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Potlatch  Xo'WTi 

Ale,  BetM^een  tke  Mountains  and  tke  Deep 
Sea,  Below  tke  Straits  of  Haro 

By  Walter  V.  Woehlke 


...  ._y,  «ach  year,  Ike  city  of  Seattle,  metropolis  of  the  Puget  Sound  country,  i 
fit  tlrmoiu  importance  hy  a  festival  knovm  as  tke  Golden  Pollakh.  This  f^te  is  an  expression 
^tlic  buoyant  confident  spirit  that  has  carried  the  keen  and  daring  city  to  a  position  of  mm- 
qtmsHoned  strength.  Mr.  Woeklke,  commissioned  to  write  an  article  upon  Seattle,  found 
thai  a  pracHcaUy  unknown  aspect  of  the  city  is  its  relation  to  a  region  of  superlative  scenic 
aUncHon,  Business  has  been  proclaimed;  beauty  lias  been  unvaunied.  Here,  then,  is  an 
imHmale  study  of  Seattle,  as  a  city  situated  nearer  than  any  other  of  equal  size  to  the  heart  of 
Ike  Great  Outdoors.  Incidentally,  business  intrudes  upon  scenery,  for  no  one  could  observe 
SaalSe  from  any  angle  and  not  be  mindful  of  Iter  marvelous  activities,  however  much  he 
might  be  impressed  by  her  comparative  failure  to  realize  the  summer  possibilities  of  the 
^iriaus  region  she  serves. 


DEARBORN  had  one  idea.  It 
i  was  with  him  always,  to  the 
I  exclusion  of  all  other  thoughts. 
f  The  merits  of  this  idea  be  set 
forth  for  twenty  years,  discours- 
ing, rambling  endlessly  from  breakfast  till 
bedtiine.  Wherefore  H.  H.  Dearborn  be- 
came a  bore.  People  fled  at  his  approach. 
Tbty  knew  what  was  coming.  At  the  club, 
diain  became  vacant  and  groups  melted 
Awsy  when  the  old  man  began  bis  inevitable 
refnin: 

"Waal,  friends,  tide-lands  has  riz.  Tide- 
laads  is  bound  to  go  higher.  Better  come 
OTer  to  the  office  and  let  me  fix  up  a  deed 
to  a  piece  of  it.  It'll  only  cost  you  ten  a 
BHUtm,  and  it'll  make  you  a  fortune.  Yes, 
dr,  tide-lands  has  riz." 

Like  croaking  Cassandra  in  ancient  Troy, 
Dearborn,  the  insistent  mud-Hat  optimist  of 
Seattle,  became  a  town  character.  His 
dogan  "Tide-lands  has  riz"  became  a  by- 
word on  the  streets,  but  his  message  to  the 
Trojans  of  Puget  Sound  fell  upon  ears  as 
deaf  as  those  that  listened  to  the  ancient 
seeress  <A  woe.  Only  a  few  men,  peering 
into  the  ooze  at  the  mouth  of  Duwamish 
CTC^  as  into  a  crystal  ball,  shared  Dear- 
bom's  viaon  of  the  big  values  buried  in  the 


mud.  C.  B.  Bussell,  having  bought  heavily 
in  the  prehistoric  time  before  gold  was  dis- 
covered in  Alaska,  faithfully  paid  his  taxes 
and  joined  in  Dearborn's  song.  Victor 
Hugo  Smith,  a  bank  clerk  of  narrow  means, 
weighted  his  savings  and  cast  them  into  the 
upper  end  of  Elliott  bay,  there  to  be  covered 
by  the  rising  tide.  But  the  general  public 
merely  grinned,  lifted  the  index-finger  to  its 
forehead  significantly  and  went  its  way. 
Conservative  firms  hesitated  when  asked  to 
list  tide-lands.  True,  these  lands  had  been 
officially  platted  by  the  state  twenty-five 
years  ago,  deep  slips  had  been  laid  out  for 
the  ships  of  the  Seven  Seas,  the  boundaries 
of  land,  water,  of  streets,  railroad  tracks,  of 
docks  and  factory  sites  had  been  neady 
indicated — on  paper — but  unfortunately  the 
boundaries  of  streets  and  lots  had  to  be 
marked  by  buoys  instead  of  stakes,  the  en- 
tire tract  being  covered  with  water  to  a  depth 
of  five  to  thirty  feet,  according  to  the  stage 
of  the  tide.  Investors  preferred  to  put  their 
money  where  it  could  be  found  without  a 
diving  suit.  They  admitted  all  the  premises 
of  the  mud-flat  enthusiasts.  They  agreed 
that  Seattle  was  bound  to  become  a  skookum 
big  dty,  that  the  area  of  level  land  available 
for  railroad  yards,  factories,  shops  and  ware- 


houses  was  rather  limited,  that  eventually 
the  odoriferous  tide-lands  would  be  needed 
for  the  terminals  of  the  coming  transconti- 
nental roads,  but  nevertheless  they  declined 
to  buy  submarine  real  estate. 

"Tide-lands  has  riz"  chuckled  Dearborn 
triumphantly  in  1905- 

The  Puget  Sound  extension  of  the  Mil- 
waukee, needing  terminals  in  Seattle,  was 
buying  tide-lands,  but  the  purchases  were 
spasmodic  only.  They  lacked  vigor,  snap 
and  continuity.  Toward  the  end  of  1905 
the  tide-land  market  had  resumed  its  usual 
somnolent  condition.  However,  the  spurt 
had  been  sufficient  to  whet  the  appetites  of 
the  comparatively  small  group  that  owned 
the  largest  part  of  the  amphibious  real  estate. 
They  were  atting  tight,  hopeful,  expectant, 
bound  by  a  quiet  little  gentleman's  agree- 
ment in  restraint  of  tide-flat  trade.  They 
were  to  notify  one  another  immediately  of 
any  new  offer,  that  the  pool's  prices  might 
be  governed  accordingly. 

On  the  second  day  of  January,  A.  D. 
1906,  the  tide-land  market  was  decidedly 
bearish,  inactive,  dull.  Not  even  a  wash 
Eite  was  perpetrated.  Upon  the  third  day 
of  January  the  bulls  were  rampant,  bellow- 


ing for  block  after  block  of  the  submerged 
land.  The  Union  Pacific,  intent  upon  a 
foothold  in  the  Puget  Sound  capital,  was 
buying,  buying,  buying  into  the  strategic- 
ally most  valuable  portion  of  the  tide- 
lands.  Its  sledge-hammer  blows  at  last 
drove  into  Seattle's  consciousness  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  tide-flats'  full  value.  Three 
weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  railroad's 
short  buying  campaign,  C.  B.  Bussell  de- 
posited a  check  calling  for  a  cash  payment 
of  $39S,ooo  in  his  bank.  That  money 
represented  but  a  small  part  of  his  tide-land 
holdings.  By  the  middle  of  February  his 
cash  balance  had  risen  to  $700,000.  In 
H.  H.  Dearborn's  office — "Tide-lands  has 
riz,"  in  poster  type,  was  his  trademark 
now — buyers  were  standing  in  line  waiting 
for  their  turn.  Smith,  the  bank  clerk,  quit 
counting  other  people's  money;  he  was  too 
busy  with  his  own.  Everybody  was  buying 
tide-lands;  everybody  able  to  scrape  up  a 
few  hundred  dollars  expected  to  get  rich 
overnight.  When  the  short  sharp  buying 
campaign  was  over,  Seattle  had  added  a 
collection  of  tide- flat  millionaires  to  the 
ranks  of  its  six-dpher  aristocracy.  Some 
of  them  dropped  out  again  in  rfiort  order 
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but  it  was  always  the  bright 
>mmerdal  footgear  that  was 
blic  inspection.  With  all  its 
1  insight  Seattle,  until  a  year 
to  do  the  development  work 
nest,  absolutely  inexhaustible 
TOperties  in  the  world.  It 
ss  upon  the  perspiring  East 
le  Lord,  just  before  the  fatal 
the  contract  for  a  large  and 
in  the  Puget  Sound  region, 
to  serve  as  a  summer  home 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam. 

Some  two  hundred  years 
ago  ponderous  Doctor 
Johnson  was  by  faith- 
ful Boswell  unwilUngly 
dragged  from  comfortable 
London  to  view  the  wild 
charms  of  the  Scotch 
Highlands.  Writes  he  dis- 
dainfully; "It  will  readUy 
occur  that  this  uniformity 
of  barrenness  can  afford 
very  little  amusement  to 
the  traveler,  that  it  is  easy 
to  sit  at  home  and  con- 
ceive rocks,  heaths  and 
waterfalls,  and  that  these 
journeys  are  useless  labors, 
which  neither  impregnate 
the  imagination  nor  inform 
the  understanding." 

At   the  time    the  great 
Johnson  was  thus  demol- 
ishing the  Scotch  scenery, 
the  purple  haze  of  mystery 
was    sdll    shrouding    the 
Puget     Sound      region. 
Mountain-climbing    as    a 
sport,  the  art   of   making 
scenery    yield    a    revenue, 
and   personally -conducted 
excursions    had     not     yet 
lieen   invented,      Switzer- 
land had  but  one  well-ad- 
vertised    hotel,     managed 
s  of  St.  Bernard,  who  found 
.hat  they  had  to  send  out  big 
sts  out  of  ihe  deep  snow.    In 
^  one  guidebook  on  Switzer- 
int.     Its  author  devoted  two 
.poloRy   for   "ihe  prodigious 
nountains,  the  cold,  terrible 
le  deep,  eternal  snow-lields" 
in  (he  balance  of  ihe  book  he 
upon  (he  llavur,  (he  quality 
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and  quantity  of  the  Swiss  cheese  and  gave 
detailed  statistics  concerning  the  growth  in 
the  export  of  chamois  skins.  In  Oberam- 
mergau  air-tight  closets  were  not  yet  in  de- 
mand at  five  dollars  a  day,  cash  in  advance, 
and  theologians  were  still  speculating  upon 
the  Lord*s  inscrutable  reason  for  disfiguring 
the  fair,  level  face  of  the  earth  with  those 
frightful  excrescences,  the  unproductive, 
useless  Alps. 

The  nineteenth  century  changed  the 
public's  attitude  toward  the  world's  wild 
places.  Despite  Doctor  Johnson's  verdict, 
people  began  to  make  pilgrimages  to  the 
towering  rocks  and  roaring  waterfalls.  A 
real  appreciation  of  nature's  rugged,  un- 
finished work  took  root.  Switzerland 
capitalized  this  new  attitude.  It  built  a 
hotel  at  the  foot  of  every  peak,  built  ele- 
vators to  every  summit,  installed  yodeling 
phonographs  and  post-card  racks  at  frequent 
intervals  and  drew  down  two  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year.  At  four  per  cent,  this 
sum  represents  the  interest  on  five  billions, 
without  counting  the  change  dropped  into 
the  head-waiter's  adhesive  palm. 

Norway  felt  the  changed  attitude.  Into 
its  fiords  came  the  sightseers  from  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  by  the  shipload. 
Throughout  northern  Europe  inns  arose  by 
the  side  of  every  waterfall.  Sometimes  they 
built  the  inn  first  and  supplied  the  waterfall 
later.  Califomia  kept  its  famed  resorts 
open  the  year  round.  Every  conmiimity 
owning  a  pond,  a  hill  and  three  trees  blos- 
somed out  as  a  summering  place,  mosquitoes 
and  sunstrokes  notwithstanding.  Only 
Seattle,  until  a  year  ago,  calmly  continued 
to  saw  wood,  blind  to  the  summer  pos- 
sibilities of  the  Puget  Sound  region. 

Take  the  fiords  of  Norway,  the  cool 
breezes  of  Maine,  the  sim  and  the  clear  skies 
of  Califomia,  add  the  Thousand  Isles  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  a  hundred  Mackinac 
Straits,  scatter  the  lakes  of  Minnesota  and 
cover  the  land  with  a  Black  Forest  of  giant 
trees,  fill  the  sea  with  salmon  and  the  brooks 
with  fighting  trout,  people  the  dark  woods 
with  bear,  deer  and  grouse,  encircle  the 
fiords,  the  islands  and  the  deep  arms  of  the 
blue  sea  with  a  rim  of  glaciers  and  a  chain 
of  snowy  peaks — that  is  the  Puget  Sound 
country.  Right  in  the  center  of  it  is  Seattle. 
From  its  front-door  it  gazes  across  the 
sparkling  Sound,  past  the  bold  cliffs  of 
Alki  Point,  over  the  dark  band  of  the  tim- 
bered islands  to  the  wall  of  the  Olympics, 


their  snow-fidds  gleaming  cold  in  the  warm 
Sim;  at  its  back-door  the  green  reaches  of 
Lake  Washington  fill  the  foreground,  white 
sails  winking  to  the  white  summits  of  the 
Cascades.  Tier  upon  tier,  a  magnificent 
amphitheater,  Seattle's  tall  buildings  rise 
from  salt  water  to  the  crest  of  the  hUl;  tier 
upon  tier,  hidden  in  groves  of  fir  and  ever- 
green madrofia,  its  homes  drop  down  again 
to  the  sweet  water  of  the  lake.  No  dty, 
even  on  the  picturesque  Padfic  Coast,  pre- 
sents a  more  striking  panorama;  no  dty  of 
equal  size  is  as  dose  to  the  heart  of  the 
Great  Outdoors  as  the  metropolis  of  Puget 
Sound.  So  close  to  the  pristine  wilderness 
is  Seattle  that  the  crews  of  its  interurban 
cars  are  trained  in  the  use  of  ax  and  saw  in 
order  to  remove  the  tnmks  of  fallen  trees 
from  the  tracks  with  the  least  dday.  Every 
square  mile  of  the  country  extends  a  mute 
but  tempting  invitation  to  stay  and  spend  a 
glorious  vacation. 

In  this  fact  lies  one  of  the  greatest  charms 
of  the  sylvan  land  below  the  Straits  of 
Haro.  Though  every  part  of  it  is  easily  and 
comforta  ly  accessible  from  Seattle,  it  is 
almost  virgin  ground  so  far  as  the  main 
body  of  the  summering  horde  is  concerned. 
But  it  will  not  remain  virgin  territory  very 
long.  Seattle  is  determined  to  fill  its  Great 
Outdoors  with  touring  parties,  tent  dties 
and  Inspiration  Points,  and  Seattle  usually 
"gets  what  it  goes  after." 

Did  you,  kind  reader,  ever  hear  of  the 
Dosewsdlops,  the  Hamahama  and  the  Duck- 
abush?  They  are  streams,  big  ones,  moody 
as  an  actress,  alternately  raving  in  frothy 
foam  or  pladdly  reflecting  the  image  of 
green  firs  and  gray  cedars  in  deeply  medita- 
tive pools.  They  rise  in  the  gladers  of  the 
Oljrmpics,  travel  swiftly  for  a  day  through 
the  shadows  of  the  dark  woods  and,  in  one 
glorious  leap,  plunge  into  the  blue  sea  far 
below.  As  their  spray  drifts  up,  it  moistens 
a  million  rhododendrons  of  a  thousand  hues 
massed  between  the  glowing  brown  trunks 
of  the  slopes  along  Hood  Canal. 

Hood  Canal?  It  is  named  after  Lieuten- 
ant Hood,  of  Vancouver's  doughty  crew. 
Hunting  for  Puget  Sound  about  a  century 
and  a  third  ago,  the  lieutenant,  upon 
entering  Admiralty  Inlet  from  the  Straits  of 
Haro,  turned  to  the  right  or  starboard, 
nautically  speaking,  into  a  narrow  arm  of 
the  sea  skirting  the  edge  of  the  snow 
mountains.  Towering  cliffs,  wooded  to  the 
base,  rose  on  the  west;  the  unbroken  forest 
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bounded  the  narrow  channel  on  the  east  as 
with  a  solid  wall  of  trees.  With  many  a 
twist  and  turn,  but  always  following  the 
white  crest  of  the  saw-toothed  Olympics, 
this  highway  penetrated  deep  into  the  heart 
of  the  wilderness. 

A  hundred  and  thirty  years  have  wrought 
little  change  in  the  wild  grandeur  of  Hood 
Canal.  Its  beauty  has  not  been  spoiled  by 
the  towns  and  settlements  on  its  shores. 
Nor  has  the  number  of  bear,  deer  and  lordly 
elk,  of  grouse  and  pheasant  been  diminished 
by  the  presence  of  man.  Some  five  years 
ago  a  rancher — Olsen  was  his  name — 
started  to  slay  the  Olympic  elks  by  the 
wholesale,  for  the  sake  of  the  money  their 
teeth  would  bring.  At  Union  City  the 
settlers  heard  of  his  doings.  They  did  not 
wait  for  the  cumbrous  law  to  revolve  pon- 
derously. With  a  stout  rope  they  started 
for  the  poacher's  cabin.  He  fled  the 
country,  never  to  return,  for  the  way  of  the 
game-hog  is  rough  and  hard  in  the  Puget 
Sound  country. 

Some  day  the  shores  of  Hood  Canal  will 
be  lined  with  rustic  porches,  with  comfort- 
able rocking-chairs  filled  with  comfortable 
dowagers  keeping  an  eye  on  the  two-seated 
hammocks  by  the  water's  edge,  for  Hood 
Canal  is  but  a  few  hours'  ride  by  boat  from 
Seattle.  In  another  year  touring  cars  will 
be  stnmg  along  its  shores,  for  there  is  a  gap 
of  only  fifteen  miles  left  in  the  motor  high- 
way that  will  make  the  Ol3rmpic  peninsula 
accessible  by  automobile  from  Seatde  and 
Tacoma  by  way  of  Olympia,  around  Puget 
Sound's  southern  end. 

If  you  ask  where  the  breadwinner  is  while 
Mamma  sits  on  the  porch  and  Myrtle  flirts 
in  the  hammock,  there  can  be  but  one 
answer:  Dad  is  fishing,  landing  fighting 
trout  out  of  the  Duckabush,  the  Hamahama, 
the  Dosewallops,  out  of  Cushman  lake  or 
Crescent,  landing  them  till  his  throat  aches 
and  his  thumb  is  skinned  to  the  bone. 

Summer  resorts  always,  ever)rwhere  hold 
out  their  trout  streams  as  bait  to  the  student 
of  folder  and  booklet.  Invariably  this  fish- 
ing recedes  into  the  dim  distance  as  the 
hotel's  prices  rise.  Like  the  waiters  and  the 
country  folk,  the  trout  become  sophisticated 
through  long-continued  intercourse  with  the 
summer  visitors.  But  in  the  Puget  Sound 
country  the  trout  are  still  primitive,  greedy 
and  naive;  they'll  bite  at  any  old  thing. 
Here's  the  proof. 

Far  up  in  the  heart  of  the  Olympics  lies  a 


summer  hotel,  fully  equipped  with  all  the 
modem  conveniences,  including  an  array  of 
open-handed  bellboys.  To  reach  it  from 
Seattle,  you  ride  the  first  seventy  miles  on  a 
fast  steamer;  then  you  ride  twenty  miles  by 
auto-stage;  thereafter  you  speed  for  fifteen 
miles  over  a  lake  surrounded  by  high 
mountains  and  deep  woods,  and  you  make 
the  final  twelve-mile  lap  on  another  motor- 
car over  a  road  hewn  through  the  virgin 
forest.  From  the  seats  of  that  car,  its  front 
wheels  touching  the  water,  many  a  two- 
pound  trout  has  been  landed,  and  from  the 
veranda  of  the  hotel  all  the  phases  of  the 
fight,  from  the  quick  strike  at  the  fly  to  the 
creeling  of  the  catch,  may  be  watched  almost 
any  day. 

It  sounds  incredible,  this  combination  of 
summer  hotel  and  real  fishing,  but  affidavits 
will  be  furnished  on  request. 

To  the  south  of  Seattle,  at  the  end  of  the 
lake's  long  vista,  a  majestic  cone  of  pure 
white  floats  on  a  base  of  misty  vapor.  It 
dominates  the  Puget  Sound  region.  Stand- 
ing out  infinitely  high  above  the  lesser  peaks, 
it  is  the  center  of  a  thousand  pictures 
framed  by  giant  trees,  the  background  of  a 
thousand  marine  views  flanked  by  forest 
walls.  Twenty-five  years  ago  a  young 
couple,  with  packhorses  and  provisions, 
penetrated  to  the  silver  firs  and  wild-flowers 
of  Indian  Henry's  meadow.  There,  at  the 
base  of  the  great  white  mountain,  they 
spent  their  honeymoon. 

Since  then  Seattle  has  grown  from  a  saw- 
mill settlement  into  a  large  dty.  The  bride 
has  become  a  grandmother.  Every  spring 
the  white  mountain  beckoned;  its  gladers 
and  waterfalls,  its  silver  firs  and  alpine 
flowers  called.  Every  summer  the  matron 
spoke  yearningly  of  another  trip,  but  no  one 
heeded  her  fervor.  Seatde  was  too  busy 
growing. 

"Mother  has  been  raving  about  Mount 
Rainier  National  Park  ever  since  I  can  re- 
member," said  her  daughter,  fresh  from 
Europe,  "but  somehow  we  never  went. 
This  year  she  is  going  to  have  her  wish, 
though.  We  are  making  up  a  party  now. 
Four  machines  are  going  with  us.  Every- 
body is  motoring  up  there  nowadays." 

Puget  Sound  has  at  last  discovered  the 
luster  of  the  pearls  it  has  been  wearing 
these  many  years,  and  the  automobile  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  the  discovery. 
It  gave  a  marked  impetus  to  the  movent 
to  create  a  system  of  parks  and  boul^ 
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was  forthconung  instead  of  lead  and  steel, 
Pat  pocketed  the  coin  and  the  peace  of  the 
nations  was  not  disturbed.  The  United 
States  pocketed  the  islands,  however. 

Unlike  the  climate  statistics  and  the  tide- 
land  tides,  this  story  is  apocryphal,  but  the 
attractions  of  the  San  Juan  archipelago  are 
above  suspicion. 

It  was  a  warm,  still  day  in  early  June. 
The  boat's  course  lay  up  a  narrow  passage 
between  two  rocky  isles.  Green  WEills  and 
gray  cUfEs  lined  the  waterway.  At  the  head 
of  the  passage  Mount  Baker's  snowy  crest 
peered  at  its  trembling  image  in  the  sea. 
Not  a  wrinkle  or  Hffle  was  on  the  water. 
There  was  no  sound  save  the  throbbing  of 
the  engine  and  the  whir  of  wings  as  the 
ducks  took  flight;  as  if  the  sharp  bow  was 
cutting  through  a  sea  of  oil,  so  smooth,  so 
dear  and  peaceful  was  the  cove's  surface. 
Upon  it  the  fast-swinuning  loons  left  an  ever- 
widening  wake  that  reached  from  shore  to 
shore,  so  sdll  was  the  water. 

"There  they  come!" 

The  skipper  at  the  wheel  broke  the  spell, 
his  hairy  arm  poindng  to  the  further  shore. 

Though  the  sky  was  dear  and  not  a 
breath  sdrring,  a  fierce  wind  seemed  to  pass 
along  the  island's  shore,  stirring  the  water 
into  glittering,  dandng  wavelets  as  it  went. 


For  the  length  and  breadth  of  half  a  mile 
the  sea  was  boiling,  churned  by  the  fins  of  a 
million  salmon  approaching  the  pass. 

"Lord,  what  a  catch  that'll  be!"  ^ghed 
the  skipper.  "Last  year  they  had  eighhr 
thousand  fish  in  the  trap  at  one  haul. 
They've  got  the  best  locadon  on  the  Sound. 
And  fish  worth  five  cents  a  pound !" 

Late  that  afternoon  the  boat  was  swinging 
out  of  hill-bound,  fir-clad  Friday  Harbor, 
well  out  toward  the  Straits  of  Haro.  To 
the  south,  broadside  on,  the  white  wall  of 
the  Olympics  rose  out  of  the  blue  water. 
Black  douds  were  gathering  about  Moimt 
Olympus  in  enormous  threatening  masses. 
Now  and  then  the  muttering  of  distant 
thunder  rolled  hollowly  across  the  sunlit 
sea,  echoing  endlessly  among  the  hilly 
islands.  The  atmosphere  was  in  a  tricky 
mood.  A  becalmed  schooner,  lying  quietly 
under  bare  polesin  the  Straits,  gradually  sank 
out  of  sight,  apparently  swallowed  by  the  sea 
undl  only  the  dp  of  one  mast  was  left  above 
the  surface.  A  freakish  mist,  blue  as  the 
blue  sea,  had  performed  the  miracle  as  it 
rose  out  of  the  water. 

Right  in  the  middle  of  spadous  Lopez 
Sound  the  generous  mirage  provided  further 
entertainment.  Upon  an  invi^ble  screen  it 
caused  to  appear  the  picture  of  a  lively 


When  the  Devil  Drives 


By  W.  Town  END 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  J.  A.  CAHILL 


THREE  men  sat  at  a  table  in  a 
small  room,  examining  a  large 
map  spread  out  before  them. 
By  the  light  of  a  dim-burning  oil 
lamp  that  himg  from  the  ceiling 
their  faces  showed  up  strong  and  resolute; 
totally  dissimilar  in  outline,  feature  and 
character,  yet  each  marked  by  the  same  ex- 
pression of  authority. 

The  window  had  been  thrown  open,  giv- 
ing a  glimpse  of  violet  sky  dotted  with  stars, 
but  the  room  was  close  and  stuffy,  and  every 
few  minutes  one  or  other  of  the  men  would 
straighten  his  back,  raise  his  arms  and  yawn 
weanly,  or  growl  at  the  smell  of  hot  oil  or 
the  mosquitoes. 

In  one  comer  of  the  room  stood  a  stack  of 
rifles;  on  the  small  bed  next  the  door  were 
cardboard  boxes  of  cartridges;  newspapers, 
bottles,  blankets  and  broken  crockery  lit- 
tered the  floor;  the  plaster  on  the  walls  was 
spotted  and  cracked. 

The  big  fleshy  man  at  the  head  of  the 
table  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  smiled 
with  a  grim  suggestion  of  enjoyment. 
"Well"  he  said,  tugging  at  his  big  red 
mustache.     "WeU !" 

The  man  opposite,  who  was  thin  and 
hatchet-faced,  peered  at  the  map.  "I — I 
guess  that's  what  we'd  better  do."  He  spoke 
in  a  hesitating  way  as  though  inviting  fur- 
ther contradiction.    "I  guess  it  is." 

"Sure  it  is"  said  the  other,  a  faint  tinge  of 
relief  in  his  tone.    "Why,  yes." 

The  third  man,  a  Mexican,  said  nothing 
but  pursed  up  his  lips  and  looked  at  the 
Americans  doubtfully. 

"A  good  idea"  went  on  the  big  man,  tap- 
ping the  map  with  his  pencil.  "You  see  for 
yourself,  don't  you?" 

"Are  you  certain  where  the  place  is?  I 
want  to  tell  you,  Pm  not  fond  of  night 
attacks,  never  was  an'  never  will  be.  There's 
liable  to  be  too  many  mistakes.  And  it's 
miles  out  of  the  road.  Ain't  that  so,  Ca^i/an^" 

The  Mexican  nodded.  "5i,  sehor — how-a 
you  say  ect?" 


"There's  no  night  attack  in  this.  Don't 
you  make  any  mistake  about  that.  I'm  no 
fonder  of  them  than  you  are;  'specially  with 
this  bunch  we —  "  his  eyes  rested  on  the 
Mexican  and  he  switched  off  suddenly. 
"We  start  tomorrow  evening,  an'  we'll 
arrive  about — well,  after  sun-up,  the  day 
after.  See?  Then  we  surround  the  town, 
an' — well,  that's  all  there  is  to  it!" 

"What's  their  strength,  hey?  You're 
certain  of — of  the  facts?" 

The  big  man  rested  his  elbows  on  the 
table.  "See  here,  I  know.  I  had  word  this 
forenoon.  We  don't  need  the  doggoned 
place,  but  there's  a  half-battalion  there — 
God  knows  why!  I  don't — and  of  course, 
supplies,  forage,  stock,  an' — but  that's  not 
the  point."  He  broke  off  with  an  air  of 
suppressed  impatience  and  began  to  speak 
quickly  in  Spanish,  the  Mexican  nodding 
his  head  in  agreement. 

"So  that's  how  it  is"  said  the  big  man. 
**Sabe?  It  don't  do  no  good  to  despise — not 
your  adversary,  shucks,  no ! — advertisement. 
We  got  to  keep  the  papers  busy.  It  'ull  read 
well,  too,  on  the  front  page.  'Nother  town 
captured  by  the  Insurrectos.  An  important 
town!  Big  fight.  See?  Spectacular. 
Fed'ral  troops  defeated.  They'll  have  ar- 
till'ry,  too;  bound  to,  in  the  papers.  An'  we 
done  nothin'  now  for  five  weeks!" 

"Ye-es.  I  understand  that  part  all  right, 
all  right.  But  I'm  kinder  worried  about  our 
fellers.    Scrappin'  in  a  town  ain't — " 

"Huh!  What're  you  worried  about? 
They're  just  askin'  for  a  fight,  the  recruits 
are,  an'  we  must  mind  it's  a  winning  fight. 
Ain't  they  riskin'  their  lives  for  a  righteous 
cause?"  And  from  his  tone  the  listeners 
might  have  deduced  anything  they  pleased 
or  nothing. 

"Sure,  yes"  said  the  hatchet-faced  man. 
"Which  way  did  you  say  we  was  going?" 

"By  the  valley.  Now — lemme  see !"  The 
big  man  measured  off  the  direction  on  the 
map.    "Yes,  by  the  v»'  '«^,  due 

west;  an'  through  th<  4ie 
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best  road."  And  the  other  two  drew  in 
their  chairs  and  followed  the  track  o£F  the 
pencil. 

"Den,  we  make-a  dees — ^we  have-a  dees 
in  da  paper,  hey?"  The  Mexican  laughed 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders,  unable  to  find 
the  right  words. 

"Yes''  said  the  big  man  encouragingly. 
"That's  so,  Capitan."  He  added  a  few 
sentences  in  Spanish,  and:  "It  'ull  sure  look 
mighty  good  in  the  papers"  he  concluded. 

"That  is  if  nothin'  goes  wrong"  muttered 
the  man  with  the  hatchet  face. 

"Wrong!  What  can  go  wrong?  Fd  like 
to  know  that,  hey?"  The  big  man  stormed 
angrily,  then  reached  for  a  bottle  on  the 
floor  and  poured  himself  out  a  drink. 
"Help  yourselves,  gentlemen.  It's  late  an' 
we'd  better  be  tumin'  in.  Sleep  all  you  can 
tonight,  'cause  you  won't  have  another 
chance  till  after  the  fighting's  over.  Here's 
luck  to  us  all !" 

The  town  was  captured  in  due  course,  but 
not  as  arranged.  Things  befell  otherwise. 
And  though  the  manner  of  its  capture  was 
not  without  credit  to  the  rebel  arms,  there 
was  no  mention  thereof  in  the  papers. 

The  afternoon  was  hot  and  still,  not  a 
breath  of  air  stirred,  the  sun  beat  down  from 
a  cloudless  sky,  scorching  and  withering, 
until  the  bare  mountains,  range  upon  range, 
the  yellow  foothills,  the  huge  rocks  and  pre- 
cipices, the  green  chaparral  and  manzanita 
all  quivered  insanely  in  the  haze;  while  the 
heat  in  the  caflons  rose  like  mist  from  off  a 
pond  in  autumn,  and  the  very  lizards  and 
beetles  seemed  dazed  and  sluggish. 

Along  a  narrow  trail — perhaps  a  track 
trodden  by  coyotes — four  men  marched  in 
single  file,  their  heads  bent,  their  feet  drag- 
ging through  the  dust.  They  were  clad  in 
tattered  shirts  and  trousers,  with  big  hats 
pulled  down  over  their  eyes,  and  gay-colored 
handkerchiefs  around  their  necks;  their 
shoes  gaped  open  and  big  brass  spurs 
jangled  at  every  step  they  took.  Moreover, 
each  man  carried  a  rifle  over  his  shoulder,  a 
revolver  in  a  holster  at  his  hip,  a  water- 
bottle  and  many  cartridge  belts.  For, 
though  wearing  no  uniform,  these  four  men 
callea  themselves  soldiers  and  served  in  the 
Rebel  Army. 

That  they  trudged  on  foot  was  from  1 
necessity,  not  from  choice,  and 
lay  heavy  on  their  minds:  they- 
appredated  their  own  worth— 


themselves  to  be  ambushed  by  the  Federals 
the  night  before,  and  their  horses  had  been 
stampeded  or  captured;  owing  to  circum- 
stances they  had  been  unable  to  discover 
which. 

From  time  to  time  the  leader,  a  square 
man  with  a  square  jaw  and  a  fortnight's 
growth  of  stubbly  beard,  would  turn  and 
grunt  at  the  three  others  who  plodded  on 
gloomily  without  answering. 

And  then,  of  a  sudden,  Fraser — the  second 
in  the  line — halted,  and  dropped  the  butt  of 
his  rifle  to  the  ground  with  a  clatter. 

"What's  the  good?"  he  mumbled;  and 
louder:  "Hey,  Marshall!  I'm  'bout  sick 
uh  this." 

The  other  two,  who  had  lagged  some  dis- 
tance behind,  kept  on  their  way,  but  when 
they  reached  Fraser  they  also  halted  and 
rested  on  their  rifles. 

Marshall,  the  square  man,  walked  slowly 
back  to  them.  "Now  then,  b'ys;  now 
then!  What  is  it?"  The  three  men  gazed 
at  him  breathing  unevenly,  each  waiting  for 
someone  else  to  speak. 

They  were  foot-sore  and  very  thirsty, 
ready  to  take  offense  at  the  least  cause. 
Marshall  groaned,  knowing  what  was  com- 
ing. 

"What's  the  good  uh  stopping,  b'ys?"  he 
began. 

"Aw!  go  on!"  said  Fraser  thickly,  licking 
his  lips;  his  tongue  at  that  moment  felt  too 
large  for  his  mouth.  "You're  clever,  Sam, 
ain't  yuh?  But  you're  wrong  this  once, 
ain't  yuh?" 

Boyd,  a  small-boned,  snub-nosed  Lon- 
doner, and  Sherwin — which  was  not  his  real 
name — waited,  saying  nothing. 

"What  yuh  goin'  to  do,  then?"  asked 
Marshall  appealingly. 

"Personally  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  walk  another 
yard"  said  Fraser.  "I  don't  care  what  the 
rest  uh  the  outfit  does." 

He  sank  down  limply  with  his  back  against 
a  sandstone  boulder,  his  elbows  resting  on 
his  knees  and  his  rifle  by  his  side.  "God !  I 
know  what  makes  a  dog  hang  his  tongue  out 
when  he  wants  a  drink." 

Boyd  and  Sherwin  seated  themselves 
stiffly,  aching  in  each  limb,  and  wiped  the 
sweat  from  their  grimed  faces,  smearing  the 
dirt  and  moisture  into  a  sticky  mud. 

(  (;ave  a  short  laugh,  then  he  too 

tes'  silence  Boyd  raised 
ling  up  the  brim  of  his 
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hat  gazed  through  half-dosed  eyes  at  the 
high  red  cliffs  isibove  them  and  the  faint  blue 
of  the  distant  hills  beyond,  rising  over  the 
dark  green  of  the  chaparral  where  the  trail 
wound  out  of  sight.  A  fly  crawled  over  his 
cheek,  but  not  until  it  reached  his  nose  did 
he  summon  up  energy  to  brush  it  away. 
The  sudden  movement  roused  him,  and  he 
glanced  at  the  three  sprawling  in  the  dry 
grass. 

"Funny,  ighn't  it?"  he  remarked;  and  his 
speech  was  the  speech  of  Lambeth,  Kenning- 
ton  and  the  Borough,  an  offense  to  the  cars 
of  all  sensitive  men.  "I  should  s*y  we're  the 
biggest  mugs  Gawd  ever  myde,  an*  *e*s 
myde  a  good  few.  What's  the  fun  in  this, 
eh?  Strite,  but  we're  fools.  Fightin'  we 
are,  aren't  we?  For  what?  We  ighn't 
fightin'  for  our  'ealth,  anyw'y.  I'm  fed  up 
wiv  climbin'  'ills  an'  gettin'  ther  skin 
scorched  off  the  back  off  me  neck.  Fed  up ! 
I  remember  a  song  we  'ad  at  'ome,  'fore  I 
come  aht  'ere.  It  'ad  something  abaht 
puttin': 

*a  little  bit  aw'y  for  a  r'iny  d'y, 
for  ther  sun  don't  alw'ys  shine!' 

"That's  where  they  myde  a  mistyke,  eh? 
This  blasted  old  sun  never  does  anything 
else  but  shine  in  this  forsyken  'ole." 

He  chattered  on  like  a  parrot,  asking 
questions  yet  waiting  for  no  answers,  con- 
tented in  that  he  might  hear  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice. 

Fraser  scowled  at  him  from  over  his 
folded  arms. 

"Oh !  cut  it  out,  Boyd,  quick !  Yuh  make 
me  tired." 

"Orl  right,  cully!  N'ofTense  meant. 
Lord!  I'd  give  something  for  a  drink."  He 
unscrewed  the  top  of  his  water-bottle  and 
lifted  it  to  his  cracked  lips;  but  not  a  drop 
trickled  into  his  mouth  and  he  laughed 
mirthlessly.  "The  last  drink  we  *ad  was 
abaht  two  hours  ago,  an' — " 

"We're  lost"  said  Fraser  abruptly.  "We- 
're lost"  he  repeated.  "Ain't  we?"  And  he 
thrust  his  chin  in  Marshall's  direction. 

Marshall  nodded.     "Ye-es,  we're  lost." 

Fraser  swore  softly.  The  Cockney's  smile 
faded.  "I  told  yer  so"  he  said.  Sherwin 
rubbed  the  back  of  his  hand  with  a  cart- 
ridge. He  had  a  sore  heel  and  was  ponder- 
ing whether  to  remove  his  boot  and  open  the 
blister.  There  were  various  opinions  as  to 
heels  he  knew 

"Well"  said  Marshall,  "what  al>out  it?" 

"About  it!"  said  Fraser  in  deep  scorn. 


"Oh,  nuthin'  I  But  what  in  the  name  of  all 
that's  bad  did  yuh  take  us  this  way  for? 
You  were  certain,  an'  here  we  are,  lost!" 

"What  would  yuh  have  done?"  Marshall 
retorted.  "Stayed  back  thar  to  be  shot  full 
uh  bullets  an'  be  killed,  hey?" 

"  'Stead  o'  dyin'  by  hinches  from  thirst" 
put  in  Boyd  wagging  his  head.  "You 
beauty!" 

"Let's  go  back"  said  Sherwin,  who  was 
by  nature  not  given  to  wasting  words.  "Or 
go  on"  he  added.  He  had  his  boot  off,  and. 
was  examining  the  blister. 

"Let  it  be"  said  the  Cockney.  "It  don't 
do  ter  go  pl'yin'  ther  fool  wiv  them  things!" 

"You  open  it"  said  Fraser.  "Don't  yuh 
know  you  should  always  open  a  blister?" 

Though  late  in  the  afternoon,  it  was 
hotter  than  ever,  the  bare  face  of  the  cliff 
gave  out  a  heat  like  an  oven,  and  the  four 
men  sat  silent,  each  after  his  own  fashion 
feeling  ill-used. 

"For  tw^o-bits,  I'd  quit"  said  Fraser, 
digging  his  spurs  into  the  baked  earth. 

"I've  'eard  some  few  silly  things  in  my 
life"  said  the  Cockney,  "but" that  tykes  it!" 
A  sudden  memory  penetrated  his  brain. 
"Ho !  yus;  'arf  a  pint  o'  bitter,  hif  you  please, 
and  a  'am  sangwich.  I  remember  once  I 
was  in  Wal'am  Green  at  a  pub  I  useter  drop 
inter  now  an'  agyne,  and  a  pal  sez  ter  me: 
*'Ave  one  wiv  me,'  'e  sez.  An'  I  sez  I 
wasn't  thirsty.    Ho!  ho!  I  wasn't  thirsty." 

The  three  other  rebels  stared  at  him  with- 
out interest;  his  world  was  not  theirs,  and  at 
nothing  he  said  or  did  would  they  show  the 
least  surprise.  But  he  had  proved  that  he 
could  fight  when  the  occasion  arose,  also  he 
amused  them.    Wherefore  he  was  tolerated. 

"B'ys"  said  Marshall,  "let's  be  pushing 
on !  We  can't  do  no  good  settin'  round  this 
ways." 

"What're  we  here  for,  anyhow?"  asked 
Sherwin. 

"  'Avcn't  you  'eard?"  The  Cockney 
shook  a  fmger  at  him.  "  'Aven't  you  'eard? 
We're  bloomin'  patriots.  We're  fightin' — or 
rather,  we  ighn't  just  at  present — ter  lib'r}'te 
the  pore  Mexican.  So  'avin'  sacrificed  our 
careers — 'ow  much  was  I  earnin'  back  at 
Phoenix? — well,  'ere  we  are!  Ighn't  that 
it?" 

"Fightin'  fer  the  oppressed"  said  Fraser 
solemnly.  "Sure.  An*  then  some.  Me  an* 
the  stimw-boss  on  the  range  has  a  few  words 
'boul »  ■*»^,  tn'  he  jumps  the  track  sudden, 
aM  T  me  time.    Believe  me  till  then: 
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I  ain't  realized  how  much  I  sympathized 
with  the  miserable  peonl" 

Marshall,  who  had  been  listening  with  a 
moody  countenance,  stood  up.  "Now,  b'ys, 
we'd  better  git  busy,"  but  he  spoke  as  one  to 
whom  the  matter  was  of  no  importance. 
"We're  lost  an'  I  lost  yuh;  but  you'd  have 
lost  yourselves  anyway.  I  ain't  a-goin'  to 
stay  here  all  night,  don't  yuh  think  it.  You 
feUers  can  do  as  yuh  dam  please." 

He  strode  through  the  sage-brush,  and  the 
others,  having  no  desire  to  be  left  behind, 
scrambled  to  their  feet,  grabbed  their  rifles 
and  followed  as  before. 

At  a  place  where  the  trail  twisted  away 
from  the  cliff  and  struck  downward  through 
a  wilderness  of  mesquite  and  cactus,  Mar- 
shall stopped  and  gazed  into  a  small  valley, 
the  hills  rising  and  falling  in  great  waves  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  see. 

"Lor'  lumme!"  Boyd  raised  his  rifle 
gleefully,  as  a  man  on  horse-back  trotted 
into  the  sunlight  aroimd  the  shoulder  of  a 
bluff.    "Ho!  you  wyte,  old  chap!" 

Marshall  clutched  his  arm.  "Fer  diun' 
foolishness  you  beat  all." 

"What's  hup,  now?"  said  the  Cockney  in 
an  offended  tone.  "There's  a  blighted 
greaser  on  a  'orse,  an' — abaht  twelve  'und- 
red  yards  I  myke  it." 

"Nine  himdred,  'bout  half-a-mile,"  said 
Fraser.  "Light's  tricky.  But  it's  mebbe 
one  of  our  own  men.    You're  right,  Sam." 

The  small  figure  rode  swiftly,  the  sun 
twinkling  on  his  rifle,  the  horse's  hoofs  lost 
in  a  cloud  of  white  dust. 

"He's  going  somewhere"  said  Sherwin. 
The  blister  had  ceased  to  hurt,  his  mind  was 
free  to  dwell  on  other  matters.  "He  must 
be  coming  from  somewhere,  hey?" 

"Why,"  said  the  Cockney,  "you're  quite 
bright  to-d'y,  Sherwin;  an'  'e's  at  somewhere 
now,  an'  'is  farver's  nyme  is  'Erbert  an'  'is 
muwer's  Hemily,  an' — " 

"He  must  be  coming  from  somewhere" 
repeated  Sherwin  unmoved,  "an'  his  pony's 
fresh,  so  we're  not  far  off.  And  there'll  be 
water,  hey?" 

Half-an-hour  later,  when  the  sun  was 
sinking  in  a  golden  blaze  over  the  tops  of 
purple  mountains,  the  four  rebels  climbed 
the  crest  of  a  hill,  a  divide  between  two 
valleys,  and  saw  beneath  them  set  on  the 
wide-stretching  mesa,  a  small  town. 

They  leaned  on  their  rifles  without  speak- 
ing. It  was  not  a  large  town — merely  a 
cluster  of  flat-roofed  adobe  houses,  a  few 


frame  buildings  and  a  sandstone  church  ii 
the  center — but  it  represented  endless  possi- 
bilities: food,  water  and  a  release  from  theii 
toil. 

Fraser  uttered  a  croak  of  joy. 

"Say,  Sam — say!" 

"My  Gawd!"  said  the  Cockney.  "Nah, 
we'll  'ave  a  drink.  Are  we  down  'earted? 
No!    Comin'dahn?" 

"Wait!"  Marshall  stared  from  under 
shaggy  eyebrows  at  the  town  with  its  white 
houses  and  corrals  and  green  trees  bathed 
in  the  dear  sunshine.  "Wait  a  bit!"  he 
said  slowly.    "There  ain't  no  hurry." 

"What's  the  d'y  o'  ther  week?"  asked  the 
Cockney. 

"Sunday,  I  guess." 

"Ah !  thought  so.  Looks  so  bloomin'  for- 
lorn an'  peaceful,  some'ow.  Gives  me  the 
'ump  just  as  if  the  church  bells  was  ringin'. 
Let's  move  dahn  the  'ill.  Til  die  if  I  don't 
get  a  drink  soon." 

A  bugle  call  floated  clearly  to  where  they 
stood  and  the  scjuare  man  drew  in  his  breath 
and  wiped  his  face  with  the  ends  of  his  neck- 
kerchief.  "See  thar!  Them  fellers  by  that 
'dobe  house  over  thar.  Mexican  soldiers, 
reg'lars." 

"Nuthin'  doin',  hey?"  said  Fraser. 

The  rebels,  careless  whether  they  were 
seen  or  not,  dropped  to  the  ground;  the 
brief  spell  of  hope  had  vanished,  plunging 
them  once  more  into  the  depths  of  despair. 
Marshall  felt  instinctively  that  he  would  be 
blamed  for  this  fresh  disaster. 

"What  did  yuh  bring  us  here  for,  Sam?" 
said  Fraser  coldly.  "I  guess  we  ain't  more 
than  twenty  miles  west  uh  whar  we  should 
be,  the  other  side  uh  the  mountains." 

"Ighn't  there  a  stream  somewhere  'andy?'* 
whined  the  Cockney.  "I  never  seen  such  a 
Gawd-forsyken  'ole.  They  must  drink 
something  dahn  'ere." 

"I'd  like  to  know  how  many  men  they 
got"  said  Marshall,  half  to  himself.  He  sat 
with  his  back  rounded,  his  legs  crossed,  and 
a  quiet  smile  played  about  the  corners  of 
his  mouth. 

"I  don't  give  a  curse  fer  Mexican  soldiers 
anyways"  said  Fraser.  "I'd  like  awful  well 
to  meet  them  Rurales  what  gotten  away  with 
our  horses." 

"No-o"  said  Sherwin;  "but  a  bullet's  a 
bullet;  it  don't  matter  if  it's  aimed  at  you  or 
the  other  feller,  if  it  hits  you." 

The  sun  had  set,  and  the  gold  of  the  west- 
em  sky  was  dimming  to  a  soft  yellow,  a 
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solitary  star  shone  in  the  afterglow,  and  the 
mountains  and  valley  were  bathed  in  a  lumi- 
nous blue. 

GraduaUy  the  short  southern  twilight  gave 
place  to  night,  and  a  cool  breeze  blew  from 
the  east,  bringing  with  it  clouds  and  the 
scent  of  the  pine  woods. 

For  over  an  hour  not  a  word  was  spoken. 

"It  'xill  be  chilly  before  momin'  "  said 
Fraser  wearily. 

"Gawd!  Pm  thirsty"  grumbled  the  Cock- 
ney.   "When*s  the  moon  up?" 

"Quit  talking"  growled  Marshall. 

One  by  one  the  lights  of  the  town  went 
out,  but  the  four  rebels  still  waited,  crouched 
imder  the  shelter  of  a  rock,  dozing  uneasily. 
They  had  made  no  plans,  yet  each  knew 
what  was  the  work  that  lay  before  them. 

So,  when  at  last  Marshall  said  in  a  low 
tone:  "Guess  it's  about  time,"  they  reached 
for  their  rifles  and  stood  up. 

"There'll  be  sentries  out"  said  Fraser  as 
they  left  the  ledge,  "but  we  mustn't  shoot." 

They  crept  downhill  in  the  same  order 
as  they  had  tramped  all  day:  Marshall  lead- 
ing, then  Fraser,  with  Boyd  and  Sherwin 
dose  behind.  And  although  they  moved 
with  infinite  caution,  feeling  their  way  with 
hands  and  feet,  branches  cracked,  a  screech 
owl  rose  squawking  indignantly,  a  rifle 
clanked  against  a  stone,  and  in  each  man's 
fancy  the  noise  they  made  was  of  many 
regiments  marching  down  a  paved  highway. 
Any  moment  might  bring  a  sudden  challenge 
and  the  bullet. 

At  the  foot  of  the  slope  they  left  the  shelter 
of  the  brush  and  crawling  slowly  across  a 
field  of  new-mown  barley  reached  a  wagon 
track,  inches  deep  in  soft  dust. 

Somebody  coughed,  and  they  waited, 
bunched  together  in  a  hollow  at  a  turn  in  the 
road.  A  sentry  approached,  his  head  and 
shoulders  looming  dark  against  the  gray  of 
the  sky.  He  walked  leisurely,  as  a  man  to 
whom  all  thought  of  danger  is  far  absent, 
and  the  four  rel>els  crouched  lower,  scarcely 
daring  to  breathe. 

They  could  not  shoot,  they  had  no  bayo- 
nets, and  though  bent  on  killing,  to  use  the 
knife  was  against  their  traditions,  savoring 
overmuch  of  the  men  they  fought.  As  for 
the  sentry,  he  heard  a  faint  rustling,  that 
was  all.  His  rifle  was  snatched  from  his 
hand  and  a  fist  crashed  against  his  jaw. 

"A  knock-out"  whispered  the  Cockney, 
stooping  over  him.     "Nine,  ten;  Marshall 
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To  men  who  have  risked  their  lives  time 
and  time  again,  one  risk  more  or  less  is  of 
small  account.  They  left  the  sentry  sprawl- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  road  and  tip-toed  on. 

"When  I  whistle"  said  Marshall  under 
his  breath,  "shoot  into  the  air  an'  yell  like 
thunder.  This  way,  Boyd.  Fraser  an* 
Sherwin  'ull  keep  over  to  the  right."  The 
Cockney  grinned,  the  spirit  of  adventure 
that  had  dragged  him  across  the  world 
stirred  within  him,  and  he  broke  into  a  quick 
noiseless  run,  Marshall  close  at  his  heels. 

They  reached  a  corral  behind  a  low  frame 
building  and  halted,  the  night  wind  beating 
on  their  faces.  Then  Marshall  whistled, 
they  fired  and  rushed  forward  shouting  and 
turned  into  the  street  at  the  same  moment 
as  Fraser  and  Sherwin  swung  round  from 
the  opposite  side. 

War  is  terrible  enough  by  the  light  of  day 
in  an  open  country  with  the  sun  shining; 
night  and  the  narrow  streets  of  a  town 
peopled  with  women  and  children  are  added 
horrors. 

The  rebels  advanced  in  the  direction  of 
the  church,  keeping  close  to  the  walls  and 
yelling  continuously,  while  half-dressed 
Mexicans  awakened  to  the  grim  reality  of 
rifle-fire,  splintering  wood-work  and  wild 
shrieks,  swarmed  out  of  the  houses  and, 
dazed  with  sleep,  shot  down  their  own  men 
or  fled  panic-stricken  to  the  hills. 

As  a  fight  it  was  perhaps  a  failure,  the 
Federals  having  no  stomach  for  battle.  They 
were  few  in  number,  three  weak  companies, 
no  match  for  the  Insurrecto  army  which  had 
most  assuredly  attacked  them  in  oven^'helm- 
ing  force  under  cover  of  darkness.  So,  with 
every  excuse  in  the  world,  they  took  to  their 
heels. 

Sherwin,  overwhelmed  by  a  sudden  rush 
of  fugitives  too  terrified  to  use  their  Mausers, 
was  rolled  over  and  tr(Kiden  underfoot. 
He  rose  shakily,  his  head  singing.  **Wish 
they*d  look  where  they're  going  to;  dum 
them!"  he  muttered. 

Marshall  glanced  back  over  his  shoulder 
as  he  filled  his  magazine.    "Hurt  any?" 

"Nope"  answered  Sherwin,  and  seated 
himself  in  a  doorway  to  consider. 

The  Cockney,  yelping  excitedly  like  a 
puppy  after  a  rat,  ran  fonvard. 

**Hi!  Cocoanut  shies,  two  a  penny!  All 
ther  w'y  to  Wmpstead  'Kath!  Hup  you, 
Shenvin !"  A  Mexican  turned  snarling  and 
lunge^l  with  his  bayonet,  but  Fraser  swung  his 
rifle  and  brought  him  down  with  the  butt. 
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window.  And  the  sergeant,  dragged  into 
the  street  by  the  scni£F  of  his  neck,  had  pro- 
tested in  an  ecstasy  of  fear,  pouring  forth  a 
voluble  stream  of  Spanish. 

"He's  scairt  he'll  be  killed"  Marshall 
translated,  "an'  he  wants  he  should  jine  us. 
Sez  he'll  get  all  his  men  too.  They've  bin 
hankerin'  to  fight  ag'in'  old  man  Diaz  fer 
y'ars,  so  he  sez.  Looked  like  it  an  hour  ago. 
That's  why  he  hid." 

Thus  it  was  that  the  survivors  of  the  garri- 
son transferred  their  allegiance  and  became 
rebels  against  the  government  of  their 
country  with  enthusiastic  shouts  of  "Viva 
Madero!" 

"They're  just  fifteen  to  our  one"  said 
Sherwin.  "If  they  chose  they  could  wipe 
the  earth  with  us." 

The  Cockne'y  brushed  the  ash  off  his 
cigar.  "Ho,  yus!  But  it's  too  late  ter  think 
o'  that.  If  we'd  fretted  abaht  those  little 
detyles  we  wouldn't  be  'ere  now." 

"You  betcher."  Fraser  snapped  his 
fingers  at  a  tiny  child  who  stared  at  them 
gravely.  "You  betcher.  If  we  was  runnin' 
the  circus  correckly,  we'd  be  postin'  out- 
posts an'  foolin'  round  gen'rally.  As  it  is, 
it  don't  faze  us  any,  an' — oh !  say,  we  for- 
gotten the  wounded." 

"No,  we  ain't"  said  Marshall.  "I  sent 
the  prisoners  to  collect  'em,  but  say,  thar's 
the  little  off'cer."  And  the  rebels  crossed 
over  to  the  church,  accompanied  by  a  chat- 
tering crowd. 

The  lieutenant  lay  where  he  had  fallen, 
still  clutching  his  sword,  but  as  Marshall 
bent  over  him  he  opened  his  eyes. 

"Guess  the  kid  ain't  dead  this  journey. 
H'm!  it's  his  shoulder.  We'll  fix  him. 
Give's  a  hand,  someone." 

They  carried  him  into  the  house,  laid  him 
on  a  bed  and  dressed  his  wounds. 

"He's  comin'  to  ag'in"  said  Fraser. 
"Make  him  drink  some  uh  that  dope." 

**Afadre  de  Diosr  He  opened  his  eyes 
once  more  and  blinked  in  the  glare  of  the 
lamp  at  the  four  strange  faces  and  the  huge 
shadows  bulking  on  the  walls. 

"'Ullo!  old  man"  said  the  Cockney. 
"You're  orl  right,  aren't    yer?" 

"Is  it  hurtin'  yuh  any?"  asked  Fraser. 
"Here,  drink  this." 

The  Mexican  muttered  a  word  or  two  in 
Spanish,  but  Marshall  shook  his  head. 
"Can't  make  it." 

"What's  'e  s'yin'?"  said  the  Cockney. 
"Can't  you  understand  'im?" 


"You  American,  hey?"  said  the  Mexican. 

They  nodded.  "Lambeth,  London,  Eng- 
land," said  the  Cockney.  "Just  back  o* 
Thomas's  'Orspital." 

The  wounded  boy  frowned  wearily;  then 
memory  returned  with  all  its  hideousness 
and  left  him  stunned  and  shivering.  He 
tried  to  sit  up,  but  Marshall  put  out  a  big, 
kindly  hand. 

"Did  you  take  da  town?"  he  whispered, 
and  his  voice  was  so  faint  they  had  to  lean 
over  the  bed  to  hear  him. 

"An' — an'  my  men?"  It  hurt  him  to  talk, 
yet  there  was  much  he  wanted  to  know. 

"Some  were  killed"  said  Marshall  gently. 
"The  rest — the  rest  came  over  to  us.  Sabe?" 

A  tear  rolled  down  the  boy's  cheek. 

"That's  all  right,  old  chap!  They  want  to 
be  free  same  as  us.  Say,  you're  too  good  to 
be  fightin'  fer  old  man  Diaz,  yud  better  jine 
us,  too." 

"I  die  sooner"  he  answered  fiercely. 
"You— you  gome  here  an'  fight  an'  keel  dem, 
an'  it — it  no  matter  to  you.  You  no  onder- 
stand,  you  American.  It  fon  for  you,  but 
for  dem — how  many  you  keel,  hey?" 

The  four  men  said  nothing.  The  out- 
burst startled  them  and  they  felt  vaguely 
aggrieved. 

Marshall  patted  the  thin  hand  gendy. 
"That's  all  right,  old  chap!  That's  all 
right!" 

"It's  war"  said  Fraser,  philosophically. 

"Prahd  as  'ell,  ighn't  'e?"  said  the  Cockney. 

"An' — we,  we  in  dees  town — only  ver* 
few  soldier — an'  you  attack  us!  What  can 
we  do,  hey?  You  bring  men  an'  men  an' 
den  more  men.  How  many  men  you  got-ta?" 

"How^s  that?  Men?  Oh!"  Marshall 
smiled  nervously.  "There's  Sherwin  an' 
Fraser" — he  waved  his  hand  to  each  in  turn 
— "an'  this  is  Boyd,  only  he's  from  London 
and  used  to  be  a  sailor  an'  other  things. 
Myself,  I'm  Marshall;  bin  cow-punchin'  in 
Texas." 

"You  da  officers,  hoy?"  said  the  lieuten- 
ant.   "How  many  men?" 

"B'lieve  he — he  thinks  we're  a  doggoned 
army"  muttered  Fraser. 

"There  ighn't  no  more  of  us"  explained 
the  Cockney.  He  held  up  four  blackened 
fingers. 

The  little  lieutenant  gazed  blindly  at  the 
four  rebels,  then  he  turned  his  head  away 
from  the  light  and  began  to  cry. 

"What's  ther  matter  now?"  said  the 
Cockney  uncomf' 
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"It^s  his  wound  hurtin*  him"  said  Fraser. 
"I  had  a  bullet  through  my  arm  once." 

And  being  simple  men  and  unobservant 
by  nature,  they  accepted  the  explanation, 
not  knowing  that  there  are  some  wounds  far 
deeper  than  those  made  by  bullet  or  steel. 

Before  the  sun  had  risen  on  another  day, 
a  body  of  rebels,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
strong,  well  mounted  and  well  armed,  halted 
on  the  slopes  some  miles  south  of  the 
town. 

And  as  they  rested  their  horses,  waiting 
for  orders  to  advance,  two  scouts  rode  in 
bringing  with  them  a  bedraggled  Federal 
soldier,  who  on  being  taken  before  the  com- 
manding officer  and  threatened  with  instant 
death  did  he  not  speak  the  truth,  broke  the 
news  that  there  had  been  a  battle  the  pre- 
vious night  in  which  his  regiment  had  been 
annihilated.  He,  indeed,  was  the  sole  sur- 
vivor: a  miraculous  escape,  considering  that 
he  had  fought  to  the  last. 

"There's  no  force  within  a  hundred  miles 
of  us,"  groaned  the  commanding  officer,  a 
big  fleshy  man  with  a  drooping  red  mus- 
tache. "How  in  thunder — I  don't  under- 
stand, do  you?"  he  ended  weakly,  which 
was  all  the  more  surprising,  as  he  rather 
prided  himself  on  his  firmness  and  mental 

grip. 

"The  greaser's  lyin' "  said  the  hatchet- 
faced  second-in-command,  when  the  news 
had  been  interpreted.  "We'll  take  him 
along  and  shoot  him  if  he  is." 

A  couple  of  hours  later  the  rebels  clat- 
tered into  the  small  town,  which  bore  in  its 
broken  windows  and  bullet-pocked  walls  all 
the  marks  of  hard  fighting. 

In  front  of  the  church  they  came  upon 
four  dirty  disheveled  scarecrows  who  carried 
rifles  and  smiled  happily  and  did  not  trouble 
to  present  arms  as  would  perhaps  have  been 
fitting. 

"What  in  thunder!"  said  the  bigred-mus- 
tached  man,  reining  up  and  glaring  at  the  four. 
"What  in  thunder  are  you  doing  here?  I 
thought — I  thought  you  were — were  killed !" 


And  if  his  manner  of  speech  were  any  index 
to  his  mind,  he  bitterly  regretted  their  re- 
turn to  life.  "Where've  you  bin?  What's 
it  all  mean,  anyway?"  He  pointed  to  the 
row  of  sheeted  figures  l>'ing  by  the  church 
wall — the  grim  aftermath  of  war. 

"We  came  over  the  hills"  said  Marshall, 
"an'  captured  the  place.  We've  got  a  bunch 
uh  prisoners  round  somewheres.  That's 
some  uh  them  over  thar;  but  they're  aU 
Insurrectos  now." 

"You  captured  the  place,  hey?"  said  the 
commanding  officer;  "captured  it.  Where 
are  the  rest  of  you?"  And  then  the  full 
horror  of  the  situation  dawned  on  him. 

"Why,  there  ighn't  no  rest  of  us!"  said  the 
Cockney  cheerfully.  "There  was  us  four, 
that's  all.  We  'ad  to  walk,  too,  owin'  to 
haccidents." 

"Four !"  The  commanding  officer  turned 
a  deep  crimson  as  he  thought  of  the  machine 
gun  and  his  two  hundred  and  fifty  warriors, 
crowding  into  the  small  street,  and  above  all 
of  the  newspapers. 

"Four!"  spluttered  the  second-in-com- 
mand. 

And:  "Four!"  said  the  Mexican  officer, 
his  eyes  almost  starting  out  of  his  head. 
''Carambar 

"Yes"  said  Fraser  simply.  "A  good  little 
fight,  too."  The  four  scarecrows  waited  for 
the  praise  that  was  theirs. 

"Four!"  said  the  big  man  again.  He 
felt  that  his  brain  was  giving  way  under  the 
strain.  "But  what  in  thunder  made  you* 
do  it?   Didn't  you  know — " 

"What  made  us  do  it?"  repeated  Marshall 
slowly.  He  had  to  search  back  in  his  mind 
for  a  reason;  it  had  all  seemed  so  matter- 
of-fact  in  the  doing.  "Why,  we  was  thirsty 
principally,  I  guess." 

"An'  hungry"  put  in  Sherwin. 

"Good  God!"  gasped  the  big  man  help- 
lessly. 

"Tykin'  a  tahn  ighn't  nothin'  really,  is  it, 
Fraser?"  said  the  Cockney  in  a  penetrating 
whisper.  "The  'ard  part  is  findin'  the  tahn 
to  tyke." 


Alaska:    A  Condition  and  a  Program 


By  Walter  E.  Clark 

Governor  or  Alaska 


Forty-five  years  after  the  United  States  paid  Russia  seven  million  dollars  in  gold  for  the 
uninspiring  district  of  Alaska^  the  American  people  are  wrought  up  over  the  question  of  the 
development  of  the  vast  mineral  wealth  of  the  possession,  not  its  gold,  but  its  coal.  On  one  side 
stand  those  who  fear  that  Alaska's  resources  are  to  be  ^'gobbled  up'';  on  the  other  are  those  who 
fear  that  this  potential  country  is  to  be  "bottled  up."  The  following  article,  written  for  this 
magazine  by  the  governor  of  the  territory ^  is  a  frank  statement  of  Alaska's  position,  as  its  chief 
executive  sees  it. 


PUBLIC  opinion  has  frequently 
been  compared  to  the  movement 
of  a  pendulum.  Both  swing  forth 
and  back,  responsive  to  an  impel- 
ling force.  Both,  after  the  force  has 
been  applied,  soon  reach  an  extreme  up- 
ward point  whence  they  inevitably  gravitate 
backward  and  then  move  upward  again  to 
an  op{>osite  extreme.  The  simile  is  inapt 
in  this  pardcular  among  others:  the  pendu- 
lum of  a  well-ordered  clock  is  regular,  an- 
swering a  mechanical  law,  while  that  of 
public  opinion  is  often  irregular  and  sub- 
ject to  spasmodic  impulses.  The  compari- 
son will  answer,  however,  for  the  present 
purpose — which  is  to  show  that  public 
opinion  concerning  Alaska  has  just  now 
reached  a  point  from  which  it  must  inev- 
itably retreat,  seeking  the  perpendicular 
position  of  the  pendulum  while  at  rest. 

The  people  generally  and  the  lawmakers 
generally  do  not  understand  Alaska.  A 
very  few  years  ago  the  people  who  live  in 
the  territory  and  a  minority  of  those  who 
live  in  the  extreme  northwest  part  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  Alaska  gateway,  were 
almost  the  only  people  who  believed  that 
this  northern  possession  of  ours  would  ever 
be  of  any  great  value  to  the  nation;  much 
less  that  it  would  become  largely  inhabited 
or  yield  a  variety  of  natural  products,  other 
than  gold  and  furs  and  fish.  Very  recently 
the  territory  has  been  unwisely  and  indis- 
criminately advertised;  and  although  it  is 
unquestionably  a  vast  treasure-house,  its 
great  resources  have  actually  been  overesti- 
mated. Unfortunately,  the  later  condition 
has  been  promoted  by  persons  who,  ^\^th 
whatever   good   intendons   (and   their  in- 


tentions have  not  been  invariably  disinter- 
ested), have  caused  a  paralysis  of  natural 
development.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  facts  than  statements  that  cor- 
poration greed  is  threatening  the  proper 
conservation  of  resources  other  than  the 
fisheries.  Nothing  could  be  more  disheart- 
ening to  the  Alaskans  than  the  present  state 
of  inaction  which  has  resulted. 

It  was  not  until  1905  that  a  slowly-chang- 
ing public  opinion  in  regard  to  Alaska  re- 
ceived a  still  further  awakening  by  the 
preparations  of  certain  capitalists  to  con- 
nect some  of  the  interior  copper  fields  with 
the  coast  by  a  railroad  nearly  200  miles 
long.  The  building  of  the  railroad  and  the 
staking  of  many  coal  claims  under  the  pro- 
visions of  a  most  inadequate  and  unjust  law 
governing  the  acquisition  of  coal-bearing 
lands  marked  the  beginning  of  a  greater 
popular  exploitation  of  Alaska  and  its  re- 
sources. The  people  of  the  territor>'  had 
deplored  the  popular  ignorance  in  the  States 
regarding  Alaska  and  its  climate,  resources 
and  possibilities  of  development,  and  had 
experienced  much  disappointment  at  the 
reluctance  of  "eastern  capital'*  to  invest 
in  this  distant  and  lit  tie- understood  part  of 
the  world.  The  actions  of  coal  claimants 
have  directly  and  indirectly  had  the  result 
of  involving  unjustly  one  administration  of 
the  Interior  Department  in  scandal,  and  the 
investment  of  large  funds  in  railway  build- 
ing by  a  New  York  syndicate  has  caused 
the  investors  to  be  subjected  to  vicious  at- 
tacks such  as  are  frequently  made  upon 
large  corporate  interests  elsewhere.  So  it 
has  come  about  that  although  Alaska  was 
suffering  untP  ars  ago  from  the 
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popular  ignorance  and  indifference  about 
the  territory  which  were  so  prevalent  in  the 
States,  there  is  now  no  lack  of  persons  who 
possess  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Alaska 
conditions — howbeit  that  knowledge  was 
diffused  to  a  large  extent  by  persons  who 
found  it  profitable  to  spread  exaggerated 
statements  and  to  invent  scandals.  For  the 
time  being  the  latter  state  seems  scarcely 
better  than  the  former. 

I  would  not  disparage  by  any  statement 
of  mine  such  material  progress  as  has  been 
made  in  Alaska  by  those  who  have  come 
here  and  given  the  best  years  of  their  lives 
to  a  sturdy  work  of  development;  but  we 
must  all  decry  the  fact  that  greater  progress 
has  not  been  rendered  possible.  The 
things  that  have  been  done  have  been  done 
despite  the  want  of  adequate  fostering  care 
by  government. 

Withal,  the  annual  output  of  gold  ranges 
from  $16,000,000  to  $20,000,000  a  year,  and 
the  products  of  the  fisheries  (last  year) 
amounted  to  about  $14,000,000.  Copper, 
timber,  furs  and  limited  agricultural  prod- 
ucts amount  to  a  million  or  two  more.  The 
annual  coastwise  commerce  between  Alaska 
and  the  States,  in  both  directions,  amounts 
to  about  $50,000,000  per  annum.  One  can 
only  surmise  how  much  greater  would  have 
been  the  value  of  these  products  and  the 
volume  of  this  commerce  had  the  past  con- 
gresses devoted  more  careful  attention  to 
the  needs  of  the  territory. 

The  extraordinary  controversies  over  the 
coal  lands  and  other  matters  have  had  the 
effect,  first,  of  directing  the  attention  of  the 
general  public  to  the  great  resources  of 
Alaska,  and,  second,  of  bringing  the  prin- 
cipal needs  of  the  territory  sharply  to  the 
attention  of  Congress.  These  needs  are  not 
of  a  complex  nature  at  all,  but  unfortunately 
the  discussion  of  the  coal  land,  railroad  and 
harbor  questions  has  been  inspired  by  so 
much  selfishness  and  by  such  sordid  pur- 
poses of  demagogism  that  a  very  simple 
situation  has  been  translated  into  what  is 
now  commonly  called  "the  Alg^ska  problem." 
For  my  part  I  can  not  recognize  the  exist- 
ence of  an  "Alaska  problem"  inherent  in 
any  premises  which  existed  prior  to  the 
recent  period  of  false  "conser\'ation," 
scandal  and  muckraking.  If  the  coal-land 
question  had  been  treated  with  wisdom  and 
discernment  eight  years  ago.  when  a  hope- 
less law  was  enact«l,  or  even  tcur  years  ago 
when  a  worse  law  was  placed  on  the  statute 


books,  the  present  condition  under  which 
not  an  oimce  of  Alaska's  rich  store  of  fuel 
may  be  mined  would  not  have  arisen  at  all. 
If  we  must  recognize  a  general  Alaska  prob- 
lem now,  as  it  seems  we  must,  the  various 
questions  of  and  by  which  it  is  formed  would 
still  lend  themselves  to  solution  if  intelligence 
and  devotion  and  non-partisanship  were 
applied  to  the  cause.  But  considerations 
of  political  advantage,  a  good  deal  of  igno- 
rance, and  even  a  desire  for  personal  revenge 
have  taken  the  place  of  these.  Nearly  all  of 
the  most  conspicuous  articles  in  the  news- 
papers and  the  periodical  press  have  been 
written  by  persons  who  never  visited  Alaska, 
but  who  are  confident,  it  would  appear,  that 
somebody  is  trying  to  steal  Alaska's  coal 
and  everj'thing  else  of  Value.  They  think 
it  their  duty  to  stop  the  thief.  Particularly 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Controller  Bay  fiasco 
mendacity  ran  riot,  and  forgery  succeeded 
falsehood.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  this 
sort  of  publicity  has  had  an  unfortunate 
deterring  effect  upon  the  Congress  at  Wash- 
ington, arid  this  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
at. 

Since  recent  false  statements  'have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  unfortunate  situa- 
tion in  which  Alaska  finds  itself  at  present, 
it  follows  that  a  spreading  of  the  truth  will 
assist  materially  in  resolving  this  situation. 
The  truth  is  that  neither  the  harbors  tribu- 
tary to  the  coal  fields,  nor  any  other  harbors 
in  the  territory,  have  been  monopolized,  or 
even  threatened  by  any  persons  seeking 
exclusive  privileges.  The  truth  is  that  no 
transportation  monopoly  has  been  created. 
The  truth  is  that  no  large  aggregations  of 
mineral  claims  have  been  brought  under 
monopolistic  ownership  or  control.  The 
truth  is  that  while  the  development  of 
Alaska  resources  calls  loudly  for  large  cap- 
ital, opportunities  for  poor  men  have  not 
been  impaired  and  will  not  be  impaired,  but 
rather  improved  by  the  activities  of  capital. 
To  use  that  current  phrase  of  demagogues, 
Alaska  resources  have  not  been  "gobbled 
up."  I  apprehend  that  the  members  of  a 
syndicate  who  should  accomplish  the  im- 
possible feat  of  "gobbling  up"  Alaska  would 
speedily  suffer  from  a  severe  attack  of  indi- 
gestion. 

Greatly  as  we  may  deplore  the  present 
conditions,  we  can  not  expect  a  remedy  by 
merely  denouncing  them.  A  great  many 
Alaskans  and  the  leading  members  of  the 
national  administration  realize  this.    At  the 
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subject  of  mudi  difTfri-ncc  of  ii])ini(m.  Il  mil  withinil  tinisiiliTiilion  of  ihi-  fiict  that 
is  not  netessiiry  lo  ikriilc  which  of  these  many  juTMins  iliiulnlfs^ly  iiri'  innstituiion- 
suljjfcls  is  the  more  im])cmant:  both  are  iilly  oj)po>rt;cl  lo  ^lovemment  oivrnTship  of 
viliil.  The  eoitl  is  wortlilcss  without  rail-  trunsporlalion  lini's.  The  comiiiions  in 
rojulii  to  transiiort  it;  tlu-  riiilroails  woulii  he  Alaska' lie  ref;ar<ls  as  peruliar;  aivi.  more- 
far  kw  |irotilalile  wiihoiil  (he  cojiI  for  (on-  over,  he  pertinently  lites  ilie  faU  that  tlie 
na^e  as  well  as  for  enjjitie  fuel.  If  one  must  j;i)vernmenl  owns  ami  nperaies  ilie  Panama 
choose,  the  lrans])orlalic)ti  i|uestion  is  [.roll-  Kailroail  ami  will  own  ami  o|)erate  the 
al.lv  the  more  vita!  of  ihe  tw..;  hill  nol,.«ly  Panama  Canal.  As  to  ihe  in.Mrunientaliiy 
iloulils  that  the  setllenieni  of  eillier  will  lead  l.v  ulii.h  the  [>ro]jOM'il  ;;overnmenl  railr-iad 
.speedily  to  the  si'itlomenl  of  the  otlier.  in  Alaska  shall  l-e  operate*!  the  ailministra- 
Presidenl  Tafl  has  emiorse.1  Ihe  !)ropo>al  lion  has  noi  expre^M-.!  an  opinion.  The 
of  Secretary  Fi>)ier  that  at  least  one  trunk  i|Uestion  whether  the  f;"Veniriu-nt  .-hall  .ip- 
lineof  railroa.l.  la]J|jin;;  oneol  lheprinei|.al  erate  ihe  railroail  or  shall  lease  it  to  an 
coal  liel.ls  ami  eonneelin-  one  of  the  navi-a-  op,-raliim  eompanv  mav  be  l.^fl  lo  C.n-ress. 
hk-  rivers  of  ihe  inierior  wiih  tidewater,  I.e  Mv  ..hh  opinion  i-  llial  niaiiv  of  tho>,- 
huih  hy  the  l'\-.kTal  ^'overnm.■nt.  Within  pers..ns  who  are  oppo-.d.  ..ii  i.;eneral  prin- 
it  few  months  after  he  took  eliar^e  of  ihi'  eiple.s.  to  iiovernmenl  ..uner-hi|i  and  oprra- 
Imerior  Deparlmenl.  Mr.  n,her  vi,il.-.l  the  li..n  of  railroad- mav  l.,ok  «Mh  .  omphu.  n.  v 
eoasl  of  .\la^ka  and  one  of  the  principal  iijion  the  huildin-;  of  a  -ov.rioiieni  road  in 
eoal  fields  as  well  as  ihe  upper  liavi-ahle  ,\la>ka.  in  conM-leralion  of  the  -p. .  ial  .on- 
wati-rsof  the  ureal  \ukon  river,  and  ihere  dili.>n,  there.  e.-peei.dl>  if  ii  I.e  de.  ide.l  llial 
received  visual  lesiimoiiy  as  lo  the  iinpor-  the  ^'overnnienl  >hall  !e:ne  the  operation 
tance  of  Iwidi  ihe  irans|iortaiion  and  ihe  .if  ihe  road  io  a  private  eoni|iaM\  under  ilie 
fuel  pn.hlem-.  Hi-  con.lii^ion  lo  re.om-  I.Tin-  of  a  ha-e  a.eeptaMe  1..  ihr  Mov.rn- 
ini:n(i  thai  ihe  Initcl  ^tali-  should  eon-  menl  imd  ealiiiiale.l  1.-  <or,-,TVe  ihe  ini,r- 
stnict  one  arterial  line  of  railroail  in  Alaska  esls  of  the  |iul.lii.  I'eder.il  ai.l  f..r  ihe  ion- 
was  n<it  rviiched  without  a  very  <lelil)eralt.-  struction  of  railroad^  Ii.i-  heeii  i Aimded  in 
and  painstaking;  Minly  of  the  subject,  and  various  forms,  notably  ii>  ihe  i-um  ..i  l.Li:d 
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there  is  a  prospect  that  it  will  obtain  con- 
sideration. Then  the  problem  will  be  to 
reconcile  the  views  of  those  who  entertain 
the  fear  that  a  monopoly  will  result  under 
any  plan  which  may  be  adopted  for  the 
mining  of  Alaska  coal  and  the  wishes  of 
those  who  believe  that  almost  any  condition 
would  be  better  than  the  present  state  of 
stagnation  and  deprivation. 

While  the  interests  of  the  public  must  be 
regarded  as  paramount,  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  a  due  regard  for  the  rewards 
which  capitalized  enterprise  is  entitled  to 
obtain  from  its  operations  must  be  ob- 
served in  the  framing  of  any  coal  land  law 
for  this  territory. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  the  sine  qtm 
non  of  early  prosperity  and  settlement  in 
Alaska  is  a  more  considerate  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  some  extent  on  the  part  of  the 
press  and  people  of  the  United  States, 
toward  the  territo^}^  This  improved  atti- 
tude should  consist,  among  other  things,  of 
a  clearer  discernment  of  the  rights  of  highly 
capitalized  interests.  The  main  resources 
of  the  district  were  so  securely  locked  up  by 
the  forces  of  nature  at  the  beginning  of  the 
world  that  they  never  can  become  produc- 
tive unless  expensive  means  of  operation  are 
provided.  To  keep  capital  out  for  fear  of 
monopolies  is  not  worthy  of  American 
courage  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  the 
first  and  last  instances  it  is  to  beg  the  whole 


question    of   territorial   development    ttriA 
progress. 

The   great    territory   comprised    in    the 
Seward  purchase  will  in  the  years  to  come 
be  the  abiding  place  of  a  people  much  more 
numerous  than  those  who  reside  there  at 
present,  although  I  am  not  among  those 
who  prophesy  a  population  of  several  mil- 
lions.   The  natural  conditions  do  not  prom- 
ise great  density  of  population,  and  will 
never  encourage  it  unless  the  circumstances 
affecting  human  migrations  and  modes  of 
life  shall   be  greatly  changed  during  the 
progress  of  the  world  in  the  next  centuiy. 
But  the  territory  is  a  healthful  place  of  resi- 
dence, whatever  may  be  the  popular  mis- 
conceptions regarding  its  climate;  the  mines 
and  the  forests  and  the  fisheries  are  at  the 
beginning  of  their  productiveness;  the  agri- 
cultural lands  in\ite  settlers  as  hardy  and 
thrifty  as  millions  of  those  who  inhabit 
northern  Europe;  the  opportunities  of  the 
future  in  many  walks  of  life  will  be  count- 
less for  those  to  whom  work  is  gospel.    A 
territory  with  such  riches  and  opportunities, 
but  so  sparsely  settled  as  it  is  at  present, 
does  not  need  many  new  laws;  but  further 
neglect  to  enact  those  few  primary  meas- 
ures which  alone  can  cause  the  proper  de- 
velopment  of   the   natural   resources   and 
bring  to  the  Territory  a  larger  number  of 
happy   and    prosperous    people    to    enjoy 
them  must  be  regarded  as  discreditable  to 
the  nation. 


Possession 


By  W.  H.  No  YES 


Shrouded  and  still,  within  a  shadowy  place, 

Tomorrow  stands. 
And  wc  toward  the  veiled  averted  face 

Stretch  eager  hands! 

But  she,  a  myster}',  stands  aloof  and  free 

Until  at  last 
Herself  unveils  her  face,  and  lo!  we  see 

She  is  our  past. 
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By  Peter  B.  Kyne 
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A  WAVE  of  moral  turpitude  had  struck 
i\       the  mining-camp  of  Lundy  Dig- 

/  %      gings,  which  was  (and,  for  that 

^^"%  matter,  is)  in  Mono  county,  Cali- 
^  JL  fornia.  Colonel  Jim  Townsend, 
editor  of  the  Mining  Index y  and  the  moral, 
social  and  political  mentor  of  the  Diggings, 
was,  in  a  measure,  so  to  speak,  the  original 
ripple  from  which  had  grown  the  said  wave  of 
moral  turpitude.  The  Colonel  started  the 
downward  plunge  by  fathering  a  string  of 
most  phenomenal  lies,  directed  for  the  most 
part  toward  belittling  the  neighboring  camp 
of  Aurora,  just  across  the  line  in  Nevada. 

Colonel  Townsend  stated,  editorially, 
that  Aurora  was  merely  a  boom  camp  and 
would  soon  "peter"  out,  and,  prophesying 
the  beginning  of  the  "petering"  process 
within  the  next  sixty  days,  cordially  invited 
the  wise  men  of  Aurora,  to  whom  a  hint  was 
sufficient,  to  settle  in  Lundy  Diggings. 
Major  Hector  Quackenbush,  editor  of  the 
Aurora  Turkey-Buzzard,  replying  to  this 
attack,  referred,  editorially  of  course,  to 
Lundy  Diggings  as  a  wart  on  the  fair  face 
of  nature,  and  an  exceedingly  dull,  deadly 
wart  at  that.  So  "dead,"  in  fact,  was 
Lundy  Diggings,  cited  the  Major,  that  they 
hadn't  had  a  killing  there  in  three  months. 

This  latter  statement  hurt  Colonel  Town- 
send,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  true.  How- 
ever, as  a  loyal  Lundyite,  he  printed  a 
fitting  defense  to  Major  Quackenbush 's 
attack  and  branded  the  Major  as  a  coyote 
with  the  interior  of  a  rattlesnake,  intimating 
that  if  the  lack  of  killings  in  Lundy  Dig- 
gings displeased  Major  Quackenbush,  he, 
the  Major,  might  revive  that  popular  pas- 
time by  presuming  to  visit  Lundy  Diggings 
— ^just  once. 

In  reply  to  this,  the  editor  of  the  Aurora 
Turkey-Buzzard  delved  into  the  pyrotechnic 
past  of  Colonel  Townsend,  branding  him 
the  most  degenerate  and  horrible  liar  on 


earth.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  make  a 
sworn  affidavit  that  he  had  known  Colonel 
Townsend  when  he  lived  in  a  cabin  on 
Jackass  Hill,  in  Tuolumne  county,  with  one 
Bret  Harte,  and  that  even  in  those  days, 
owing  to  his  absolute  aversion  to  veracity. 
Colonel  Townsend  had  been  known  far 
and  wide  by  the  ironical  sobriquet  of 
"Truthful  James." 

Now,  if  the  truth  must  be  known,  Aurora 
was  a  "boom"  camp,  and  Lundy  Diggings 
was  a  trifle  jealous.  Altogether  too  many  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  Diggings  were  emigrating 
to  Aurora  and,  as  the  natural  champion  of 
the  community,  it  was  up  to  Colonel  Town- 
send  to  fight  the  inroads  of  rival  camps  and 
to  advertise  Lundy  Diggings  to  the  limit 
through  the  columns  of  his  little  weekly 
paper,  the  A  fining  Index, 

However,  aside  from  the  announcement 
of  an  occasional  one-fiddle  dance  at  the 
schoolhousc,  and  the  reports  of  the  weekly 
output  of  gold  in  the  mines  at  Lundy  Dig- 
gings, news  was  scarce  with  the  Colonel. 
He  pined  for  a  "freak"  stor>',  and  finally  he 
took  to  invention  as  the  offspring  of  neces- 
sity. He  induced  Pat  Brady  to  go  over  to 
Tuolumne  county  and  rob  a  stage.  Obedi- 
ent to  instructions,  Pat  left  behind  him  a 
trail  as  broad  as  a  county  road,  with  the 
result  that  the  sheriff  of  Mariposa  trailed 
the  fugitive  through  Sonora  Pass  and 
Bridgeport  down  to  Lundy  Diggings,  where 
he  and  Pat  Brady  shot  it  out  together  with 
blank  cartridges  in  front  of  the  Hotel  Lundy. 
When  the  guns  were  empty  Pat  surrendered, 
whereupon  Colonel  Townsend  brought  for- 
ward eight  witnesses  to  prove  an  alibi  and 
defied  the  sheriff  to  take  Pat  Brady  out  of 
Mono  county  without  requisition  papers. 

Thus  l)egan  the  first  press-agenting  of 
Lundy  Diggings.  Colonel  Townsend  printed 
a  story  with  a  three-column  head  in  the 
Index  and   the   Caraon   ^^^-al  and   the 
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Aurora  Turkey-Buzzard  "fdl"  for  the  story 
also.  Lundy  Diggings  was  given  con- 
siderable publicity,  and  the  sheriff  of  Tuol- 
umne, having  accepted  return  of  the  "loot" 
from  Pat  Brady,  attended  to  the  business 
which  had  really  brought  him  to  Lundy 
Diggings  and  departed,  richer  by  twenty- 
five  dollars  collected  by  Colonel  Townsend 
in  the  Pick  and  Drill  saloon,  the  Lxmdy  Lily 
saloon  and  the  Sluice  Box. 

Two  days  later  Tioga  Tom  died  of 
delirium  tremens  in  the  back  room  of  the 
Sluice  Box.  Colonel  Townsend  suggested 
a  public  wake  and  funeral,  with  interment 
at  Aurora.  The  idea  was  a  marvel,  and  so 
was  Tioga  Tom's  wake.  The  Lundyites, 
two  hundred  strong,  followed  the  body  into 
Aurora,  thus  promoting  the  largest  funeral 
ever  held  in  that  country.  In  addition  the 
occasion  furnished  Colonel  Townsend  with 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  a  humorous 
story,  and  by  a  subtle  play  of  words  he  gave 
the  world  to  understand  that  had  Tioga 
Tom  been  alive  he  would  never  have  con- 
sented to  burial  in  Aurora;  that  no  "dead" 
men  were  tolerated  in  Lundy  Diggings, 
however  far  Aurora  might  have  degenerated 
in  that  respect. 

A  week  later  a  Piute  buck  murdered  a 
Basque  sheep  herder,  and  the  men  of  Lundy 
I^iggingSi  incited  thereto  by  a  vitriolic 
editorial  in  the  Index,  lynched  the  Piute. 
Once  more  Lundy  Diggings  was  on  the 
map.  The  Reno  and  Carson  papers  re- 
ferred to  the  Diggings  as  a  live  camp  where 
the  blind  goddess  never  slept  on  the  job. 

Truthful  James  was  so  delighted  with  his 
efforts  that  he  decided  to  promote  a  grand 
municipal  spree,  and  seized  upon  the  fourth 
of  July  as  a  pretext.  He,  in  company  with 
his  compatriots,  awoke  on  the  morning  of 
the  sixth,  and  in  order  to  save  his  second- 
class  postal  privilege  the  Colonel  was  forced 
to  reprint  the  issue  of  the  Index  from  the 
week  previous.  Major  Quackenbush  was 
quick  to  notice  this,  and  branded  Lundy 
Diggings  as  the  greatest  natural  asylum  for 
inebriates  east  of  the  Sierra. 

Truthful  James  was  too  humiliated  to 
reply  in  kind,  and  in  order  to  fill  up  the 
space  where  an  ad  had  been  canceled,  he 
ran  a  short  paragraph  descriptive  of  ihe 
almost  human  intelligence  of  a  fox  owned 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  local  hotel.  This 
pet  fox,  so  the  Colonel  wrote,  had  already 
been  trained  to  wag  the  dust  off  the  hotel 
furniture  wdth  his  tail,  and  was  now  being 


taught  to  swab  out  lamp  chimneys.  Such  a 
marked  impression  did  this  piece  of  news 
make  on  a  young  man  by  the  name  oi 
Samuel  L.  Clemens,  then  a  tenderfoot 
rusticating  in  Aurora,  that  he  rode  over  to 
Lundy  Diggings  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  Truthful  James  and  the  fox. 

In  the  course  of  his  visit,  Mr.  Clemens 
confided  to  Truthful  James  that  in  his  poor 
weak  way  he  had  aspirations  toward  literary 
fame.  In  fact,  at  that  very  period,  under  the 
modest  nam  de  plume  of  Mark  Twain,  he 
was  engaged  in  writing  a  record  of  his 
peculiar  adventures  in  California  and 
Nevada,  under  the  title  of  "Roughing  It." 
He  showed  the  Colonel  his  uncompleted 
manuscript,  and  Truthful  James  was  lost 
in  admiration. 

Naturally,  when  two  such  kindred  spirits 
meet,  there  can  be  but  one  answer. 

"Mark"  said  the  Colonel  affectionately, 
"you're  a  boy  after  my  own  heart,  and  the 
most  lovable,  whole-hearted  liar  I  have 
ever  met.  Let  us  repair  to  the  Lundy  Lfly 
saloon  and  pour  a  slight  libation  upon  the 
altar  of  friendship." 

Late  that  night,  when  Truthful  James  had 
reluctantly  parted  with  his  new-found 
friend  and  shaped  his  devious  course  to  his 
room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Lundy 
House,  he  created  such  a  disturbance 
mounting  the  stairs  that  the  landlady  stuck 
her  head  out  of  her  room  and  remonstrated 
with  him. 

"Colonel  Townsend"  she  snapped,  "if 
you  can't  make  less  noise  when  you  come 
in  at  night  TU  have  to  rent  your  room  to 
some  other  gentleman." 

"Madam"  replied  Truthful  James,  with 
solemnity,  "if  you  can  find — hie — another 
gentleman  in  all  Lundy  Diggings— cup— 
who  can  carry  a  barrel  of  whi^y  upstairs-^ 
hie — with  less  noise,  let  him — cup— have 
my  room." 

Thus  began  that  decline  in  public  nunals 
which  must  ever  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
popularity  due  to  the  unique  and  suooessfol 
press-agenting  of  a  mining-camp,  and  wfaidi 
ambition,  under  the  able  tutelage  of  Truth- 
ful James,  quickly  infected  every  aUebodied 
man  in  Lundy  Diggings.  With  sucoesB 
came  the  necessity  for  celebration,  and  the 
municipal  spree  was  the  popular  and  nahinJ 
outlet,  and  within  a  few  mondis  Lav 
I^iggings  became  known,  not  opH' 
"tough"  camp,  but  a  "lively"  camgi 
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thirstiest  on  earth.  Mark  Twain  came  over 
from  Aurora  at  least  once  a  week,  bringing 
all  the  latest  gossip  and  in  this  way  aiding 
and  abetting  Colonel  Jim  Townsend  in  his 
public  welfare  work.  The  issues  of  the 
Mining  Index  that  summer  were  purest 
gems  of  freak  humor  and  priceless  lies,  and 
the  consumption  of  squirrel  whisky  doubled. 
A  little  German  moved  in  and  erected  a 
small  brewery  down  on  the  edge  of  Lundy 
lake,  and  joy  reigned  supreme.  There  was 
a  killing  often  enough  to  make  life  interest- 
ing, and,  on  the  whole,  existence  in  Lundy 
Diggings  was  ideal  until  a  preacher  came 
over  from  Bodie  and  declared  war  on  the 
Demon  Rum. 

Wherefore  a  blight  fell  on  Lundy  Dig- 
gings. 

Lundy  Diggings,  discussing  the  advent  of 
the  parson  that  night  in  the  three  local 
thirst  bureaus,  agreed  to  extend  him  a 
unanimous  welcome  to  the  camp.  Mark 
Twain,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  Sluice 
Box  that  evening,  made  quite  a  speech, 
wherein  he  pointed  out  the  advantages, 
socially  and  spiritually,  that  would  accrue 
to  the  camp  when  word  went  forth  to  the 
world  that  Lundy  Diggings  not  only  sported 
but  supported  a  real,  sure-enough  parson. 
The  sagacious  Mark  stated  further  that  no 
wise  preacher  would  knowingly  select  as  a 
field  of  operations  a  camp  that  was  not 
worthy  of  the  honor  and  a  promising  vine- 
yard from  every  viewpoint.  Gentlemen  were 
requested,  in  the  interests  of  fair  play,  to 
attend  divine  service  the  following  Sunday 
morning  in  a  large  tent  which  would  be 
erected  on  the  vacant  lot  back  of  the  Lundy 
Lily  saloon,  and  to  listen  respectfully  to 
what  the  recently  arrived  sky-pilot  might  say. 
He  closed  his  speech  by  suggesting  that  any 
man  who  placed  less  than  one  dollar  on  the 
contribution  plate  would  be  no  true  son  of 
Lundy  Diggings  and  might  very  justly  be 
suspected  of  intentions  inimical  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  camp. 

Colonel  Townsend  stated,  with  that 
dignity  which  always  clothed  him  around 
sixth-drink  time,  that  with  a  parson  safely 
installed  in  Lundy  Diggings  men  might 
presume  to  go  forth  into  the  outer  world, 
mafry  and  return  to  Lundy  Diggings  to 
propagate  their  species,  proud  in  the 
knowledge  that  their  offspring  would  grow 
up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  etc. 

It  was  all  good  seed  and  it  fdl  on  fertile 
ground,  for  on  Sunday  morning  evoy  seat 


in  the  canvas  church  was  filled  when  the 
preacher  mounted  the  little  platform  that 
was  to  serve  as  a  pulpit.  He  was  escorted 
to  the  pulpit  by  no  less  a  person  than  Mark 
Twain  who,  in  a  few  happy,  humorous  but 
sincere  remarks,  introduced  to  Lundy  Dig- 
gings the  Reverend  Cecil  Cireen water,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  A.B.  A  man  on  a  rear  bench 
inquired  of  his  neighbor,  in  accents  freighted 
with  awe,  if  LL.D.  stm)d  for  Lake  Lundy 
Diggings.  A  dozen  other  men  turned  and 
strained  their  ears  and  craned  their  necks 
for  the  answer,  and  (?olonel  Townsend  was 
forced  to  growl:  'HJentle-men!'*  three  times 
before  order  was  restored. 

The  services  proceeded.  After  the  invoca- 
tion followed  a  hymn  or  two,  vicariously 
sung  by  the  Lundyites,  and  the  Reverend 
Cecil  Green  water  cleared  his  throat  and 
prepared  to  deliver  his  sermon.  He  chose 
for  his  text  the  stor>'  of  the  prixligal  son  who 
waste<l  his  all  in  riotous  living,  until,  in 
order  to  sustain  life  in  his  wretched  body, 
he  was  forced  to  dispute  with  swine  for 
husks.  In  a  few  terse  but  el<)<iuent  words 
the  parson  pictured  the  sorry  plight  of  the 
prodigal  son;  then,  without  any  preliminary 
warning  he  stepped  forward  two  paces, 
shook  back  his  long  dank  black  hair,  pointed 
an  accusing  finger  at  the  congregation  and 
proceeded  to  prophesy  for  those  contented 
gentlemen  a  future  compared  to  which  the 
sorry  plight  of  the  prcKligal  son  resembled 
a  comfortable  sojourn  in  a  Turkish  bath. 

In  other  words,  the  Rev.  Greenwater  paid 
his  respects  to  the  Demon  Rum  and  the 
men  who  dallic*<l  with  it.  They  were  no 
ordinary  everyday  stock  respects,  slightly 
shopworn  but  as  goixl  as  new,  for  the  Rev. 
(ireenwater  was  not  that  kind  of  a  j)reacher. 
He  painted  no  picture  of  blighted  hopes,  of 
ruined  homes  and  confidence  i)et rayed —  by 
rum!  He  wasted  no  time  describing  the 
effects  of  li(iuor  on  the  alimentar}'  canal,  the 
liver  and  the  kidneys.  He  just  talke<l  al)out 
hell  and  hell-fire.  He  gave  the  most  alarm- 
ing statistics  regarding  the  population  of  the 
nether  regions  and  declared  that  ninety-two 
and  thirty-seven  one-hum! redths  per  cent 
of  the  unhappy  souls  in  Satan's  charge  at 
that  moment  could  trace  their  downfall  to 
rum  if  given  the  opportunity.  The  air 
smelled  of  brimstone — one  could  almost  feel 
the  devouring  flames  creeping  up  one's 
pants'  leg  and  reaching  for  one's  coat-tails. 
And  as  a  peroration,  Rev.  Greenwater  stated 
that,  one  and  all,  they  should  be  heartily 
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ashamed  of  themselves  and  repent  and  re- 
form before  it  should  be  too  late;  after  which 
he  prayed — a  wholesome,  whole-hearted, 
friendly  appeal  that  the  men  of  Lundy  Dig- 
gings might  be  delivered  from  the  flames  of 
everlasting  fire — amen! 

The  balance  of  that  Sunday  the  camp 
spent  in  discussing  the  sermon  and  a  very 
good  brand  of  Triple  X  just  arrived  from 
Carson.  Truthful  James  stated  that  in  his 
opinion  any  Lundyite  who  drank  rum  de- 
served hell-fire.  As  for  himself,  he  was 
scheduled  for  Paradise  beyond  the  per- 
ad venture  of  a  doubt,  for  he  had  never  taken 
a  drink  of  rum  in  all  his  life.  He  preferred 
whisky,  and  the  more  crawl  and  scratch  to 
it  the  better  the  whisky.  In  the  end  he  sug- 
gested a  whisky  bout  to  vindicate  the  honor 
of  the  camp  and  as  a  notice  to  the  Demon 
Rum  to  stay  elsewhere — ^Aurora,  for  instance. 

During  the  following  week  the  Rev.  Cecil 
Green  water  spent  his  time  introducing  him- 
self to  the  individual  members  of  his  flock, 
and  in  a  vain  but  earnest  effort  to  round  up 
some  Piutes  and  include  them  in  his  flock. 
Colonel  Townsend  warned  him  that  Indians 
were  always  barred  in  Lundy  Diggings, 
and  that  the  sight  of  a  Piute  buck  singing 
Old  Hundred  would  be  sufficient  to  create 
a  riot  in  camp. 

On  the  Sunday  following,  Rev.  Cedl 
Greenwater  again  held  services  in  the  big 
tent,  and  as  on  the  occasion  of  his  initial 
sermon  every  man  in  camp  attended.  Camp 
ethics  demanded  that  much.  Religion  was 
quite  a  different  matter. 

"Brethren"  annoimced  the  parson,  when 
finally  he  had  gotten  around  to  the  delivery 
of  his  sermon,  "instead  of  taking  my  text 
from  the  gospel  which  I  have  just  read  to 
you,  I  will  devote  the  next  half  hour  to  a 
discussion  of  the  evils  attendant  upon  the 
enormous  consumption  of  squirrel  whisky 
in  this  camp. 

"It  was  to  be  expected  that  there  would  be 
among  you  some  who  came  to  scoff  and  re- 
mained to  pray.  (Though,  now  that  I  men- 
tion it,  I  do  not  recall  meeting  any  of  these 
rare  birds.)  But,  inured  as  I  am  to  the 
hurly-burly  of  this  western  country,  I  must 
own  to  the  surprise  of  my  life  this  week.  It 
has  remained  for  Lundy  Diggings  to  produce 
the  man  who  came  to  pray  and  remained  to 
scoff.  I  did  not  expect  that  the  only  man  to 
sneer  and  jibe  would  be  the  man  to  whom 
this  camp  looks  as  the  arbiter  of  its  every 
question,  ethical,  social  and  political.   I  was 


almost  tempted  to  say  spiritual  as  well,  h\ 
I  will  not  offer  you  such  a  gratuitous  insul 
I  did  not  look  to  see  my  poor  words  take 
from  my  mouth  and  twisted  in  the  ingeniou 
brain  of  a  sot,  to  make  a  trap  for  the  wea 
and  erring.    There  sits  this  man !   (here  th 
parson  pointed  a  bony  finger  at  Colonc 
Townsend,  as  if  he  were  about  to  transfi. 
him).    There  sits  this  wolf  in  sheep's  cloth 
ing,  this  hoary-headed  sinner.    Not  conten 
with  uprooting  the  seed  of  morality,  decenq 
and  sobriety  which  I  fondly  imagined  hac 
taken  root  in  the  hearts  of  at  least  a  few  o: 
my  congregation,  by  printing  in  his  paper  s 
so-called  humorous  defense  of  drunkenness, 
he  has  had  the  gross  indecency  to  print  also 
a  would-be  humorous  squib  in  his  papei 
anent  the  arrival  in  this  camp  of  twenty-five 
barrels  of  Triple  X  whisky,  which  he  pro- 
nounces the  finest  ever  imported  into  Lundy 
Diggings,  and  recommends  it  for  the  un- 
limited use  of  man  and  beast." 

"Parson"  quavered  Truthful  James  husk- 
ily, "I  had  to  run  that  reader  about  the 
whisky  at  the  Lundy  Lily  saloon.  It's  ad- 
vertising. I  get  paid  for  it.  Can  I  run  a 
newspaper  and  keep  this  camp  on  the  map, 
imless  I  accept  advertising  and  get  paid 
for  it?" 

"Go!"  thundered  the  Rev.  Cecil  Green- 
water. 

Colonel  Townsend  went;  and  the  entire 
congregation,  faithful  to  their  disgraced 
leader,  followed  him,  leaving  the  preacher  to 
gesticulate  to  several  rows  of  empty  benches. 

In  the  Pick  and  Drill  saloon,  whither  the 
congregation  repaired.  Truthful  James  ha- 
rangued the  multitude.  Frequently  he  was 
interrupted  by  earnest  requests  to  "have  a 
drink  on  me.  Colonel." 

"It .  is  mighty  evident"  declared  the 
Colonel,  "that  the  presence  of  this  preacher 
in  camp  is  going  to  be  inimical  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  camp.  I  am — and  I  take 
it  that  every  man  within  sound  of  my  voice 
is  also — teetotally  opposed  to  prohibition, 
and  further  than  that  I  don't  aim  to  permit 
any  skim-milk-fed  sky-pilot  to  turn  loose 
his  bazoo  on  me  or  any  other  citizen  in  good 
standing  in  this  camp.  I  dislike  a  bigot 
and  a  bigoted  prohibitionist  I  despise  in 
particular.  We  accepted  this  preacher  per- 
son in  a  spirit  of  brotherly  love,  and  the  in- 
grate  has  declared  war.  We  aimed  to  help 
him  to  a  better  living  than  any  preacher  in 
California,  and  I've  heard  some  talk  about 
building  him  a  church.    What  does  he  go 
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and  do?  Starts  hammering  our  local  in- 
dustries first  pop,  and  telling  us  we're  headed 
straight  for  the  eternal  flames.  I  won't 
stand  for  such  treatment.  This  holy  man, 
this  reverend  brand-snatcher,  must  be 
taught  a  lesson.  He  must  be  taught  that 
this  is  a  free  country  and  that  freedom  of  the 
press  is  constitutional  and  that  when  the 
freedom  of  the  press  is  assailed,  the  very 
palladiums  of  liberty — " 

The  Colonel  choked  in  sheer  rage,  and 
Mark  Twain  mounted  a  beer  case  and  ad- 
dressed the  crowd. 

"Gentlemen :  this  public  insult  to  a  public- 
spirited  man  must  not  be  permitted  to  pass 
unnoticed. 

"During  the  few  brief  but  happy  months 
in  which  I  have  gravitated  between  Lundy 
Diggings  and  Aurora,  I  have  taken  in  the 
surrounding  country  for  fifty  miles,  and  in 
the  course  of  my  wanderings  I  have  dis- 
covered a  most  excellent  habitat  for  our 
clerical  friend.  You  have  all  observed  that 
marvelous  body  of  water  ten  miles  to  the 
south  of  Lundy  Diggings  and  Lundy  lake. 
Scientists — the  few  who  have  visited  it— de- 
clare Mono  lake  to  be  the  Dead  Sea  of  the 
West.  It  is  a  beautiful  body  of  water 
fifteen  to  eighteen  miles  wide  and  nearly 
thirty  miles  long,  lying  in  the  very  center  of 
Mono  basin,  which  is  supposed  to  be  an  old 
crater.  The  coimtry  for  miles  in  every 
direction  is  sheer  desert,  and  such  are  the 
peculiar  properties  of  the  waters  of  Mono 
lake  that  nothing  can  live  therein.  It  com- 
bines a  dreadful  mixture  of  salt,  borax,  soda, 
alkali  and  lots  of  other  things  too  nimierous 
to  mention. 

"Quite  in  the  center  of  Mono  lake  rise 
two  bare,  volcanic  islands.  The  large  white 
island  to  the  south  is  composed  entirely  of 
white  lava,  cast  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  in  some  prehistoric  upheaval.  The 
northern  island  is  composed  of  black  lava. 
There  is  not  a  sprig  of  vegetation  on  either 
island,  but  on  the  large  white  island,  called 
by  the  Indians  Po-ah-ho,  there  is  a  wonder- 
ful hot  spring  with  a  plentiful  deposit  of 
boiling  mud.  In  fact,  the  island  is  still  so 
warm  in  spots  that  one  is  trifling  with  destiny 
when  he  ventures  to  sit  down  on  it  and  con- 
template the  wonders  of  nature. 

"There  is  no  water  on  Po-ah-ho  save  that 
which  spurts  from  the  boiling  spring.  Un- 
fortunately, there  is  no  means  of  cooling 
this  water,  even  if  it  were  drinkable,  which, 
unf ortimately  again,  it  is  not.    Owing  to  the 


recent  heated  and  lurid  references  to  th< 
idtimate  destiny  of  our  good  friend,  thi 
Colonel,  I  am,  oddly  enough,  reminded  o: 
this  island.     It  is  the  nearest  approach  tc 
Hades  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  it  has  oc- 
curred to  me  to  make  a  motion  to  maroon 
this  preacher  on  Po-ah-ho  island  for  one 
week  with  no  other  company  than  a  week's 
grub  and  one  small  five-gallon  keg  of  beer 
manufactured  in  our  local  brewery.     The 
idea  seemed  to  me  to  have  at  least  the  merit 
of  ingenuity  and  if  the  congregation  thinks 
well  of  it,  we  can — " 

Mark  Twain  got  no  further.  A  perfect 
howl  of  approval  greeted  his  suggestion, 
and  Truthful  James,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
embraced  the  future  king  of  American 
humorists. 

"My  boy!"  he  cried,  with  tears  in  his 
honest  eyes.  "My  boy!  How  can  I  thank 
you  for  that  suggestion?" 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  having  died, 
Mark  Twain  resumed  his  discourse. 

"Escape  from  Po-ah-ho  island  without  a 
boat  is  absolutely  impossible,  for  the 
champion  long-distance  swimmer  of  the 
world  could  not  last  a  mile  in  the  waters  of 
Mono  lake.  One  spoonful  of  the  bitter 
water  of  this  Dead  Sea  of  the  West,  injected 
into  the  human  nostril  or  mouth,  would 
produce  a  frightful  nausea,  followed  by 
shortness  of  breath  and  unavoidable  sub- 
mersion. A  drop  of  it  in  the  eyes  of  a  power- 
ful swimmer  would  blind  that  swimmer. 
And  lastly,  the  character  of  the  water  is  such 
that  the  hide  of  the  swimmer  would  speedily 
be  removed,  accompanied  by  an  intolerable 
itching,  followed  by  frightful  agony  and — 
and — subsequent  dissolution.  However, 
this  is  not  the  crux  of  the  situation,  as  the 
Colonel  would  put  it.  The  fact  remains 
that  a  prohibitionist  marooned  on  Po-ah-ho 
island  will  drink  beer  rather  than  die  of 
thirst,  and  as  the  nights  are  warm  and  the 
island  hot,  a  week  on  the  island  would  be 
productive  of  little  bodily  discomfort.  And 
now,  since  the  Colonel  is  the  injured  party 
in  this  transaction,  I  suggest  that  he  appoint 
the  various  committees  and  get  the  job  over 
with  today.  We  can  then  meet  at  Mono 
lake  next  Sunday  and  see  how  the  parson  is 
coming  on." 

Truthful  James  ordered  a  round  of 
drinks  (to  be  charged  and  taken  out  in  ad- 
vertising), cleared  his  throat  and  announced 
his  committees. 

"The  conunittee  of   arrangements   will 
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consist  of  Pat  Brady,  Indian  Pete  and  Dry 
Wash  McFadden.  Pat  Brady  will  repair 
immediately  to  the  brewery  and  rejoin  the 
crowd  here  in  fifteen  minutes  with  one  five- 
gallon  keg  of  beer.  Indian  Pete  will  inter- 
view the  proprietor  of  the  Mono  County 
Mercantile  Company  and  will  also  report 
in  fifteen  minutes  with  assorted  grub  cal- 
culated to  last  the  parson  for  one  week. 
Dry  Wash  McFadden  will  beg,  borrow  or 
steal  a  team  and  a  wagon,  and  later  beg, 
borrow  or  steal  a  boat  from  the  shores  of 
Lundy  lake,  reporting  here  with  the  team, 
wagon  and  boat  as  soon  as  possible. 

**The  reception  committee  will  consist  of 
Creaky  Tibbetts,  our  amiable  barkeep, 
Saleratus  Willie,  Long  Shorty  Doyle,  Inyo 
Scotty  and  Bill  Watts.  This  committee  will 
immediately  proceed  to  the  hotel  and  secure 
the  person  of  said  preacher.  While  these  are 
extra  habeus  corpus  proceedings — which 
means  ^produce  the  body,'  I  would  caution 
you  against  violence. 

"The  balance  of  the  voting  strength  of 
Lundy  Diggings  is  cordially  invited  to  string 
along  with  the  proces.sion  as  it  wends  its  way 
down  to  the  shores  of  Mono  lake,  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  practicable  demonstration  of  the 
power  of  matter  over  mind." 

Rev.  Cecil  Greenwater  was  seated  on  the 
porch  of  the  Lundy  House,  meditating  over 
the  godlessness  of  his  flock,  when  the  re- 
ception committee  entered  unceremoniously 
and  slipped  a  pair  of  handcuffs  on  his 
wrists.  He  protested  at  this  outrage,  but 
the  protest  earned  him  nothing  more  valu- 
able than  the  promise  of  a  kick  from  Creaky 
Tibbetts  provided  he  resisted  the  attempt 
to  escort  him  over  to  the  Pick  and  Drill 
saloon.  Within  twenty  minutes  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements  reported,  the  Bcxlie 
stage  was  pressed  into  service  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  reception  committee,  Mark 
Twain  and  Truthful  James,  and  the  pil- 
grimage to  M(mo  lake  commenced.  The 
men  of  Lundy  Diggings  followed — on  foot, 
horseback,  mule!)ack,  burroback  and  wag- 
ons, the  whole  wild  cavalcade  laughing, 
shouting,  cursing,  firing  pistols  in  the  air  and 
in  general  striving  to  live  up  to  a  justly 
earned  reputation  as  a  **live"  camp. 

Arrived  at  the  wild  and  barren  shores  of 
Mono  lake,  the  boat  was  quickly  launched 
and  provisioned,  and  Dry  Wash  McFadden 
and  Creaky  Tibbetts  (who  begged  piteously 
for  the  honor)  took  their  places  on  the 
thwarts  and  thrust  their  oars  into  the  row- 


locks. The  parson  was  then  invited  to  step 
into  the  boat,  and  Truthful  James  addressed 
him: 

"Reverend  Sir"  he  began,  "after  listening 
to  both  your  sermons  on  the  evils  of  drink, 
we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  you 
are  looking  upon  this  wicked  world  with  a 
jaundiced  eye — that  your  antipathy  to  good 
liquor  arises  through  ignorance  of  its 
energizing  properties.  It  has  been  decided, 
therefore,  to  maroon  you  for  one  week  on 
Po-ah-ho  island,  where  you  will  have  ample 
time  to  reflect  on  the  error  of  your  way.  And 
since  there  is  no  drinking  water  on  Po-ah-ho, 
our  excellent  committee  of  arrangements 
has  very  thoughtfully  provided  for  your  sole 
use  and  benefit  a  five-gallon  keg  of  our  own 
home-brewed  lager  beer,  which  the  excellent 
Creaky  will  proceed  to  tap  after  the  most 
approved  and  scientific  manner  immediately 
upon  arrival  at  the  island.  Dry  Wash  Mc- 
Fadden will  see  to  it  that  your  handcuffs 
are  removed  and  you  will  then  be  free  to 
spend  your  time  on  beer  and  meditation 
until  we  call  for  you  next  Sunday.    Adios^ 

If  the  assembled  Lundyites  expected  an 
expression  of  horror  and  despair,  either 
verbal  or  facial,  at  this  announcement,  they 
were  bitterly  disappointed.  The  Rev.  Cecil 
Greenwater  merely  bowed  his  head  and 
offered  a  prayer. 

Two  hours  later,  when  Creaky  and  Dry 
Wash  had  returned,  after  depositing  the 
parson  on  the  volcanic  island,  the  boat  was 
loaded  into  the  wagon  and  the  homeward 
journey  begun.  These  two  worthies  re- 
ported that  the  parson  had  received  his 
sentence  with  a  grim  smile,  and  that  just  as  ^ 
they  pulled  away  from  the  island  he  had 
gotten  down  on  his  knees  and  prayed  that 
they  might  be  forgiven,  for  they  knew  not 
how  sorely  they  had  sinned. 

"Well,  he's  safe  for  a  week"  was  the  only 
comment  from  Truthful  James. 

"Somebody  might  sneak  back  and  take 
him  off"  suggested  Indian  Pete. 

"Impossible"  replied  the  Colonel  easily. 
"There  isn't  a  boat  anywhere  in  Mono 
county  except  on  Lake  Lundy,  and  we'll 
keep  watch  on  them." 

''Suppose  somebody  should  paddle  out 
to  him  on  &  log"  suggested  Inyo  Scotty. 

"Ever  find  a  log  on  a  desert?'*  retorted 
Mark  Twain  icathingly,  and  Inyo  Scotty 
subsidH  •Hui  only  two  rescue  contin- 
gend  icn  met  and  overcome. 
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To  this  day  the  three  oldest  inhabitants 
of  Lundy  Diggings  are  divided  in  opinion 
as  to  the  exact  number  of  hours  intervening 
between  the  arrival  of  the  pilgrims  from 
Mono  lake  and  the  arrival  back  in  Lundy 
Diggings  of  the  Rev.  Cecil  Greenwater. 
Some  maintained  at  the  time  that  the  parson 
stayed  on  Po-ah-ho  island  two  hours,  while 
others  set  the  time  limit  at  two  hours  and  a 
half.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains 
that  at  exactly  eight-twenty-seven  by  the 
clock  that  same  Sunday  evening,  Colonel 
Jim  Townsend  and  his  companions  in 
iniquity  received  a  shock  which  threatened 
for  a  moment  to  set  their  respective  reasons 
tottering  on  their  respective  thrones.  There 
was  a  faro  game  going  on  in  the  Lundy 
Lily  saloon  and  Truthful  James  was  in  the 
act  of  placing  a  six-bit  bet,  when  a  sudden 
hush  came  over  the  room  and  the  worthy 
Colonel  paused  with  his  finger  still  on  the 
money. 

In  the  doorway  stood  Cecil  Greenwater, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  A.B. 

"How  the  — dickens  did  you  get  back  so 
soon?"  gasped  the  Colonel,  and  licked  his 
lips,  which  had  suddenly  gone  dry. 

"The  Lord  will  not  suflFer  his  servant — " 

"Did  you  swim  ashore?"  demanded 
Creaky  Tibbetts,  leaning  over  the  bar  in 
wild-eyed  wonder. 

"I  did  not"  replied  the  Rev.  Greenwater 
solemnly. 

"Somebody  get  a  boat  and  go  after  you?" 
demanded  Dry  Wash  McFadden. 

"No." 

"You  lie." 

Smack !  The  parson's  fist  landed  straight 
and  true  on  the  McFadden  chin.  The  late 
member  of  the  committee  of  arrangements 
piled  up  in  a  corner  and  lay  there. 

"Perhaps  you  walked  ashore"  sneered 
Indian  Pete,  who  remembered  in  a  vague 
sort  of  way  from  a  childhood  impression  the 
story  of  Galilee. 

Mark  Twain  reached  down  and  fingered 
the  hem  of  the  parson's  trousers. 

"Dry  as  a  covered  bridge"  he  announced. 
"Creaky,  the  drinks  are  on  you.  He  didn't 
walk,  he  didn't  swim,  and  he  didn't  ride  in  a 
boat.  We  know  this  to  be  true,  for  the 
reason  that  all  three  are  impK)ssible  of  per- 
formance, under  the  circumstances." 

"Perhaps"  sneered  Creaky,  as  he  set  out 
the  glasses,  "perhaps  he  fiew^ 

Mark  Twain  felt  of  the  parson's  shoulder 
blades,  ascertained  that  he  concealed  no 


wings  under  his  long-tailed  coat,  and  si 
advised  the  assembled  company.  Th< 
ghost  of  a  smile  flickered  around  the  comers 
of  the  parson's  mouth,  but  with  his  habitua 
solemnity  he  faced  the  crowd,  saying: 

"The  Lord  remembereth  his  own,  and 
when  I  cry  aloud  he  will  harken  to  my 
distress." 

By  this  time  Truthful  James  had  re- 
covered his  accustomed  poise. 

"The  reception  committee  will  imme- 
diately assume  charge  of  the  person  of  this 
preacher"  he  ordered,  "escort  him  to  his 
room  at  the  Lundy  House  and  maintain  a 
strict  guard  over  him  until  morning.  We 
have  sworn  to  make  this  prohibitionist  drink 
five  gallons  of  beer,  and  he'll  do  it  if  we  have 
to  keep  him  there  a  month." 

Nothing  loath,  the  reception  committee 
obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  by  noon  of  the 
following  day  Cecil  Greenwater,  D.D.,  LL. 
D.,  A.B.,  w^as  once  more  back  on  Po-ah-ho 
island,  and  six  men  were  detailed  to  ride 
entirely  around  the  barren  shores  of  the  lake 
and  discover  the  boat  in  which  he  had 
escaped  previously.  Indian  Pete  and  Pat 
Brady,  who  rowed  him  out  to  the  island, 
searched  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
great,  blistered  mass  of  lava,  and  reported 
no  boat.  At  sundown,  when  the  committee 
left  the  shores  of  the  lake,  Indian  Pete,  who 
carried  a  pair  of  field-glasses,  reported  the 
parson  still  on  the  island,  gazing  wistfully 
shoreward  across  eight  miles  of  shimmering 
alkaline  water. 

A  guard  was  set  on  all  the  rowboats  on 
Lundy  lake  that  night,  and  in  the  morning 
every  boat  was  accounted  for.  Neverthe- 
less, as  Truthful  James  and  Mark  Twain 
sat  at  breakfast  in  the  Lundy  House  that 
morning,  the  Rev.  Cecil  Greenwater  entered 
the  dining-room,  bowed  solemnly  and  said 
grace  before  falling  to  on  his  breakfast. 

But  there  could  be  no  more  breakfast  for 
Colonel  Jim  Townsend.  The  casual  re- 
appearance of  the  soul-saver  had  shocked 
him  fearfully,  and  he  "streaked"  it  for  the 
Pick  and  Drill  saloon.  It  was  necessary  for 
the  excellent  Creaky  to  fill  that  worthy's  glass 
twice  before  the  Colonel  managed  to  gasp: 

*^Creaky!  He^s  back  again^ 

"No!"  replied  Creaky  incredulously,  and 
such  was  his  agitation  he  let  the  whisky 
bottle  crash  to  the  floor. 

"But  I  say  *yes,'  Creaky"  faltered  the 
Colonel.  "He's  eating  breakfast  this  mo- 
ment over  at  the  hotel.    Dog  my  cats,  sir,  I 
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wonder  if  the  fellow's  human?  You  don't 
suppose,  Creaky"  (here  the  Colonel  leaned 
across  the  bar  and  whispered  in  the  bar- 
keep's  ear.) 

"It's  spooky,  I'll  admit"  responded 
Creaky.  "I  wouldn't  swear  he  can't  walk  on 
water,  though  I  wouldn't  believe  he  could 
until  I'd  seen  for  myself." 

At  this  juncture  entered  Dry  Wash  Mc- 
Fadden  and  Indian  Pete,  and  to  them  the 
Colonel  broke  the  news  of  the  parson's 
return.  Dry  Wash  McFadden  sat  down 
helplessly  on  an  empty  beer  case  and  gazed 
suspiciously  at  the  Colonel. 

"There's  some  monkey  business  going 
on"  he  snapped  presently.  "Somebody's 
playing  this  camp  for  a  lot  of  suckers,  and 
suspicion  points  to  the  greatest  liar  in  camp. 
Truthful  James  Townsend." 

"Dry  Wash"  cried  the  unhappy  Colonel, 
"I'm  serious.  I'll  about  go  looney  if  this 
mystery  isn't  explained.  We've  simply  got 
to  find  out  how  that  parson  gets  across  eight 
miles  of  water  without  a  boat  and  still 
manages  to  land  as  dry  as  a  bone.  Gentle- 
men, the  reputation  of  this  camp  is  at  stake. 
If  news  of  this  ever  leaks  out,  those  dead 
camps  like  Bodie  and  Aurora  will  laugh  us 
out  of  the  country." 

"Right  you  are.  Colonel"  said  Indian 
Pete.  "We'll  just  naturally  snake  this  par- 
son back  to  the  island  again  this  morning, 
and  in  order  to  see  to  it  that  he  stays  there 
and  consumes  that  five  gallons  of  beer,  /'// 
spend  a  few  days  there  with  him.  I'll  take 
my  Ballard  rifle  with  me,  and  if  any  skunk 
in  this  camp  or  any  other  camp  comes  pes- 
terin'  around  he'll  hear  from  Indian  Pete." 

"Pete"  cried  the  Colonel  heartily,  "you've 
got  a  head.  That's  the  ticket.  Watch  the 
villain  and  in  a  day  or  two  he'll  give  up  and 
tackle  the  beer.  It's  against  human  nature 
to  die  of  thirst,  Pete." 

In  pursuance  of  this  program,  the  recep- 
tion committee  once  more  rounded  up  the 
Rev.  Greenwater — an  easy  matter  and 
attended  without  risk.  The  parson  showed 
not  the  slightest  inclination  to  resist  and 
permitted  himself  to  be  taken  back  to 
Po-ah-ho  island.  But  one  change  was 
noticeable.  He  had  lost  his  solemn,  rather 
fierce  visage,  and  appeared  to  have  grown 
mild  and  melancholy,  as  if  the  sins  of  Lundy 
I^iggings  rested  heavily  on  his  soul.  He 
was  meek  and  lowly  of  spirit,  indeed,  and 
when  Indian  Pete  announced  his  intcntf' 
of  spending  a  few  days  with  him  on  < 


island,  a  smile  of  genuine  pity  fringed  the 
parson's  mournful  phiz. 

"Poor  fools"  he  muttered  as  if  to  himself, 
"blinded  by  abominations,  they  see  not  the 
error  of  their  way."  He  seemed  about  to 
accept  the  situation  with  the  best  possible 
grace.  Suddenly,  however,  he  raised  his  head, 
transfixed  the  committee  with  a  lightning 
glance  from  his  smoldering  eyes  and  burst 
forth  into  a  denunciation  so  bitter,  and 
withal  so  interspersed  with  scriptural  quota- 
tions to  clinch  his  argument,  that  several  of 
his  audience  shivered  inwardly. 

"Hark,  ye  men  of  Babylon"  he  thundered. 
"Ye  seek  in  your  poor,  weak,  human  way  to 
thwart  the  will  of  One  greater  than  all  the 
world.  It  is  not  enough  that  I  have  proved 
to  you  that  without  a  boat,  or  in  fact  a  piece 
of  floating  timber  of  any  kind,  without 
swimming  and  without  flying  or  walking  on 
water,  I  have  been  able  to  leave  that  ac- 
cursed island.  But  like  Thomas  of  old,  who 
doubted  when  they  told  him  that  Christ  had 
indeed  arisen  from  the  dead,  ye  seek  further 
proof.    Be  it  so." 

The  Rev.  Greenwater  pointed  a  bony 
finger  to  the  fringe  of  ancient  craters  which 
fringe  Mono  lake  to  the  south. 

"Tomorrow  night,  then,  O  ye  who  believe 
not,  shall  ye  have]  further  proof  that  it  is 
not  well  to  interfere  with  the  Lord's  work. 
At  the  hour  of  midnight,  the  third  crater 
to  the  south  will  break  forth  in  the  anger 
of  Omnipotence,  and  there  shall  be  wailing 
and  howling  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  Re- 
pent, ye  sinners,  before  it  is  too  late." 

"Rats"  cried  an  impious  voice,  and 
Creaky  Tibbetts  laughed  outright,  while 
Indian  Pete  motioned  the  parson  into  the 
boat. 

"Swell  chance  you've  got  to  start  any 
fireworks  under  the  nose  of  your  Uncle 
Pete"  he  said  grimly. 

At  exactly  eight-fifteen  the  following 
morning  Truthful  James  was  busy  sticking 
type  in  the  office  of  the  IndeXy  when  a 
shadow  darkened  the  door.  Truthful 
James  glanced  up,  and  fell  back  limply 
against  the  tyj>e  case.  In  the  doon/vay, 
gazing  at  him  with  that  familiar  sad,  stem, 
accusing  glance,  stood  the  Rev.  Cecil 
Greenwater. 

"How  do  you  do,  brother  Townsend," 
H  m3A  gravely. 

me  in — Sam  Hill  is  Indian  Pete?" 
Colonel. 
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"Indian  Pete,  being  a  godless  man,  is 
still  on  Po-ah-ho;  unless,  indeed,  he  has 
attempted  to  swim  eight  miles  to  the  main- 
land, in  which  event  you  might  just  as  well 
write  him  up  a  nice  obituary." 

"You've  killed  him,  you  doggoned  fa- 
natic" fumed  the  Colonel,  and  covered  the 
preacher  with  his  gun,  the  while  he  whooped 
lustily  for  help.  Dry  Wash  McFadden  and 
Pat  Brady  came  'on  the  run,  and  to  these 
worthies  the  Colonel  turned  over  the  parson 
for  safe  keeping.  Three  hours  later  Creaky 
and  the  Colonel  might  have  been  obser\'ed 
in  a  small  boat,  puDing  madly  for  the  vol- 
canic island  in  Mono  lake.  When  they 
landed,  Indian  Pete,  looking  as  chop-fallen 
as  a  sheep-killing  dog,  was  waiting  to  re- 
ceive them. 

*'Seen  the  preacher?"  he  began. 

"Pete"  inquired  Creaky  suspiciously, 
"how  come  that  parson  to  get  away  from 
you?" 

"After  the  committee  left  us  here"  ex- 
plained Indian  Pete,  "me  and  the  parson 
sits  down  for  a  friendly  little  chat.  Along 
about  sunset  the  parson  allowed  he  was 
hungry,  and  suggested  that  we  b*ile  some 
eggs  in  the  hot  spring  on  the  other  side  of 
the  island.  So  I  give  him  the  eggs  and  he 
went  over  to  the  spring  to  b*ile  the  eggs, 
while  I  set  down  to  enjoy  a  glass  of  beer 
(which,  by  Aie  way,  I  don't  enjoy  the  beer 
a  little  bit,  it  bein'  entirely  too  warm). 
While  doin'  this  I  sweeps  the  lake  for  ten 
mile,  lookin'  for  signs  of  a  rescue  party, 
but  it's  all  as  dead  as  the  Dead  Sea.  Nothin' 
in  sight.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  waited  half 
an  hour  for  the  preacher  to  return  with  the 
bailed  eggs,  and  then  I  got  anxious  and 
went  over  to  the  hot  spring  to  see  if  he*d 
fallen  in  and  b'iled  himself  instead  of  the 
eggs.  He  wasn't  there,  but  I  found  the 
eggs,  hard -b'iled,  and  this  note  from  the 
parson." 

He  handed  the  note  to  the  Colonel,  who 
read  aloud. 

Dear  Indian  Pete: 

Sorr}'  I  will  be   unable  to  return  with  the 
eggs.     I  have  been  suddenly  called  aw^ay. 

Faithfully  yours, 
C.  Greenwater,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  A.B. 

"It  was  dusk  by  that  time,  and  if  there 
had  been  a  boat  I  couldn't  have  seen  it. 
But  I  know  there  wasn't  no  boat." 

"Pete"  said  the  Colonel  severely,  "you 
were  drunk." 

"You  lie"  snapped  Indian  Pete. 


"Oh,  don't  try  to  get  out  of  it  by  telling 
me  I  lie"  retorted  Truthful  James. 
"Spring  something  new." 

Indian  Pete  sat  down  wearily  and  held 
his  mystified  head  in  his  hands. 

"I  used  to  think  miracles  was  all  a  fairy 
tale"  he  said  presently,  "but  if  this  parson 
ain't  got  a  stand-in  with  the  Almighty,  I'm 
a  Greaser.  I  tell  you,  boys,  after  all,  we're 
a  mighty  wicked  outfit  up  there  in  the 
Diggings,  and  there's  such  a  thing  as 
temptin'  Providence  too  far.  I've  seen 
this  miracle,  and  hereafter  I  ain't  takin'  no 
chances.  A  nod's  as  good  as  a  wink  to  a 
blind  man,  and  from  now  on  I  quit  hec- 
torin'  this  preacher.  We  oughta  quit 
drinkin'  and  cussin'  and  shootin'  each 
other,  and  get  religion.  Creaky,  you  want 
to  rustle  a  job  in  a  sody  fountain,  and 
Colonel — you  oughta  let  up  on  stretchin* 
the  truth.  I  tell  you,  boys,  it's  just  as  the 
parson  says.  There's  a  day  of  reckonin' 
comin'.  I  been  bummin'  all  week,  on  this 
parson  business,  and  if  a  man's  to  be  ren- 
dered accordin'  to  his  work,  like  he  says, 
I  ain't  figgerin'  none  on  gettin'  the  nub 
end  of  the  deal." 

The  horrified  Creaky  and  Truthful 
James  exchanged  a  startled  glance  that 
said  as  plainly  as  words: 

"The  parson's  converted  him.  The 
toughest  man  in  camp's  got  religion." 

"Well"  replied  Truthful  James,  "the 
goings-on  of  that  parson  are  certainly  super- 
human. It  does  begin  to  look  as  if  he  had 
divine  aid.  Nevertheless,  I  still  cling  to 
my  theory  that  religion  and  prohibition  is 
for  womenfolks  and  children.  And  I  shall 
continue  to  think  so,  behavin'  myself  as  I 
doggone  please,  miracle  or  no  miracle." 

"You  know  what  he  promised  for  tonight, 
if  we  didn't  reform"  warned  Indian  Pete. 

"If  he  can  pull  oflf  that  job"  sneered 
Truthful  James,  "I'll  apply  for  a  job  as 
elder  of  his  church  and  sign  the  pledge  for 
life." 

"Aw,  you're  l)'in'  "  said  Creaky  incredu- 
lously. 

"Very  well,  then.  Creaky,  wait  and  see. 
Live  and  learn.  Creaky.  In  the  meantime, 
Pete,  hop  aboard,  and  we'll  get  back  to 
Lundy  Diggings." 

At  a  quarter  of  twelve  that  night  every 
man  in  Lundy  Diggings  was  gathered  in 
the  street  in  front  of  the  Lundy  House, 
gazing   southward   for   a   glimpse   of   the 
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miracle  promised  them  by  the  Rev.  Cecil 
Greenwater.  The  reverend  gentlemen  him- 
self walked  among  the  Lundyites,  watch 
in  hand.  From  time  to  time  he  replied 
to  the  coarse  ribaldry  of  the  crowd  with 
some  scriptural  quotation,  which  seemed 
always  to  have  the  peculiar  virtue  of  bring- 
ing down  coals  of  fire  on  the  heads  of  the 
crowd,  so  to  speak. 

** You're  really  going  to  pull  oflf  that  vol- 
canic eruption?"    sneered  Truthful  James. 

"At  midnight,  as  I  promised"  replied 
the  parson. 

"And  you're  goin*  to  make  good?"  inter- 
rupted Dry  Wash  McFadden. 

"I  never  permit  any  man  to  call  my  bluff 
when  I'm  struggling  with  Satan  for  a  soul" 
answered  the  parson  quietly.  "And  since 
it  appears  that  the  sinful  citizens  need  such 
an  awakening  as  came  to  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  permit  me  to  state,  in  the  clas- 
sical language  of  Lundy  Diggings,  that  I  will 
pull  off  my  play  ten  minutes  ahead  of  time, 
just  to  prove  that  I  can  make  good.  It  is 
now  thirteen  minutes  of  twelve.  At  ex- 
actly ten  minutes  of  twelve  the  third  crater 
to  the  south  of  Mono  lake  will  go  into 
eruption  with  a  roar  that  will  shatter  the 
windows  in  Lundy  Diggings.  Repent,  ye 
sinners,  before  it  is  too  late." 

Silence  for  perhaps  ten  seconds;  then 
back  in  the  crowd  a  man  laughed  derisively. 

"Silence"  thundered  Indian  Pete. 

"Two  minutes  in  which  to  repent" 
announced  the  parson. 

"Going — going,"  chanted  Creaky,  in 
the  sing-song  cadence  of  an  auctioneer. 

"One  minute  in  which  to  repent." 

"Going — goin-g-g-g — won't  some  gen- 
tleman please  make  an  offer?  One  large 
chunk  of  salvation,  gentlemen,  and  going 
dirt  cheap.  Come,  gentlemen,  come.  Make 
me  an — " 

Far  to  the  south  a  vivid  flash  lit  up  the 
sky  for  one  single  dreadful  second;  then  to 
the  ears  of  the  sinners  of  Lundy  Diggings 
came  the  roar  of  a  terrific  explosion.  The 
ground  trembled  under  their  feet,  doors 
rattled  in  every  cabin  and  a  sound  of  shat- 
tered glass  rent  the  air.  Even  while  the 
echoes  of  the  explosion  still  reverberated 
up  Mill  creek  canon,  two  more  explosions 
followed  in  quick  succession  and  a  faint 
pink  glow  appeared  in  the  sky  to  the  south. 
A  streak  of  fire  shot  skyward  and  burst 
intp  a  ball  of  yellow  flame,  and  as  the  pink 
glow  spread  rapidly  the  surrounding  coun- 


try was  lit  up,  and  huge  clouds  of  dense 
black  smoke  could  be  seen  rolling  from  the 
crater. 

"Lord,  have  mercy  on  me,  a  sinner" 
moaned  Creaky  Tibbetts,  and  sank  to  his 
knees  in  the  main  street  of  Lundy  Diggings. 
Dry  Wash  McFadden  and  Pat  Brady, 
dreadfully  shaken  at  the  miracle,  crossed 
themselves  piously,  uncertain  for  a  moment 
whether  it  might  not  be  policy  to  "string 
their  chips"  with  a  Protestant  preacher. 
Aaron  Rubenstein,  proprietor  of  the  Mono 
County  Mercantile  Company,  fainted  with 
fright.  When  he  came  to,  in  a  feeble  voice 
he  proclaimed  himself  a  Christian  and  of- 
fered to  devour  a  yard  of  pork  sausage  to 
prove  it.  Indian  Pete,  his  face  pale  and 
his  lips  a-quiver,  begged  the  Rev.  Green- 
water  to  pray  for  him  and  with  him.  And 
all  the  time  the  fiery  glow  to  the  south 
spread  over  the  sky  and  the  huge  clouds 
of  smoke  billowed  upward.  Every  few 
minutes  minor  explosions  rent  the  air  and 
blazing  rock  could  be  seen  hurtling  sky- 
ward, bursting  and  falling  in  myriads  of 
yellow  sparks.  The  top  of  the  crater,  like 
a  great  pimple,  loomed  angrily  through  the 
night,  and  simultaneously  Lundy  Dig- 
gings concluded  that  it  had  nm  its  race  and 
that  the  end  of  the  world  was  nigh.  From 
somewhere  in  the  crowd  came  the  sound  of 
a  man  sobbing.  It  was  Aaron  Ruben- 
stein, but  the  effect  was  just  the  same  as  if 
it  had  been  Colonel  Jim  Townsend,  and 
the  Rev.  Greenwater  was  quick  to  perceive 
his  advantage. 

"My  brethren"  he  said  in  a  sepulchral 
voice,  "let  us  pray." 

To  a  man,  the  Lundyites  flopped  to  their 
knees  and  prayed  for  deliverance  from  the 
wrath  which  seemed  about  to  overtake 
them.  Then  the  parson  "exhorted"  them. 
How  well  he  "exhorted"  is  now  a  matter 
of  history,  for  by  two  o^clock  in  the  morn- 
ing the  eruption  from  the  ancient  volcano 
had  ceased  and  Cecil  Greenwater,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  A.B.,  had  the  signature  of  every 
man  in  Lundy  Diggings  signed  to  a  pledge 
to  abstain  from  drink  for  a  period  of  one 
year.  Moreover,  in  that  nest  of  lawlessness 
and  sin,  a  congregation  had  been  formed, 
and  every  man,  with  the  exception  of  Pat 
Brady  and  Dry  W^ash  McFadden,  had 
signed  the  roll  of  membership  in  the  First 
Christian  Church  of  Lundy  Diggings.  As 
a  guarantee  of  good  faith,  the  parson  sug- 
gested that  all  old  topers  put  up  a  cash  bond 
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of  twenty  dollars  each,  to  be  forfeited  to  the 
building  fund  in  case  they  slid  from  grace. 
The  suggestion  was  unanimously  adopted, 
and  when  fmally  the  volcanic  eruption  died 
away  and  the  chastened  populace  of  the 
Diggings  had  retired  to  virtuous  couches, 
Rev.  Cecil  Greenwater  sat  down  at  a  small 
table  in  his  room  at  the  Lundy  House  and 
wrote  a  note,  which  he  addressed  to  Colonel 
Jim  Townsend,  editor  of  the  Mining  Index. 
Ten  minutes  later,  with  an  old  carpet  bag 
in  one  hand  and  the  letter  to  Colonel 
Townsend  in  the  other,  Rev.  Cecil  Green- 
water  tiptoed  silently  downstairs  and  out 
into  the  deserted  main  street  of  the  camp. 
As  he  passed  the  office  of  the  Index  he 
slipped  his  letter  under  the  door  and  con- 
tinued his  walk.  Half  a  mile  from  camp 
he  discovered  a  saddle-horse  tied  in  the 
sagebrush.  Quickly  depositing  the  roll 
of  membership  in  the  First  Christian 
Church,  the  signed  pledges  of  the  reformed 
topers  of  Lundy  Diggings  and  approxi- 
mately three  thousand  dollars,  cash  and  gold 
dust,  in  his  saddle-bags,  Cecil  Greenwater, 
D.D.  LL.D.,  A.B.,  mounted  and  rode 
away. 

About  noon  next  day  Indian  Pete  strolled 
into  the  editorial  sanctum  of  the  Mining 
Index  and  found  Truthful  James  with  his 
head  bowed  low  over  the  typccase. 

"What*s  up,  brother  Townsend?"  in- 
quired Indian  Pete  piously. 

Brother  Townsend  thrust  a  folded  piece 
of  paper  toward  Indian  Pete. 

"Read  that"  he  moancni.  Indian  Pete 
opened  it  and  read: 

Lundy  IIousk,  2:30  A.  M. 
My  Dear  Colonel: 

The  drinks  are  on  Lundy  DiKgin^s.  I  really 
ought  to  leaNt;  the  camp  to  find  out  fur  itself,  but 
the  joke  is  too  gpwl  to  keep;  so  here  gixrs. 

Regarding  my  miraculous  es<'aixrs  from  Po-ah-ho 
bland:  Simplest  thing  in  the  world,  Colonel. 
Mark  Twain  schemed  out  the  whole  thing,  and  I 
did  the  rest.  (You  will  recall  that  Mark  suggested 
marooning  me  on  the  island  with  the  keg  of  Ix^r, 
and  the  suggestion  was  so  devilishly  ingenious  that 
the  camp  "fell"  for  it  at  once.)  We  knew  they 
would,  so  I  thoughtfully  provided  myself  with  a 
remarkably  simple  means  of  esca^x:  from  the  island. 

Owing  to  the  marvelous  volcanic  activity  in  this 
country  ages  ago,  the  south  shore  of  Mono  lake  b 
fined  with  immense  boulders  of  pumice  stone,  cast 


forth  from  that  line  of  extinct  craters.  Now,  it 
is  a  fact  that  pumice  stone  floats  as  ^K'ell,  if  not  bet- 
ter, as  cork.  So  I  towed  half  a  dozen  of  these 
great  pieces  of  pumice  stone  owr  to  Po-ah-ho  and 
weighted  them  carefully  with  pig  iron  so  they 
wouldn't  turn  turtle  when  I  climbc<l  aboard.  I  had 
previously  pro\ided  a  stock  of  paddles  for  my  trip, 
and  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  shove  off  and  paddle 
ashore.  It  is  a  dangerous  journey,  but  with  care 
in  the  selection  of  your  pumice  stone  boulder  and 
the  navigation  thereof,  aided  by  a  total  aljsence  of 
wind  on  the  lake,  the  trip  can  \x  made  in  comfort, 
as  I  have  clearly  demonstrated  on  three  different 
occasions. 

As  for  that  volcanic  eruption  (?),  that,  I  must  also 
confess,  is  Mark  Twain's  idea,  although  I  put  up 
the  money  for  the  purchase  of  the  dynamite,  red 
fire  and  fireworks,  and  paid  to  have  them  packed 
up  to  the  old  crater.  Mark  had  to  hustle  to  arrange 
the  eruption  on  time,  in  order  that  I  might  not  be 
caught  four- flushing.  However,  it  was  a  grand 
success  and  will,  I  trust,  redound  greatly  to  the 
mental,  moral,  social  and  ethical  benefit  of  Lundy 
Diggings. 

Regarding  the  three  thousand  odd  dollars  which 
the  scheme  netted,  please  be  advised  that  the  sum 
will  \)C  donated  to  the  building  fund  of  the  new 
Miners*  Free  Hospital,  to  be  erected  at  Aurora. 
The  money  will  be  turned  over  to  the  committee 
today  with  the  compliments  of  Lundy  Diggings. 
The  lame,  the  sick  and  the  halt  will  \x  grateful  to  all 
you  boys,  and  you  will  be  repaid  a  thousandfold. 

As  for  the  two  lists  of  prominent  citizens  and  the 
signed  pledges  which  I  carry  away  with  me,  please 
be  advised  that  the  same  will,  in  due  course,  be 
published  in  the  .Aurora  Turkey- Buzzard,  on  which 
paper  I  have,  and  will  have,  until  I  can  acquire  a 
swift  horse  and  get  out  of  the  country,  the  honor  to 
be  a  reixjrtcr. 

It  will  be  u.seless  to  seek  either  Mark  Twain  or 
myself,  with  a  view  to  lynching  us.  We  will  ha\-e 
left  the  country  and  we  will  not  return. 

Vou  will  p;irdon  a  somewhat  human  disposition 
to  gloat  over  your  predicament,  when  I  wnture  the 
hojK'  that  hereafter  you  will  attend  to  your  knitting 
and  refrain  from  publishing  any  further  scurrilous 
attacks  on  the  camp  of  /\urora,  and  the  editor  of 
the  .\urora  Turkey- Buzzard. 

I  guess  that  will  l)e  about  all.  Thanking  you 
kindly  one  and  all  and  wishing  you  many  happy 
returns  of  the  day,  I  l)eg  to  sul>scril)e  myself. 

Fraternally  yours, 

C.  (1  KEEN  WATER. 

Truthful  James  sighed  and  a  tear 
trickled  down  his  ruddy  face. 

"Oh,  Pete"  he  gasped,  "Tm  scooped. 
And  me  an  elder  of  the  church  and  the  first 
to  sign  the  pledge  1" 
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,00  light  for  the  work"  was  the 
laconic  and  disapproving  judg- 
ment of  his  fellow-employes. 
Dick  Lewis,  spindle-legged  and 
sixteen,  was  the  youngest  laborer 
in  the  construction  gang  of  the  North  Fork 
electric  power-plant. 

The  work  was,  indeed,  heavy,  though  to 
Dick,  inexperienced  in  the  ways  of  the 
camp,  it  was  hardly  more  trying  than  the 
continued  chaffing  of  "Red"  Riley  and  Jim 
Crewes.  They  dubbed  him  the  * 'Straw"  on 
account  of  his  slender  build,  and  their  bar- 
barous jests  were  a  never-ending  source  of 
annoyance  to  the  boy.  One  of  lesser  pa- 
tience and  amiability  might  have  lost  his 
temper,  but  not  so  Dick.  His  small  round 
face  merely  crinkled  up  into  a  friendly  and 
forgiving  grin  when  he  learned,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  much  good-humored  ridicule,  that 
there  is  no  such  implement  as  a  left-hand 
monkey-wrench.  His  guileless  faith  in 
others,  his  own  honesty  and  sincerity,  made 
him  an  easy  victim  to  practical  jokes. 

"Lad,"  said  Red  Riley  one  day,  "would 
you  mind  going  into  the  tool  house  and 
bringing  me  a  couple  of  dozen  one-inch 
auger  holes?" 

"Ah,  you  go  on"  said  the  suspicious  Dick. 

"Well,  now,  you  go  on  yourself"  retorted 
Riley,  "and  be  quick  about  it." 

Dick  did  not  move,  and  to  Riley's  feigned 
irritation  he  naively  responded  "I  saw  the 
cook  take  the  whole  lot  to  poke  into  the 
doughnuts  for  supper." 

Riley  eyed  the  boy  quizzically  for  a  time. 
"I  misdoubt  y're  lying"  he  said.  "Next 
you'll  be  telling  of  how  we'll  be  eating  them 
same  do.ughnuts  to  that  yellow  heathen's 
beating  ragtime  out  of  a  mahogany  piana — 
like  a  caf^  orchestry." 

"Come,  come,  move,  kid!"  exclaimed 
Crewes.  "Don't  stand  there  grinning  like 
a  Cheshire  cat  all  day.  We've  got  to  get  this 
flying-machine  loaded  some  time." 

The  "flying-machine"  was  a  big  aerial 
tram-car  operating  between  the  electric 
plant  and  the  railroad  across  the  cafion  by 


means  of  cables,  pulleys  and  a  donkey-en- 
gine securely  anchored  on  the  hillside.  The 
tramway,  a  two-inch  steel  cable,  stretched 
from  hill  to  hill,  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and 
three  hundred  feet  above  the  bed  of  the 
river.  The  car  was  suspended  by  means  of 
a  set  of  iron  rods  at  either  end  extending  up 
to  a  pair  of  massive  sheaves,  which  ran  upon 
the  cable.  The  craft  was  drawn  to  and  from 
the  railroad  freight  station  across  the  river 
by  a  smaller  line  of  wire  cable  leading  from 
the  donkey  winch  drums  to  the  car,  then  on 
across  the  canon,  where  it  passed  through 
an  anchored  pulley  and  returned  to  the 
winch. 

Riley  and  Crewes  were  engaged  in  load- 
ing a  lot  of  worthless  junk  into  the  car  to  be 
run  out  over  the  river  and  dumped. 

"Here,  Straw"  commanded  Riley,  point- 
ing to  a  thirty-foot  length  of  discarded  cable, 
"pile  that  in,  and  mind  you  don't  bend  it." 

"Ah,  you  go  on,  now"  Dick  responded. 
"Why  don't  you  tell  me  to  throw  it  into  the 
river  from  here — and  not  get  it  wet?  That 
thing  weighs  half  a  ton." 

"Yes,  you're  so  free  throwing  things  into 
the  river  and  getting  them  wet.  That's  what 
you  did  with  that  new  barrel  of  kilowatts." 

"I  did  not—" 

"What?" 

"I  did  not"  the  boy  repeated.  Then  he 
colored  and  grinned  foolishly.  "I  wasn't 
thinking  what  you  said"  he  explained.  "I 
thought  you  meant  them  insulator  things." 

"Them  what?" 

"Them  insulator — brackets." 

"Oh,  you  did?  Well,  come  on.  I'll  give 
you  a  hand  on  this  little  bit  of  cable." 

The  car  was  loaded,  the  piece  of  cable 
topping  the  heap  in  a  stubborn  and  ungov- 
ernable tangle.  Riley  took  an  uncertain  seat 
on  the  load,  and  Crewes  climbed  to  his  place 
at  the  winch. 

"It's  a  pretty  good  load.  Straw"  said  Red 
as  the  craft  began  to  move  out  over  the 
cation.  "Maybe  you'd  better  run  along  on 
top  the  tram-line  and  ease  up  the  strain 
a  bit." 


so 
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Dick  exuded  another  beaming  grin  for 
this  pleasantry  but  he  did  not  reply.  Out 
over  the  caflon  the  loaded  car  roUcKl  along 
die  great  cable.  Every  foot  of  progress 
meant  a  six-inch  drop  of  the  earth  beneath. 
The  winch  line  ran  out,  yard  after  yard,  one 
hundred  feet,  two  hundred,  three,  four,  five, 
six.  The  narrow  strip  of  river  now  lay  di- 
rectly underneath  the  car,  three  hundred 
feet  below.  Crewes  received  Riley's  signal; 
he  threw  oS  the  friction  dutch,  set  the  brake, 
and  the  clumsy  craft  stopped,  poised  like  a 
giant  fish-eagle  before  a  deadly  swoop. 

Riley  shifted  gingerly  on  top  of  his  load, 
careful  to  clear  himself  from  the  tangled 
cable,  which  was  the  first  to  take  the  high 
plunge  into  the  river.  He  hove  a  portion  of 
the  Ime  over  the  side  of  the  car.  With  a 
wrench  and  a  sinuous  squirm  it  fell.  The 
lagging  end  writhing  over  the  edge  twisted 
suddenly,  hooking  a  few  loosened  and 
sharply  bent  strands  into  a  fold  of  the  man's 
jumper. 

There  was  a  sound  of  ripping  cloth,  a 
heavy  tug  at  the  garment,  and  Riley  lunged 
forward  over  the  side,  clutching  frantically 
to  stay  himself.  His  wildly  grabbing  fingers 
struck  and  twined  about  a  rod  support. 
Down  came  his  body  with  a  violent  jerk  that 
almost  broke  his  precarious  hold.  Desper- 
ately he  tightened  his  fingers  about  the  rod 
as  the  dangling  cable,  like  a  great  wriggling 
snake  with  fangs  inextricably  fastened  in  its 
victim,  swayed  and  strained.  It  seemed 
determined  to  break  the  man's  stubborn  grip 
and  hurl  him  to  destruction. 

To  and  fro  with  rhythmic  play  swung  the 
suspended  cable,  a  good  hundredweight, 
grinding  Riley's  wrists  painfully  against  the 
iron-bound  edge  of  the  car  box.  A  wide 
loop,  dancing  back  and  forth,  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  return  winch  line,  and  the 
swaying  ceased.  Riley  shifted  his  hands  to 
relieve  the  intolerable  pain  in  his  wrists. 

In  spite  of  the  added  weight  of  the  cable 
he  might  have  hauled  himself  back  into  the 
car  but  that  the  perverse  dancing  loop  had 
passed  under  the  winch  line,  and  a  slight 
upward  curve  prevented  it  from  clearing 
when  it  swung  back.  The  cable  was  too 
heavy  and  inflexible  to  be  released  by  a 
straight  upward  pull,  though  Rile^  strained 
with  all  his  strength. 

He  dared  not  loose  the  hold  of  dther  hand 
to  extricate  the  raveled  ends  ohsdru 
hooked  into  his  clothing.   He  tried  to 
the  line  free,  but  succeeded  only  ir 


ing  the  painful  grinding  on  his  tortured 
wrists.  Each  succeeding  e£fort  was  a  new 
and  excruciating  discouragement.  He 
swung  one  leg  about  the  hanging  cable  and 
knew  from  the  added  strain  that  it  only 
bound  the  more  securely.    He  was  helpless  I 

Three  himdred  feet  of  space  yawned  be- 
neath him — and  at  the  bottom,  the  river  and 
the  rocks. 

"Haul  me  in  r  he  yeUed. 

At  the  landing  Crewes  and  Dick  stood 
rigid  and  silent.  Crewes  had  studied  the 
situation  from  his  distant  station.  With  his 
hands  on  the  winch  levers  he  had  waited  for 
the  signal,  appreciating  the  carman's  pre- 
dicament but  not  daring  to  move  the  car 
from  its  position  over  the  water  lest  the  ac- 
tion precipitate  the  threatened  calamity. 
If  Riley  must  let  go,  there  was  some  chance 
for  him  should  he  plunge  into  the  deep  water; 
but  should  he  fall  upon  the  rocks  the  resiilt 
would  be  certain  and  terrible.  Receiving 
the  signal,  the  winchman  hesitated  no  longer. 
Prompt  as  an  echo  the  engine  began  to 
cough.  Crewes  threw  on  the  clutch;  the 
drums  turned  and  the  car  started  back. 

It  had  moved  scarcely  a  foot  when  a  terri- 
fied scream  from  Riley  pierced  the  air,  and 
Crewes  brought  the  car  to  an  instant  stop. 
Drawn  up  against  the  outgoing  line  from 
the  winch,  the  loop  of  the  dangling  cable 
bound  and  had  begun  to  travel  along  with 
the  line  out  toward  the  far  side  of  the  gorge. 
The  strain  had  become  so  great  that  it  had 
broken  Riley's  hold  on  the  rod.  He  was 
clinging  to  the  edge  of  the  car  box  with 
fingers  in  which  the  dull  aching  was  fast 
giving  way  to  a  numbness  of  bruised  and 
shattered  nerves. 

"Out,  quick!  she's  caught!"  he  yelled. 
"Quick !  can't  you  do  something?  It's  pull- 
ing me  off!" 

"Hold  on,  Red!  I'm  coming!"  It  was 
the  Straw  who  screamed  encouragement  to 
the  despairing  man.  At  any  other  time  it 
would  have  sounded  ridiculous,  but  some- 
how Riley  felt  the  magic  thrill  of  confidence 
in  the  clear  young  voice,  and  he  tightened 
his  grip  upon  the  car. 

How  was  he  coming?  How  could  he  ac- 
complish his  impossible  purpose?  It  did 
not  occur  to  Riley  to  marvel  or  to  doubt. 
He  dared  not  look  down  into  the  abyss  over 
whkh  he  hung,  but  resolutely  fixed  his  gaze 
«  a  bolt-head  projecting  through  the 
af  the  car  a  few  inches  above  his  eyes, 
't  by  another  encouraging  yell  from 
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Dick,  he  turned  to  see  the  boy  snatch  a  heavy 
piece  of  rope  from  the  ground  and  run  to  the 
big  steel  tower  supporting  the  two-inch  tram- 
line. Up  the  nimble  lad  clambered  to  the 
very  top.  He  doubled  the  rope  over  the  line, 
then  seized  a  hold  with  both  hands  close  up  to 
the  cable,  and  springing  from  the  tower 
launched  himself  out  on  the  aerial  way. 

His  course  lay  along  the  dipping  arc  of  a 
great  circle.  At  the  lowermost  point  hung 
the  car  and  Riley,  his  goal.  He  shot  through 
the  air  at  dizzy  speed,  bearing  down  upon 
the  car  with  a  velocity  that  threatened  to 
dash  him  to  pieces.  Nothing  intervened  to 
check  his  progress;  there  was  nothing  to 
slacken  his  terrific  speed  but  the  slighdy 
decreasing  curve  of  the  cable.  Riley  felt 
himself  growing  sick  and  faint  as  he  watched 
the  brave  young  form  hurtling  down  the  in- 
clined tramway  to  sure  destruction.  He 
seemed  to  fly  faster  with  each  passing  yard. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  distance 
had  been  covered.  In  a  moment  the  end 
would  come.  Riley  in  mental  agony  closed 
his  eyes  to  shut  out  the  sight.  The  boy  would 
certainly  be  dashed  to  death  against  the  car, 
mangled  and  hurled  into  the  abysmal  gorge. 

Then  at  once  a  slight  tremor  began  to 
pulse  through  the  car,  accompanied  by  a 
sound  as  of  something  hard  and  metallic 
scraping  along  the  cable.  The  man  opened 
his  eyes  and  saw  Dick  only  a  few  yards  away, 
hanging  sloth-like  under  the  cable,  his  long 
legs  doubled  up  till  his  knees  almost  touched 
his  chin.  The  heavy  hobnailed  soles  of  his 
brogans  were  pressed  firmly  upward  against 
the  cable.  He  still  came  on,  though  with 
greatiy  lessened  speed.  Having  gained  con- 
trol of  his  flight  he  gradually  checked  his 
progress  and  came  to  a  full  stop  not  a  rod 
from  the  car. 

Throwing  his  legs  over  the  tram-line,  he 
worked  his  way  to  the  first  sheave  and  easily 
lowered  himself  into  the  car. 

"Just  hold  on  tight,  Red"  he  said  reassur- 
ingly. 

Leaning  out  as  far  as  he  dared  he  sought 
to  unhook  the  pernicious  wires,  but  they 
were  beyond  his  reach. 

"Just  hold  on"  he  said.    "FU  get  it  loose." 

Around  the  tram-line  he  took  a  clove 
hitch  in  the  middle  of  his  rope,  fastened  one 
free  end  securely  under  his  arms  and  drop- 
ped the  other  over  the  side  of  the  car.  Then 
passing  a  turn  of  this  free-hanging  line  about 
his  right  leg  and  over  his  instep  so  that  he 
could  exert  a  pressure  upon  it  with  his  left 


foot  and  thus  control  his  descent,  he  seizec 
the  rope,  swung  out  of  the  car  and  lowerec 
himseLf  to  Riley's  side. 

"You  can't  lift  it,  Dick,  it's  too  heavy,  and 
it's  caught"  said  Riley. 

"Never  you  mind"  urged  Dick.  "I'm  not 
going  to  try.    Just  you  hold  on  tight." 

Riley  did  not  see  the  open  pocket-knife 
in  the  boy's  right  hand  until  the  latter 
reached  out  to  slash  the  stubborn  fold  of 
jumper.  It  needed  hardly  more  than  a 
touch  of  the  keen  edge  of  the  blade  upon  the 
strained  cloth  to  set  the  cable  swishing  and 
lashing  through  the  air. 

"You  did  it!  you  did  it!  you  did  it!"  ex- 
claimed the  man  with  supreme  relief  and 
sudden  new-bom  courage.  Stimulated  by 
the  instant  sense  of  freedom  he  strove  to 
haul  himself  over  the  side  of  the  car,  but  in 
vain.  "I  can't  make  it !"  he  groaned  at  last. 
"Fm  aU  in,  Dick!    I'm  gone!" 

"No,  you're  not  gone;  just  you  hold  still 
a  minute,"  insisted  Dick.  He  climbed  up, 
hand  over  hand,  into  the  car  and  untied  the 
rope  from  the  tram-line.  Then  leaning  over 
the  side  of  the  car  he  dropped  a  loop  of  the 
rope  in  such  a  manner  that  it  passed  directiy 
beneath  the  man's  feet.  Carefully  he  drew 
it  up  until  it  caught  just  forward  of  Riley's 
heels.  "Now,  raise  your  feet  as  high  as  you 
can"  he  commanded. 

With  the  aid  of  Dick's  strength  Riley  did 
so,  almost  calm  with  the  sense  of  security 
given  him  by  the  feel  of  even  a  rope  beneath 
his  feet.  It  was  at  least  a  thing  of  substance, 
and  once  more  the  stimulus  of  courage  came 
to  him. 

"I  can  hold  you"  Dick  announced.  "I've 
got  three  turns  around  the  rod."  Holding 
the  ends  of  the  rope  in  one  hand,  \\dth  the 
other  he  grasped  the  man's  collar.  "Now!" 
he  exclaimed,  "up  you  come!" 

All  of  Riley's  waning  strength  w^as  put  into 
that  effort.  He  raised  himself  laboriously, 
grasped  the  rods  and  dragged  his  exhausted 
body  into  the  car. 

"Haul  away!"  yelled  Dick. 

Crewes'  hand  rested  upon  the  throttle. 
He  threw  it  wide,  jerked  on  the  clutch,  and 
the  tram-car  rolled  in  at  highest  speed. 

Although  Riley  was  a  man  of  great  phys- 
ical strength  and  steady  ner\'e  he  walked  to 
camp  on  trembling  limbs,  supported  by  a 
man  and  a  boy.  And  Dick — "there's  no 
discount  on  Dick!"  the  men  said,  and  ac- 
cording to  camp  standards  no  higher  com- 
pliment could  have  been  paid  him. 
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Motor-Boating  on  Puget  Sound 


By  A.  V.  Comings 


NOT  aucb  a  great  many  years  ago, 
when  most  of  us  good  Puget 
Sounders  lived  back  in  the  East 
and  Middle  West,  we  used  to 
occasionally  read  in  Pacific  Coast 
magazines  of  "Puget  Sound,  the  future 
playground  of  the  nadon,"  and  we'd  just 
smile,  pass  it  on  as  one  of  the  typical  western 
booster  phrases,  and  forget  it.  That  is, 
most  of  us  would  forget  it,  but  some  of  us 
just  couldn't  get  it  out  of  our  minds,  and  we 
devoured  Pacific  Coast  literature,  read  all 
we  could  about  this  great  Puget  Sound 
country,  and  first  thing  we  knew  we  had 
picked  up  bag  and  baggage  and  were  on  our 
way  out  to  see  for  ourselves. 

And  when  we  arrived,  and  saw  the  reality, 
and  took  opportunity  to  see  and  absorb  idl 


there  is  of  this  great  inland  sea,  we  won- 
dered what  sort  of  blind  fools  we  were  to 
have  spent  so  much  of  our  life  back  east  of 
the  Rockies.  I  said  "see  and  absorb  all." 
That  was  very  hastily  said,  1  assure  you, 
for  if  one  were  to  live  several  generations  of 
lives  here  in  this  Puget  Sound  country  he 
could  never  see  all,  nor  absorb  all,  of  the 
beauty,  the  grandeur,  the  wonder  of  this 
that  is  about  him  and  a  part  of  his  every-day 
life. 

Those  who  venture  seldom  upon  the 
waters  of  the  Sound  have  much  of  beauty 
and  grandeur  to  enjoy  on  land,  but  I  believe 
that  to  iu  who  apend  every  possible  spare 
moment  '  motor-boats,  cruising 

from  Sound  to  the  other, 

nodi^  weird   places  and 
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breasting  the  waves  of  its  rougher  spots,  the  latter  is  cheap.    For  fish  are  abtmduit 

there  is  revealed  a  joy  of  living  that  comes  on  Puget  Sound  and  there  are  many  places 

to  but  few  in  this  life.  where  one  may  land  and  buy  farm  and 

That  phrase,  "the  future  playground  of  garden  products  direct  from  the  ranc:hera 

the  nation,"  looks  real  to  us  now,  for  we  without  having  to  pay  fancy  dty  prices, 

know  that  it  is  the  truest  thing  ever  said  And  from  the  litUe  launch,  all  the  way  up 

about  Puget  Sound  and  that  that  future  is  to  the  splendid  hundred-foot  motor  yachts 

not  so  very  far  oS,  cither.  that  are  beginning  to  dot  the  Sound,  ^cre  is 

And  it's  the  motor-boat  that  has  made  a  range  within  the  means  of  every  income. 

possible  the  real,  intimate  acquaintance  with  I  have  been  asked  more  than  once  whether 


the  Sound.  The 
steamers  ply  their 
regular  routes,  oc- 
casionally there  is 
an  excursion  to 
some  particular 
beauty  spot,  but 
it's  the  little  craft, 
engined  with  a 
gasoline  motor 
and  manned  by 
the  owner  and  his 
family  or  his 
friends,  that  starts 
offindependently, 
seeks  all  of  the 
out-of- way  places, 
lazes  along  at  the 
will  of  the  crew, 
and  gives  to  those 
aboard  the  perfect 
enjoyment  of 
every  detail  of  the 
marvelous  pano- 
rama of  sea  and 
sky  and  mountain. 
One  does  not 
have  to  be  rich 
to  enjoy  Puget 
Sound.  I  have 
known  of  little 
twenty-foot  open 
launches  which 
carried  their  own- 
ers and  guests  on  ^^^vin,  on  for  _  ^^^^^^- 
cruises  of  several 

weeks'  duration,  the  party  camping  ashore 
each  evening,  traveling  at  will  during  the 
daylight  hours,  and  spending  weeks  of  un- 
ending pleasure  with  different  surroundings 
every  day.  And  actual  figures  kept  by  more 
than  one  of  my  acquaintances  show  that  an 
average  family  can  take  a  vacation  trip  of 
this  sort  at  less  expense  than  they  would  be 
under,  living  the  same  length  of  time  at 
home.  You  see,  there  is  little  to  buy  on  a 
trip  like  this  save  gasoline  and  food,  and 


it  is  not  dangerous 
for  a  man  who  has 
never  navigated 
salt  water,  to  buy 
a  launch  and  get 
right  into  the 
game  without  ex- 
perience. And  I 
can  only  answer 
that  any  man  with 
common  sense, 
and  we  all  own  to 
a  more  or  less 
amount  of  this 
staple,  is  perfectly 
safe  in  getting  into 
the  game  without 
experience,  f pr  his 
common  sense  will 
make  him  ke^ 
his  eyes  open,  wiU 
cause  him  to 
quickly  learn 
other  things  that 
make  for  safety 
upon  the  water, 
and  will  keep  him 
within  the  more 
protected  portions 
of  Puget  Sound 
untfl  he  has  the 
experience  that 
qualifies  him  to 
cope  with  any- 
thmg  that  may 
be  encountered 
from  one  end  of  the  Sound  to  the  other. 

There  is  nothing  intricate  about  naviga- 
tion on  Puget  Sound.  Nature  cut  it  de^ 
into  the  earth,  with  quickly-sloping  shores. 
In  fact,  though  Seattle  is  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  the  open  sea,  the  captain 
of. a  giant  liner  could  safely  steer  his  al^  to 
a  berth  at  a  Seattle  wharf  without  the  CMif- 
ance  of  a  pilot  with  local  knowli 
clear  are  the  channels  of  ai^  '^ 
and  so  deep  is  the  water  at  a 
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many  dangers  of  rocks  and  shoals  that  beset 
the  amateur  motor-boat  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  are  conspicuously  absent  in  these 
waters. 

And  what  surroundings  one  has,  even  on 
the  most  casual  little  trips !  I  remember  one 
cruise  I  took  last  winter  that  will  give  you 
a  good  idea  of  what  the  motor-boat  owner 
on  Puget  Sound  has  always  with  him.  It 
was  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-first  of  last 
January,  and  a  friend  of  mine  and  I  were 
returning  from  a  week-end  outing  aboard 
my  boat,  a  forty-foot  cruiser.  My  com- 
panion was  a  member  of  the  Boston  Yacht 
Club,  had  cruised  all  over  the  east  coast, 
and  knew  all  the  best  there  is  to  know  of 
motor-boating  in  the  East. 

We  had  left  Seattle  the  afternoon  before 
in  a  slight  rain  and  had  anchored  in  Phinney 
bay,  about  fifteen  miles  across  the  Sound  in 
surroundings  as  wild  and  rugged  as  in  the 
days  before  civilization  reached  the  Pacific. 
During  the  night  a  good  breeze  had  sprung 
up  and  when  we  went  on  deck  in  the  morn- 
ing, after  a  dreamless  sleep,  there  was  not  a 
cloud  in  the  sky,  the  air  was  clear  as  crystal 
and  it  seemed  as  if  we  could  almost  reach 
out  and  touch  the  snow-topped  01)rmpics, 
towering  over  the  fringe  of  pine  trees  on  the 
western  shore  of  our  sheltered  bay. 

Breakfast  in  the  open  cockpit,  with  need 
of  neither  coats  nor  caps  to  keep  us  warm, 
had  caused  my  companion's  eyes  to  open 
wide  with  wonder,  and  when,  in  the  late 
afternoon,  we  drew  near  to  Seattle,  his 
wonderment  was  complete  and  unconcealed. 
Before  us  in  the  slanting  afternoon  sunlight 
lay  the  city,  showing  tier  upon  tier  of  splen- 
did buildings  mounting  to  a  sky-line  as  im- 
pressive as  the  famous  East  River  silhouette 
of  New  York.  Off  to  the  south  the  mag- 
nificent bulk  of  Mount  Rainier  reared  its 
snow-covered  mass,  tinged  with  delicate 
pink  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  North- 
ward, in  the  dimmer  distance,  Moimt  Baker 
showed  its  rounded  pure-white  dome,  and 
between  these  two,  a  fitting  background  for 
the  wonderful  picture,  were  ranged  the 
rugged,  scarred  Cascades. 

But  this  was  not  enough.  I  told  him  to 
turn  and  look  back  to  the  westward. 

There,  in  boldest  outline  against  the  fast- 
reddening  heavens,  were  tiie  over-awing 
ranks  of  the  giant  Olympics,  magnificent 
against  their  back^'Aund  of  sunset  sky. 
The  chop  of  a  M^  '  ud  the 

brilliant  colors 


red  and  gold  and  purple  in  a  maze  thai 
defied  description,  and  the  picture  wai 
complete. 

AU  this  was  just  a  part,  a  mere  incident, 
of  a  little  week-end  motor-boat  cruise  out  of 
any  one  of  many  dties  of  this  Soimd  country. 
It  was  the  week-end  rest  and  recreation  of 
two  busy  men,  as  it  might  have  been  of  a 
family,  and  a  better,  more  invigorating, 
more  beneficial  outing,  I  claim,  than  can  be 
found  anywhere  else  in  the  whole  United 
States.  And  this  was  on  an  average  day  in 
midwinter,  too,  when  the  weather  reports 
from  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago  and  other 
eastern  cities  of  lower  latitude  told  of  zero 
temperature,  of  harbors  choked  with  ice, 
and  snow  knee-deep  upon  the  ground.  Can 
you,  wonder  that  we  who  have  come  to  this 
Puget  Sound  country  out  of  the  East,  the 
Middle  West  or  the  dusty  plains  of  the  far 
West,  think  that  we  have  reached  the 
"promised  land"  of  the  motor-boat? 

Delightful  as  many  of  our  winter  days  are, 
it  is,  after  all,  the  summer  that  we  love.  A 
summer  on  Puget  Sound  is  a  summer  such  as 
you  can  spend  nowhere  else  in  the  whole 
world.  I  have  talked  with  people  who  have 
traveled  this  coimtry  over,  who  have 
searched  Europe  for  the  ideal  summer 
climate,  people  to  whom  it  was  a  serious 
matter  of  health  rather  than  enjoyment,  and 
they  state  with  one  accord  that  on  Puget 
Soimd  they  have  found  that  for  which  they 
searched  elsewhere  in  vain.  Long,  cloud- 
less, crystal  days,  when  the  sun  first  lightens 
the  eastern  sky  before  three  in  the  morning; 
when  the  last  red  glow  fades  from  over  the 
01)rmpics  long  after  nine  at  night.  Air  that 
is  a  tonic  and  full  of  health:  not  the  hot, 
baking  air  that  makes  a  quiet  day  on  eastern 
waters  unbearable. 

It  is  aU  these  things  that  make  the  man  in 
the  motor-boat  feel  that  the  years  he  spent 
back  east  of  the  Rockies  were  wasted  years. 
Many  have  come  to  that  realization,  and 
there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  back 
there  today  who,  if  they  could  only  believe 
what  they  read,  would  at  least  come  out  to 
Puget  Sound  to  see;  and  seeing,  they  would 
lose  no  time  in  coming  here  to  live  and  enjoy 
things  that,  after  all,  are  more  to  be  sought 
for  than  riches  or  honors. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  conclude  this 

article  without  some  reference  to  the  San 

Juan  islands,  which,  though  not  a  part  of 

T       t  Sound  proper,  lie  just  to  the  north 

ise  waters  and  are  one  of  the  most  im- 
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portant  cruising  points  on  the  entire  Pacific 
Coast. 

I  sometimes  tliink  tliat  tlie  Creator  must 
have  finished  His  work  with  these  islands 
as  His  crowning  achievement.  Hundreds 
in  number,  they  dot  the  sparkling  waters  in 
a  maze  of  enticing  grandeur,  and  the  motor- 
boat  owner  with  leisure  to  spend  a  summer 
amtKig  tbem  can  cruise  and  cruise  day  after 
day,  always  with  a  different  harbor  to  moor 
in  at  night,  and  with  an  unending  panorama 
of  changing  scenery  greeting  his  eye  at  every 
turn.  Mountains  and  sea,  forests  and 
streams,  hills  and  valleys,  everything  that 
makes  for  beauty,  are  a  part  of  the  every-day 
routine,  and  be  who  cruises  once  among 
these  amazing  islands  is  forever  after  their 
slave,  and  steals  away  to  their  seclusion  on 
every  possible  occasion. 

The  unparalleled  opportunities  for  the 
full  enjoyment  of  motor-boats  on  Puget 
Sound  and  adjacent  waters  have  led  to  the 
building  of  an  immense  fleet  of  pleasure  and 
commercial  craft.  Great  and  growing  as  is 
the  pleasure  fleet,  the  demands  for  com- 
merdal  motor  vesseb,  to  handle  the  im- 
mense fishing  industry  and  the  carrying  of 
local  freight  and  passengers,  has  caused  to 


be  built  the  finest  commercial  motor-craft 
in  the  world.  Puget  Sound  is  acknowledged 
to  be  away  ahead  of  the  east  coast  in  the 
number,  de^gn  and  equipment  of  its  com- 
mercial craft,  and  this  is  due  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  demand 
for  fast,  economical  and  seaworthy  motor- 
boats  for  all  classes  of  work  in  a  community 
where  natural  waterways  form  the  natural 
communication  between  dties,  the  only 
communication  in  many  instances. 

Over  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  gas 
engines  were  sold  on  Puget  Sound  during 
the  winter  of  1911-igia,  according  to  ac- 
curate figures  compiled  from  the  actual 
sales  records  of  the  leading  selling  com- 
panies of  this  district,  and  these  figures  will 
give  doubting  ones  something  to  figure  over  as 
to  actual  conditions  in  Puget  Sound  waters. 

Some  day,  and  that  day  is  close  at  hand, 
Puget  Sound  will  in  reality  be  "the  play- 
ground of  the  nation,"  and  we  who  have 
been  out  here  these  many  years  and  have 
known  the  joys  of  living  on  the  finest  body 
of  water  in  our  great  country,  will  feel  that 
we  have  a  big  margin  in  health  and  pleasure 
over  those  belated  ones  who  learn  so  late 
what  they  have  missed. 


Comrades 

By  BEtriAH  May 


Who  loves  them  well — the  open  sky, 
Th  -ods  and  quiet  dell, 

■>at  rushes  by, 
wide-winged  eagles  dwell— 
f»'s  end 
ful  friend, 


Eziquio 

By  Grace  Hodgson 


ILLUSTRATED   BY   J.  A.  CAHILL 


JJENAS  TARDES,Senor  Patron:' 
Eziquio's  tones  were  conciliatory, 
and  his  homely  yellow  face  bore  a 
somewhat  apologetic  smile  as  he 
resumed  his  big  sombrero  and 
struggled  against  an  overwhelming  impulse 
to  expectorate  on  the  floor  of  the  veranda. 
This  proceeding  always  relieved  his  embar- 
rassment, but  he  strongly  suspected  that  it 
did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  master 
of  the  bungalow. 

"Buenas  tardes,  P2ziquio*'  the  senor  an- 
swered pleasantly,  and  then  allowed  his  gaze 
to  wander  to  the  distant  horizon.    It  always 
amused  him  to  let  the  old  peon  fight  his  own 
conversational  battles  unaided.     Of  course 
the  man  wanted  something,  but  his  circui- 
tous method  of  approaching  his  object  was 
usually  mildly  diverting,  and   small  diver- 
sions are  appreciated  in  the  isolation  of  a 
Mexican  ranch. 
"Have  you  awakened  well,  seiior?" 
"Yes,  Eziquio,  thanks.    And  you?" 
"I,  always  well.  Patron,  thanks  to  God. 
How  beautiful  the  garden  is  putting  itself; 
and  these  vines,  are  they  grapes?" 

"No,  P2ziquio,  they  are  climbing  roses." 
**Que  caramba!  roses  in  vines,  and  what  a 
violence  of  growth,  tool" 

There  was  a  pause.  The  peon  looked 
down  regretfully  at  the  clean  tiles;  ^^ueer 
people,  these  Americans,  about  their  floors. 
He  then  pushed  his  hat  back  and  began 
again.  Had  the  senor  seen  the  little  dog  that 
had  recently  come  to  the  ranch?    No? 

"It  is  little,  but  completely  \Qxy  little"  he 
said,  "and  has  one  blue  eye  and  one  black 
eye.  Who  knows  whose  little  do[^  it  is?  It 
is  said,  though"  he  went  on  confidentially, 
"that  it  belongs  to  Maria  dc  Jesus  Andradi 
in  Misantla,  who  is  in  jail  for  stabbing  a 
man  in  the  face.  Yes,  senor,  in  the  face,  and 
it  is  also  said  that  this  man  then  cut  off 
Maria's  arm  with  his  machete." 

"A  pretty  story"  murmured  the  Patron, 
to  which  remark  Eziquio,  to  whom  it  seemed 
irrelevant,  could  find  no  answer.    He  now 


felt,  however,  that  he  had  sufficiently  ob- 
served the  proprieties  in  the  way  of  a  pre- 
liminary chat  and  could  come  to  business 
without  seeming  to  be  brusk.  So  he  once 
more  adjusted  his  hat  and  plunged  into  the 
subject. 

"The  pure  truth  is,  sefior,  I  have  come  to 
molest  you  very  much.  We  shall  see  if  you 
will  do  me  a  great  favor  and  lend  me  fifteen 
dollars.  It  is  for  a  com  padre  of  mine,  Ramon 
Garcia,  he  who  is  godfather  to  my  oldest 
child.  He  has  come  here  to  work  and  owes 
that  money  at  the  ranch  of  the  Cruz  Chi- 
quita  which  he  has  just  left." 

"Why  does  he  wish  to  come  here?" 

"Well,  as  we  cannot  go  on  with  lies, 
seAor,  I  must  tell  you  he  has  carried  off  a 
woman." 

The  seflor  chuckled  audibly,  and  then 
inquired:    "Where  are  they  at  present?" 

"In  my  house.  He  can  stay  with  me 
while  he  is  working  out  the  debt,  and  I  will 
be  guarantee  for  him  since  he  is  my  com- 
padre." 

"Very  well,  I  will  give  you  the  money" 
said  his  employer  kindly,  rather  suspecting 
though,  as  he  counted  out  a  handful  of 
silver,  that  he,  or  Eziquio,  or  both  of  them, 
would  forever  aftenvard  be  fifteen  dollars 
poorer.  He  had  had  some  experience  with 
compadres  and  guarantees. 

Ezifjuio,  however,  had  no  disturbing 
doubts,  and  with  profuse  thanks  departed 
and  wended  his  way  through  the  coffee  to 
his  ])amboo  hut,  anxious  to  display  this 
proof  of  the  confidence  of  his  I'atron  and  of 
his  own  skill  in  conducting  delicate  trans- 
actions of  this  character.  He  was  pleased, 
too,  that  he  had  thought  to  ask  for  (i\t 
dollars  more  than  he  was  going  to  lend  to 
Ramon.  With  that  he  could  buy,  among 
other  things,  some  ammunition  and  possibly 
kill  a  wild  pig  or  a  small  deer  with  which  to 
regale  his  guests. 

Meanwhile  Us  little  wife  Juana  was  shak- 
ing her  he"**  «'«Wnii«iy  ^^  ^^  j^nt  over  her 

task  of  fP  n  the  smoky  interior 
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of  the  hut.  It  was  too  audacious,  this  under- 
taking of  Eziquio's,  and  one  that  was  almost 
sure,  she  feared,  to  meet  with  a  crushing 
defeat;  but  she  was  somewhat  consoled  by 
her  conviction  that  if  it  were  possible  to 
bring  it  to  a  successful  culmination,  Eziquio 
was  the  man  to  do  it.  She  was  a  great  many 
years  younger  than  he,  and  having  been  pre- 
ceded in  his  affections  by  two  wives  and 
several  minor  loves,  she  felt  a  somewhat 
awed  respect  for  him  as  a  man  of  wide 
experience.  Eziquio  favored  this  attitude 
and  his  demeanor  always  imderwent  a  subtle 
change  when  in  the  presence  of  her  stimu- 
lating admiration — a  thing  with  which  he 
had  not  been  surfeited — and  he  treated  her 
with  just  the  hauteur  her  humbleness  invited. 
But  though  he  bullied  her,  he  had  had 
enough  experience  with  women  who  bullied 
him  to  appreciate  the  change,  and  as  she  was 
moreover  a  pretty  little  thing,  he  really  felt 
considerable  affection  for  her.  Wliat  would 
she  say  now,  he  thought,  as  he  jogged  along, 
when  he  put  fifteen  silver  dollars  down  before 
her  dazzled  eyes !  Nor  would  it  be  unpleas- 
ing,  either,  to  hand  ten  of  them  over  to  his 
compadre  Ramon,  who  was  such  a  cocksure 
young  fellow  and  whose  relative  opinions  of 
himself  and  of  the  rest  of  the  worid  were 
writ  large  enough  in  his  demeanor  for  even 
the  somewhat  dull  eyes  of  Eziquio  to  read. 
Rather  good  looking,  devil-may-care,  known 
to  be  a  fighter  and  very  much  spoiled  by 
women,  he  irritated  and  at  the  same  time 
fascinated  Eziquio,  who  always  felt  when 
they  parted  that  Ramon  had  somehow  got 
the  better  of  him  and  consequently  longed  to 
see  him  again  that  he  might  say  and  do  a 
number  of  litde  things  that  would  show  the 
young  man  what  a  doughty  and  brilliant 
fellow  he,  Eziquio,  was.  Eziquio  had  felt 
too,  without  knowing  just  why,  considerable 
pride  in  having  Ramon  for  a  compadre,  and 
was  now  delighted  that  he  needed  help  and 
had  come  to  him  for  it  and  to  his  dwelling 
for  a  refuge. 

When  he  reached  home  he  found  Ramon 
sprawled  at  the  foot  of  a  clump  of  lianana 
trees  near  the  house,  chanting  to  himself  an 
Indian  song  with  the  weird  falsetto  into- 
nation that  gives  them  such  an  unusual 
character.  His  companion  Rosaria  crouched 
in  the  doorway  smoking  a  cigar.  She  was 
handsome  in  a  bold  sort  of  way  and  pos- 
sessed the  gift  of.  perfect  immobility  that 
makes  one  su^>ect  an  oriental  origin  for 
these  Indians  oi  southern  Mexico.    Little 


Juana  appeared  at  the  doorway,  and  wel- 
coming Eziquio  joyously  received  his  report 
of  success  with  such  an  outburst  of  amazed 
enthusiasm  that  if  his  compadre's  thanks 
were  somewhat  casual,  Eziquio  had  no 
chance  to  perceive  it.  So  he  ate  his  supper 
of  black  beans  and  tortillas  in  a  glow  of 
contentment.  Immediately  after  this  meal, 
the  only  bed  in  the  house,  a  canvas  cot 
concealed  behind  a  tattered  calico  curtain, 
was  appropriated  by  Rosaria,  and  Eziquio 
and  his  wife  shared  the  dirt  floor  with  their' 
children  and  the  dogs. 

Among  Eziquio's  most  treasured  posses- 
sions was  an  old  and  strangely  formed  horse 
of  which  he  was  intensely  proud,  and  it 
afforded  him  great  pleasure  to  guide  its 
tottering  footsteps  to  the  front  of  his  house 
the  next  morning,  and  offer  it  to  Ramon  as  a 
conveyance  whereby  he  could  travel  to  the 
Cruz  Chiquita  and  discharge  his  debt. 

"Thus,  compadre,  you  will  not  wet  your- 
self in  the  river,  as  you  did  yesterday.  It  is 
good,  is  it  not,  comadre,'^  he  said  to  Rosaria, 
combing  out  the  old  gray  mane  with  his 
fingernails,  "to  have  a  horse?  Why,  the 
Patron's  major-domo  Trinidad  only  has  a 
mide." 

Rosaria  turned  her  big  black  eyes  slowly 
toward  the  horse  that  stood  gaunt  and  de- 
jected on  three  legs  while  an  old  saddle  was 
being  fastened  to  him  by  means  of  various 
strings  and  bits  of  leather.  She  then  as 
slowly  turned  them  away  and  producing  a 
cigar  from  the  bosom  of  her  dress  said  noth- 
ing. In  due  time,  with  a  heave  and  a  strain, 
Eziquio's  steed  got  imder  way,  bearing  off 
Ramon,  and  Eziquio  repaired  to  his  work  in 
the  field.  Then  followed  the  manifold  tasks 
and  duties  of  the  little  household,  in  none  of 
which,  however,  did  Rosaria  seem  impelled 
to  participate.  After  she  had  drunk  some  of 
the  early  coffee  prepared  by  her  hostess,  she 
lit  a  cigar  and  winding  a  scarf  about. her 
head  crouched  in  the  sunlit  doorway,  as 
vivid  and  motionless  in  her  bright  dress  as 
one  of  the  glowing  hibiscus  bushes  by  the 
door.  Eziquio's  wife  was  still  young,  but  to 
her  life  meant  unceasing  drudgery,  and  she 
marveled  greatly  at  this  strange  creature 
who  wore  feast-day  clothes  so  carelessly  and 
seemed  not  to  know  there  was  work  in  thr 
world. 

But  Juana  was  not  of  a  r^ 
mind,  so  she  soon  dismissed 
went  about  her  work  with  h 
acquiescence.    Eziquio 
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the  midday  meal  and  she  and  the  children 
and  Rosalia  sat  down  alone.  Juana  had 
hoped  that  over  the  very  enticing  dish  of 
enchiladas  she  had  prepared  for  her  guest, 
Rosaria,  who  was  a  much-traveled  person 
and  had  visited  upon  one  occasion  a  large 
town  some  sixty  miles  distant,  would  deign 
to  relate  some  of  her  thrilling  experiences 
while  there.  She  particularly  longed  to 
know  what  her  sensations  were  when  she 
first  beheld  the  great  street-car  drawn  by 
eight  mules,  of  which  Juana  had  heard  with 
a  feeling  almost  of  incredulity.  But  Rosaria 
proved  to  be  very  uncommunicative,  resist- 
ing all  conversational  lures,  and  only  re- 
marked that  she  found  the  enchiladas  lack- 
ing in  red  pepper.  Immediately  after  they 
had  finished  she  retired  to  the  cot  and  went 
to  sleep.  Juana  removed  the  debris  of  food, 
cleaned  the  earthen  dishes,  and  then  taking 
a  basket  of  clothes  she  went  down  to  the 
stream  to  wash. 

Eziquio,  returning  from  the  coffee  later  in 
the  afternoon,  found  no  one  in  the  house  but 
Rosaria,  who  had  just  awakened  from  her 
siesta. 

"The  comadre  has  gone  off  to  wash"  she 
announced.    ''I  desire  a  cigar." 

''I  feel  it  very  much,  Dofia  Rosaria,  but  I 
can  only  offer  you  a  cigarette." 

"Thank  you  many  times,  but  I  det'est 
cigarettes"  she  answered,  and  then  said 
angrily:  "Where  is  Ramon,  and  why  is  he 
not  here?" 

Eziquio's  simple  old  face  looked  troubled 
as  he  replied:  "He  should  be  here  soon;" 
then  brightening  visibly,  "but  how  not,  he 
had  my  horse,  so  he  is  likely  to  arrive  at  any 
moment." 

Rosaria  accorded  this  remark  a  scomfid 
shrug  and  settled  herself  sulkily  in  the  door- 
way. Poor  Eziquio's  hospitable  nature  was 
troubled.  Why  had  he  no  cigars?  He  won- 
dered if  a  drink  of  something  would  mitigate 
her  ill  humor;  still  he  had  nothing  but 
aguadiente,  decidedly  not  a  fit  drink  for  a 
woman.  Well,  he  could  send  for  some  things 
tomorrow  so  that  he  might  entertain  his 
compadres  properly. 

"I  am  sorry,  comadre,  I  should  like  to  offer 
you  a  copa,  but  today  there  is  nothing  but 
aguadiente  in  the  house,  tomorrow — " 

"Aguadiente?"  she  said.  "Have  you 
aguadiente?    Where  is  it?" 

Rosaria's  sulkiness  vanished  and  she  gave 
him  a  brilliant  smile  as  he  handed  her  the 
bottle  and  a  tin  cup.   She  ignored  the  latter, 


and  the  length  of  time  she  hdd  the  bottle  til 
her  lips  caused  Eziquio  to  have  some  mil 
givings,  as  a  prolonged  drink  of  that  bever 
age  has  been  known  to  kill  popple.  I) 
seemed,  however,  to  have  no  other  effecti 
than  to  render  his  guest  somewhat  froUo 
some,  and  Eziquio  was  rather  relieved  to  see 
his  wife  appear  shortly,  with  a  great  pan  ol 
wet  clothes  b^anced  on  her  head  and  ha 
three  children  following  Indian  file,  eadi 
balancing  in  like  manner  a  pan  of  prc^Kir 
tionate  size. 

"Did  you  awaken  well?"  the  mothei 
politely  asked  Rosaria,  as  she  paused  • 
moment  for  breath  before  starting  that  dafly, 
never-ending  labor  of  the  Mexican  woman, 
the  grinding  of  com.  But  already  Rosaria'i 
elation  was  passing  and  she  answered:  "No, 
a  million  thanks.  I  awoke  and  had  no 
cigar,"  and  she  completed  her  sentence  with 
some  rather  surprising  remarks  as  to  the 
character  and  antecedents  of  her  absent 
lover. 

These  were  enlarged  upon  and  delivered 
to  him  personally  with  great  energy  and 
frankness  when  he  finally  returned.  A  tOr 
multuous  scene  followed,  but  presently  wore 
itself  out,  and  Rosaria  deigned  to  acocpt 
various  gifts  of  cigars  and  a  new  reboso  he 
had  brought  with  evident  pleasure.  Ed- 
quio's  overworked  little  drudge  listened  with 
considerable  surprise  to  the  singular  display 
of  temper  and  independence  from  a  woman, 
and  marveled  that  she  dared  treat  a  man  in 
this  imperious  fashion,  while  Eziquio  noted 
the  gifts  and  wondered,  as  he  walked  his 
horse  about  the  little  clearing,  presumaUy 
to  cool  it  off  after  its  dash  through  the  jungle, 
how  they  had  been  acquired. 

Unfortunately  the  week  that  followed  was 
by  no  means  the  succession  of  peaceful  days, 
filled  with  pastoral  pursuits  and  quiet 
energy  and  blessed  by  the  light  of  benev^ent 
hospitality  on  the  one  hand  and  grateful 
helpfulness  on  the  other,  that  Eziquio  had 
anticipated  when  his  compadres  first  ac- 
cepted his  hospitality.  Rosaria's  supreme 
selfishness  and  strong  inclination  for  aguadi- 
ente and  quarrels,  and  above  all,  Ramon's 
disinclination  for  work  of  any  kind,  greatly 
worried  Eziquio.  The  Patron's  fifteen 
dollars  hung  like  a  black  cloud  above  his  bit 
of  tropical  landscape,  and  the  end  of  the 
week  and  pay-day  were  approaching. 

On  Saturday  night  he  did  not  appear  for 
the  usual  reckoning,  but  Sunday  morning 
found  him  once  more  in  the  doorway  of  his 
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nothing.  I  tell  you  all,  as  it  is  right  that  I 
should." 

"H'm.     Well,  goon." 

"That  ten  dollars  I  gave  to  this,  this 
sweet  potato  of  a  Ramon,  he  takes  to  pay  his 
debt.  He  goes  on  my  white  horse,  you  re- 
member that  white  horse?  Ah,  what  a  horse 
he  was!  Well!  Does  he  go  to  the  Cruz 
Chiquita  with  the  money  the  generous  and 
kind  Patron  has  given  him  to  pay  his  debt? 
No.  He  sends  word  instead  that  you  have 
promised  to  pay  it,  and  he  spends  the  money 
in  town  and  returns  with  presents  for  his 
infamous  Rosaria,  a  pair  of  charro  trousers 
for  himself  and  a  paper  package  I  did  not 
see." 

The  old  man  took  off  his  sombrero  and 
taking  a  huge  red  handkerchief  out  of  the 
crown  mournfully  wiped  his  streaming  face. 
The  senor  pushed  back  from  the  table  and 
lit  a  cigarette  in  sympathetic  silence.  Ezi- 
quio  dropped  the  handkerchief  back  into 
the  hat  and  stood  peering  in  after  it  for  a 
moment  in  angry  abstraction.  Then  he 
burst  forth  aga&: 


"Does  this  Don  Ramon  then,  work  in  tfa 
coffee  to  pay  his  debt  to  you?  No  I  he  doe 
nothing;  he  pretends  to  be  sick  and  stays  al 
day  in  my  house  making  love  to  my  wif 
when  his  woman  is  not  looking,  and  finall} 
finally  seilor,  he  runs  off  with  my  Juana,  m; 
little  Juana  and  my  white  horse."  Sobs  o 
rage  shook  the  old  man.  "My  white  horse 
Seilor  Patron,  has  that  shameless  on 
taken." 

Another  little  silence  fell.  The  sefio 
puffed  at  his  cigarette  and  watched  an  un 
ending  procession  of  red  ants  stream  alonj 
the  tiled  floor,  bent  on  some  unknowabl 
quest  or  emigration,  and  Eziquio  gaze* 
unseeingly  down  the  valley  to  where  in  thi 
blue  distance  a  bit  of  sea  was  visible,  cradlei 
between  the  hills  and  sleeping  under  { 
coverlet  of  golden  vapors.  It  was  very  still 
Presently  Eziquio  sighed  very  loud  and 
drawing  a  little  nearer,  said,  with  certaii 
indications  of  a  comic  confusion: 

"And  all  of  it,  the  money,  my  wife,  m; 
horse,  are  nothing,  seAor,  compared  to  ihi 
— he  has  left  me  Rosaria  I" 


Boy  of  Mine 


By  Mary  Page  Greenleaf 


Will  yjou  look  back  some  day,  across  the  years. 
Back  to  this  little  child,  O  boy  of  mine, 
Who  nestles  closer,  as  with  loving  sign, 

I  bend  above  him,  quieting  his  fears 

Of  night's  great  silence,  then  with  mingled  tears 
And  smiling,  lets  his  little  arms  entwine 
Tighter  about  my  neck,  and  lays  his  fme 

Soft  check  close  where  my  beating  heart  he  hears? 

And  looking  backward  so,  you  will  forgive 

The  sometimes  hasty  speech,  the  word  unwise; 

All  that  was  ill  will  die,  but  love  will  live 
And  glorify  my  face  through  age  and  pain. 

Till  you  come  back  with  those  dear  trusting  eyes 
And  lay  your  face  against  my  heart  again. 


Western  Personalities 


The  Peacemaker  of  Puget  Sound 


ONCE  upon  a  time  Chicago  and 
^  St.  Louis  scrapped  until  the  fur 
I  flew.  Those  loving  twins,  St 
f  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  ex- 
changed upper-cuts  and  straight 
jabs  to  the  jaw  until  their  heads  rocked. 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  kicked  each 
other  around  the  lot  for  a  decade.  Both 
parties  always  lost  and  there  were  no  gate 
receipts  to  be  divided,  though  the  expense 
of  keeping  the  shows  going  was  heavy. 

These  battles  are  ancient  history  now. 
Long  ago  they  ceased.  But  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  the  din  of  ringing  hammer  blows 
continued  to  resound  through  the  still 
forests.  Seattle  and  Portland,  Puget  Sound 
and  the  Columbia,  never  rested.  By  day 
and  by  night  Tor's  favorite  weapon  was 
busy.  Thus  it  had  been  for  many  year§. 
Thus  it  promised  to  continue  for  many 
years  to  come  until  Alden  Joseph  Blethen, 
Junior,  appeared  upon  the  scene  with  his 
winning  smile. 

A  year  ago,  Seattle,  under  the  guidance  of 
its  Advertising  Club,  burned  the  big  ham- 
mer while  the  crowds  cheered;  six  months 
ago  Seattle,  as  personified  by  the  Ad  Club, 
invaded  Portland,  carrying  the  stiletto  to  the 
Columbia.  The  Rose  City's  dagger  was 
ready,  but  not  for  mortal  combat.  While  the 
awe-struck  multitudes  looked  on,  the  weap- 
ons were  crossed,  a  nail  driven  through  the 
point  of  contact  and  the  blades  thus  trans- 
formed into  a  single  pair  of  shears  with 
which  **to  trim  the  coat-tails  of  the  world," 
as  one  emotional  speaker  almost  sobbingly 
proclaimed. 

Joseph  Blethen  made  the  Seattle  Ad  Club, 
was  its  president  and  guiding  spirit. 

The  Rose  City  returned  the  visit,  sending 
two  hundred!  of  its  thornless  buds.  I'hey 
are  still  talking  of  Seattle's  ox-hearted 
hospitality.  Portland  money  lost  its  value 
in  Seattle  that  day.  A  Portland  badge 
gave  its  owner  access  to  anything  and  every- 
thing his  heart  desired.  Spontaneously  the 
storekeepers  entered  the  conspiracy  against 


Oregon  silver.  Nowhere  could  the  visitors 
buy  anything.  Whether  it  was  a  handker- 
chief, a  shine,  a  shave  or  a  shirt,  it  was  theirs 
for  the  asking,  without  money  or  price. 
Such  open-handed  hospitality  removed  the 
last  vestige  of  rancor. 

Joseph  Blethen's  organization  set  the 
pace  in  the  affair  that  made  Portland  rub  its 
eyes  in  wonder.  Joseph  Blethen's  paper 
prepared  the  ground  upon  which  the  dove  of 
peace  might  plant  the  olive  branch,  and 
Joseph  Blethen's  lovable  personality,  his 
sincere  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Seattle  and 
the  Pacific  Coast  were  strong  factors  in 
kindling  the  flame  of  brotherly  love. 

While  the  Pacific  Coast  was  still  in  the 
rough,  men  moved  about  restlessly  from 
town  to  town,  unstable  wanderers  in  search 
of  easy  riches.  All  of  the  great  West  was 
this  mercurial  population's  camping-ground, 
but  no  place  did  it  call  home.  Only  within 
the  last  few  years  have  the  ties  of  soil  and 
surroundings,  of  civic  pride  and  affection 
proved  strong  enough  to  keep  the  peri- 
patetic population  securely  anchored,  to 
develop  a  generation  as  proud  of  its  home, 
as  deeply  rooted  in  its  location  as  the  old 
families  of  Boston  or  Baltimore.  Of  this 
new  brand  of  Westerner,  stable,  permanent, 
loyal,  home-loving,  yet  brimful  of  aggressive 
energy,  Joseph  Blethen  is  a  splendid  rep)- 
resentative. 

Blethen's  white  hair  confirms  the  report 
that  he  is  forty-two;  his  smooth,  rosy  face, 
his  twinkling  blue  eyes  and  more  especially 
his  sunny,  boyish  smile  strengthen  the  sus- 
picion that  he  is  only  twenty-four.  That 
^mile  was  responsible  for  a  near-riot  in  the 
lobby  of  a  New  York  hotel  last  Christmas. 
Blethen  was  honoring  it  with  his  presence. 
Now  it  happened  that  the  sunny,  boyish 
smile  had  made  half  the  population  of 
Seattle  Blethen's  personal  friends.  These 
friends  had  sent  the  publisher  a  life-sized 
Christmas  tree  out  of  the  northwestern 
woods,  ai  ms  mom  they  bom- 

barded h  ns  in  such  numbers 
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were  to  decide  whether  they  wanted  to  spend 
six  million  dollars  in  acquiring  and  im- 
proving a  tract  of  waterfront  land  upon 
which  eastern  capital  was  to  invest  an  equal 
amount  in  reproducing  the  famous  Busch 
terminals  of  Brooklyn  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
the  entire  property  to  revert  to  the  dty  at 
the  end  of  a  stated  period.  Joseph 
Blethen  had  worked  hard  in  inducing  the 
capitalists  to  come  to  Seattle,  but  ten  days 
before  the  election  the  project  was  de- 
feated. Public  sentiment  was  oven\'helm- 
ingly  against  it. 

It  seemed  impossible  to  change  the 
citizens'  attitude  in  the  short  time  available, 
but  nevertheless  the  chamber  of  commerce 
and  Joseph  Blethen,  assisted  ably  by  B.  L. 
Swezea  and  J.  C.  Slater,  attempted  the  task. 
For  a  week  they  flooded  the  city  with  big 
posters,  with  hand-bills,  circulars,  speeches, 
pamphlets  and  newspaper  articles  explain- 
ing the  project  and  its  importance.  Within 
that  week  they  accomplished  the  seemingly 
impossible.  They  halted  the  hostile  senti- 
ment, reversed  it  and  swept  the  opposition 
off  its  feet,  carrying  everyone  of  the  bond 
issues  for  harbor  improvements  by  over- 
whelming majorities.  As  a  result  of  the 
campaign  twenty  million  dollars  will 
be  spent  in  Seattle  for  increased  port 
facilities. 

Though  Joseph  Blethen  loves  Seattle 
and  is  of  it,  he  is  an  adopted  son,  having 
escaped  from  the  wilds  of  Maine  at  the 
tender  age  of  ten.  He  landed  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  via  Kansas  City,  ob- 
tained his  degree,  put  it  into  the  bottom  of 
his  trunk  and  went  to  work  as  a  cub  re- 
porter on  a  Minneapolis  paper.  In  1896  he 
became  part  owner  of  the  Seattle  Times, 
taking  charge  of  the  news  and  editorial  end 
for  twelve  years.  In  that  time  he  wrote 
and  sold  some  fifty  short  stories,  besides 
concocting  the  libretto  of  an  opera  that  is 
still  on  the  boards.  But  since  he  became 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
TimeSy  president  of  the  Potlatch  association 
and  stepfather  of  the  Ad  Club,  his  literary 
work  has  receded  into  the  background.  He 
has  risen  to  a  position  of  great  influence  and 
aflluence,  but  his  greatest  work,  the  success- 
ful effort  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  cociperation 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  to  induce  all  the  com- 
munities from  Sitka  to  San  Diego  to  strive 
toward  one  common  goal,  has  been  purely  a 
labor  of  unselfish  love. 

Walter  V.  Woehlke. 


The  Evolutionist  of  the  Petunia 

TO  raise  the  plebeian  petunia  to  the  rank 
of  the  carnation  and  the  orchid,  and 
then  to  force  these  newly-created  aristocrats 
to  reproduce  their  kind  by  seed  seems  like 
out-naturing  nature.  But  after  years  of 
work,  which  required  many  more  years  of 
preparation,  Myrtle  Shepherd  Francis  of 
Ventura  has  doi\e  these  things. 

To  the  flower  grower,  the  seeding  of  the 
double  petunia  is  the  marvel.  To  the  flower 
lover,  the  chief  interest  lies  in  the  extraor- 
dinary beauty  of  the  new  varieties  Mrs. 
Francis  has  developed.  Looking  across  her 
acres  of  blossoming  petunias  in  exquisite 
shades  of  pink  and  mauve  and  purple  of  the 
truly  royal  shade  that  is  almost  red,  and  other 
acres  of  pure  white,  some  double  as  car- 
nations, some  single  with  ruflfly  edges,  and 
others  with  deep  yellow  throats  or  lips 
tinged  with  gay  color,  one  thinks  with  ten- 
derness of  those  modest  fragrant  little 
flowers,  white  and  magenta,  that  can  be 
coaxed  to  bloom  in  the  humblest  garden,  as 
a  sort  of  lovely  old-fashioned  grandmother 
of  these  splendid  dashing  beauties. 

Nor  have  they  lost,  in  the  process  of 
development,  any  of  the  delicacy  of  texture 
or  the  delicious  perfume.  But  to  these 
endearing  qualities  of  the  parent  flower 
have  been  added  firmness,  length  of  stem, 
general  refinement  and  grace  of  form. 

The  five  years  of  actual  work  taken  to 
develop  these  wonder  flowers  from  the  un- 
pretentious petunia  of  our  childhood  is  but 
a  small  part  of  the  time  required  for  the 
development  of  a  character  to  which  such 
work  is  possible.  Mrs.  Frands  believes 
that  all  her  life's  training  has  been  necessary 
to  the  accomplishment  of  these  five  years — 
that  years  spent  in  the  study  of  music  and 
art,  and  years  of  study  of  the  subject  of 
evolution  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  theories  of  Darwin  and  Spencer  and 
Huxley — that  all  these  years  were  the  un- 
conscious preparation  for  the  five  years  she 
has  spent  crouching  beside  the  plants  in  her 
garden  in  a  relentless  passion  of  compelling 
them  to  yield  to  her  will. 

One  of  her  earliest  recollections  is  of  her 
mother,  the  late  Theodosia  Shepherd,  sitting 
all  night  by  a  stove  to  keep  fire  burning  to 
protect  some  jA  in  the  cold  of  an 

Iowa  winter.  *  'W,  a  Supreme 

Court   justi<  Shepherd    had 

inherited  tb  hat  later  made 
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her  famous  as  a  florist  and  seed-grower. 
To  Mrs.  Francis  in  turn  came  this  heritage, 
and  where  the  mother's  work  ended,  the 
daughter's  work  began. 

The  Shepherds  came  in  the  early  seven- 
ties to  California,  and  chose  the  tiny  mission 
town  of  Ventura  for  their  home.  Mrs. 
Francis  remembers  her  childish  impressions 
of  the  sleepy  little  pueblo,  with  black- 
shawled  Indians  pit-patting  along  the  dirt 
road  in  their  bare  feet,  and  vaqueros  jangling 
about  with  great  spurs  and  silver-trimmed 
sombreros.  It  seemed  a  sort  of  enchanted 
place  after  the  rigors  of  Iowa's  summer 
heat  and  winter  cold  and  perennial  barren 
newness,  for  Ventura,  though  small  and 
sleepy,  had  had  quite  a  romantic  past;  and 
for  the  present,  there  were  roses  tumbling 
over  the  porch  of  the  cottage  the  Shepherds 
took,  and  the  hills  beyond  the  town  were 
soft  and  beautiful,  whether  dressed  in  the 
green  of  winter  or  the  brown  of  summer, 
and  the  sea  at  the  end  of  the  street  danced 
and  smiled  always.  And  when  the  children 
asked  for  pennies,  they  got  all  the  silver 
dimes  instead.  Flowers  were  abloom  in  the 
garden  behind  the  cottage,  and  from  the 
moment  she  passed  under  the  rose-covered 
porch  and  into  the  garden,  the  mother  never 
knew  a  moment  of  longing  for  her  old  home. 

From  the  beginning  this  daughter  worked 
in  the  garden  with  her  mother.  There  were 
so  many  new  kinds  of  flowers  to  please  a 
child's  fancy,  and  the  mother  taught  her 
the  secrets  of  arranging  them  for  pretty 
effect.  For  funerals  and  weddings  and  fes- 
tivals of  sorts,  the  Shepherd  garden  was  the 
source  of  supply  for  all  Ventura,  and  once 
when  a  great  church  fair  was  given,  Myrlie 
Shepherd,  age  six,  was  selected  to  make  all 
the  bouquets  for  the  flower  booth. 

Then  came  a  fearful  drought,  when  the 
hills  stayed  brown  all  winter,  and  sheep- 
herders  went  from  door  to  door  offering 
whole  sheep  for  twenty-flve  cents,  and  for 
the  sheep  they  could  not  sell,  the  matanza 
offered  quick  death  in  place  of  slow  star- 
vation. There  were  no  more  dimes  for  the 
children.  All  the  dimes  were  needed  to  help 
pay  bills,  for  a  newspaper,  which  the  father 
had  bought  in  the  beginning,  was  the  one 
thing  everyb(Kiy  could  do  without.  Sub- 
scribers who  continued  to  take  the  paper 
paid  if  they  could  and  what  they  could,  but 
not  much  money. 

Then  it  was  that  the  idea  came  of  trjing 
to  make  some  money  out  of  the  garden,  and 


seeds  were  sent  to  the  big  seed  deal 
in  the  East,  who  bought  some  and  wr 
encouraging  letters.  This  was  the  way 
the  beginning  of  the  Theodosia  B.  Shephi 
Company,  of  which  Myrtle  Sh^heid  Fn 
ds  is  now  the  president. 

As  the  business  grew  and  the  mot) 
became  absorbed  in  the  development 
flne  varieties  of  begonias  and  daisies  a 
dahlias,  of  poppies  and  heliotrope  and  dou 
sweet  peas,  there  were  years  when  the  dauj 
ter  was  jealous  of  the  garden  and  its  dai 
on  her  mother.  She  turned  away  from 
and  centered  her  interest  in  music  uid  pai 
ing  and  books.  Then  she  married  and  1 
this  home,  but  to  return  after  a  time  mi 
mature  in  thought  and  sobered  by  sorxt 
Again  she  found  a  place  by  the  mothc 
side,  to  help  with  the  growing  of  seeds  a 
developing  of  rare  varieties;  and  later,  mu 
the  mother's  direction,  she  began  the  wi 
of  hybridizing  petunias. 

Two  years  she  spent  at  a  task  of  si 
inflnite  nicety  and  exacting  requirement 
only  the  hybridizer  knows.  Then  W. 
Francis  came  along,  and  the  petunias  w 
left  to  revert  to  the  original  yarietieBy  whi 
they  do  with  almost  human  perversity  a 
with  astonishing  tenacity  of  purpose. 

Not  long  after  this  the  moth^s  stxeng 
always  frail  but  ever  rallied  by  the  outdi 
life  among  her  flowers,  failed  entirely;  a 
in  the  confusion  of  affairs  caused  by  I 
relinquishment  of  the  business,  all  the  set 
of  Mrs.  Frauds'  improved  varieties 
petunias  were  sold.  For  a  time  it  seen 
that  the  two  years  of  effort  were  to  be  i 
tirely  lost,  so  far  as  Mrs.  Francis  was  a 
cerned.  Domestic  affairs  crowded  out 
thought  of  petunias.  She  rarely  went  ii 
the  garden,  and  not  imtil  the  mother  v 
gone  and  there  came  the  question  of  sell] 
the  business  was  her  interest  drawn  to 
again.  Then  it  seemed  quite  impossil 
to  let  strangers  come  into  the  garden  win 
every  flower  whispered  of  the  loving  care 
one  who  was  away.  Largely  for  sentimen 
reasons  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  took  ! 
business,  and  then  one  May  mornings  wfa 
the  world  was  fresh  and  sparkling,  it  cai 
to  Mrs.  Francis,  almost  as  definitely  as 
her  mother  had  spoken,  that  in  this  gaid 
she  was  to  find  her  life's  work — Che  work  J 
which  she  had  been  preparing  in  her  ata 
of  music  and  painting  and  hooka— ^tfiat  1 
development  of  new  varieties  of  A^^ 
to  be  the  expression  of  her 
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As  if  to  fmi>h;isi;;i'  this  dcd^iim,   LuiIkt 

wami'"i    III    Iirei'fi    for    ei-rlaiii    colors    ami 

Burk-ink  cami.-  ti>  visit  her  tht  next  ility— 

shaih-s  a-  well  as  for  si^e  ami  teMiire  ami 

Burlank,   hor  nmllicr's  hcni  iinii    insjiira- 

form  ami  length  of  stem.     Mo>t  of  all.  she 

tion.    He  liilki-.!  of  'rtu-.xiosia  Shcj.lKT.l  iin-i 

wanlfil  to  forei-  the  finest  varirttc<  of  doulitfs 

the   spk-mliii    Ihin^s   sht;   ha.i   dimi.-   witli 

to  seeii,  hitherto  an  inijH-silile  ihinj.-. 

flowers,  ami  tlu'  t!;iiii;IUiT's  puridiM-  hr-w 

This  ail  soumis  very  e-thetie.  a>  if  ..ne 

strnnK  lo  fmiilaif  lirr  mothi-r's  i-xam])lr. 

mijjht  Ml  in  a  prettv  f nn  k  witli  a  lieo>min« 

Immcdiati-ly    slic    went     to    work    witii 

j;ar<lvn  hal  ami  weave  a  sj.ell  ..ver  the  L.vely 

petunias,    K*'tli"t;   f^"'''    '^'■'f^    '-^^  ^'h-   cmiid 

st-enteii  tlowers.     In  truth  it  mean^  work  — 

from  (iiffcrenl  sinirrcs  In  try  lo  regain  sonic- 

hanl  work— and  palienee  without  emi.     It 

ttiifiK  <if  the  wa^U■.i  two  years  of  work.    Her 

means  an  ol.l  khaki  skirt  ami  luavy  h.H.m 

painlinK  losc.ns  liaii  taught  her  ihi;  (icrtnitu 
laws  of  color,  ami  this  was  a  hd|),  though 

and  a  hat  that  will  keep  off  the  >iin.  for 

petunias  Rrow  in  the  open  and  in  a  soil  that 

flgwers  arc  apt  to  upset  scientilic  laws.    She 

liMiks    unfriendly    to    pluits.      ll    means 
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crouching  for  hours  by  the  low  plants,  and 
tearing  open  blossoms  by  the  thousand  to 
find  the  most  perfect  elements  of  reproduc- 
tion, and  the  spreading  of  pollen  from  one 
certain  blossom  on  the  pistil  of  another 
certain  blossom,  and  then — patience  to  wait 
until  another  season  for  the  result,  and 
courage  to  face  that  result  when  it  is  other 
than  the  result  hoped  for,  and  more  crurage 
to  try  again.  Above  all,  there  must  be  faith 
in  the  principle  of  evolution. 

Because  she  had  the  love  of  the  wo'k  and 
the  will  for  it,  and  the  patience  and  the 
courage,  and  the  faith,  Myrtle  Shepherd 
Francis  has  accomplished  results  that  have 
been  heralded  among  flower  growers  of  two 
continents.  .•Vnd  so  absorbed  was  she  in 
the  work  and  so  ambitious  to  do  even  better 
things  that  she  did  not  realize  how  much 
she  had  accomplished  until  botanical  ex- 
perts who  visited  her  gardens  expressed 
astonishment  at  the  marvelous  beauty  of 
her  petunias. 

Of  course  there  must  be  a  drop  of  bitter 
with  the  sweet  of  her  success.  One  of  her 
dearest  aims  had  been  the  production  of 
seed  pods  on  the  double  petunia.  Toward 
this  end  other  floriculturists  have  been 
working  for  years.  And  when  at  last  she 
found  that  she  had  accomplished  this  result 
beyond  all  question,  she  learned  that  almost 
simultaneously  the  most  noted  Belgian  seed- 
grower  had  done  the  same  thing. 

But  while  the  seeding  of  the  camation-lJke 
petunias  is  the  most  notable  feature  of  Mrs. 
Francis'  work,  as  a  commercial  proposition, 
to  a  beauty-loving  layman  the  man'el  of  her 
gardens  is  in  the  varieties  that  rival  orchids 
in  their  royal  splendor.  And  experts  admit 
freely  that  not  even  in  Germany,  where  for 
years  the  petunia  has  been  the  object  of  the 
most  Ecieniific  culture  and  has  been  brought 
to  great  perfection,  ihough  grown  chiefly  in 
pots,  is  there  anything  to  compare  with  the 
varieties  develope<l  outdoors  by  Mrs.  Fran- 
cis. BERTfiA  H.  Smith, 


A  Leader  Pianissimo 

JD.  LOWMAX  represents  par  excel- 
•  lence  the  gum-shoe  type  of  elTiciemy. 
He  docs  goo<l  by  stealth  and  blushes  to  tmii 
it  fame:  engineers  big  business  deals  noise- 
lessly and  when  exposed  faces  the  camera 
and  the  interviewer  with  a  wry  persimmon 
pucker.    Even  when  he  added  to  his  presi- 


dency of  the  Seattle  chamber  ti  c 

the  distinction  of  preaidii^  over  the  dati 

nies  of  the  Associated  Chamben  of  Con 

merce  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  his  oMjot  DCTI 

appeared  except  in  unavoidable  caae^  u 

then  to  the  greatest  possible  degree  nt 

ordinated. 

Quiet  and  order  at 

of  the  soft  footfall.    Ai 

was  just  the  man  to  coc 

carried  the  Japanese  H 

Commissioners    about 

screaming  eagle,   the  I 

Gone  seventy-four  day: 

of  eleven  thousand  milt 

hot  box.    Though  the  t 

of  the  same  depot  whi 

never  a  day  off  schediJ 

to  San  Francisco  with 

anese    gentlemen    vasi 

American   system,   blis 

Mr.  lawman,  like  the 

wear  clothing  in  the  sh< 

than  the  run.   One  tiny 

effectiveness:  he  devisei 

at  the  stopping-places, 
hand  baggage  was  depc 
ally  reserved  room  bef< 
himself  appeared,  and 
the  train  in  the  same  st 
Murder   will     out- 
Mr,  Lowman,  in  hiss 
done    more    than    an] 
promoting    trade     reli 
United  States  and  the 
acting  jingoistic  cries  . 
His    commercial    bretl 
Coast  have  pledged  th 
services  in  a  properly  inscribed  loving  ciq 
and  the  Emperor  of  Japan  has  deconti 
him  with  the  Order  of  the  Sacred  Treesun 
which  Mr.  Lowman  wears  in  his  safe-d 
posit  box. 

Mr.  I.owman  has  an  extenuve  and  a 
curale  knowledge  of  political  and  coi 
raurcial  conditions  in  the  Orient.  Hispowc 
of  minute  observation  coupled  with  o 
portunities  to  see  things  from  the  tnnde  (p' 
unusual  weight  to  his  opinionK  Again 
tiny  example  of  his  thorou^ness:  a  fi 
■acinus  and  injurious  statement  has  galni 
wide  credenii.-  iliat  the  Japanese  ngm 
themselves  as  so  untrustworthy  that  thi 
import  Chinese  cashiers  to  handle  tlu 
money.  Mr.  Lowman  says  that  if  d^  1 
true,  the  men  of  India,  Jara  end  ** 
Philippines    must    also    be   '    '  ""' 
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is  from  the  congested  East  forces  upon  us  the 
necessity  for  restriction  or  exclusion.  He 
holds  that  we  do  not  need  exclusion:  that  we 
do  need  laborers,  and  therefore  favors  re- 
striction to  such  a  number  that  oriental  emi- 
grants will  scatter  and  learn  our  language 
and  customs,  instead  of  being  worked  in 
gangs  and  retaining  their  clannishness.  Mr. 
Lowman  is  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  infor- 
mation regarding  the  Orient  and  it  is  here 
possible  only  to  sample  his  ore. 

The  fortune  of  J.  D.  Lowman  bears  the 
"Made  in  Seattle"  stamp,  as  he  arrived  in 
that  city  from  Leitersburgh  in  1877,  with 
only  twenty  dollars.  He  hunted  up  an  imcle, 
Henry  L.  Yesler,  who  put  him  to  work  on 
Ycsler's  wharf,  where  he  moved  about  so 
unobtrusively,  faithfully  and  ably  that 
Yesler,  departing  this  life  in  1885,  left  his 
nephew  entire  charge  of  his  large  estate. 


For  over  twenty-five  years  Mr.  Lowmui 
name  has  been  identified  with  Seattle 
commercial  and  manufacturing  devdo] 
ment,  and  today  he  has  as  large  and  varic 
interests  as  any  man  in  Seattle.  His  scrupi 
lousness  is  manifested  in  turning  in  h 
valuations — not  enormously  rich,  he  pays  i 
taxes  sufficient  to  keep  a  dozen  fanulies  i 
modest  comfort.  He  is  not  grasping.  H 
bump  of  acquisitiveness  is  satisfied  and  f( 
several  years  he  has  devoted  the  major  po: 
tion  of  his  time  to  serving  Seattle's  con 
mercial  interests  at  home  and  in  the  Orien 
and  to  charities  that  are  unobtrusive. 

Through  all  the  modest  conversation  < 
this  quiet,  effective  man  runs  a  strong  undei 
tone  of  respect  for  personal  rectitude  an 
business  integrity — and  it  is  safe  to  judge 
man  by  his  admirations. 

Frances  A.  Groff. 


Woman's  Love 


By  Isabel  Ormiston 


She  lived  in  dreams  all  hidden  from  the  world, 

The  mystic  vision  like  an  aureole 

About  her  soul — so  passionately  loved 

Things  beautiful  she  felt  a  sense  of  pain 

But  to  behold  a  sunrise  on  the  sea; 

With  pagan  spirit  gloried  in  the  storm 

At  night  in  the  dark  wihkIs:  the  silent  hour 

A  summer  twilight  brings  at  day's  decline; 

To  read  in  some  still  place  an  ancient  rhyme; 

She  chictlv  loved  and  scarcely  knew  she  dreamed, 

I'nlil  ( )nc  came.    \'anisluMl  the  mystic  light 

In  which  her  world  had  being,  as  at  night 

The  summer  lightning  Hashes  and  is  gone — 

With  the  first  glance  he  gave  her,  strangely  gom 

Until  one  dav  she  found  it  in  his  smile. 


Captain  of  His  Soul 

By  Edmund  Mitchell 

A^dkor  of  Im  Desert  Keeping;  Toward  the  Eternal  Snows;  Etc. 

ILLUSTRATED   BY   MAYNARO   DIXON 


BOOK  III.    THE  LEADER 


Stmopsis  or  pRCCEDiNn  Chapters:  A  youiiR  hobo  of  rnpcctable  famfly,  while  tramping  the  Colorado  desert 
with  Us  poU  quits  the  companionship  of  the  latter  and  conUnucs  his  journey  to  California  alone,  haring  been 
faifluencea  toward  better  thmgs  by  witnessin;^  an  impressive  object-lesson  of  man's  humanity  to  man — the  kind- 
noB  of  a  mhiing  expert  to  some  felbw-travelers,  and  he  revolts  at  his  pal's  plans  for  robbery.  Then  begins  a 
valiant  stnuegle  to  overcome  his  desire  for  drink  and  idleness.  Weakened  by  hunger,  he  steals  a  purse,  the  first 
theft  ol  his  ute.  The  awakeninj^  of  his  soul,  a  keen  psychological  anal3i«b  by  the  author,  takes  place  within  the 
Botmd  and  shadow  of  mission  chmies  in  the  tower  of  an  mn.  His  first  physical  effort  toward  right  living  is  spent  in 
a  day's  hard  work  at  wood<hopping;  his  second  effort  is  one  of  morel  courage — he  returns  to  the  scene  of  the 
nurse-robbery,  voluntarilv  restores  the  money  to  its  owner,  and  is  promptly  turned  over  by  the  latter  to  the  sheriff. 
The  court  places  him — Donald  Brodie-'on  a  year's  probation.  He  becomes  a  valued  empbye  in  an  iron  works 
in  southon  California,  returning  at  the  year's  end,  ^*captain  of  his  soul,"  to  hl<i  mother  m  St.  Louis.  Here  he 
is  the  means  of  reforming  **  Jimmy"  Sheldon,  a  dissolute  yoKing  man,  of  prominent  social  and  financial  connection 
in  San  Francisco.  The  scene  changes  to  the  latter  place  with  the  introduction  of  an  interesting  feminine  element, 
young  Sheldon's  sister  Leslie,  and  his  former  sweetheart  Noreh  Carew,  who  are  trjring  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  Jimmy  and  hb  father.  Wilmington,  a  suitor  of  Leslie  and  business  associate  of  the  elder  Sheldon,  opposes 
Ledie's  wish  that  her  brother  return  to  take  a  position  in  the  Sheldon  iron  works.  ^  He  i^ts  to  secure  control  of 
the  estaUishment  and  financially  ruin  Sheldon,  unaware  that  he  is  spied  upon  by  his  own  Chinese  servant.  I.«slie 
and  her  InXha  visit  Jimmy  in  St.  Louis,  the  family  is  reunited,  and  Broiie  is  offered  a  position  in  thi>  Sheldon 
worlu  in  San  Francisco,  where  be  becomes  an  important  executive  and  incurs  the  jealoas  enmity  of  Wilmington. 
The  latter  secretly  brings  about  a  strike  in  the  iron  works  with  the  dual  purpose  of  implicating  Brodic  and  of 
getting  the  senior  Sheldon  into  his  financial  power,  but  Brodie,  who  has  kmI  his  position  through  Wilmington's 
treachery,  makes  a  startling  discovery  that  enaUes  him  U>  give  battle  to  hb  foe,  and  the  following  concluding 
chspten  leave  him  a  victor  m  both  love  and  war,  as  well  as  captain  of  his  soul. 

BEGUN  IN  the  NOVEMBER  NUMBER 


CHAPTER  XII 


DENOUNCED 


DONALD  BRODIE  with  charac- 
^  teristic  energy  had  lost  not  an 
I  hour  in  commencing  the  quest  for 
'  proofs  of  Wilmington's  duplic- 
ity. While  the  banker  and  the 
ironmaster  were  in  consultation  he  was  busy 
among  the  strikers.  Many  of  the  men  had 
been  on  terms  of  friendly  intimacy  with  him 
before  the  struggle  began.  They  remained 
friendly  disposed  still,  for  labor  in  revolt 
recognizes  diat  the  officers  of  a  company 
attadced  are  in  duty  bound  to  stand  on  the 
employer's  side,  fighting  their  best  if  ex- 
tremists themselves,  or  using  their  moderat- 
ing influences  if  men  of  moderate  views. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  Brodie  re- 
paired to  the  home  of  a  pattern-maker  named 
Alick  Forsyth,  one  of  the  minor  leaders 
among  the  imionists,  sincere  in  his  convic- 
tions and  both  pugnacious  and  pertinacious 
in  upholding  them.  Forsyth  was  a  Scot, 
and  Brodie,  with  the  same  blood  in  his  veins, 
knew  that  he  could  get  closer  to  him  than 
to  anyone  of  other  race. 


The  interview  proved  to  be  a  veritable 
revelation.  When  the  situation  came  to  l>e 
discussed,  Brodie  found  that  the  pattern- 
maker based  his  confidence  of  sweeping 
victory  for  the  cause  of  organized  labor  pre- 
cisely on  the  fact  that  the  Sheldon  ironworks 
was  under  a  heavy  bonded  indebtedness, 
that  the  company  was  in  such  desperate 
financial  straits  that  it  could  not  pay  accu- 
mulated arrears  of  interest,  and  that  it  was 
only  a  question  of  a  few  weeks  longer  at 
most  when  the  bondholders  would  foreclose, 
clear  Richard  Sheldon  out  of  the  manage- 
ment, and  restart  the  plant  in  full  operation 
under  entirely  new  conditions.  "When  once 
we  are  quit  of  that  thrawn  old  devil," 
Forsyth  had  forcibly  expressed  it,  "we'll 
get  everything  we  want — make  no  mistake 
about  that,  Mr.  Brodie." 

Brodie  knew  well  the  care  with  which  the 
labor  organizers  gather  their  facts  and  ma- 
ture their  plans  before  venturing  on  a  strike 
n.  He  was  not  surprised,  therefore, 
4wt  of  the  plant  being  bonded 
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should  l)C  within  their  cognizance;  they  had 
only  to  K<)  to  the  county  recorder's  office  to 
sec  the  actual  deed  of  trust.  But  knowledge 
of  interest  in  default  could  have  emanated 
only  from  company  headquarters,  while  the 
confident  forecast  of  the  l)ondholders'  in- 
tentions must  have  been  inspired.  Whose 
was  the  hand  behind  the  scenes  holding  the 
cords  and  manipulating  the  pulleys?  Sur- 
mise was  not  proof,  but  the  logic  of  events 
as  already  interpreted  by  Brodie  received 
convincing  confirmation. 

He  met  half-a-dozen  other  fairly  repre- 
sentative men  besides  Forsyth.  Kver}'- 
where  was  the  same  resolute  hopefulness 
founded  on  the  same  positive  l)elief  that 
Rirhanl  SheUlon\s  dav  of  fmancial  reckon- 
ing  was  at  hand,  and  that  \\'ith  his  passing 
the  triumph  of  the  strike  movement  was 
assuretL 

It  was  four  o*cKx:k  when  Bnxlie  returned 
luMuo  -he  hati  promisovl  to  join  his  mother 
over  her  favorite  cup  of  attornixm  tea.  With 
the  sound  of  his  latch-kev  she  met  him  at 
the  diH^r. 

"Come  into  the  dining- rj.x'^m  for  a  min- 
ute.'* was  her  greeting.  ** There's  somebody 
waiting  to  see  you  in  the  parlor.  And  may- 
bo  you'd  finil  like  to  read  a  letter  that  has 
arriveil  by  special  messenger  from  Mr. 
Sheldon," 

Oonald  rippe\i  open  the  envelope  and 
read  the  following  words  in  ihe  ironmaster's 
own  handwritinii: 

"\  o-.xe  you  .\::  .r.v^lo^.  .ir..i  if  you  wi'.l  .iv\-ept 
;:  s""..i..    v  »:',i.:  :o  V.im^  you  *:\iv-^  .1:  your  olw 

....'■.        .-^       •  -  -.     ..     ,       ,        .  .  .  —       ..        ,...,.       ,,,••« 

V  \'  T  •.»■--,    •  !•  *. '■"     ■  <    *—  "■"■     •»•  \"      *  1 •»«  •■     1 Q 

wv..  ,k>  ::v:". 

"\\u7>  ^v^i  ::■..-.. 


•■.n::- 


■»■ ..  . 


•X   :  N. 


1  K   .  .  ^  ..... 


■\       •-. 


-  -      *       t« 


.■•■-.     »*-.T  V-   *■.      V 

: '  Mrs.   Brc\:ie. 

■  ■  • 

--      •,■  —  -.■  —  •      •"  :'^,:_ 
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his  hair  properly  cut,  and  dressed  just  like 
an  American.  And  he  talks  fine  too;  he  was 
bom  in  this  country,  he  teUs  me,  and  is  a 
graduate  of  Harvaid  University.  What  do 
you  know  about  that!" 

''Well,  let  me  see  what  he  wants.  You 
can  be  putting  on  the  tea-kettle." 

But  it  was  nearly  an  hour  before  Don- 
ald emerged  from  the  parlor,  and,  conduct- 
ing his  visitor  to  the  outer  door,  bade  him 
courteous  good  evening. 

His  face  was  grave  with  thought  when 
his  mother  appeared  from  the  kitchen  canj- 
ing  the  belated  tea-tray.  He  followed  her 
into  the  parlor,  and  drew  his  chair  dose  to 
the  little  rattan  table  that  was  used  on  such 
occasions. 

'What  has  it  been  all  about,  Donald?" 
she  asked  curiously. 

"Well,  mother,  to  a  certain  extent  I'm 
pledged  to  secrecy.  I  am  not  aUowed  to 
divulge  the  exact  sources  of  my  information. 
But  I  have  surely  the  proofs  now  that  Wl- 
mington  has  been  acting  all  along  in  col- 
lusion with  the  labor  leaders." 

'*You  don't  say!" 

"And  that  it  is  all  a  pretense  about  tbat 
being  other  bondholders  than  himself.  He 
had  some  help  at  first,  but  has  gradually 
taken  over  the  entire  issue.  So  all  his  manip- 
ulations have  been  for  his  own  sdfish  in- 
terests and  his  own  devilish  ends.  My  God, 
what  a  stor)'  of  perfidy !" 

'*.\ye,  but  he  has  surely  been  dig^'  Ae 
pit  for  his  ain  downfall,"  she  murmured. 

"Well,  mother  dear,  well  say  no  BEmie  at 
present.  I  want  to  ha\*e  a  quiet  boor  to 
think  over  things  before  we  start  for  Ae 
Sheldons.  We  mustn't  be  later  than  half- 
past  six,  remember.  Now  111  take  that  cnp 
of  tea,  thank  vou.'' 

Rocallevi  to  her  duties,  Mrs.  Brodie  re- 
moved the  cosev  from  the  old 


Donald  and  his  mother  had  ascended  die 
hill  arm  in  arm.  At  die  street-car  cxmer 
:hcy  encountered  Mr.  Shddon  and  Jinnft 
on  :he:r  way  home  from  die  plaiiL  The 
cTvii.!!  h.ir.J.gnp  the  iranmaatcr  gave  to 
Br  vvle  :  ':v!  nv^re  than  words. 

As   thiv  approached  the 
r.  '.i.'tr!  Ar.  .ruiomobile  standing 
•.v.iy.   A".:   recognized  it  as  ^ 

He  v\  r.iprcssed  his  Ups  hot  ande  r^^ 


\     -^ 


WiThin  the  house 
on  the  pctint  ol  taking  ■■< 
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interview  with  Leslie  had  reached  its  ter- 
mination. They  were  in  the  reception  hall. 
Both  their  faces  showed  traces  of  deep  agi- 
tation. 

**So  that  is  your  unaherable  decision, 
Leslie,  is  it?"  he  was  saying. 

"Absolutely,  Mr.  Wilmington,"  she  re- 
plied, in  a  low  voice  but  very  firmly.  **I 
realize  now  that  I  have  never  really  loved 
you.  And  even  for  the  gift  of  all  those  bonds 
I  could  not  love  you — the  very  offer  has 
made  the  thought  more  impossible  than 
before." 

At  this  moment  there  came  the  sound  of 
footsteps  and  voices  on  the  veranda.  'J'he 
front  door  opened,  and  the  party  of  four 
entered.  For  a  few  seconds  embarrassed 
silence  followcn^l,  broken  at  last  by  Mr. 
Sheldon  with  a  commonplace:  *'Hallo, 
WUmington :" 

The  banker  bowt^,  and  would  have 
passed  on  his  way,  but  Donald  blocked  the 
exit. 

**A  word  with  you,  please,"  he  said  de- 
cisively, **if  Miss  Sheldcm  will  permit.  It 
can  be  spoken  now  as  well  as  at  any  other 
time." 

Wilmington's  face  turned  deathly  pale, 
more  from  anger  than  from  fear.  He  eyed 
his  antagonist  as  if  taking  his  physical  meas- 
ure. Both  were  remarkably  handsome, 
each  in  his  own  particular  style.  But  the 
man  of  finance  lookc^l  slow  and  ponderous 
contrasted  with  the  alert  and  vigorous  yet 
reposeful  figure  confronting  him. 

**I  wish  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  you," 
was  the  surly  reply. 

"After  tonight,  precisely  my  own  desire. 
But  before  we  part  there  are  one  or  two 
things  I  have  to  tell  you — right  here  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Sheldon.  It  was  you  who 
organized  the  strike  in  collusion  with  Dan 
Fitzgerald,  the  labor  leader.  ( )n  the  night 
of  Qth  January  two  years  ago  you  paid  him 
at  your  rooms  the  sum  of  Si 0,000  to  keep 
the  unions  from  striking.  I'hat  was  when 
the  lx)nd  issue  had  just  been  arranged,  and 
the  company  had  the  proceeds  intact  in  its 
treasury.  On  the  7th  of  January  last  year 
at  the  same  place  you  paid  him  the  same 
amount  and  for  the  same  reason — it  still 
suited  your  plans  that  peace  should  be 
maintained.  But  on  9th  November  you 
handed  over  $25,000  as  a  first  instalment  of 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  declaration  of  a 
strike.  Now  Uiere  are  exact  dates  and 
figures  for  you.    What  is  your  answer?" 


"That  you  are  talking  through  your  hat," 
sneered  Wilmington.  "If  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
has  made  any  such  cock-and-bull  state- 
ments, I  repudiate  them  entirely,  (iet  out 
of  my  way." 

"Another  moment,  please." 

The  cold  politeness  cut  like  a  whip-lash, 
and  with  a  gleam  of  vindictive  fury  in  his 
eyes  Wilmington  made  a  move  as  if  to 
thrust  his  oppcment  aside.  Donald  s(}uared 
his  shoulders  more  determinedly  than  ever, 
and,  scornful  even  in  self-defense  to  lay  a 
finger  on  the  man,  folded  his  arms.  But 
these  very  arms  suggested  the  strength  of 
coiled  springs  of  steel,  and  the  banker 
instinctively  receded. 

Bnxiie  calmly  resumed: 

"Just  listen  again.  You  have  pretended 
that  there  are  other  bondholders  than  your- 
self. You  have  used  the  argument  many 
times  as  a  cover  to  your  own  individual 
actions.  Only  the  other  night,  for  example, 
you  persuaded  Mr.  Sheldon  to  dispense  with 
my  services  by  this  very  threat  that  other- 
wise the  bondholders  would  foreclose  and 
seize  the  plant.  Now  I  as.scrt  before  every- 
one here  that  you,  Arthur  Wilmington,  are 
the  sole  and  only  bondholder." 

"Mind  your  own  business,"  snarle<l  Wil- 
mington. It  was  the  savage  snarl  of  a 
huntc^l  mountain-cat  at  bay. 

"You  deny  it  then?" 

"I  do." 

"Go(k1.  Now  there  is  an  easy  way  to  put 
this  matter  to  the  proof.  (Hve  us  the  names 
of  any  three  bondholders  besides  yourself — 
yes,  the  name  of  any  single  bondholder. 
The  telephone  is  over  yonder.  We  can  ring 
up  the  men  you  name,  and  prove  at  once 
whether  it  is  you  or  I  who  speak  the  truth.'' 

Wilmington's  frame  sh(M)k  with  anger. 

"Again  I  say  that  1  decline  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  you." 

"You  refuse  the  names  because  you  can- 
not give  them." 

"Stand  a>i<le,  you  hobo — you  thief." 

But  at  the  utterance  of  the  last  word  it 
was  Jimmy  who  Hew  at  Wilmington's  throat. 

"You  contemi)til)le  coward,"  he  cried, 
"(let  out  of  this  house!  You  have  had  vour 
chance  to  deny  the  charge,  and  you  can't 
do  it.  .And  for  you  to  dare  to  speak  to 
Donald  Br^nlie  like  that — you.  you  lying 
fraud!  Whv,  vou  aren't  fit  to  tie  his  sh<>e 
laces.    Clear  out;  nobodv  wants  vou  here." 

Jimmy  was  small,  but  two  years  of  hard 
physical  work  had  made  him  strong.     He 
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bad  swung  the  banker  round  and  was  back- 
ing him  toward  the  hall -door, 

Mr.  Sheldon  gripped  his  son's  wrist  and 
disengaged  his  hold.  He  was  face  to  face 
mth  Wilmington. 

"Can  you  give  me  those  names?"  he  de- 
manded sternly. 

"I  refuse  to  be  held  up  by  you  or  anyone 
else,"  replied  Wilmington  defiantly.  He 
was  adjusting  the  collar  and  tie  which 
Jimmy's  clutch  had  disarranged. 

"Then  that  is  enough  for  me,"  said  the 
ironmaster.  "You  will  please  discontinue 
your  visits  here.  Tomorrow  morning  I 
shall  call  at  the  bank  to  close  the  company's 
account." 

Darting  at  Brodic  a  parting  look  of 
mingled  hate  and  defiance,  Wilmington 
look  the  right  of  way  that  had  at  last  been 
granted  to  him. 

CH.\PTKR  XIII 

IN  THE  PIT  OF  HIS  OWN  DIGGING 

WILMINGTON'S  departure  cleared 
the  atmosphere.  During  the  short 
and  sharp  altercation  no  one  had  thought  of 
silling  down;  Mrs.  Brodie  had  not  even 
exchanged  greetings  with  Leslie,  The  latter 
now  ailvanced  and,  although  her  face  was 
pale  and  her  voice  (luavered,  welcomed  her 
guest  affectionately. 

"Dear  me,  but  that  was  terrible,"  mur- 
mured Mrs.  Brodie,  in  a  low  tone  intended 
only  for  Leslie's  ear. 

Brodic  approached  Mr.  Sheldon. 

"I  hope  you  will  excuse  me,  sir,"  he  said, 
'■for  having  made  such  a  scene  here  in  your 
house.  But  it  was  necessary  to  bring  mat- 
ters to  a  head,  and  the  opportunity  of  our 
being  all  together  was  too  good  to  be 
missed." 

"Vou  acted  quite  properly,"  replied  the 
ironmaster.  "But  how  did  you  get  your 
facts?  Surely  Dan  Fitzgerald  never  con- 
fessed to  them!" 

"He  is  not  my  informant  at  all.  But  per- 
haps you  would  prefer  to  hear  about  this 
after  dinner." 

■'No,  no,  go  ahead.  Sit  down  for  a  few 
minutes,  please,  Mrs.  Brodie.  Let  us  have 
the  slory." 

"Well,  it  won't  take  very  long."  acqui- 
esced Donald,  seating  himself  with  the  rest. 
"There  are  certain  individuals  whom  I  am 
not  allowed  to  name,  but  the  broad  facts  can 


be  stated.  It  BCems  that  Mme  time  I 
Wilmington  incurred  the  enmity  of  a  p(ni 
ful  tong  in  Chinatown.  He  wronged  oh 
its  members,  and  for  years  they  hftve  mit 
for  years  they  have  plotted  patieat^  t 
silendy  to  get  even  with  him.  And  ft  < 
tainly  seems  to  me  that  John  C" " 
turn  has  come  at  1?"*  " 

There  was  e^ei 
faces  of  all  present 

"Why,  I  always 
close  in  with  the  Ct 
done  quite  a  busin 

"Yes,  but  with 
view.  Acting  on  ; 
Chinese  clients  art 
the  bank,  and  bef 
their  accounts  will 
deposits  taken  elsi 
were  considerable 
very  afternoon." 

"Oh,  that  may 
has  been  a  great  W) 
the  Chinese  are  a 
timidity." 

"What's  up  noi 
haven't  seen  the  ne 

"War  between  G 
dieted  within  twei 
Mr.  Sheldon,  drawi 
from  his  pocket  i 
lettered  heading  i 
bottom  has  been  1 
York  money  marke 
are  at  once  felt  hei 

"Well,"  remarli 
"this  general  cow 
Wilmington  all  th< 
his  Chinese  enemi 
ness,  have  prompt) 
because  anything  '. 
covers  and  assists  •■ 
same  this  attack  hi 
crisis  in  Europe.  1 
have  said,  several  ] 

"Then  what  did 
the  tong?"  asked  j 

".■\fter  the  fire  hi 
tain  block  of  Ian 
borrower  understo 
mortgage,  but  it  pr 
that  Wilmington  h 

"Great  Scott!" 
"Just  the  game  he  playp' 
me   believe   that   the 
material." 

Brodie  smiled. 
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''Yes,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  regular 
business  trick  with  him.  Well,  he  foreclosed 
on  the  Chinaman,  who  never  knew  that  he 
had  lost  every  vestige  of  right  to  redeem  the 
property  until  six  or  seven  months  later. 
The  whole  tong  was  aroused,  the  Chinese 
community  could  not  afford  to  lose  that 
block,  and  they  were  forced  to  buy  it  back 
at  an  extortionate  profit  to  Wilmington." 

"For  the  love  of  Mike!"  murmured 
Jimmy. 

"I  aye  thought  him  too  smooth  and  sleekit 
looking,"  commented  Mrs.  Brodie.  But 
Leslie  nervously  clutched  her  arm,  and  she 
said  no  more. 

"From  that  time  on,"  resumed  Brodie, 
"they've  been  laying  for  him.  They  ac- 
cepted their  losses  with  a  smile,  and  grad- 
ually, one  by  one,  opened  accounts  with 
Wilmington's  bank,  making  larger  and 
larger  deposits,  imtil  now  he  holds  perhaps 
more  Chinese  money  than  any  other  bank  in 
San  Francisco.  But  all  this  has  simply  been 
a  means  to  an  end." 

"They  are  going  to  make  a  run  on  the 
bank?"  questioned  Mr.  Sheldon  with  a 
startled  look. 

"That  is  the  idea.  And  to  make  it  more 
effective  they  are  undermining  his  credit  in 
every  possible  quarter — with  yourself  for 
example.  It  was  to  put  you  wise  as  to  his 
treachery  with  Dan  Fitzgerald  that  one  of 
their  agents  called  on  me  this  afternoon. 
Oh,  these  Chinamen  have  done  their  work 
thoroughly." 

"They  can  be  ugly  beggars  when  once 
aroused." 

"For  years  they  have  kept  him  surrounded 
with  spies.  He  has  little  dreamed  that  there 
have  been  Chinamen  at  his  elbow  who  pre- 
sumably did  not  understand  English,  yet 
were  quite  proficient  all  the  time.  They 
have  watched  him  at  every  stage,  and  have 
the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  his  private 
affairs,  including  the  fact  that  he  has  locked 
up  practically  his  whole  personal  fortune  in 
the  Sheldon  Company  bonds.  There  were 
others  interested  with  him  at  first,  but  under 
an  agreement  that  he  could  take  over  their 
holdings.  And  this  he  has  done,  realizing 
steadily  on  other  stocks  and  even  on  real 
estate,  to  raise  the  necessary  cash." 

"Good  God!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Sheldon 
bitterly.  "Then  he  has  lied  to  me  a  score  of 
times." 

"Just  as  he  lied  tonight  when  he  gave  that 
flat  denial,"  said  Brodie.    "But  I  knew  he 


was  only  making  a  desperate  bluff  to  sav 
his  face,  no  doubt  relying  on  the  fact  that  tfa 

bonds  are  still  in  his  dummies'  names,  a] 
though  transferred  by  endorsement  and  i 
his  ownership."- 

Leslie  now  intervened.     She  spoke  in 
very  low  voice,  with  lips  that  trembled. 

"Papa  dear,  it  may  seem  horrid  for  me  t 
tell,  but  I  feel  that  you  ought  to  know.  Mi 
Wilmington  proposed  to  me  again  tonighl 
and  offered  to  settle  the  bonds  on  me." 

A  thrill  passed  through  the  little  drcl 
of  listeners — Wilmington's  falsehood  noi 
showed  so  utterly  crude  and  bare. 

The  ironmaster  started  to  his  feet,  hi 
fists  clenched,  his  eyes  blazing. 

"And  your  answer?" 

"There  could  be  but  one  answer,"  sh 
replied.  "I  told  him  that  if  you  ever  knei 
of  such  an  inducement  having  been  held  ov 
you  would  bitterly  resent  it.  But  in  justic 
to  Mr.  Wilmington  I  should  tell  you,  als( 
that  he  claims  to  have  bought  the  bonds  s 
as  to  save  you  from  ruin,  and  by  giving  th^c 
to  me  rescue  the  plant  and  keep  it  in  th 
family." 

"By  the  Lord,  now  I  see  the  whole  dan 
nable  game.  That  was  the  argument  b 
used  to  you,  was  it?"  Mr.  Shddon's  ton 
was  one  of  withering  scorn.  ''To  save  mc 
The  infernal  scoundrel  I" 

Leslie  went  up  to  her  father  and  buzie 
her  face  in  his  shoulder. 

"Hush,  daddy  dear,  let  it  go  now.  H 
will  never  trouble  us  again." 

With  an  effort  the  ironmaster  controDe 
his  indignation. 

"Thank  God,  little  girl,  you  had  the  ooui 
age  and  good  sense  to  turn  the  villain  down. 
And  for  several  seconds  he  soothed  an 
caressed  her. 

All  through  this  intimate  famOy  convei 
sation  Brodie  had  sat  with  face  averted 
stem  and  silent,  hearing  perforce  but  givin 
no  sign  that  he  heard. 

The  dinner  gong  had  boomed  forth  som 
time  before,  and  had  been  disregarded.  Itno^ 
sounded  again,  timidly  yet  importuninf^y. 

"We  had  better  go  to  dinner,"  suggeste 
Mr.  Sheldon.  "Dry  your  eytA,  dcm 
Brodie,  I  think  we'll  give  Wilmington  a  lei 
for  tonight." 

But  Jimmy  was  still  wrathful  aadpai 
nacious." 

"By  thunder,  dad,"  he  rrdalmed, ' 
only  sorry  you  stopped  me  ficoi 
him  over  the  veranda  raiL'' 
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Wilmington  meanwhile  was  driving  his 
automobile  along  the  ocean  boulevard. 
This  evening  he  was  his  own  chauffeur.  He 
was  going  at  a  slow  pace.  The  cold  night 
air,  the  chance  to  be  alone,  the  opportunity 
to  turn  things  over  in  his  mind,  were  all  to 
his  taste.  For  he  too  now  saw  th6  fatal  error 
he  had  made  when,  slipping  a  cog  of  mem- 
ory, he  had  given  the  lie  direct  to  Donald 
Brodie  about  the  ownership  of  the  bonds 
in  Miss  Sheldon's  presence.  But  in  the 
moment  of  blind  fury  he  had  forgotten  that 
the  girl  was  in  the  room,  a  witness  of  the 
encounter  that  had  goaded  him  beyond  en- 
durance and  for  once  in  his  life  betrayed  him 
into  flagrant  self-contradiction.  He  bit  his 
lip.  He  was  ashamed,  not  of  the  falsehood, 
but  of  his  own  momentary  unguardedncss. 

At  the  Cliff  House  he  descended.  He 
lingered  on  the  terrace,  brooding  and  listen- 
ing to  the  murmur  of  the  ocean.  Then  he 
went  to  the  cafd  and  ate  his  dinner,  in  a 
comer  all  alone,  leisurely,  putting  in  the 
time  while  he  considered  the  situation  and 
evolved  his  new  line  of  action.  Unlike  many 
men  in  similar  stress  he  called  for  no  wine; 
a  demi-tasse  of  black  coffee  w^as  his  only 
stimulant.  With  cigar  alight  he  continued 
his  meditations. 

He  was  thinking  now  of  Dan  Fitzgerald, 
but  his  bitter  feeling  was  directed  more 
against  himself  than  against  the  confederate 
who  had  given  him  away.  **Just  what  I 
should  have  expected'* — it  was  all  a  part  of 
the  continuous  game  of  craft  and  graft  which 
Wilmington  and  scores  of  other  financiers  of 
his  breed  were  accustomed  to  play,  and  the 
loaded  dice  could  not  always  be  slipped  out 
of  the  one  waistcoat  pocket.  When  a  man 
is  playing  crooked  himself  he  must  be  pre- 
pared to  become  at  times  the  victim'  of  simi- 
lar crookedness.  Therefore,  while  he  was 
sore  at  Fitzgerald,  he  indulj^rd  in  no  rancor. 

Moreover,  he  had  further  need  of  the 
man,  and  for  the  present  any  bitterness  and 
soreness  would  have  to  be  disguised — this 
also  was  a  regular  part  of  the  game.  He  was 
looking  cold  facts  in  the  face,  and  could  not 
but  admit  that  his  suit  for  Leslie  Sheldon's 
hand  was  now  hopeless.  Henceforth  this 
was  to  be  counted  as  a  closed  affair,  a  poig- 
nant memory  perhaps  for  a  few  weeks,  a 
deep  humiliation  for  a  few  months  longer, 
but  that  was  all.  The  girl  was  not  necessary 
to  his  existence — already  the  freedom,  zest 
and  snap  of  bachelorhood  and  club  life  were 
beginning  to  look  mighty  good  to  him  when 


contrasted  with  the  cloying  sweets  of  matri- 
mony. On  the  whole  he  was  well  out  of  the 
Sheldon  love  entanglement.  But  a  way  had 
now  to  be  found  out  of  the  Sheldon  bond 
investment. 

He  had  concentrated  all  his  financial 
ventures  into  this  one  big  coup.  The  secur- 
ity was  ample,  the  deed  of  trust  would  ensure 
prompt  payment  of  the  interest,  in  ordinary 
times  the  bonds  could  be  sold  at  face  value, 
or  better,  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 
But  these  were  not  ordinary  times;  before 
him  lay  the  evening  newspaper  with  its 
scare  headlines  about  European  war  and  de- 
moralized stock  and  bond  markets.  Then 
there  were  labor  troubles  all  over  America, 
and  trust  troubles — the  government  seeking 
to  break  up  the  vast  monopolies  of  capital, 
the  unions  grappling  at  the  throats  of  indi- 
vidual capitalists  or  companies,  just  as  here 
in  San  Francisco  where  Richard  Sheldon 
was  being  assailed. 

Panic  intensified  by  sudden  events  but 
also  developed  by  prolonge<l  national  uncer- 
tainty and  anxiety,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
dissipated  in  a  brief  period! 

The  plain  truth  was  that  the  Sheldon 
Company  bonds,  in  which  Wilmington  had 
locked  up  all  his  available  ready  cash,  were 
absolutely  unsalable  at  present  except  by 
private  negotiation  with  some  capitalist  or 
group  of  capitalists  seeking  just  such  an 
investment.  But  a  banker  is  always  in 
danger  if  his  securities  are  such  that  they 
cannot  be  turned  at  brief  notice  into  coin 
or  its  e(|uivalent.  There  seemed  to  have 
been  a  conspiracy  of  events  to  put  Wil- 
mington in  a  tight  corner  at  this  cridcal 
moment  in  the  financial  world. 

Yes,  he  had  need  of  Dan  Fitzgerald. 
Unless  the  strike  at  the  Sheldon  Ironworks 
was  promptly  called  off  it  might  be  impos- 
sible even  to  borrow  on  the  bonds — there 
had  been  times  (juite  recently  when  the 
choicest  gilt-edged  securities  were  power- 
less to  raise  the  all-essential  hard  cash,  and 
no  one  could  tell  when  such  conditions 
might  not  recur  again.  Already  that  very 
afternoon  some  of  his  Chinese  customers 
had  manifested  alarm  over  the  possibility 
of  foreign  complications  causing  stringency 
in  the  local  monev  market,  and  had  with- 
drawn  their  deiw)sits.  This  was  no  doubt 
only  a  temporary  flutter,  and  the  money 
would  find  its  way  back  in  a  few  days.  But 
the  incident  was  disquieting,  for  Wilmington 
'  ^template  the  large  aggregate 
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of  Chinese  deposits  held  by  his  bank  with- 
out sensing  possible  danger  from  anything 
like  a  scare  among  the  Oriental  conmiunity. 
As  the  line  of  thought  developed  he 
realized  all  the  more  clearly  the  need  of 
temporizing  with  Dan  Fitzgerald.  He  rose 
from  the  table,  repaired  to  the  telephone 
booth,  rang  up  a  number,  and  in  a  quiet 
voice  made  an  appointment  for  eleven 
o'clock  at  his  rooms.  It  was  now  only 
nine.  He  went  back  to  the  terrace,  lit  a 
fresh  cigar,  and  despite  the  shrewd  cold  of 
the  night  paced  up  and  down,  pondering 
the  chances,  marshaling  his  arguments, 
disciplining  himself  to  stem  repression  of 
his  feelings  at  the  coming  inter\'iew  with 
his  perfidious  accomplice. 

CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  YEGGMAN  OF  FINANCE 

WILMINGTON  had  been  in  his  rooms 
only  a  few  minutes  when  Dan  Fitz- 
gerald was  ushered  up  the  service  stairway 
by  the  smiling  Chinese  boy.  The  labor 
leader's  face  wore  a  somber  look.  After 
some  unimportant  remarks  he  revealed 
what  was  troubling  his  mind. 

"I  don't  want  you  to  suppose,  Mr.  Wil- 
mington, that  I  personally  had  anything  to 
do  with  scuttling  the  barge." 

The  banker  smiled  cynically. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right.  No  explanations 
are  necessary." 

But  neither  the  smile  nor  the  avoidance 
of  the  issue  w^ere  to  Fitzgerald's  liking. 
His  brow  grew  gloomier  than  ever,  his  voice 
rasped  angrily. 

"I  am  one  of  those  who  are  against  vio- 
lence or  the  destruction  of  property." 

"Surely,  surely." 

"The  word  got  passed  around,  just  as  you 
wished  it,  that  this  consignment  of  goods 
was  not  to  leave  the  yards.  But  I  never 
meant  it  to  be  destroyed — that's  a  fool's 
game  in  a  fight  of  this  kind." 

Wilmington  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Well,  there's  nobody  kicking.  I  paid 
you  to  block  delivery,  you  did  so  efifectively, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  find  fault  with  the 
particular  means  employed.  It  is  quite 
another  matter  I  want  to  talk  about  tonight. 
I  think  the  strike  should  end." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"What  I  say.  You  are  aware,  no  doubt, 
that  the  machinery  has  been  recovered,  and 


that  no  serious  loss  on  that  acccnint  will  &K 
on  the  Sheldon  company.  But  you  are  not' 
aware,  I  fancy,  that  Sheldon  has  succeeded 
in  getting  unlimited  capital  to  back  him  ia' 
this  struggle.  There  was  $100,000  paid 
into  his  bank  account  yesterday,  and  the 
ofiFer  of  Si, 000,000  made  to  take  up  the  en- 
tire bonded  indebtedness  of  the  company." 

"By  whom?"  asked  Fitzgerald,  visiUj 
perturbed. 

"I  don't  know.  Some  powerful  fi«*«^«| 
syndicate  or  group  of  employers  is  no  doubt 
putting  up  the  money.  I  do  not  claim  to  be 
any  longer  in  Sheldon's  confidence,  and  am 
resigning  from  the  treasurership  and  die 
directorate  of  his  company." 

"Oh!" 

"I  don't  want  you  or  your  unions  to  butt 
up  against  impossibilities.  Therefore  it  is 
in  your  own  interests  I  advise  that  the  strike 
should  be  called  off  now." 

The  rugged  face  of  the  labor  leader  grew 
more  clouded  still.  With  accustomed  cau- 
tion he  delil)erated  for  full  a  minute  before 
continuing  the  conversation. 

"In  what  way  do  you  stand  to  profit  bj 
this?"  he  asked  distrustfully. 

"Oh,  I'm  quite  frank.  I've  told  you  al- 
ready that  I  have  my  market  for  the  bonda. 
I'm  going  to  wash  my  hands  of  the  company 
and  its  affairs  entirely.  I  am  simply  drop- 
ping you  a  timely  hint,  my  friend." 

"You  were  to  pay  us  another  $25,000  at 
the  end  of  the  month." 

"Well,  forget  that,  Fitzgerald.  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  going  to  throw  good  money  after 
bad.    From  now  on  the  strike  is  hopeless." 

The  other  slowly  raised  himself  erect  and 
took  a  pace  or  two  forward.  He  leaned 
down  over  Wilmington,  his  rigid  arms  and 
clenched  hands  extending  behind  his  back. 

"Which  means,  in  plain  words,  that  you 
have  betrayed  us,"  he  cried  fiercely.  "You 
are  gelling  your  money  out  again,  and  what 
the  hell  else  do  you  care?" 

"Don't  lose  your  temper,"  replied  the 
banker  coolly.  "I  recognize  hard  facts  when 
I'm  up  against  them,  and  you  had  better  do 
the  same.  It's  not  a  matter  of  my  saving 
the  $25,000  I  promised.  Don't  imagine 
that  for  one  moment.  To  prove  my  disin- 
leresledness  and  good  will,  you  can  have 
that  amount  for  yourself  when  the  strike  is 
declared  off." 

The  rigid  arms  swung  forward,  the  big 
brawny  fists  were  upraised,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment it  looked  as  if  Fitzgerald  was  going  to 
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fell  Wilmington  with  a  double-handed  blow 
that  might  have  killed  an  ox.  The  threat- 
ened man  cowered  and  pushed  back  his 
chair. 

But  with  a  supreme  effort  the  labor 
leader  controlled  himself,  and  dropped  his 
hands  by  his  side. 

"All  right"  he  said;  "give  me  your  written 
word  on  it." 

The  banker  was  game.  He  wrote  out 
his  promise  to  pay  the  money,  but,  at 
Fitzgerald's  sudden  demand,  he  made  the 
amount  payable  to  the  ironworkers*  union. 

The  labor  leader  put  the  agreement  in 
his  pocket.  "One  more  thing,  Mr.  Wil- 
mington" said  he.  "I  don't  pretend  to 
know  all  your  game.  You  may  have  a 
buyer  for  those  bonds  or  you  may  be  simply 
trying  to  make  them  salable.  I  want  to 
know  from  someone  beside  yourself  that 
the  money  is  ready  to  buy  the  bonds.  Who 
shaU  I  ask?" 

Coals  of  hate  gleamed  in  the  banker's 
eyes  and  he  swallowed  hard  before  he  spoke 
the  name,  "Donald  Brodie." 

"FU  take  Brodie's  word. for  it.  He's 
wrong  in  this  fight,  but  he's  not  in  your  class. 
You're  a  man  of  money  and  the  only  thing 
that  counts  with  you  is  to  save  your  own 
hide.  You  are  a  soulless,  dishonorable 
crew." 

Wilmington  looked  nettled  and  flushed 
slightly.  "It  is  not  for  you  to  sling  about 
charges  of  dishonor,"  he  said,  with  dry  em- 
phasis on  the  last  word. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  Fitzgerald  drew 
himself  up  proudly. 

"I  told  you  at  the  start  that  there  would 
be  nothing  more  from  me  if  ever  I  came  to 
discover  that  I  was  dealing  with  double- 
dealers." 

"Where  have  been  the  double-dealers?" 

"It  was  understood  that  only  you  and  I 
should  know  what  sums  of  money  passed 
in  this  room." 

"And  do  you  accuse  me  of  breaking  my 
word?"  demanded  the  labor  leader,  again 
advancing  with  a  menacing  glare  in  his  eye. 

But  W^ilmington  held  his  ground. 

"Let  me  tell  you  that  Sheldon  knows 
every  date  and  figure  exactly,"  was  his  curt 
rejoinder. 

"Through  whom?" 

"Certainly  not  through  me,"  sneered  the 
banker. 

"And  by  the  living  God  not  through  me," 
declared  Fitzgerald,  with  hands  opened  and 


thrown  forward;  and  truth  was  written  on 
the  man's  coimtenance. 

For  a  few  seconds  Wilmington  stood 
dumb.  The  denial  had  convinced  him. 
He  looked  perplexed.  Then  all  at  once  a 
light  shone  on  his  countenance.  He  strode 
across  the  room  and  flung  wide  the  door 
leading  to  the  service  stairway. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  passage  outside, 
no  one  on  the  circling  stairs  down  which 
he  peered. 

Moving  swiftly,  he  came  back  and  went 
to  the  other  door.  He  turned  the  knob  and 
passed  into  the  hall.  No  one  there  I  Then 
he  advanced  to  the  end  of  the  corridor.  The 
door  of  the  little  sleeping  room  occupied  by 
the  Chinaman  was  open,  the  light  was  on, 
but  the  boy  himself  was  not  in  evidence. 

Momentarily  baffled,  Wilmington  glanced 
back  along  the  passage.  The  door  of  the 
hat  and  coat  closet  stood  slightly  ajar.  He 
retraced  his  steps,  stealthily  now,  and 
peeped  in.  But  there  was  no  crouching 
Chinaman  among  the  garments. 

One  thing,  however,  Wilmington  did 
discover — the  slit  in  the  woodwork  through 
which  came  a  shaft  of  light  from  his  own 
sitting  room.  He  dashed  into  the  doset 
and  applied  his  eyes  to  the  aperture.  Fitz* 
gerald  was  in  full  view  seated  near  a  table 
not  six  feet  away. 

"My  God!"  he  cried,  in  a  voice  that 
brought  the  lalK>r  leader  to  his  feet. 

The  tv^'o  men  met  in  the  corridor. 

"Look  through  there,"  said  Wilmington^ 
pointing  to  the  illiuninated  peephole. 

Fitzgerald  stepped  into  the  closet,  and 
when  he  emerged  again  his  face  showed  fuU 
comprehension. 

"And  the  smug  saffron-faced  devil  has 
cleared,"  groaned  Wilmington. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause. 

"I  don't  care  a  hang  what  he  has  seen 
or  heard,"  exclaimed  Fitzgerald  brutally. 
"My  hands  are  clean — ever}' dollar  you  gave 
went  anonymously  to  our  union  fighting 
funds,  as  I  said  they  would,  and  as  the  book 
entries  will  show.  With  you,  of  course,  it's 
another  matter.  You  betrayed  your  friends, 
and  have  been  yourself  l)et rayed.  It  serves 
you  damned  well  right  for  employing  a 
Chinaman." 

Without  another  word  the  labor  leader 
stalked  out  of  the  place,  by  the  front  door 
this  time.  Reaching  the  landing  he  touched 
the  button  for  the  elevator,  and,  having 
descended,  was  sped  on  his  way  by  a  cheexy 
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''Good-night,  sah,"  from  the  negro  janitor, 
who  all  the  same  scratched  his  head  in  per- 
plexity as  to  when  the  gentleman  had  gone 
upstairs. 

Wilmington  was  now  alone  in  his  rooms, 
very  much  alone,  with  not  even  a  Chinaman 
to  keep  him  company.  The  master  missed 
the  boy,  worse  at  this  moment  than  he  had 
ever  done  before,  for  he  longed  to  have  the 
chance  of  wringing  the  neck  of  the  softly- 
flitting  traitor  whose  perennial  smile  and 
perennial  excuse  of  '^no  savee  English"  had 
been  accepted  as  guarantees  of  guilelessness. 

The  duplicity  of  this  Chinese  servant 
brought  an  uneasy  train  of  thought.  What 
about  Quong  Sing,  the  comprador  at  the 
bank,  whom  he  had  for  some  years  employed 
as  his  private  clerk,  entrusting  him  with 
confidential  information  in  preference  to  any 
of  his  own  countrymen?  His  breath  came 
quicker.  He  now  recalled  that  piece  of 
sharp  practice  in  Chinatown  some  years 
ago — the  heavy  price  he  had  squeezed  out 
of  the  orientals,  priding  himself  at  the  time 
on  his  business  smartness.  Then  uneasy 
thought  recurred  about  the  withdrawals  of 
deposits  at  the  bank  that  afternoon,  about 
the  raid  that  could  be  made  on  him  if  his 
Chinese  customers  in  a  body  canceled  their 
accounts.  Great  heavens!  Was  this  a  case 
of  revenge?  Were  the  cunning  implacable 
devils  going  to  use  their  special  knowledge 
of  his  affairs  to  ruin  him? 

The  bonds! — yes,  these  bonds  must  be 
sold  without  delay — he  must  protect  his 
position  with  hard  cash.  He  had  distrusted 
Fitzgerald  momentarily,  but  all  his  old  faith 
in  the  stalwart  honesty  of  the  labor  leader 
had  returned.  Conceivably,  within  a  few 
hours,  with  a  mob  let  loose,  much  more  than 
a  million  dollars*  worth  of  machines  in  the 
Sheldon  works  could  be  reduced  to  the  value 
of  scrap  iron.  The  bonds  might  be  counted 
as  scrap  paper  then. 

They  must  be  sold,  but,  by  the  Lord,  not 
to  any  clique  with  which  Donald  Brodie 
was  associated.  He  had  hated  him  always, 
but  he  hated  him  more  than  ever  now — the 
gum-shoe  sneak  in  league  with  a  spying 
Chinaman!  No;  the  bonds  would  not  be 
suffered  to  go  to  Brodie  or  his  friends.  Who 
else  was  a  possible  buyer?  Ivcaning  for- 
ward in  his  chair,  with  both  hands  pressed  to 
his  brow,  the  banker  pondered  the  question. 

All  of  a  sudden  he  sat  bolt-upright.  The 
name  of  Octavia  Carew  had  flashed  into  his 


mind.  He  had  heard  a  whisper  about  her 
great  gains  from  oil  discoveries  on  lands  she 
owned  near  Bakersfleld;  a  banking  friend 
had  told  him  that  her  accumulated  royalties 
of  one  barrel  in  six  from  the  Big  Bend 
gusher  alone,  recently  paid,  had  amounted 
to  nearly  $1,500,000.  Great  Scott!  she  was 
the  very  party  upon  whom  to  unload  the 
Sheldon  bonds.  The  old  girl  could  afford 
to  carry  the  risk  of  expensive  machine  tools 
being  turned  into  scrap  metal. 

At  the  thought  the  banker  smiled.  He 
felt  the  deal  as  good  as  closed.  Just  a  little 
persuasion  might  be  needed.  But  the 
Sheldon  bonds  could  be  made  to  look 
exceedingly  attractive  to  Miss  Carew,  with 
Jimmy  engaged  to  marry  her  niece.  Wil- 
mington knew  Frank  Fern,  her  business 
man — ^knew  him  pretty  well.  He  was  but  a 
youngster,  too,  and  would  be  dead  easy  to 
handle.  He  could  jolly  him  along  by  pre- 
tending that  the  strike  was  near  an  end. 

And  this  yeggman  of  the  financial  world, 
after  being  balked  in  an  attempt  to  filch  at 
the  price  of  the  bonded  indebtedness  an 
operating  plant  and  land  and  buildings 
worth  intrinsically  more  than  three  times 
the  sum,  was  congratulating  himself  on 
having  discovered  a  woman,  unversed  in 
business  and  unsuspecting,  on  whom  he 
could  foist  the  million  dollars  of  paper  when 
it  had  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  become 
of  very  precarious  value  indeed.  Yet  it  was 
he  who  could  in  virtuous  mercilessness 
denounce  the  common  thief  who  stole  a 
purse  containing  $60  gold — for  the  good  of 
society,  so  that  the  sacred  rights  of  property 
might  be  preserved ! 

Before  nine  o'clock  next  morning  Wil- 
mington was  in  Fern's  office.  Yes;  Fern 
understood  the  banker's  position  at  this 
time  of  panic  and  his  natural  desire  to  con- 
vert bonds  into  lic^uid  assets.  And  Miss 
Carew,  right  enough,  had  the  money  avail- 
able; she  was  indeed  looking  out  for  an  in- 
vestment. Fern,  of  course,  could  not  speak 
positively,  but  he  thought  it  (^uite  likely  that 
his  client  would  favorably  consider  the 
proposition.  He  would  ask  for  an  option 
over  the  bonds  until  noon,  when  he  would 
call  at  the  bank  to  take  delivery  if  the  deal 
was  to  go  through.  After  a  few  minutes  of 
due  deliberation  Wilmington  consented  to 
give  the  optkm-^e  would  hold  the  bonds 
to  Fern's  Older  iintO  twelve  o'clock. 

Wheii  Wflwhifltoii  reached  his  bank  he 
found  1,  mostly  Chinamen, 
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already  waiting  for  the  doors  to  be  opened. 
There  was  excited  chatter  all  around;  he 
fully  realized  that  something  approaching 
a  run  on  the  establishment  was  at  hand. 
But  he  passed  through  the  throng  with  a 
supercilious  stare. 

Soon  after  ten  Mr.  Sheldon  was  an- 
nounced. The  bank  president  received 
him  with  frigid  politeness.  Offended  pride 
and  wounded  dignity  were  his  defenses  now. 
The  ironmaster  on  his  side  was  quite  con- 
tent to  restrict  the  conversation  to  the  busi- 
ness of  closing  the  company's  account. 
As  he  turned  to  leave,  Wilmington  handed 
him  formal  written  resignations  from  the 
treasurcrship  and  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  corporation.  Without  comment  Mr. 
Sheldon  put  the  papers  in  his  pocket  and 
departed. 

Wilmington,  alone  in  his  room,  looked 
grave.  He  knew  well,  as  a  banker,  how 
serious  it  was  for  him  to  have  lost  this  big 
and  important  account — how  talk  and 
rumors  on  the  subject  would  be  rife  in 
every  bank  throughout  the  city  within  an 
hour  of  the  new  account  being  opened  at 
some  rival  institution. 

But  he  had  little  time  for  thinking  just 
at  present — there  was  a  heavy  correspond- 
ence on  his  desk,  and  he  tackled  it  with  an 
air  of  resolution. 

At  half-past  eleven  the  head  cashier  came 
to  him  with  an  anxious  face — if  the  with- 
drawals continued  at  the  same  pace  more 
cash  on  hand  would  be  required  long  before 
the  closing  hour.  Wilmington  spoke  reas- 
suringly; told  the  man  not  to  worry,  to  keep 
on  paying,  and — most  important  advice  of 
all — smile! 

Promptly  at  noon  Fern  arrived,  carrying 
in  his  hand  a  leather  bag  that  told  its  own 
tale.  Yes;  the  deal  was  through.  Miss 
C'arcw  had  agreed  to  take  the  bonds.  Half 
an  hour  passed  while  Fern  carefully  ex- 
amined the  bundles  of  certificates  brought 
from  the  strong  room,  seeing  that  coupons 
were  intact  and  that  the  necessarv  transfer 
endorsements  had   been  properly  made. 

'*A11  correct,"  he  said  as  he  dropped  the 
last  bunch  into  his  bag.  Then  he  drew 
forth  his  pocketbook.  "Here  is  a  certified 
check  for  the  amount,   Mr.   Wilmington." 

With  this  the  young  lawyer  rose  and 
snapped  the  lock  of  the  bag. 

Wilmington  stood  up,  took  the  slip  of 
paper  and  examined  it. 

"Thanks,  Mr.  Fern.    Good  morning." 


He  spoke  in  the  easy  manner  of  the  banker 
accustomed  to  handle  large  sums — without 
a  tremor  of  the  voice  to  betray  emotion  of 
any  kind. 

But  when  Fern  was  gone,  Wilmington 
sank  back  into  his  seat.  The  check  was 
still  between  his  fmgers;  he  looked  at  it  a 
second  time;  his  visage  became  contorted 
with  vindictive  rage. 

The  order  to  pay  Si, 000,000,  duly  certi- 
fied, bore  the  signature  of  Donald  Brodiel 

The  side  door  opened;  the  cashier  was 
once  more  in  the  room.  W^ilmington  in- 
stantly recoverc^d  himself.  The  official's 
nervous  and  apologetic  look  showed  why 
he  had  come  again. 

**Take  a  taxi,  Mr.  Bell,  and  two  men  with 
you.  Rush  round  this  check  to  the  Union 
Trust  and  bring  back  the  million  in  gold 
and  bills." 

With  a  sigh  of  relief  the  cashier  raised  his 
eyes  from  the  certified  check  upon  which 
he  had  bestowed  a  careful  scrutiny. 

**We'll  be  just  in  time,"  he  commented. 

"By  the  by,"  asked  Wilmington,  "where 
is  Quong  Sing  this  morning?  I  haven't 
seen  him." 

"Oh,  he  sent  a  message.  His  brother  is 
dangerously  ill  in  Tacoma,  and  he  started 
for  the  north  last  night." 

Wilmington's  lips  curled  into  a  \icious 
sneer. 

"Who  is  looking  after  the  Chinese  ac- 
counts, then?" 

**Ping  Wing.    He  is  managing  all  right." 

"Well,  Mr.  Bell,  please  keep  a  watchful 
eye  on  Ping  Wing.  Damn  those  China- 
men!" He  could  hear  through  the  closed 
door  of  his  room  the  excited  gabble  of  the 
orientals  crowding  the  banking  hall.  "Now 
get  that  money  here,  quick." 

Yet  the  million  dollars  did  not  save  the 
bank.  For  three  days  Wilmington  fought 
with  the  finest  nerve  and  courage.  But  the 
limes  were  dangerous,  war  in  Kurope  still 
imminent,  capital  hiding  in  holes.  There 
was  help  from  other  banks,  but  not  help 
enough.  The  run  persisted;  it  was  white 
men  now,  no  longer  Chinamen,  who  were 
closing  their  accounts.  Some  malignant 
taint  of  ineradicable  suspicion  seemed  to 
have  attached  itself  to  Wilmington's  name. 

On  Friday  morning,  pasted  on  the 
outer  glass  doors,  appeared  this  notice: 
"Closed  by  order  of  the  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Banks." 
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CHAPTER  XV 

PRIDE  CONQUERS  PRIDE 

OUTSIDE  the  Sheldon  residence  were 
the  glaring  electric  lights  and  the 
special  constables  on  duty  guarding  every 
avenue  by  which  suspicious  characters 
might  have  gained  access  to  the  grounds. 
Within  was  a  scene  of  what  looked  to  be 
tranquil  domesticity,  although  the  nerves 
of  all  those  gathered  together  were  at  tense 
and  their  several  occupations  merely  a 
mask  for  agitated  expectancy.  Mrs.  Brodie 
was  industriously  knitting,  adding  row  upon 
row  to  the  interminable  Shetland  wool 
shawl.  Miss  Carew  professed  to  be  reading 
the  evening  newspaper.  Norah  was  at  the 
piano  softly  playing  one  dreamy  waltz  after 
another.  Leslie  was  listening  to  the  music, 
apparently  entranced  but  hearing  not  a  note. 
She  furtively  glanced  every  now  and  then  in 
the  direction  of  her  father,  who  at  the  further 
end  of  the  room  was  deep  in  the  silent  enjoy- 
ment of  his  after-dinner  cigar. 

The  ironmaster,  despite  assumed  com- 
posure, looked  careworn  and  weary.  The 
struggle  had  told  upon  him  even  though 
the  end  was  now  in  sight.  For  during  the 
past  ten  days  the  rumor  had  been  floating 
around  that,  because  of  Sheldon's  im- 
pregnable financial  position,  the  strike  was 
to  be  abandoned.  That  very  night  a  meet- 
ing of  the  men  was  being  held,  and  a  decision 
was  to  be  arrived  at.  Jimmy  and  Donald 
had  gone  downtown,  and  were  being  ex- 
pected back  at  any  moment  with  definite 
news. 

During  the  interval  of  wailing  the  women- 
folk had  been  plying  Mr.  Sheldon  with 
arguments  that  he  should  take  a  rest  and 
leave  the  young  men  in  charge  of  the  plant, 
at  least  until  the  bitterness  of  the  struggle 
had  passed  and  everything  was  in  smooth 
working  order  again.  Norah  in  her  usual 
breezy  way  recommended  a  gcxxi  six 
months'  holiday;  she  would  take  the  whole 
party  in  her  car  down  to  Paso  Robles; 
a  few  weeks  of  the  sulphur  baths  there 
would  rejuvenate  the  tired  ironmaster,  then 
they  would  go  up  the  mountains  to  the 
National  Park,  where  the  giant  se(iuoias 
would  make  his  smokestacks  look  like  so 
many  tin  whistles  and  all  his  troubles  sink 
into  insignificance,  and  where  Jimmy  and 
Donald  Brodie  could  join  them  for  their 
vacation,  after  which  there  would  be  other 
trips,    indicated    by    the    young    open-air 


enthusiast  with  a  delightful  flow  of  words 
and  the  most  winsome  of  smiles. 

Mr.  Sheldon,  with  the  pride  of  coming 
victory  in  his  breast,  had  paid  but  little 
attention  to  these  arguments  until,  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  he  had  come  to 
learn  that  it  was  no  other  than  Aunt  Octavia 
who  had  bought  the  bonds — that  it  was  she 
who  had  stood  behind  him  in  the  fight,  not 
some  unknown  group  of  capitalists  ranging 
themselves  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him 
for  the  sake  of  principle  and  for  a  common 
cause.  Although  he  had  thanked  his  friend 
for  her  loyal  and  generous  aid,  the  dis- 
closure had  come  to  the  old  warrior  as  a 
painful  surprise,  and,  admitted  to  no  one 
but  himself,  a  sense  of  personal  humiliation 
had  stolen  over  him  in  the  very  hour  of 
complete  success.  As  he  smoked  his  cigar, 
he  was  beginning  to  think  that  a  holiday 
might  be  a  very  good  thing  indeed. 

The  grandfather's  clock  in  the  reception 
hall  had  chimed  the  hour  of  ten  when  at 
last  the  young  men  arrived.  Jimmy's  face 
was  aglow  as  he  joyfully  announced  the 
news. 

The  struggle  was  at  an  end;  the  leaders 
had  officially  declared  the  strike  off,  and  the 
unionist  men  were  free  to  resume  work 
next  morning.  Donald  had  made  it  known 
at  the  Trades  Hall  that  the  whistle  would 
blow  as  usual  at  8  a.  m.,  and  that  every 
worker  who  applied  would  be  put  back  at 
his  old  job  without  discrimination  and  \*'ith- 
out  any  attempt  at  reprisals. 

"That  has  your  approval,  sir?"  asked 
Brodie  (juietly.  He  had  looked  for  exulta- 
tion on  the  ironmaster's  face,  but  saw  only 
a  look  of  wearied  relief. 

"Yes,  yes,  Brodie,  quite  right.  Thank 
(Jod  it  is  all  over!"  Then  he  turnetl  to 
Norah.  "I  guess  you  can  get  your  big 
touring  car  overhauled,  little  girl,"  he  added 
(juictly. 

"You  will  come?"  she  cried  in  accents  of 
delight. 

"Yes,  I'll  come.  Tm  going  to  rest,  Brodie. 
You  and  Jimmy  will  take  up  the  manage- 
ment of  the  plant,  for  a  time  at  all  events." 

"Good,  dad,  good.  You  need  a  rest; 
you've  earned  it,  dear  old  father."  And 
Jimmy  hugged  him  as  he  had  never  hugged 
him  since  childhood  days. 

"And    \y  vone    here,     Donald 

Brodie,"  p  ister,  **let  me  thank 

you  from  tny  heart.    I  realize 

all  I  ow«  e  arm  was  still  on 
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Jimmy's  shoulder.  "Words  cannot  express 
my  feelings,  but  you  know  what  I  mean. 
And  if  I  have  been  short-tempered  at  times 
and  snapped  you  up  sharply,  I  would  ask 
you  to  forget  it.'' 

*'Say  no  more,  Mr.  Sheldon,  please," 
replied  Donald.  *'This  is  a  great  hour  for 
all  of  us.  I  don't  think  I  was  ever  more 
overjoyed  about  anything,  eh,  mother 
mine?"  And  in  his  exuberance  he  gave  her, 
before  them  all,  a  good  old-fashioned  kiss. 

Then  a  hand  stole  into  his,  timidly,  and 
on  turning  round  his  eyes  met  those  of 
Leslie  Sheldon,  steadfastly  regarding  him, 
full  of  gratitude. 

"And  I  too  have  to  thank  you,  Mr. 
Brodie,"  she  murmured,  "over  and  over 
again." 

He  returned  the  gentle  pressure  of  her 
fingers;  he  was  blushing  red  as  he  replied: 

"Come  now,  Miss  Sheldon.  Let  it  go  at 
that.  It  is  I  who  have  to  thank  you  for  so 
many  things." 

"Including  chicken  sandwiches  and  coffee 
waiting  in  the  dining-room,"  interjected 
Norah  the  irrepressible.  "Leslie  saw  that 
you  ate  nothing  at  dinner,  so  she  prepared 
this  lunch  with  her  own  fair  hands." 

It  was  Leslie  who  was  blushing  now,  but 
as  hostess  of  the  house  she  led  the  way  to  the 
table  where  the  good  cheer  was  spread. 

The  others  who  had  no  excuse  for  a 
late  supper  joined  in  for  the  sake  of  com- 
panionship, and  there  was  merry  talk 
around  the  hospitable  board.  Jimmy 
started  the  fun  by  congratulating  his  father 
on  forsaking  the  via  dollar-osa  for  an 
automobile  spin  on  the  camino  real — the 
royal  highway  along  which  the  banks  grow 
poppies,  the  plants  breathe  sweet  perfumes, 
and  the  only  whistle  heard  is  that  of  song- 
birds. The  stern  old  ironmaster  smiled  at 
this  tlight  of  fancy,  and  mildly  suggested 
that  his  son's  few  months  at  the  power-house 
had  developed  unexpected  powers. 

Mrs.  Brodie  remarked  that  others  besides 
Jimmy  were  making  fine  progress,  and  after 
her  recent  talks  with  Mr.  Sheldon  she 
would  now  count  him  as  being  in  the  kinder- 
garten class  of  social  economics.  He  play- 
fully retorted  that  she  had  better,  despite 
her  advanced  years,  get  Xorah  to  teach 
her  golf  at  l*aso  Robles.  With  niml^le 
wit  N^orah  drove  this  thrust  home  bv 
gravely  announcing  that  it  was  a  course 
of  mud  baths  she  had  been  contemplat- 
ing for  Mrs.  Brodie  "to  cure  the  old  lady's 


rheumatism,"  and  on  the  Scottish  dame 
flaring  up  and  indignantly  declaring  that 
she  was  afflicted  neither  >yith  old  age  nor 
with  rheumatism,  the  prescril)ed  treat- 
ment was  stoically  adhered  to  "for  the 
rheumatism,  then,  she  hadn't  got,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  her  youthful  charms." 

It  was  Aunt  Octavia's  turn  next  for  rail- 
lery, her  niece  promising  that  up  at  the  Na- 
tional Park  there  would  be  a  special  consign- 
ment of  Chinese  parasols  awaiting  her  to 
help  keep  at  a  discreet  distance  any  more  big 
bears  with  hugging  propensities  too  strongly 
developed.  And  after  the  giant  trees, 
added  Norah,  with  a  mischievous  side- 
glance,  the  midsummer  jaunt  would  be  ex- 
tended into  Alaska,  where  Mr.  Sheldon 
would  have  a  splendid  chance  finally  to  co<d 
off  among  the  glaciers  before  returning 
to  the  scene  of  the  recent  fray. 
•  At  this  last  sally  the  ironmaster  pinched 
the  saucy  little  chin.  It  was  a  new  experi- 
ence for  him  to  have  liberties  taken  by  such 
a  young  minx.  But  he  had  to  confess  to 
himself  that  he  liked  it  all  the  same,  and 
already  amid  the  general  laughter  he  was 
beginning  to  feel  young  again,  all  the  more 
when  he  found  Aunt  OctaWa  calling  him 
Dick,  as  in  the  old  schoolday  times. 

The  hour  of  lighthearted  gaiety  had  sped, 
and  now  they  were  back  in  the  music  room. 
Dondld  had  announced  that  Jimmy  and  he 
would  again,  for  this  last  night,  sleep  at  the 
plant.  There  were  many  things  to  be  got 
ready  for  the  resumption  of  full  operations 
on  the  morrow.  They  must  be  going;  he 
himself  had  risen  to  say  good  by. 

But  Norah  came  up  to  him,  her  usually 
laughing  face  very  serious. 

**Before  you  leave,  Mr.  Brodie,  I  want  to 
tell  you  one  thing.  Leslie  and  I  have  been 
talking  over  matters  today.  And  do  you 
know,  it  was  I  who  that  night  years  ago  rang 
the  mission  l>ells  at  Riverside?" 

She  happened  to  be  dressed  in  white;  her 
beautiful  earnest  countenance  was  uplifted 
toward  Donald's.  And  he  saw  again  the 
picture  that  had  stood  on  the  chiffonier  in 
Jimmy's  room  in  the  old  St.  Louis  days! 

In  (lazed  half-comprehension  he  pressed 
a  hand  against  his  forehead.  The  tears 
were  in  her  eves  as  she  continued: 

"We  had  been  a  month  at  the  Mission  Inn 
in  Riverside.  I  had  learned  to  play  the 
bells.  That  night  I  was  thinking  of  my  lost 
Jimmy,  and  I  poured  my  whole  heart  into 
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the  dear  old  song,  'Will  ye  no  come  back 

again?'" 

"It  was  my  mother's  song — the  soul  of  my 
mother  calling  to  me,"  said  Donald  hoarsely. 

"Yes,  but  my  soul  too,  calling  for  the  boy 
you  went  to  save." 

The  young  girl  in  her  agitation  over  these 
memories  turned  away  and  flung  her  arms 
around  Leslie's  neck.  Jimmy's  face  was 
working  with  emotion.  Mrs.  Brodie,  moved 
but  not  surprised — for  with  the  second  sight 
of  an  old  Scotswoman  she  had  divined  it  all 
long  ago — was  holding  and  patting  Donald's 
disengaged  hand  while  ^^ith  the  other  he 
still  shielded  his  eyes. 

In  a  distant  corner  of  the  room  Aunt 
Octavia  was  conversing  quietly  with  Mr. 
Sheldon — they  were  paying  no  attention 
to  the  others. 

Xorah  soon  regained  her  composure. 
Her  face  was  smiling  when,  teardrops 
dashed  away,  she  looked  up  again. 

"Listen,  Sir.  Brodie,  listen." 

Off  she  darted  to  the  piano,  and  with 
firm  lingers  descending  down -pointed  on  the 
high  treble  keys  she  picked  out  the  melody 
in  such  a  fashion  that  it  became  the  veritable 
chiming  of  bells: 

"Will  ye  no  come  back  again? 
Will  ye  no  come  hack  again  ? 
Belter  lo'ed  ye  canna  Ixi — 
Will  ye  no  come  bat  k  again  ?'* 

"(iood-night,  all."  With  heart  too  deeply 
moved  f(jr  other  words,  gulping  down  a 
great  sob,  Donald  stepped  out  on  to  the 
veranda. 

Here  he  lingered,  waiting  for  Jimmy  to 
join  him.  In  his  brain  was  a  surge  of  thought. 
A-  he  gazed  up  into  the  stars  the  overwhelm- 
ing mvsicries  (jf  interminable  time  and  im- 
m<.a durable  space  appalled  him.  But  just  as 
he  had  a  few  minutes  before  glimpsed  the 
'livinr;  shaping  of  his  own  destiny,  now  his 
-f:;in  hinti  and  listening  soul  caught  the  song 
of  tliL-  (clotial  sy)heres  swinging  along  their 
orMi — faint  like  the  far-awav  chant  of  an 
iir./'l  Mi«>ir  ]>roclaiming  the  eternal  truth 
w.-.c.  iiil  i",  '.vf!!.  that  all  creation  is  sweeping 
or.  triumphantly  tcnvard  the  God-appointed 

*         A    J  J     . 

A  \\;k\A  plucked  hi^  sleeve.  He  turned 
xuaA  ■«/  'ixi'S'X  Jimmy.  But  it  was  the  figure 
of  L':-li»;  that  htoo<l  beside  him  in  thesemi- 
^larriir--!. 

"How  -itrange  and  w<mderful  it  seems," 
jthe  -aid  ?^>ftly.  "I  feel  how  much  you  have 
buffered  for  all  our  sakes." 


Her  gentle  words  deeply  stirred  him;  there 
was  infinite  tenderness  in  his  eyes  as  he 
looked  down  into  hers. 

**It  is  ver>'  good  of  you  to  think  like  that," 
he  answered;  "far  too  good — something  I 
don't  desen'e  at  all." 

A  quiver  ran  through  his  frame,  but  with 
stem  self-repression  he  withdrew  his  gaze 
and  continued  in  a  firm  tone: 

''But  I  am  glad  to  know  that  I  may  have 
helped  a  little  to  end  this  unhappy  strike." 

He  looked  out  into  the  night,  and  Leslie 
could  not  trust  herself  to  break  the  silence 
that  followed. 

She  was  trembling  with  love  and  gratitude 
and  admiration  for  this  man.  But  he  knew 
it  not — he  little  dreamed  that  he  could  at  this 
ver>'  moment  have  clasped  her  to  his  breast 
and  taken  joyful  kisses  from  her  lips. 

It  was  by  sheer  force  of  will  that  Donald 
was  now  concentrating  his  thoughts  on  the 
plant,  the  machinery,  and  tasks  to  be  per- 
formcxl.  lA^slie,  watching  the  resolute  look 
that  had  come  into  his  face,  saw  that  his  mind 
was  far  away.  A  sigh  escaped  her  lips.  But 
he  did  not  hear  it. 

At  last  he  turned  round. 

'Tm  so  thankful.  Miss  Sheldon,  that 
tomorrow  morning  the  whistle  blows.  There 
will  be  work  now  to  keep  us  all  busy.  And 
tonight  we  must  make  ready,  and  telephone 
for  the  foremen  to  be  early  on  deck.  Where's 
Jimmy?" 

"rU  call  him,"  she  replied,  with  a  Uttle 
sob,  a  little  clutch  at  her  throat  for  its  re- 
pression. 

Halfway  across  the  veranda  she  caught 
sight  of  her  brother,  hat  in  hand,  and  ^e 
beckoned  him  to  hurry. 

*'Good-night,  dear  old  sis,"  he  said,  as  he 
kissed  her  in  passing.  "We*ll  talk  about  all 
this  some  other  time.    Here  I  am,  Donald." 

*'Cjood-night,  Miss  Sheldon,"  called  out 
Brcnlie,  before  he  descended  the  steps. 

*'Ciood-night,"  she  responded  bravdy. 
And  then  the  rain  of  tears  came. 

But  Mrs.  Brodie  was  by  her  side,  and  had 
gathered  the  weeping  maid  to  her  bosom. 
She  had  heard  the  good-nights  of  common- 
place courtesy,  and  the  fluttering  heart 
])ressai  against  her  own  told  its  tale  of 
disappointment. 

''Dinna  greet,  my  lassie.  His  mind  is  full 
o'  other  things.  All  will  oome  light.  Juat 
bide  a  wee,  dearie." 

And  high  above  them  in  the  hefcvir** 
swinging  spheres  were  singing  flui 
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song  that  all  is  well.  Over  Leslie  stole  the 
grateful  sense  of  being  soothed  and  lulled 
and  comforted.  Her  sobs  ceased;  she  was 
happy  now  as  she  rested  in  the  motherly 
enfolding  arms. 

CHAPTER  XVI 

THE   WHISTLE   BLOWS 

THROUGH  the  long  hours  of  the  night 
Donald  Brodie  was  busy,  with  Jimmy 
Sheldon  working  under  his  direction.  To- 
gether they  went  over  the  contracts  on  hand, 
and  planned  the  most  effeclivc  resumption 
of  the  various  operations  that  had  been  sus- 
pended during  the  three  months  of  the  strike. 
With  the  help  of  the  watchers  on  duty  the 
whole  battery  of  water-tube  boilers  at  the 
power-house  were  fired,  oil  and  water 
pumps  started,  the  reverberatory  furnace  in 
the  foundry  set  agoing,  the  core  ovens  lighted, 
supplies  of  rivets  in  the  boilershop  got  ready 
for  heating,  the  electric  motors  driving  the 
machine  tools  tested,  the  powerful  hydraulic 
flanging  presses  and  bending  rolls  tried  out, 
every  detail  attended  to  so  as  to  make  sure 
that  the  plant  in  each  department  was  in 
complete  working  order. 

At  five  o'clock  Donald  and  Jimmy  had  a 
cup  of  coffee  together.  Soon  after\vard  the 
foremen  began  to  arrive,  and  applied  them- 
selves in  their  several  offices  to  preparing  the 
time  cards  for  the  special  jobs  to  be  first 
taken  in  hand.  When  Donald  had  seen  to 
the  time-clocks  in  the  entrance  hall  through 
which  the  operatives  passed  to  the  various 
shops,  and  adjusted  the  revolving  sheets  to 
be  perforated  as  each  man  reported  himself 
on  duty  by  pressing  the  needle  against  his 
particular  number,  he  felt  that  his  task  was 
completed — that  everything  possible  had 
been  done  in  preparation  for  the  return  of 
the  full  force  of  workers. 

The  momentous  hour  was  now  not  far 
distant.  From  the  president's  room  above 
the  arched  gateway  Brodie  cast  a  look  down 
into  the  street.  The  regular  pickets  had 
evidently  been  withdrawn,  but  already  little 
groups  of  men  had  begun  to  assemble.  And 
Donald's  face  lightcHl  up  when  he  noted 
that  nearly  ever}'  man  carried  a  lunch-box. 

Some  time  later  he  went  to  the  window 
again.  The  scattered  groups  had  l>ecome  a 
massed  throng,  and  there  were  quite  a  num- 
ber of  women  and  children  too  in  the  gather^ 
ing,  evidently  come  to  witness  the  dosing 
scene  in  the  long-drawn-out  struggle.  So 


of  the  operatives  had  serious  set  faces,  but 
most  were  chatting  pleasantly,  for,  as  Brodie 
learned  later,  the  word  had  already  gone 
round  that  "old  man  Sheldon"  had  retired 
from  the  active  management  of  the  plant. 
It  was  this  news  that  had  robbed  defeat  of 
its  bitterness  among  the  men.  To  Brodie 
their  happy  mood  came  as  a  joyous  surprise; 
the  task  that  lay  before  him  in  the  future 
was  so  greatly  simplified. 

"Thank  God !"  he  sighed  fervently.  The 
fight  was  indeed  at  an  end ! 

He  was  alone  in  the  room,  and,  overcome 
by  the  momentary  stress  of  feeling,  had 
sunk  into  a  chair.  But  reverie  was  soon  dis- 
turbed by  the  sound  of  cheering.  He  re- 
turned to  his  place  of  observation,  to  behold 
the  gaze  of  many  eyes  directed  toward  the 
gateway,  the  waving  of  women's  handker- 
chiefs in  the  throng.  Someone  had  entered 
the  offices — someone  capable  of  evoking 
this  tribute  of  personal  popularity. 

Donald  wondered.  He  stepped  to  the 
outer  office.  There  was  young  Sheldon  on 
the  landing  ushering  in  Leslie  and  Norahl 
The  girls  were  radiant  with  happiness. 

"We  just  couldn't  stay  at  home,"  declared 
Leslie,  in  laughing  explanation.  "Jimmy 
telephoned  half-an-hour  ago  that  the  strike 
was  over — that  the  men  were  waiting  outside 
ready  to  come  in.  So  Norah  ran  me  down  in 
her  machine.    We  left  it  round  the  comer." 

Donald  was  pleased;  the  weariness  van- 
ished from  his  eyes. 

"The  crowd  was  evidently  delighted  to  see 
you,"  he  said  as  he  shook  hands. 

"And  you?"  asked  Leslie  archly. 

** Delighted  also,"  he  replied. 

The  office  clock  now  pointed  to  five 
minutes  of  eight.  The  secretary  was  at  his 
accustomed  desk.  Several  of  the  chief 
clerks,  salesmen  and  others  from  the  busi- 
ness departments  had  been  drawn  together 
and  to  this  room  by  the  excitement  of 
the  moment.  The  stenographer  sat  l)efore 
his  typewriting-machine,  glancing  at  the 
wooden  handle  close  to  his  shoulder,  hanging 
against  the  paneling. 

But  Jimmy  Sheldon  was  there,  his  fingers 
gripping  the  carved  baton,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
Donald  Brodie.    He  was  awaiting  the  signal. 

For  the  moment  BrcKlie's  attention  was 
being  claimed  by  Norah;  she  had  made  him 
aware  of  his  up-all-night  and  disheveled 
appeanuice  by  laughingly  recommending 
bim  to  brush  his  pompadour.  At  this  time, 
''e  could  not  give  jest  for  jest. 
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.  the  hour  now,"  was  his 
r  re  irew  forth  his  watch 
— ::'-  :he  dock  on  the  wall, 
ij  :hc  final  seconds  ticked 
7-T-  he  snapped  the  case 
.rr.-ri  ::  ti»  his  pocket,  and 
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::  z'.  ~i?  ill  he  said. 
-r_ii.:  :r.r  :ac:or>'  whistle  sent  its 
r:  ir.: :  the  air.  young  Sheldon 
-ir.;  the  valve  so  as  to  produce  a 
'.z.  liier.ces  that  imparted  to  the 
.^  -r.r.-zy:  the  -cmMance  of  joy. 
.  r-i:  th'^^c  playiul  niu.sical  effects  had 
1  -.  -r. :  ■. :  the  whistle  was  drowned 
mr.r  of  the  multitude  without  the 

•  ir  a  -houi  that  smote  the  heart 
'.'.yr.'.y  thundering  of  the  ocean. 
...r.-.-.v  v.hai  was  happening;  he  had 
£.  '.hrouifh  ihe  window  to  see  the 
:.*:  p.-e-rini!  toward  the  open  gate- 

-.  '..T-otion  wa-  loo  deep  for  words; 

iar'r':  to  mtci  the  eyes  of  those 

irr,.      He    ju-t    manager i    to    say, 

r.*:."     'I  hen    he   turned   and   re- 

.':  :jre*i'icnl'>room — his  room  since 

.   :.  r.i'i  -Jjare*!  it  with  him.   He  felt 

:\-v.  minute:?  he  must  lie  alone. 

:  ::.*.-  uproar  c<mlinued,  but  more 

:..::,    like    the    continuous   mur- 

.r    on   -hingle.       He  could  dis- 

-  -:  voice'^  of  women  and  children, 

.;  T.'i-e  of  the  men.     Dear  (i(Kl! 

•    .f.'\*:T-Vf*A  what  it  all  meant — 

-.  -  .  :^r:-.  :;Mon  at  an  end,  the  specter 

,.-„!:.;'  'i':'M   rrmted,  comforts  in 

/',.:.;/  T'^r  the  younglings,  happy 

.:*-:.'■':    and    anxious  homes. 

-..     :•:•,:.  hi- face  in  his  hands. 

'  .  .        '  f\*-       had     subsided. 

, ',- ;     .  !:*':o  '.  -  on  the  other  side 

•  :  •-  .  \'.';    f'rady  tramp  of  men's 

'..'*■    'itllini!  to  each  other 

•,;        Huiio.  Bill,"  "Hack 

;.  .  ■.    v/i'll    lie   getting 

,     .  •  ♦   «■    other    sounds 

.'    :.  ;rrj  of  revolving 

' :'  ,:  i;it  of  machine 
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.", ;-.  rliijm|)ing  of 
.'.:.■  t<\  \\\^.  face. 
.  '    '■  '  ;ipc<l  hirn. 
■,•.;.'    «,•. '-rb^okcii 

..  .  .'.fi.     >lie  was 

'    j;^.*:  liim  both 

'They  have  all  come  back  again,  Donald, 
they  have  all  come  back  again,"  she  cried, 
her  voice  broken  with  agitation,  tears  of 
gladness  welling  into  her  eyes. 

It  was  this  tirst  use  of  his  christian  name 
that  gave  him  courage  to  gaze  into  these 
eyes  and  hold  them  with  his  own.  And  in 
their  depths  he  caught  the  love  glow.  She 
too  read  his  secret,  and  with  a  sob  of  joy 
she  yielded  herself  as  he  drew  her  into  his 
arms.    Their  lips  met. 

*'I  have  loved  you  long,  my  darling,"  he 
whispered,  "but,  oh,  I  never  dreamt  it  pos- 
sible that  you  could  love  me — meP 

**You  have  come  to  me  at  last,"  she  mur- 
mured. "I  have  never  loved  anyone,  I 
could  never  love  anyone,  but  you." 

For  a  moment  they  remained  locked  in 
each  other's  embrace. 

"And  in  our  happiness,"  she  resunl^, 
still  nestling  against  his  breast,  ''it  is  good  to 
think  that  the  sorrowful  struggle  is  at  an 
end — that  our  men  have  all  come  back 
again." 

( )nce  more  she  had  used  the  old  familiar 
words,  and  through  the  din  of  pounding  and 
throbbing  machinery  thece  came  to  Donald's 
ears,  soft  and  low,  the  chimes  of  silver- 
throated  mission  bells — ^the  sweet  mission 
bells  that  had  sung  to  him  that  night  amid 
the  grove  of  eucalypti: 

"Will  ^-e  no  come  back  again?" 

It  was  the  song  of  the  bells  that  had 
brought  him  back  to  his  manhood,  brought 
him  back  to  his  dear  old  mother,  brought 
Jimmy  back  to  his  home  and  to  his  love, 
brought  the  workers  back  to  their  employ- 
ment, their  wives  and  children  back  to 
peace  of  mind  and  comfort.  By  barkening 
to  the  pleading  mission  bells,  by  following 
the  dictates  of  awakened  conscience,  the 
broken  hobo  had  become  once  again  the 
captain  of  his  soul,  had  been  restored 
to  usefulness  among  his  fellows,  been  privi- 
leged to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  many 
beneficent  things. 

And  as  the  sequence  of  events  passed  in 
swift  mental  review,  there  and  then  was  the 
veil  of  myster}-  parted  for  Donald  Brodie. 
He  knew  now  with  the  certainty  of  revela- 
tion that  by  loving-kindness  and  mutual 
helpfulness  among  the  individuals  the  whote 
world  of  humanity  was  being  swq>t  oa  and 
on  in  irresistible  evolution  toward  univetvl 
good  and  ever-abiding  happinen. 


THE   END 


The  Mission  Play 

A  Pageant-Drama  of  the  History  of  the  Franciscan  Missions  in  California 
By  WiLLARD  Huntington  Wright 


I  if  the  very  shadow    of    the    walls    of 
one    of    the   oldest    missions   in    Cali- 
fornia   there    was    presented,    on    the 
night  of  the  29th  of  April,  the  first  per- 
formance of  a  pageant-drama  unprec- 
edented in  the  annals  of  this  country.    In  a 
specially  constructed  building — one  of  the 
unique  playhouses  of  the  world — the  ro- 
mande  history  of  early  California  was  reen- 
acted,  pictorially  and 
dramatically,    by    a 
company    of    300 
players.  Theoccasion 
was     the     premiere 
performance  at  San 
Gabriel,     California, 
of  John  Steven  Mc- 
Groarty's     pageant- 
masque  which  he  has 
wisely  chosen  todesig- 
nate  by  the  illuminat- 
ing and  simple  title, 
"The  Mission  Play." 
Though    dealing 
specifically  with  that 
&ie     and      colorful 
sweep  of  Franciscan 
history    from     1769, 
when  Don  Caspar  de 
PortoU  founded   his 
little  garrison   of 
Catalonian     soldiers 
and    padres  on    the 
shore  of  False  Bay, 
San  Diego,  to  1847, 
when  the  invasion  of 

.1 ,1 • ,1 1 I  John  Sleren  McOro»rtT, 

the    gnngo    marked  hiiiori.n.  >uthDr  «r ' 

the  disintegration  of 

the  missions,  this  drama  nevertheless  has 

an  appeal  which  is  national  in  its  scope. 

Mr.  McGroarty  has  not  only  succ 

bodying  forth  the  ideals  and  th' 

the  early  California  history,  b"' 

lished   an   entirely   new   stan 

technique  of  pageantry.     N- 

tbe  history  of  the  Amerii 


pageant    has    the    alliance    between    the 
dramatic  and  the  spectacular  elements  been 
so  closely  harmonized.     Without  losing  the 
essence   of   the   historical  and   educational 
pageant  as  it  has  heretofore  developed  along 
the  lines  of  processional   tableaux,   "The 
Misdon  Play"  adds  the  molding  and  vital- 
izing force  of  chronological  narrative  and 
the  individualizing  of  historical  personages. 
Herein  lies  its  great 
significance.     In  the 
years    to   come,   the 
character  of  munici- 
pal    spectacles     will 
follow  the  lines  laid 
down   by  this  play. 
For  it  brings  the  com- 
munity into  intimate 
contact,  not  only  with 
the  events  of  national 
history,  but  with  the 
idealism     and      the 
spiritual     conflicts 
which   shaped   those 
events. 

The  art  of  pag- 
eantry is  older  than 
that  of  the  drama. 
The  distinction  be- 
tween these  two  forms 
of  art  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  one  is  the 
artistic  expression  of 
the  community,  while 
the  other  is  purely 
individualistic.  In 
'■life  MiSifen  ^y'""*  these  two  differenti- 

ated   forms  of    dra- 
matic expression,   the    standards    and    the 
boundaries   have    evolved     independently. 
'"^  the  play,  the  emotional  element  has  done 
formulating  its  governing   rules, 
sis  has  been  laid   upon  dra- 
•    characterization,  the  dis- 
uces,  and  the  homogeneity 
.Bgeaot,  on  the  other  band, 


the  struggles  of  the  missions'  rise;  and  at  the 
end  of  mass  the  padres  gather  about  Father 
Serra  who,  having  felt  a  premonition  of  his 
approaching  end,  bids  them  farewell.  At 
this  point,  the  dramatic  movement  is  in- 
tensified by  an  episode  with  Captain  Rivera, 
ihe  Comandante  of  the  King's  troops  in 
California.  He  has  come  to  take  possession 
of  a  young  halt-breed  girl  and  she  makes 
desperate  and  successful  appeal  to  the  great 
padre  for  protection.  Then  come  the 
Spanish  festivities  and  the  Indian  exhibits. 
Now  the  pageant  idea  predominates;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  act  is  given  over  to  the 
historical  formulation  of  the  social  life  of 
that  epoch.  The  Indians,  one  by  one,  dis- 
play their  handiwork — roofing  tiles,  wood 
carvings,  furniture,  horseshoes,  tanned  hides 
and  pieces  of  embroidery.  The  scene  is  an 
impressive  one,  and  so  cleverly  has  the  dia- 
logue been  worked  into  this  panorama  of 
the  trades  and  crafts  that  there  is  no  hint  of 
tediousness.  Each  group  is  subtly  differ- 
entiated and  invested  wilh  personal  vitality. 
Later  come  the  Indian  folk  dances;  and 
when  they  are  finished,  the  young  Spanish 
people  go  through  the  Sombrero  and  the 
Castanet  dances.  These  exhibitions  are  a 
part  of  the  play  itself,  and  are  related  lo  the 
general  movement  of  the  acl.    They  fit  into 


the  drama  in  much  the  same  way  that  they 
fitted  into  the  festal  Spanish  life  of  their 
time;  and  when  finally,  at  the  close  of  the 
curtain.  Father  Serra  alone  remains,  kneel- 
ing by  the  cross,  perhaps  for  the  last  time, 
one  is  left  with  the  impression  of  having 
glimpsed  an  actual  segment  of  that  period 
in  which  the  acl  is  cast. 

The  last  act  of  the  play  is  pure  allegory. 
Father  Serra  has  been  dead  forty  years. 
Only  one  of  the  early  characters  remains  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  days  of  the  missions' 
strength.  The  other  characters  represent 
types  peculiar  to  the  transitional  period  of 
1847.  The  tragedy  which  they  enart  is  in 
itself  symbolic  rather  than  actual.  The 
mission  grounds  have  Ijeen  sold  to  an  Amer- 
icano who  would  desecrate  them  and  turn 
them  into  pasture  lands.  That  he  should 
be  the  lover  of  the  Sefiora  Arguello  who 
typifies  the  old,  sacred  traditions  of  Ihe 
missions,  is  also  a  symbol  of  (he  clash  and 
the  welding  of  the  old  and  the  new  regimes. 
An  event  true  Ijolh  lo  history  and  to  the 
atmosphere  of  the  play  is  introduced.  The 
last  of  the  early  Franciscan  padres  is 
brought  by  a  band  of  faithful  Indians  to  be 
buried  on  sacred  ground.  They  are  about 
to  be  driven  away  when  the  sefiora  inter- 
cedes.    Later,  when  she  dies  from  a  stray 
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Seattle  the  Indomitable 


IN  the  det'clopment  of  an  indiviiluiil,  commutiily 
or  nation,  the  criiws  which  cull  for  the  cxpumli- 
tuie  of  every  wslip;  of  couragr,  hanlilioixi  and  if- 
source  are  the  faciore  in  the  forniinion  of  ihc  chjir- 
ftcter  of  the  community  or  inrliviilual,  whii  h  mure 
than  all  else  <lctennin<'3  the  staliility  of  the  final 


The  tily  of  Sea  .\r  is  primarily  a  city  of  crises, 
■nd  the  miinner  in  which  Ihc  community  has  niet 
and  Dvemime  the  iiljslacles  in  her  path  of  prof^rcss 
hu  done  much  to  CTenlc  a  rohesit'e  rilizcnihip  not 
to  be  exi-clieil  in  any  city  in  the  worM.  The  world 
Applauclnl  when  San  l-'ranclHcn  raiwil  her  lieaulifut 
hekd,  tn  cn-n  Krratcr  s|)lrn(h>r,  frimi  the  ushcs  of  a 
devwitatinK  contlatpalion.  The  courage  of  (lal- 
Wfton,  folluwinR  (be  Ikii>i1  nn<l  scnur^  liy  <lisea9ei 
the  tturdy  pri'le  of  llaltimore  in  huildin);  a  KTealcr 
dt)f  than  that  which   was  burneil— all  evoke  the 


hiKhext  lulmiraiioii  anil  praise  of  ilie  world  at  lan^. 
^'et  lliese  an-  solitary  and  iimlami  crises  in  Ihe  com- 
plete hisUiry  of  each  community,  whereas  Seattle, 
fnini  the  wry  first  years  of  her  cTraiion,  has  been 
aj-ain  anil  uKain  assnilcd  hy  uncxivcicd  o!»taclet, 
and  aipiinst  o\'erwhclminK  oilds  tlie  "Seattle  Sfriril" 
hasbrouxhltliecommunityoutiictorious  and  greater 
than  ever  by  reason  of  the  olmtnictions  oi'eri'ome. 

A  brief  niilal  of  some  of  Ihesc  critical  fieriivls  in 
Scalllc's  history,  showinf;  the  miinncr  in  which  the 
citizens  turned  the  liile  and  n-n|]cd  licncfits  from  the 
most  disrou raging  circumstances,  will  dcnionslnte 
moR  clearly  than  wonis  why  Seallle.  liHlay  a  city 
of  300,000  Inhabitants,  expects  and  i«  pUinninK  to 
be,  wltUn  tha  Bert  few  dccailes,  »eciind  in  jtiw  on\j 
to  New 

Wf  and  modem  ulTire  buildings 

DOW  te  giant  firs  and  ccdais  of 
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the'irild  foiesU  in  i8;s,  with  a  few  scattered  tog 
calnns  in  ihe  Utile  clearings  made  by  the  poneer 
settlers  of  this  great  city.  The  first  four  j-ears  of 
Seattle's  e.Tistcnce  had  been  a  hard  struggle  by  the 
half-dozen  families  who  had  taken  bomesieads  on 
the  beautiful  slopes  surrounding  Elliott  bay,  to 
clear  land  and  grow  enough  produce  to  maintain 
their  eiUtence.  Life  was  an  uncertain  proposition, 
oning  to  the  fact  that  treacherous  Indian  bands 
infested  the  forests,  and  if  successful  in  capturing 
a  white  man  apart  from  his  friends,  these  Indians 
$bo»«d  little  mercy  to  the  liclim.  Realizing,  if  the 
community  was  not  to  be  wiped  out  by  the  sai-agcs, 
precautionary  measures  must  he  taken  to  proviile 
for  any  emeigenc^-,  the  ciiiiens  of  Seattle  united 
and  erected  tn'o  block*houses  in  a  central  location 
and  cleared  space,  not  far  from  where  lire  famous 
Tote:n  Pole  now  stands.  Forewarned  by  a  friendly 
Indian,  the  majority  of  the  residents  of  this  section 
assembled  in  these  block-houses,  and  by  their  com- 
bined strength,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Sloop-of- 
War  DfKuiur.  which  fortunately  happened  to  be 
lyiTig  Lt  the  stream,  the  Indians  wire  worsted  after 
a  biiicr  nght,  and  the  extermination  of  the  original 
seiliers  preienled.  Theyescajied  «ilh  lillle  besides 
their  lives,  for  the  hostile  Indians  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  oj^xjrtunity  to  bum  their  log  dwellinjp 
and  destroy  whatever  crops  were  growing  in  their 

In  this,  the  lirst  appalling  crisis  of  the  commu< 
nity'j  eiisler.ce.  there  was  not  a  faltering  step  ot  a 
wavering  voice.  As  one  Utile  family,  the  sturdy 
bat:d  of  pioneers  laSoied  and  \\\cA  top;lhci  until 
coa'!:t:or,i  trauM   [lermil  each  again  to  shift   for 

\  few  yea:^  later,  after  Seattle  had  laid  out  some 
St— eti.  ar.:  af-iir.ed  the  iii,,Tiity  of  a  small  io«n, 
ca:::e  '^"x  ir^pjrtar.t  ar.nojncemenl  that  a  tran^l- 
o>".;:~i"ii;  rziLnnd  was  determining  to  loi-ale  its 
ti—Irj!*  OS  PuKt  i™ir.d.  Immediately  visions  of 
a  ;o:T:n'.er«I  future  glowed  in  the  mind's  eye  of 
Sej"lT  reii'iezts,  anii  the  town,  ihi'n  llie  leading 
■.■■,—.~.-^rl'.y  oc  the  SoU.id,  enjnyed  a  short-lived 
b>>j-r.  ■yr.  the  tirer.r-':".  of  t^-e  expectation  that  tiie 
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-.-J,.:':':  '>"Jt:3r.  :hin  Sealtle  had  liecn  secured  for 
■Li  ^j.:  railrvMi!  terminus.  This  appan'ntly 
.-.■3.-.:  •S-r.':  elj^Jr^tjon  of  Seatik;  through  the  owr- 
■j  ij'-iru;  diiek^=:er.t  of  a  ri 
-, ■!':''.!  she  ar.r^-ance:™nl  that  ihc 
;--.il  n:L»iii  van'A  t»x.  establ-^ih  a  terminal  con- 
;  :;>r.  i=  Sev.tj;.  the  citizen*  of  the  cunimuniiy 
i;'a::eii  :s  rvjjA  meeting  and  pU'dard  fumls  for  lire 
.;r7---i;   of  oinstracting  a   'Tanih   railroad   con- 

'"■r.  May  ;.  i^t*.  eveii'  xjn.  woman  and  ciiild 
.  ?e.i:;>  gathered  in  the  Uuwamish  river  valley 
fa:  :he  i.:r.-.  and  while  the  wii-es  and  children  pre- 
vxi.  the  iu-ihes  for  the  men.  the  latter,  from  the 
ireTT.os;  citiien  to  the  humblest  day-bborer, 
ripped  oa  their  coals  and  with  picki  and  shovels 


began  the  work  of  giac: 
line.  Men  now  occupyii 
Federal  Judicial  beivch, 
the  n'ealthiest  and  moa 
Northn-est  today,  and 
spD'.^n  with  M^nctation 
for  the  deeds  accomplisl 
munily  before  their  dea 
turesque  and  stalwart  j 
roa<l  builders.  It  was 
brawn  had  some  advantj 
for  rvgardlcss  of  the  i 
labors  the  president  of  I 
compete  with  the  horn] 
manipulating  the  pick  * 
dirt.  Vet  logelher  they  ■ 
to  shoulder,  brain  and 
munilr.  united  in  a  com 
fare  of  the  cilv. 

The  same  'men  who  1 
characters  felt  no  shame 
grimy  working-man,  hi 
show  their  metal  during 
They  forced  the  transa 
chase  terminal  facilities 
of  tlie  unselfish  efforts  ■ 
Sealtk'  loilay  enjoys  the 
tiitenial  railroad  lines,  on 

The  strong  jTt  judici: 
shown  during  the  Ant 
swept  tlie  entire  Xorth* 
on  Pugel  Sound  had  stKi 
rule,  and  the  inofleiuive 
with  \iolcnce  from  the 
The  restles.s  radical  elen 
in^  to  incite  the  dtizeni 
action  when  a  few  strcKiff 
and  pluced  Seattle  undei 
the  a,:;italion  and  putting 
ajiainsl  the  oriental. 

than  the  Baltimore,  San 
lirvs.  suvpt  through  Seal 
wunh  of  prn>[ifrty  in  th« 
whii  h  «tre  burned.  Th 
the  ravages  of  the  In^an 
for  all  the  business  and  . 
deniial  district  was  wipe 

I'ndismaj-cd.  the  citi« 
in;^.  ewn  licfore  the  cmb 
and  formulated  plans  for 
erecting  more  subsuntiBl 
from  the  ashes  of  fofmei 
ful  and  Uiiin,.;  than  had  1 

A  fund  lud  l«en  pledged  tgr 
10  rv^ponil  to  a  plea  for  aid,  « 
to  the  surrii-ors  of  the   Jolr- 
Iir»t  mais  meeting  fidlowliif 
this  fund  was  bnnight  np^  C 
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interfere  with  the  promise  made  by  this  community 
to  the  sufferers  in  the  East.  From  the  stricken 
residents  of  Seattle  was  raised  and  forwarded  to  the 
flood  victims  of  Johnstown  the  fund  which  had 
been  pledged,  although  the  men  from  whom  the 
money  came  were  in  many  instances  in  more 
straitened  circumstances  than  those  to  whom  it 
was  sent. 

Many  instances,  some  great,  some  trivial,  could 
be  enumerated  showing  the  readiness  of  Seattle 
citizens  to  respond  to  an)thing  which  makes  for 
community  development.  In  fact  it  is  this  keen 
appreciation  of  the  city,  built  by  the  toil  and  stress 
of  pioneer  and  present-day  residents,  that  has  led  to 
the  coining  of  the  phrase  "Seattle  Spirit."  The 
"Seattle  Spirit'*  of  early  and  present  days  b  only 
the  quick  unselfishness  of  the  citizen  in  cooperating 
with  and  working  for  any  movement  which  tends 
to  result  in  a  greater  good  for  the  city  he  lo\*es. 

When  a  Seattle  firm  in  bidding  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Battleship  Nebraska  found  itself  handi- 
capped by  a  differential  of  $100,000  without  which 
it  could  not  secure  the  contract,  Seattle  citizens  in 
less  than  twenty-four  hours  subscribed  a  Sioo,oco 
fund  and  the  company  built  a  battleship  equal  to 
any  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Wlien  Seattle  decided  to  hold  an  Inter-National 
Exposition  in  1909  and  found  it  necessary  to  raise 
a  large  fund  for  the  preliminary  expenses  of  that 
Exposition,  the  word  had  no  sooner  gone  forth  than 
$500,000  was  subscribed  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  for  the  purpose  mentioned.  This  was  the 
extent  of  the  fund  which  was  taken  from  pledges 
amounting  to  about  $650,000. 

Again,  wnthin  the  past  few  months  Seattle  citi- 
zens, in  addition  to  other  hea\'y  expenditures, 
pledged  themselves  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,000 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  land  and  erecting 
wharves  and  other  facilities  similar  to  the  Bush  Ter- 
minals in  New  York.  The  city  will  spend  $20,000,- 
000  in  harbor  improvements  alone,  during  the  next 
five  years.  She  has  in  the  past  decade  spent  nearly 
$5,000,000  for  parks  and  boulevards,  and  has  some 
twenty-five  miles  of  boulevards,  many  large  parks, 
children's  playgrounds,  rest  and  recreation  houses 
in  all  parts  of  the  city — in  fact,  the  finest  boule\'ard 
and  jxirk  system  in  the  entire  West. 

The  spirit  of  Seattle  has  been  demonstrated  in 
the  building  of  the  city  from  the  first  detail  to  the 
last.  Situated  on  seven  hills,  with  little  level  ground, 
the  men  of  Seattle  washed  down  the  hills  and  filled 
in  the  hollows,  removing  in  the  regrade  work  more 
dirt  than  any  other  city  in  histor)'.  The  hca\y  ex- 
pense incident  to  this  reconstruction  of  nature's 
own  face  was  borne  by  the  public-spirited  citizens 
of  Seattle,  who  shouldered  the  burden  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  create  a  city  which  would  afford  the 
commercial  facilities  desired. 


In  the  lame  way  and  for  the  same  eod  Seatdt 
spending  millions  in  the  oonstnictioii  of 
and    canab    which    will   incieaae  her 
available  for  ocean  shipping  from  14  to  140 

The  Lake  Washington  Canal  and  SmboiuiSiIi^ 
Watena-ay  connect  with  Puget  Sound,  Lake 
mamish.  Lake  Washington  and  Lake  IMon,  all 
within  the  Seattle  port  district.  The  lodL^loc  fS^ 
caruil  ak>ne  costs  $2,275,000.  The  freah-walerlai^ ' 
bor  made  available  by  this  canal  cannot  be  dvpll- 
cated  in  the  world. 

In  the  historic  Duwamish  district,  the  Dmmiiidft: 
ri\-er,  leisurely  n^inding  its  serpentine  way 
the  valley  for  se\-eral  mik^s,  is  being  rtial^htfiied  wt:\ 
the  expense  of  more  than  a  million  doUuBi  fjpAa^ 
water  facilities  to  the  nuiny  industrial 
k)cated  in  the  \t\c\  valky. 

As  in  the  construction  of  streets,  parici,  bonfe- 
\'ards  and  watenaays,  so  in  the  location  of  boiMiiigi! 
Seattle  is  determined  to  permit  only  the  belt  la 
existence   to   be    instalk^d.     The   hotels, 
buildings,    residences    and    public    structiuei 
among  the  finest  to  be  found  in  the  workL 

To  perpetuate  the  preeminence  of  Seattle  fipoa 
the  community  view|x)int  as  well  as  throu^  tbB 
indi\idual  structure,  this  city  last  year  paid  $75^000 
for  a  plan.  This  plan  provides  for  the  Seattle  of  a 
million  inhabitants.  The  plan  was  piepaied  hf 
Virgil  Bogue,  and  with  that  plan,  as  the  foundft- 
tion,  it  is  expected  the  Seattle  of  the  future  will 
be  built. 

Where  the  Indians  roamed  fifty  years  ago  tluoqjh 
trackless  forest  wastes,  are  now  paved  street!  wtth 
either  residential  or  business  buildings  thereon. 
A  forty-two  story  business  block  is  under  ooa-' 
struction  and  another  one  promised  for  the  romlng 
year  among  the  down-town  sky-scrapers.  On  the 
crest  of  the  many  hills,  where  only  a  few  genem- 
tions  back  burned  the  signal-fires  of  the  hoatile 
Indian,  now  stand  imposing  high  schools,  churches 
and  similar  educational  structures. 

From  these  hilltops,  the  rising  generations  of 
Seattle  citizens  today  >\'itness  the  break  of  dawn 
over  the  snow-capped  Cascade  peaks,  wooded  foot- 
hills and,  in  the  immediate  foreground.  Lake  Wash- 
ington, which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
city.  They  watch  the  close  of  day  in  the  radiance 
of  an  unrivaled  Puget  Sound  sunset,  acroos  the 
gleaming  waters  of  Elliott  bay,  dotted  with  verdant 
islands,  until  the  last  glow  fades  behind  the  jagged 
peaks  of  the  Olympic  range,  crowned  with  eternal 
snows.  Favored  by  nature,  with  surroundings  wUch 
in  scenic  beauty  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  dty  in 
the  world,  Seattle  is  further  favored  by  having  an 
indomitable  pcoi)le,  who  have  in  the  past,  and  will 
in  the  future,  permit  nothing  to  interfere  with  the 
construction  of  a  metropolis  forming  a  fit  jewel  for 
nature's  rare  setting. 
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At  that  door  a  footman  is  waiting,  not  for  prey  but 
to  render  service  and  assistance.  He  helpw  passen- 
gers off  the  cars  and  opens  the  doors  of  automobiles, 
takes  charge  of  the  hand-baggage  and  has  it  sent 
down  to  the  trains  by  his  Japanese  assistants.  These 
men  are  well  paid  for  their  work.  They  are  eflicient 
and  courteous,  so  that  the  passenger  need  never 
worry  about  the  fate  of  his  baggage.  He  or  she  will 
find  it  waiting  at  the  train. 

The  Oregon- Washington  station  at  Seattle  marks 
a  return  to  the  primary  purpose  of  the  passenger 
terminal.  It  provides  a  sanitary,  quiet,  restful, 
comfortable  place  in  which  the  traveling  public  may 
await  the  arrival  or  departure  of  trains,  unmolested 
by  the  emissaries  of  petty  trade. 

There  may  be  larger  waiting-rooms  than  the  one 
that  occupies  all  of  the  new  building's  central  por- 
tion, but  there  is  none  more  impressive,  more  restful 
and  quieting  or  more  sanitary  than  this  arched  hall 
with  its  tiled  floor,  with  the  broad  panels  of  its 
vaulted  ceiling,  with  its  harmonious  coloring  and  its 
utter  lack  of  elaborate  gimcrack  work  tiring  to  the 
eye.  It  is  always  spotlessly  clean.  Even  the  ra- 
diators have  been  raised  from  the  floor  in  order  to  do 
away  with  dust-accumulating  places  inaccessible  to 
the  mop.  Nor  is  there  a  single  cuspidor  and,  the 
suggestive  invitation  of  the  broad  brass  receptacle 
being  absent,  there  is  no  ex|)ectoration. 

Yea,  even  the  news-stand  is  invisible.  It  is  there, 
like  the  ticket  office,  the  cab  office,  the  telegraph 
and  telephone  booths,  like  all  the  necessary  con- 
veniences, but  it  is  separated  from  the  main  waiting- 
room  by  swinging  doors,  plain  gold  letters  alx)ve  the 
door  indicating  the  nature  of  the  convenience  be- 
hind it. 

Everywhere  throughout  the  building  the  central 
idea  of  looking  after  the  traveling  public's  comfort 
and  convenience  is  carried  out  to  the  smallest  de- 
tails, even  to  the  selection  of  the  matron  in  charge  of 
the  women's  rest-room,  a  comfortable,  motherly 
woman  who  takes  a  genuine  interest  in  her  work. 
There  are  soft  couches  and  deep  rocking  chairs  in 
that  room  and  upon  them  travel-tia*d  women  may 
find  real  rest.  Nor  have  the  invalids  lx?en  forgotten. 
An  elevator  from  the  street  floor  to  the  train-shed 
level  has  been  provided  and  an  invalid  chair  is  ready 
for  them  at  all  times. 

Of  course  there  is  a  smoking-room  for  men,  a 
barbershop  with  baths  attacherl,  a  lunch-room  and 
restaurant,  all  conveniently  reached  from  the  main 
waiting-room.  Likewise  there  is  a  fully-erjuippcd 
emergency  hospital  on  the  lower  floor,  so  complete 
in  every  detail  that  the  surgical  needles  are  already 
threaded.  Between  the  rails,  out  in  the  train-shed, 
and  the  edge  of  the  platform  is  a  ten- inch  strip 
filled  with  white  gravel.  ICver)'  once  in  a  while  that 
gravel  is  taken  out  and  renewed  l)ecause  the  oil  that 
has  drip|x*d  on  it  iiii^ht  jK)ssil)ly  some  day  soil  the 
hem  of  a  lady's  dress.  Nor  (Uk's  a  train  ever  leave 
that  immatulate  station  unk*ss  every  car  is  spick 
and  span,  down  to  the  wheels. 

The  same  idea — service,  comfort  and  convenience 


— was  carried  out  in  the  lighting  scheme  of  the 
waiting-room,  the  multitude  of  incandescent  lamps 
being  so  arranged  that  no  perceptible  shadow  is 
cast  anywhere.  East  or  west,  there  probably  is  no 
other  passenger  depot  which  approaches  nearer  to 
the  service  of  a  first-class  hotel  than  Seattle's  Ore- 
gon-Washington station. 

The  building  and  yards  are  located  on  a  part  of 
Seattle's  reclaimed  tide-flats  only  a  few  blocks  from 
Pioneer  Square.  In  order  to  obtain  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  the  structure,  a  thousand  concrete  piles, 
from  25  to  50  feet  long,  had  to  be  driven  into  the 
ground,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  yards  an  im- 
mense retaining  wall  of  reinforced  concrete  had  to 
be  built  to  hold  back  the  tailing  sluiced  down  from 
the  adjoining  hill  during  the  regrading  work.  Emi- 
nent experts  dubiously  shook  their  heads  when  they 
saw  the  plans  of  this  wall.  They  maintained  that 
it  would  not  stand,  that  it  would  slip  as  soon  as  the 
fill  behind  it  had  been  made.  But  nevertheless  it 
stood  the  pressure  on  its  full  length  of  1682  feet.  In 
places  this  monster  wall  reaches  a  maximum  height 
of  62  feet,  with  a  maximum  width  of  28  feet  at  the 
base. 

An  old  trestle  bridge,  sagging,  half  caved  in, 
formerly  occupied  the  space  over  this  retaining  wall. 
The  railroad  rebuilt  all  the  four  streets  around  the 
station,  rebuilt  them  on  concrete  pillars,  with  con- 
crete balustrades  and  ornamental  lamp  posts.  And 
the  railroad  made  a  bargain  with  the  city  whereby 
the  yards  were  widened  sixteen  feet,  thus  giving 
room  for  an  additional  track.  But  the  city  did  not 
lose  that  sixteen-foot  strip.  In  fact,  the  city  gained 
eight  feet  by  the  concession.  Downstairs,  on  the 
track  level,  the  railroad  went  under  the  city  street; 
twenty  feet  alx)ve,  the  city's  street  was  extended 
eight  feet  outward  over  the  railroad's  land,  both 
parties  gaining  by  the  transaction. 

The  same  attention  to  details  making  for  comfort 
and  convenience  noticeable  on  the  street  floor  is  to 
l)e  found  on  the  level  of  the  tracks.  Baggage  cars 
can  be  run  from  the  yards  directly  into  the  station 
and  their  cpntents  loaded  on  waiting  wagons,  thus 
saving  two  handlings  in  and  out  of  the  baggage  room. 
On  the  cement  floor  of  the  baggage  room  are  two 
immense  rugs  made  of  coils  of  .six-inch  hawsers. 
Whenever  a  truck-load  of  trunks  arrives,  the  rugs 
are  placed  alongside.  .\s  a  consequence,  baggage 
leaves  the  station  with  ail  its  corners  intact,  in  as 
good  condition  as  it  came  in,  l)eing  spared  direct 
contact  with  the  cement  floor. 

Seattle  has  gained  much  by  the  erection  of  a 
dignified,  impressive  building  on  a  site  formerly  a 
rubbish  dejx^sitary.  Pn^i^erty  values  have  iK'en 
enhanced,  the  aspect  of  the  c  ity's  southern  fa(,a<le 
has  been  improved  by  the  construction  of  the  ( )rc- 
gon-Washington  station.  Nevertheless,  the  travel- 
ing public  has  been  the  heaviest  gainer.  It  has 
found  the  ideal  passenger  terminal,  a  station  with  an 
im|x>sing  exterior,  with  an  aristocratic  yet  com- 
fortable interior  and  with  a  service  fulfilling  and 
exceeding  the  |iininiwi  OMMb  hy  the  builder. 


Realities  Like  Luring  Dreams 


plan  for  the  development  and  con<ier\'a(ion  of  Up- 
lands. This  was  as  much  a  work  of  \o\-c  for  his  art 
ta  any  he  had  ever  undertaken,  tor  he  admitled  that 
in  Uplands  nature  challenged  all  the  resource  of  his 
genim  with  an  incomparable  combination  of  supreme 
natural  beauties,  all  of  which  must  not  only  be  ron- 
lerved  but  embellished  an'l  accentuated  with  land- 
•cape  designing  of  Che  hi^hc>it  class. 

That  Mr.  Olmslcd  succeeded  in  achieving  this 
Iriumph  of  his  skill  and  ingenuity  is  apparent  to  even 
Ibe  otdinary  observer,  for  there  is  not  a  curii:  in  any 
of  the  walks,  drives,  houlev-anis  and  roads  that 
does  not  e«mplify  the  iiurjwse  of  eijiosing  the  nio5t 
alluring  visias  lo  the  licholder. 

We  made  the  trip  from  the  business  cenlcr  of  the 
city  by  a  lalhcr  roundabout  route  in  a  molor-iar 
lo  Uplands  within  ten  minutes.  Victoria's  sirecls 
and  roads  are  abuul  the  Ix-sl  that  I  hara  seen  in  the 
West,  and  the  I'plantls  houlcvanis,  roads  anil  ]>aved 
wal'.^  arc  to  be  of  the  hi;;hesl  class  of  asjihalt  ami 

in  advantageous  resjionsc  to  the  loixj(>ra[)hy,  and 
the  building  sites  ate  so  jilanncd  as  lo  afford  a 
tnasimum  of  inspiring  view  from  ea<'h  of  the  357 
superb  plots.  The  entire  trail,  CKi'ept  along  the  sea- 
shores, U  covered  with  mysterious  gnu-cs  of  splendid 
oaks,  trees  of  a  variety  jiraclically  iiiiligenous  lo 
Vancouver  island,  anil  rcathing  their  perfection  of 
growth  and  foliage  only  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Victoria.  Some  of  these  m)-slic  oaks  in  Uplands 
have  solid  trunks  close  to  five  feet  in  dianieler,  yet 
the  height  of  the  lallcsi  is  not  more  than  sixty  or 
seventy  feet.      Ronic  of  these  anticm  oaks  seem  like 


great  kind  friars  spreading  out  caressing,  protecting 
arms  over  the  enverdurcd  ilowciy  swatd,  as  if  pro- 
ilcssing.     The  oaks  them- 


s  fairi< 


n-likc  a 


dryads  right  in  tlic  heart  of  the  land  of  cedar  and  fir. 
There  is  a  mystery  about  their  luxurious  presence 
that  suggests  the  exotic,  for  I  know  of  no  other  place 
in  the  N'orlh  I'acific  country  rejoicing  in  this  luxuri- 
ance of  remarkable  phenomena.  There  is  no  under- 
brush, there  are  no  wceils,  there  are  no  gullies— all 
is  a  licautiful  natural  park,  cov-ered  with  rich,  thick 
grasses,  and  I  counted  eighteen  different  varieties 
of  wild  ilowcrs  in  bloom  on  thai  May  day. 

I  have  never  enjoycil  a  more  inspiring  H-eallh  of 
view  than  tliat  afforded  by  I' piands— southward  the 
ujial-likc  Olympic  mountains  rising  over  a  blue  and 
purple  haze,  caslwanl,  across  I)e  IJaro  Straits  and 
San  Juan  island  lo  the  solitary  sentinel  of  the  Cas- 
caties,  JMount  Baker,  sun-kis.se<l  at  a  height  of  nearly 
1 1,000  feet,  and  nearer  by  the  bewildering  beauties 
of  innumcralile  coves,  Waches,  iKiys  and  j)iclurcs(]uc 
headlands  ami  rock  reefs,  with  oc(  asional  steamships 
and  other  crafl  llillin)-  in  and  out  from  the  atljacenl 

LT[)lands  streets  are  at  least  6f.  feet  wide  anti  Mid- 
land  Way  is  150  feet  wide,  with  a  ;*-foot  park  strip 
down  the  center.  The  electric  street-car  service 
will  trarersc  Midland  Way  as  far  as  Midlanil  Circle. 
All  the  other  streets  will  have  14-foot  asphalt  road- 
ways, fiif-focit  cement  walks  and  37  feet  of  parking 
and  shru)il>ery  margins.  Ornamental  standard 
electric  slrcet-lam[)s  will  be  uscil  to  light  Ihc  entire 
sulidivision.  and  all  wires  for  lighting  and  telephone 


Western  Pacific  Opens  Empire 

With  Its  Homeseekers'  Fares  All  the  Year  Round  to  California  and  Nevada 


*VTTHEN  you  know  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
V  V  thousands  of  tenantless,  ownerless  acres  of 
xich  land  in  northern  California  and  Nevada,  with 
water  there  in  plenty,  and  wealth  awaiting  only  the 
pbnter  and  producer,  then,  and  only  then,  will  you 
realise  the  part  the  Western  Pacific  will  play  in  the 
deiielopinent  of  a  once  inaccessible  empire. 

When  you  know  that  already  thousands  of  settlers 
have  raised  their  homes  in  this  broad  territory,  when 
you  know  that  towns  have  sprung  up,  hotels  arisen, 
irrigation  projects  been  undertaken  by  the  dozen, 
then — not  undl  then — ^you  will  appreciate  the  part 
that  the  Western  Pacific  already  has  pla>'ed.  It  is 
an  object-lesson  for  the  future. 

When  you  come  to  think  of  it  there  is  something 
very  significant  in  the  fact  that  the  Western  Pacific 
has  earned  more  in  two  years  since  its  completion 
than  any  other  railroad,  anywhere,  ever  earned  in  the 
same  stage  of  development. 

But  here  is  the  "inside"  story  of  the  Western 
Pacific  Railway.  This  is  the  romantic  tale  of  its 
inception,  and  the  practical  story  of  the  great 
valleys,  wide  cattle  ranges,  tall  forests  and  alluring 
mineral  deposits  that  lie  on  either  side  of  the  steel 
tracks  which  have  been  laid  over  an  undeveloped 
area  of  the  Pacific  slope's  ample  domain.  If  you 
love  brave  deeds,  if  you  are  interested  in  your  own 
United  States,  listen ! 

0?«:-PER-CENT  GRADE 

It  was  in  1903  that  steps  were  taken  to  secure 
control  of  the  Beckwourth  Pass  and  Feather  river 
caflon,  California,  as  a  right  of  way  for  a  cross- 
continent  railroad.  For  many  dciades  it  had  been 
the  dream  of  A.  W.  Keddic,  a  pioneer  and  civil 
engineer  of  Quincy,  Cal.,  to  live  to  .see  a  railnxid 
running  through  this  carton.  He  was  practically  its 
diKOverer,  being  the  first  white  man  to  i)enetratc 
its  wilds.  He  saw  its  feasibility  for  a  low  ^rradc  line 
through  the  Sierras,  and  knew  that  the  Beckwourth 
Pass  was  more  than  2000  feet  lower  than  any  other 
opening  through  them.  His  idea  was  rejected  as 
imfnacUcable  by  the  engineers  of  the  older  railroad, 
but  when  it  was  sug;^sted  to  the  ofTicials  of  the  then 
proposed  Western  Pacific  Railway,  an  investigation 
proved  to  their  keener  insights  that  a  railroad  could 
be  built  through  the  Feather  river  canon  by  way  of 
Beckwourth  Pass,  which  could  maintain  a  one-per- 
cent grade  for  the  entire  distance.  Aside  from  the 
advantage  of  such  a  road  to  shippers,  the  chosen 
route  was  destined  to  be  a  world's  wonder-way.  No 
other  road  afibrds  a  continuous,  unbroken  panorama 
of  nxNUitain  scenery  of  a  hundred  miles.    It 


today  the  only  one-jjer-cent  grade  line  over  the 
Sierras.  Its  pass  through  them  is  2000  feet  k>wer 
than  any  other  line,  and  for  more  than  600  miles  of 
its  journey  from  San  Francisco  to  Salt  I^ke  City  the 
grade  is  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  So 
complete  in  itself,  it  could  not  fail  to  lie  a  beneficial 
factor  in  its  relations  with  the  world  of  commerce. 

FASTER  FREIGHT  EAST 

Probably  the  greatest  benefits  of  its  advent  have 
been  derived  by  the  shippers  of  green  fruit  and  farm 
products  in  northern  California  and  central  Nevada. 
Com]x;tition  always  ser\'es  toward  perfection. 
Southern  California  has  been  developed  through  the 
competition  of  three  railroads — ^an  aid  in  the  accu- 
mulation of  great  wealth  from  the  cultivation  of  vast 
areas  of  immensely  fertile  agricultural  country.  Up 
to  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  Western  Pacific,  the 
Sacramento  valley  and  the  sev-eral  potentially  pro- 
ductive valleys  in  northeastern  California  had  no 
competitive  traffic  constituents.  Their  growth  was 
slow  in  comparison  with  those  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  state.  This  has  now  been  adjusted,  and  on 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  lower  freight  rates  a 
remarkable  activity  has  awakened  in  the  northern 
districts.  Green  fruit  shippers  in  the  Sacramento 
valley  maintain  that  never  Ijeforc  have  they  received 
so  much  encouragement  from  the  eastern  markets 
as  was  accorded  them  in  the  season  of  iqii,  due, 
they  claim,  entirely  to  the  dcsiwitch  and  scr>'ice 
enforced  by  the  splendid  freight  methods  of  the 
Western  Pacific.  On  account  of  its  facilities  and 
low  grade,  its  fruit-carr)'ing  trains  went  East  in  less 
than  six  days,  thus  enabling  the  grower  to  pick  his 
fruit  rijx;  ami  market  it  in  the  Fast  in  the  best  of 
condition,  comman<ling  the  highest  prices.  This 
has  given  an  ini|>etus  to  growers  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Sacramento  valley. 

In  Ncvadii,  l)eginning  with  the  eastern  end  of 
Ixmg  valley  an<l  extending  as  far  east  as  Winne- 
mu(  ca,  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
goo<l  land,  formerly  considered  pradically  worthless, 
that  are  utili/e<l  for  cattle- raising.  The  proximity 
of  a  railroad  has  furthered  this  imlustry,  which 
was  unremuneralive  when  it  was  necess;ir)*  to 
<lrive  the  slixk  100  miles  or  more  to  a  railroad 
shipping  point. 

AI)OUt  fifty  miles  to  the  north  of  Winnemucca,  in 
the  Quiim  ri\XT  valley,  to,ooo  acres  of  rich  soil 
have  Ixjen  irrigated  under  the  Carey  .\cl,  an<l  will 
soon  be  thrown  oi)en  to  honiestea<lers.  The  steady 
supply  of  water  and  the  fertility  of  the  land  assures 
it  AfVWt  and  rapid  development. 
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Tke  Valley  of  Heart's  Deligkt 

A  GloDe-trotter  s  Estimate  of  tne 
Santa  Clara  Valley,  in  California 

By  E.  Alexander  Powell,  F.R.G.S. 

Aullur  of  The  Third  Empibe:  Masteis  of  EuitorE;  All  Aioaid  roB  Boubai;  Eic. 


"He  touched  my  eyes  with  gladness,  with  balm  of  morning  dews, 
On  the  topmost  rim  He  set  me,  'mong  the  Hills  of  Sania  Crux, 
And  I  saw  tlie  sunlit  ocean  sweep,  I  saw  the  vale  below — 
The  Vale  of  Santa  Clara  in  a  si      ' '  " 


1  FIRST  heard  about  the  place  from  the 
captain  of  a  little  coasting  steamer  in 
the  Indian  ocean.  It  was  moonlight, 
I  remember,  and  we  were  leaning  over 
the  rail,  watching  the  phosphorescent 
waves  curl  away  from  the  vessel's  bows. 
We  had  both  seen  more  than  our  shares  of 
Uie  world  and  we  were  exchanging  opinions 
of  what  we  had  seen  over  the  captain's 
Trichinopoly  cheroots.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
effect  of  the  moonlight  on  the  silent  waters, 
hut  I  am  more  inclined  to  think  that  it  was 
the  brandy  which  his  silent-footed  Swahili 
steward  had  just  served  us,  which  caused 
him  to  grow  confidential. 

"A  few  more  voyages  and  I'm  going  to 
quit  the  sea"  he  remarked. 

aid  I,  interrogatively.  "And 
u  do  then?  Get  a  job  as  harbor 
harf  superintendent  at  Suez  or 
me  where?" 

1  he.  "I'm  gping  to  build  a  house 
nd  the  missis  in  a  valley  that  I 
luse  painted  white  with  green 
rith  a  porch  as  broad  as  a  ship's 
m  going  to  have  a  fruit  orchard 
■  garden  and  raise  chidiens." 
things!"  I  ejaculated.  "My 
is  not  elastic  enough  for  me  to 
as  settled  down  in  a  white  farm- 
g  fruit  and  chickens.  Where  is 
I  to  be?" 

anta  Qara"  said  he. 
louods  like  the  name  of  a  Pullman 
1  tune  in  the  hymn  book"  said  I. 


"It's  neither"  said  he.    "It's  a  valley  in 

California." 

"Tell  me  about  it"  I  suggested. 

"I  can't"  said  he.  "It's  too  beautiful — 
in  the  spring  the  whole  valley  is  a  sea  of 
blossoms,  like  cheny-blossom  time  in  Japan; 
and  beyond  are  green  hillsides  that  might  he 
those  of  Devonshire ;  and  looming  up  beyond 
the  hills  are  great  purple-and -brown  moun- 
tains like  those  back  of  Cintra,  in  Portugal; 
and  there  fs  always  the  smell  of  flowers  in  the 
air,  such  as  you  sometimes  get  in  Bulgaria  in 
the  attar-of-rose  season;  and  I've  never  seen 
a  sky  as  blue  anywhere  else  except  in  the 
Aegean;  and  — " 

"That's  enough"  I  interrupted.  "That's 
where  I'm  going  next.  Any  place  that  will 
make  a  hardened  old  sea  captain  become 
poetical  must  be  worth  seeing." 

Months  later,  in  Algiers,  I  found  myself 
sitting  at  a  small  iron  table  on  a  sun-bathed 
terrace  overlooking  the  orange-and-olivc- 
and-palm-f ringed  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. There  are  only  five  views  to  equal  it  in 
all  the  world.  As  I  sat  gazing  out  across  the 
waters  toward  France  a  fellow-countryman 
strolled  up  and  dropped  into  the  seat  beside 
me.  I  knew  that  he  was  an  American  by 
the  width  of  his  hat-brim  and  because  he 
didn't  wait  for  an  introduction. 

"Fine  morning"  I  remarked  pleasantly. 
"Wonderful  view  from   this   terrace,  bn't 
it?    And  the  sunshine  is 
cheering." 


n  Ih"  Vall-T  "f  H>i>n  • 


course  not,  for  nowhere  else  in  all  the  world 
can  such  a  sight  be  seen.  I,  who  have 
Ustened  to  the  voice  of  spring  on  five  con- 
tinents and  in  more  than  five-score  countries, 
assure  you  that  it  is  worth  the  seeing. 

Personally,  I  shall  always  think  of  the 
Santa  Gara  as  a  sleeping  maiden,  fragrant 
with  perfume  and  intoricatingly  l>eau(iful, 
lying  in  a  carven  bed  formed  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Santa  Cruz,  curtained  by  fleecy 
clouds,  her  coverlet  of  eiderdown,  tinted 
with  rose,  quilted  with  green,  edged  with 
yellow;  her  pillow  the  sun-ki^scI  water?i  of 
San  Francisco  bay.  When  you  come  clnMr, 
however,  you  find  that  the  coverlet  which 
conceals  her  gracious  frirm  i^  in  reality  an 
expanse  of  fragrant  hlowim'i;  that  the  ureen 
tufts  are  the  live-oaic*  which  riw;  at  intcrvah 
above  the  orchard.^  of  cherry,  ^ifAi  h  an/I 
prune;  and  that  Che  yellfrw  eiti<ing  it  thr. 
California  poppies  which  cl<>rhe  the  en- 
drding  hills. 

Sentimen tally  and  Cfimmerrially,  it  ii 
fitting  that  the  people  frf  the  Sanu  f'Ura 
Valley  should  cclcbrafe  the  r/,tnint(  '>f  Ihf 
Uossonu,  for  they  are  at  fiTtf.  if*  fh'u-i 
beauty  and  its  chief  wealth.  In  a  *int!lc 
■eaeoo  tbew  white  and  fragrant  blrpts'im* 


have  provided  the  breakfast  uMes  of  the 
world  with  130,000,000  pounds  'if  prune*, 
to  say  nothing  of  lho«e  lu*ri'iu<i  apricots, 
peaches,  pears  and  chcrrien  which  lieckoa 
temptingly  from  urocer'*  windnws  awl  hold 
buffets  from  Sail  (.akc  'ity  ar'/uivl  to 
Shanghai.  No  other  wngle  fruii  of  any 
region,  not  even  the  fig  of  Smyrna,  the  date 
of  Tunis,  the  olive  of  Spain,  or  the  currant 
of  (Jrcece,  Is  vi  widely  di*lribulc1  a^  the 
prune  of  the  Santa  f'lara  Valley,  The 
pe'ipie  'rf  the  valley  will  awure  yi^  very 
earnestly  that  the  reavm  thnr  wivp*  and 
daughters  have  siiih  lovpjy  ('<mp|p(ion*  in 
ljcf.au*e  they  make  it  a  [wjint  to  rut  pnineit 
every  morning  f'lr  hrrakfait.  Vthnhrr  'tiie 
to  the  prunex  or  not,  I  'Hn  v.nfh  ff>r  this 
r/implexion«.  They  will  iil-a-  \r\]  yi.ii  fh,«t 
there  are  MimcthinifiTrr  'inr  huri'lrrft  stfi^fn 
milf  of  land  in  thr  vsiify  )il.in('-'1  ('.  [.rurn-*, 
and  thai  iheri:  nf  mi.f  ^-ruur  itrn  tri  th.4f 
area  iban  tUrr  arr  [»-.,,,(r  ,f,  ,.11  -hr  \rw 
Kniflafifl     ^(«trJ    |.ii(    (.,i,rrhrr      U-h,,!    ih« 
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Tbis  ia  B  part  ol  Ihn  vIpvf  whlph  cbuhkI  LorrI  Klicheiiur  nt  Ehurtoum  to  [oiwt  hli  liabltnal  niHTTe  In  m 

in  sprliimlmo  liHiks  Llku  ■  «rix>ii  aloll  in  a  <u«  «(  Wosuniw.     nfd  you  pvit  boo  onp  liondml 

tu  thu  voice  uf  t<priiig  on  five  contlnunu  and  in  mors 


where  the  Arabs  are  offering  no  induce- 

ments  to  settlers,  the  Santa  Claru  has  more 
crops,  through  more  months  of  the  year, 
than  any  place  I  know.  Ceres  makes  her 
annua!  appearance  in  February  with  arti- 
chokes— the  ones  that  are  priced  at  a  dollar 
a  portion  on  the  menus  of  New  York's 
fashionable  hotels;  in  March  the  people  of 
the  valley  are  having  spring  peas  with  their 
Iamb  chops;  April  brings  strawberries  which 
are  equaled  only  by  those  pictured  in  Peter 
Henderson's  seed  catalogue;  in  May  the 
chcrr>'-pickers  are  at  work;  the  local 
churches  hold  peach es-and -cream  sociables 
in  June:  by  the  ides  of  July  the  valley  roads 
are  alive  with  teams  hauling  cases  of  pears, 
plums  and  apricots  to  the  railway  stations; 
August,  being  the  month  of  PRUNES,  is 
marked  with  red  on  the  Santa  Clara  calen- 
dars; September  finds  the  presses  working 
overtime  turning  grapes  into  wine,  and  the 
prohibitionists  likewise  working  overtime 
trying  to  turn  "wet"  communities  into  "dry" 
ones;  in  October  the  men  are  at  work  in  the 
orchards  picking  apples  and  the  women  are 


at  work  in  the  kitchens  baking  apple  pies; 
the  huge  English  walnuts  which  wind  up 
dinners  half  the  world  around  are  harvested 
in  November;  while  in  December  and  Janu- 
ary the  prodigal  goddess  interrupts  her 
bounty  just  long  enougb  to  let  the  fortunate 
worshipers  at  her  shrine  observe  the  mid- 
winter hoHdays.  After  such  a  recital  it 
needs  no  saying  that  the  valley  boasts  both 
the  largest  fruit-drying  houses  and  the 
largest  fruit  canneries  in  the  world,  for  in 
the  Santa  Clara  they  dry  what  they  can 
and  can  what  they  can't. 

The  chff  lieu  of  the  valley  is  San  Jos^.  It 
may  interest  Easterners  to  know  that  Don 
Gaspar  de  PortoU  and  his  men,  marching  up 
from  the  south  in  their  search  for  the  lost 
bay  of  Monterey,  had  looked  down  from  the 
valley's  mountain  rim  upon  the  spot  where 
the  city  now  stands  four  years  before  the 
Boston  Tea  Party;  while  that  indomitable 
Franciscan,  Father  Junipero  Serra,  had  es- 
tablished the  great  Mission  of  San  Joatf, 
and  was  hard  at  work  Christianizing  and 
teaching  the  Indians  of  this  region,  bdwe 


bont  of  admlmUon.  Tho  home  that  comiTiBnils  this  pro 
•Jid  (wentr-flvu  Miun  mlleg  ol  trees  In  siiow-whlle  bloo 
tluui  flve-scoTB  countries.  It  la  worth  seeing 

the  ink  was  fairly  dry  on  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  while  the  three  thousand 
miles  of  country  which  lies  between  the 
•  Valley  of  Santa  Clara  and  the  Valley  of  the 
Mohawk  was  still  an  unexplored  wilderness. 
The  last  time  that  the  genUemen  with  the 
census-books  knocked  at  San  Josh's  front- 
doors they  reported  that  the  city  had  thirty-six 
thousand  people,  and  it  keeps  a-growing  and 
a-growing.  It  has  about  four  times  as  many 
stores  as  any  place  of  its  size  that  I  ever  saw, 
but  that  is  because  the  local  merchants  de- 
pend on  the  trade  of  the  rural,  rather  than 
of  the  urban  population,  for  the  hardy 
frontieremen  who  rough  it  in  this  portion  of 
the  West  run  in  to  do  their  shopping  by 
automobile  or  street-car  or  else  give  their 
orders  over  the  telephone.  There  were 
two  things  about  the  town  which  I  shall 
always  remember.  One  was  the  street-cars, 
which  have  open  decks  forward  and  aft,  with 
seats  numing  along  them  lengthwise,  on 
which  the  passengers  sit  with  their  feet 
hanging  over  the  side,  as  though  on  an  Irish 
jaunting-CBT.    In  pleasant  weather  the  dis- 


11  and  vale  stands  01 


play  of  ankles  on  the  street-cars  makes 
them  look,  from  the  sidewalk,  like  moving 
hosiery  advertisements.  The  other  munici- 
pal feature  which  riveted  my  attention  was 

a  sort  of  attenuated  Eiffel  Tower,  sliced  oft 
about  halfway  up,  which  straddles  the  two 
main  streets  of  the  city  at  their  intersec- 
tion, and  from  the  top  of  which  a  powerful 
arc  lamp  signals  to  the  traveler  on  the  valley 
highroads,  to  the  shepherd  on  the  mountains, 
to  the  fisherman  on  San  Francisco  bay 
"Here  is  San  Jos^." 

One  of  the  projects  which  I  found  upper- 
most in  the  busy  minds  of  San  Jos^  people 
is  the  improvement  of  the  steamer  landing 
at  Alviso,  a  few  miles  from  the  dty,  to  give 
them  the  benefit  of  access  to  the  waters  of 
San  Francisco  bay.  The  majestic  harbor 
of  St.  Francis  becomes  attenuated  into  a 
roomy  slough  at  its  southern  end  and  this 
forms  a  channel  convenient  to  the  bay 
craft.  At  one  time  considerable  ship- 
ping was  done  from  this  point  and  the 
remains  of  warehouses  stand  there,  but  of 
late  years  the  place   has   chiefly  served  a 
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A  FTER  its  long  week  of  sleep  the 
l\       godless  town  of  Khrenberg  awoke 

i^\     upon  the   Sabbath  day — awoke 

i^^\  to  eat  and  drink  and  gamble 
^  IL  before  it  dropped  back  into  lazy 
dreams,  watching  the  dimpling  flow  of 
the  river,  the  wheeling  of  eagles  in  the  sky, 
and  the  furtive  purple  shadows  crawling 
slowly  around  among  the  sunstruck 
mountains.  With  the  first  trace  of  dawn 
the  thud  of  hobnailed  lx)ots  sounded  along 
the  board  walks;  Mexican  l)oys  galloped 
down  the  uneven  street,  rushing  their  horses 
to  water;  and  already  from  across  the  muddy 
Colorado  there  came  loud  hails  for  the 
ferry.  Prospectors  with  quills  and  rifle 
cartridges  full  of  placer  gold;  miners  from 
the  Harqua-Halas,  with  time-checks  in  their 
vests;  Indian  families  gay  with  beads  and 
silken  mantles,  laughing  like  children  at 
the  sound  of  their  money,  all  came  trooping 
in,  mad  to  escape  the  monotony  of  the 
wilderness  and  taste  once  more  the  evanes- 
cent sweetness  of  life. 

From  the  saloons  there  drifted  forth  the 
sound  of  guitars  and  of  women  singing; 
the  doorway  of  the  general  store  was  blocked 
by  Indians,  staring  in  before  they  mustered 
up  the  courage  to  buy — ^and  from  the  shade 
of  the  brush  ramadas  along  the  river,  where 
a  riot  of  Mexicans  and  Indians  played 
p(^ftgingi  and  cotujuicn,  the  shouts  of 
gamblers  marked  the  turn  of  every  card. 
*^Caminor  they  cried,  as  the  carte  passed 
around.  ''Jotar  and  'Tdganier  for  all  to 
pay;  and  the  Indian  boatmen,  toiling  l)ack 
and  forth  across  the  Colorado,  fought  the 
current  nervously  until,  with  the  fare 
gripped  in  their  teeth,  they  tied  up  against 
the  bank  and  hurried  back  to  the  game. 

In  the  midst  of  this  rout,  squatting  upon 
the  edge  of  a  blanket  with  poker  chips 
before  him  and  his  money  between  his  feet, 
sat  Pistola,  the  outlander,  with  his  wife 
beside  him,  and  his  wife*s  people  all  about. 
Blacker  than  any  of  the  Chemehuevis  was 


this  flat-faced  stranger,  heavily  built,  with 
stern,  set  eyes  that  glittered  as  he  played. 
P>om  far  across  the  desert  to  the  south  he 
had  come  alone,  carrying  a  lump  of  gold, 
and  a  pistol  at  his  hip — and  his  coming  had 
stirred  old  Ehrenberg  to  the  depths.  Stories 
of  lost  mines  and  secret  Indian  trails  sprang 
up  in  the  night,  dignified  by  a  sudden 
credence.  At  the  general  store,  where  the 
nugget  was  traded  in,  every  prospector  in 
camp  had  hefted  and  examined  it  beneath 
the  microscope,  as  if  the  simple  glass  could 
solve  the  riddle  of  its  nativity;  Mexicans 
and  half-breeds  were  subsidized  to  entice 
the  mysterious  \isitor  with  whisky;  strangers 
engaged  him  artfully  in  conversation — ^yet 
when  all  was  done  no  one  knew  even  his 
tribe  nor  his  reason  for  lca\ing  it;  the  way 
he  had  come,  nor  the  source  of  the  gold. 

Against  all  inquiries,  whether  drunk  or 
sober,  he  had  maintained  a  malignant 
silence;  yet  he  worked  occasionally  at  odd 
jobs  and  mingled  at  sufferance  with  the 
Chemehuevis,  talking  with  them  in  broken 
Indian-Spanish — though  never  of  his  mine. 
But  on  Sundays  he  came  into  town  early 
and  played  pangingi  with  the  best  of  them. 
So  he  had  dropped  by  degrees  from  public 
notice  and  merged  with  the  graceful  Cheme- 
huevis, taking  the  name  of  his  pistol;  and 
one  fateful  day,  when  he  had  won  at  the 
games  and  her  father  had  lost,  he  had  taken 
the  beautiful  Sparrow  Hawk  to  be  his  wife. 
Then  all  the  young  men  looked  black,  for 
Gavilancita  was  not  lacking  in  lovers,  but 
she  herself  made  no  sign. 

Scattered  among  the  booths,  the  other 
women  of  the  tribe  enjoyed  the  easy  freedom 
of  the  town,  eatinj^  candy,  smoking  or 
betting  at  conquien  chiquita;  but  (iavilancila, 
whose  white  teeth  had  lief  ore  flashed  the 
merriest  smiles,  remaincxi  soberlv  bv  her 
husband.  As  he  played  she  knelt  beside  him, 
deftly  rolling  dgarettes  for  the  kitty  box, 
^  ^8  hand  from  time  to  time, 

I  Across  the  blanket  siit  her 
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cousin,  tall  and  lithe,  whom  she  had  liked 
well  before  her  father  had  given  her  to  the 
outlander.  All  about  the  circle  the  eyes  of 
the  young  men  turned  to  her,  and  she  tossed 
them  cigarettes — these  boys  who  were  of 
her  own  people;  whereupon  they  smoked 
the  more  fiercely  and  tried  to  give  Pistola 
the  common.  Yet  he  played  on,  stolidly, 
never  lifting  his  eyes  from  the  cards;  and  in 
the  end  he  won. 

Now  when  those  who  had  lost  rose  up 
sulkily,  one  by  one,  and  those  who  had  won 
in  other  games  sat  down  to  take  their  places, 
Ramon  Salazar,  the  Sonoran,  edged  in 
behind  Pistola,  watching  his  play  with  pro- 
fessional unconcern.  He  also  was  a  stranger 
to  old  Ehrenberg,  a  man  to  fill  the  barbaric 
eye  and  flutter  the  hearts  of  women.  In  his 
slashed  trousers,  gold-embroidered  jacket 
and  high  sombrero,  heavy  with  silver  braid, 
he  was  the  dandy  of  the  town;  mistrusted  by 
all  the  men,  yet  with  a  tigerish  grace  about 
his  movements  that  made  them  slow  to 
force  his  hand.  Already  in  the  gambling 
rooms  of  the  saloon  he  had  made  his  winning 
and  come  away  safely,  and  the  Indian  games 
looked  slow  and  mean;  but  when  his  dark 
eyes,  clear  as  an  eagle's,  rested  upon  Sparrow 
Hawk  they  lighted  suddenly  and  he  fell  to 
twisting  his  dight  mustache,  for  his  con- 
quests were  not  alone  with  the  cards. 

In  Sonora  there  were  men  who  sought  for 
him  and  women  who  still  listened  for  his 
step — or  so  he  said,  but  that  is  the  common 
boast  of  Don  Juans  in  their  cups.  Yet  so  it 
may  have  been,  for  he  had  a  crooked  curl 
to  his  lips,  and  with  the  cards  he  was  bold 
enough — but  now  as  he  watched  the  play 
he  sought  out  the  eyes  of  this  Indian  woman, 
and  when  the  man  who  sat  beside  her  rose 
up  loser  he  took  his  seat  hastily.  Yet  it  was 
not  all  the  lure  of  her  melancholy  eyes  that 
drew  him  to  that  place,  for  Sparrow  Hawk 
sat  at  the  left  of  Pistola — and  the  deal  in 
pangingi  is  to  the  right. 

From  a  purse  that  bulged  with  gold- 
pieces,  he  drew  out  an  eagle  and  tossed  it 
gaily  before  Pistola,  motioning  for  the  change 
in  chips;  and  while  the  Indian  counted  them 
slowly  out  Salazar  flipped  his  cigarette  away 
and  nodded  to  Gavilancita.  For  an  instant 
she  regarded  him,  impassively,  before  she 
passed  the  cigarette — but  when  he  bowed 
and  touched  his  heart  she  felt  a  thrill. 

"Here!"  grunted  Pistola,  holding  out  the 
chips,  and  as  she  passed  them  on  the 
stranger  bowed  again. 


Six  packs  of  cards,  stripped  of  their 
eights,  nines  and  tens,  lay  on  the  blanket; 
ten  cards  were  dealt  to  all  and  the  pack  laid 
in  the  center;  then  from  the  top  Salazar 
turned  up  one,  the  queen  of  hearts. ,  "PA- 
game!"  he  cried,  throwing  the  queens  of 
spades  and  clubs  upon  it,  and  every  man 
threw  him  a  chip.  He  dropped  a  commoz 
six  before  Pistola,  who  passed  it  up  and 
drew. 

"Pdgame!"  he  repeated,  laying  three  vale 
cards  upon  the  blanket,  and  once  more  the 
chips  rained  in.  Swiftly  the  game  ran  on, 
until  there  was  no  one  left  but  Pistola  and 
Salazar,  who  always  won. 

**Diablor*  muttered  the  Indian,  turning 
up  a  last  bad  card. 

"Pigame!"  droned  Salazar,  strewing  out 
his  hand,  and  Pistola  threw  down  his  last 
chip  with  an  oath.  He  fixed  his  eyes 
wickedly  upon  the  Mexican — for  there  had 
been  some  trick  with  the  cards — but 
Salazar  only  smiled  to  himself  and  stuffed 
the  money  into  his  pockets.  Then,  rising 
to  his  feet,  he  met  for  the  first  time  the 
Indian's  fierce  stare.  Behind  him  Sparrow 
Hawk  stood  waiting  upon  her  lord — and 
the  gambler  gazed  at  her  boldly. 

*'Ven  acd/^*  he  said,  jerking  his  head  at 
Pistola,  "come  here !"  and  stepping  to  one 
side  he  spoke  to  him  in  a  low  voice,  glancing 
at  Sparrow  Hawk;  but  Pistola  shook  his 
head  sullenly  and  turned  away.  Like  a 
slender  desert  flower  Gavilancita  stood  by 
the  blanket  watching  them,  her  eyes  big 
with  wonder. 

"Here!"  urged  the  Mexican,  seizing 
Pistola  by  the  shoulder;  and,  emptying  his 
pockets  of  his  winnings,  he  held  out  a  half, 
imcounted. 

"No!"  snarled  Pistola  venomously. 

''Buenor  protested  the  Mexican,  still 
following.  "All  right,  then,"  and  with  a 
cynical  smile  he  held  out  both  hands  full  of 
money. 

Like  the  hiss  of  a  prodded  snake  an  oath 
leapt  from  between  the  outlander's  jagged 
teeth.  He  drew  back,  his  wicked  eyes 
aflame  with  passion,  and  struck  the  money 
to  the  ground,  his  hand  creeping  instinctively 
toward  his  gun. 

Salazar  stared  at  him  a  moment,  as  if 
surprised;  then  with  a  shrug  he  dropped  to 
his  knees  and  gathered  up  his  winnings. 

"You  are  right,  Sefior  Indio!"  he  said, 
as  he  brushed  the  dust  from  his  knees,  "and 
I  have  made  a  mistake.    Yet  since  you  will 
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not  accept  any  part  of  the  money  which  was 
yours  I  will  give  it  to  your  woman,  whose 
face  I  shall  never  forget."  Ke  stepped 
forward,  smiling  from  masterful  eyes,  and 
before  Gavilancita  knew  it  he  had  placed 
the  gold  in  her  hand. 

**Hasta  fnanana"  he  said.  ^'Tomorrow," 
and  bowing  cavalierly  he  strode  oflf  to  the 
saloon,  his  gorgeous  hat  and  jacket  flaming 
in  the  sun. 

Often  in  her  youth  Sparrow  Hawk  had 
known  the  rude  wooings  of  the  Chemehue- 
vis,  the  gallant  show  of  paint  and  handker- 
chiefs, the  overbearing  looks,  the  silly 
laugh  and  ogling  glances,  but  here  came 
one  who  with  smiles  and  gifts  would  win 
her  even  from  her  lord.  She  gazed  after  him, 
wondering,  and  Pistola  turned  ashy  with 
rage.  Then  he  leaped  forward  and  caught 
her  by  the  wrist.  With  a  sharp  wrench  he 
jerked  her  hand  open  and,  never  looking  at 
the  money,  flung  it  into  the  river.  Then 
with  an  imperious  gesture  he  turned  away; 
and  Sparrow  Hawk,  faint  at  heart,  followed 
after  him  blindly,  for  he  was  her  master. 
But  at  the  edge  of  the  brush  she  looked 
back,  and  her  downcast  eyes  flashed  re- 
belliously. 

By  the  embers  of  his  fire  Pistola,  the  out- 
lander,  sat  in  surly  silence,  watching  his 
woman  as  she  brought  in  wood  and  water; 
and  all  her  graceful  ways  turned  him  to 
anger.  Along  the  path  from  the  river  she 
came,  treading  lightly,  her  little  brown  feet 
twinkling  from  beneath  her  dress,  her  eyes 
downcast,  the  jar  of  water  balanced  so 
surely  on  her  head — and  \\c  saw  in  every 
motion  the  thought  of  anolner.  Obedient 
to  his  mood,  she  worked  in  silence,  her 
fingers  busy,  the  l>etter  to  please  him,  and 
every  glance  submissive — yet  he  read  the 
deceit;  and  so  he  waited.  The  Chemehuevis 
upon  the  bench -land  went  chattering  about 
their  work,  but  Pistola  sulked  in  solitude 
among  the  willows;  and  each  time  that 
Gavilandta  went  for  water  he  listened, 
staring.  Had  not  the  Mexican  said  *'Hasta 
maAana?"  Bueno;  then  let  him  come — 
Pistola  would  have  his  revenge.  Then,  by 
the  hidden  trails  he  would  flee  to  the  south, 
and  the  desert  should  hide  him  forever. 

In  the  great  world  without,  the  sun 
dropped  nearer  to  the  saw-toothed  moun- 
tains, the  yellow  haze  of  the  desert  took  on 
its  sunset  glow,  but  in  their  little  hole  ampng 
the  willows  Gavilancita  still  wattled  away 


at  her  basket.  For  three  days  Pistola  had 
sat  sullenly,  with  his  head  bowed,  and  his 
words  came  like  the  grunting  of  a  hog. 
There  was  no  flour  in  the  sack,  the  frijoles 
were  gone;  and  in  that  terrifying  silence  he 
thought  and  thought,  oblivious  of  every  need. 
She  glanced  at  him  again,  so  black  and 
powerful,  and  the  fear  of  his  violence  sick- 
ened her — yet  she  was  afraid  to  flee.  Very 
meekly  she  laid  aside  her  basket  and  took 
the  water  jar;  and  the  venomous  eyes  of 
Pistola  followed  her  like  a  snake's. 

Upon  the  bank  of  the  eddying  river  Spar- 
row Hawk  paused,  awakened;  and  at  sight 
of  the  great  outer  world  a  sudden  tumult  of 
rebellion  swept  over  her  spirit  Hke  the  dull 
ripple  of  winds  that  hurry  across  the  water. 
For  a  price  her  father  had  sold  her  to  this 
beast,  this  black  swine  that  sat  grunting 
beside  the  fire — but  she  would  run  away! 
Angrily  she  caught,  up  her  water  jar  and, 
swinging  it  above  her  head,  hurled  it  far  out 
into  the  swirling  river,  which  swallowed  it 
up,  irrevocably.  Then  as  she  turned  to  flee 
a  twig  snapped;  and  Ramon  Salazar,  ever 
quick  to  take  advantage,  stepped  from  his 
hiding-place,  furtive,  yet  smiling.  Instantly 
his  hat  was  in  his  hand,  offering  her  assist- 
ance; he  bowed  and  touched  his  heart, 
showing  her  a  path  to  escape;  but  Sparrow 
Hawk  shrank  away  from  him  and  her  eyes 
sought  out  another  way.  Her  thoughts 
were  not  of  love,  but  of  escape  from  sudden 
death — from  murderous  Pistola,  when  he 
found  her  there;  yet  now  if  she  fled  she 
threw  herself  into  the  Sonoran*s  arms. 
What  then,  could  she  do,  before  it  was  too 
late?  Regardless  of  her  terror  the  gaudy 
caballero  fell  upon  his  knees  with  impas- 
sioned pleadings,  like  some  glorious  animal 
abasing  itself  before  its  mate,  and  in  the 
madness  of  her  despair  Sparrow  Hawk 
bowed  her  head,  feigning  to  consent.  With 
a  low  laugh  he  rose  up  to  take  her  hand, 
when  once  more  the  willows  rustled  and  like 
a  dark  shadow  Pistola  came  creeping  along 
the  trail.  Before  him  he  held  his  long  pistol, 
trembling  in  his  grasp,  and  his  lips  twitched 
like  those  of  a  cat  that  crouches  to  spring. 

Standing  together  in  the  open  they  lx)th 
saw  him;  and  Sparrow  Hawk  hid  her  face, 
but  Salazar  did  not  blench.  Like  a  flash 
of  light  his  hand  sought  out  his  own  gun; 
three  times  he  shot  before  Pistola  could  pull 
the  tligseTi  for  he  was  awkward  in  his  aim — 
an '  *  ^ast  the  heavy  pistol  spat  out 
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Crouching  behind  his  own  smoke  he  ducked 
and  ran  for  the  willows,  plunging  through 
the  bushes  like  some  wild  bull  and  leaving 
Sparrow  Hawk  to  face  the  black  fury  of 
Pistola  alone. 

"Ah,  shameless  woman,"  he  shouted, 
standing  over  her,  "now  you  shall  die  for 
this!"  He  thrust  the  muzzle  of  his  pistol 
against  her  breast;  and  his  eyes  dilated  sud- 
denly, but  Sparrow  Hawk  made  no  sign. 

"What?"  he  cried.  "Is  it  nothing?  Take 
that,  then — and  that !"  He  struck  her  twice 
with  the  flat  of  his  revolver,  but  she  took  the 
blows  in  silence.  Then,  raging,  he  seized 
her  by  the  hair,  essaying  new  tortures,  but 
nothing  could  break  her  sullen  submission, 
and  he  threw  her  down,  baflHed. 

*^Espdraser  he  said,  glowering.  "Wait  I" 
And  driving  her  before  him  he  strode  back 
to  his  camp,  brooding  upon  some  great 
revenge. 

In  the  morning  when  the  Chemehue\is 
looked  out  over  the  willows  there  was  no 
smoke  above  the  camp  of  Pistola,  and  when 
Sparrow  Hawk's  mother  came  slowly  in 
upon  the  trail,  pretending  to  bring  a  little 
present  for  her  daughter,  the  ashes  by  the 
fireplace  were  cold  and  the  wood-rats  had 
left  their  tracks  upon  the  floor.  From  his 
lone  jacal  the  outlander  had  vanished 
utterly,  like  a  desert  leaf  which,  swept  in 
upon  the  breath  of  the  west  wind,  falls  upon 
the  river  and  is  borne  silently  away — and 
the  women  set  up  a  great  wailing,  for  Spar- 
row Hawk  was  gone  with  him.  In  the  black 
night  they  had  crossed  the  river,  and  along 
the  dark  trails  of  the  mesquite  bottoms 
Pistola  sent  his  woman  before  him,  until  at 
last  they  came  to  the  white  mesa  where  the 
drifting  sands  roll  in.  There  he  took  the 
lead,  heaping  all  his  burdens  upon  her;  and 
in  the  morning  they  were  lost  in  the  nothing- 
ness of  the  great  desert  which  runs  on  for- 
ever from  the  land  of  the  Chemehuevis. 
Through  black  mountains  rising  high  to  the 
west  it  went  until  at  last,  so  the  old  men  said, 
it  sank  down  into  a  great  hole  below  the 
level  of  the  sea,  where  the  water  had  been 
drunk  up  suddenly  by  the  wrath  of  the 
Sun  God — and  beyond  that,  in  lofty 
mountains,  dwelt  the  Black  Indians  of  the 
desert. 

As  Sparrow  Hawk  followed  on  toward  a 
notch  in  the  distant  mountains  all  the  weird 
traditions  about  the  Black  Indians  came 
back  to  her,  for  to  that  tribe  they  said 


Pistola  belonged.  Ishmads  of  the  desert, 
without  a  home,  without  a  name,  wandering 
across  the  sands;  thieves,  murderers,  pos- 
sessed of  magic — so  the  old  men  of  the 
Chemehuevis  painted  them;  and  Sparrow 
Hawk  trembl^,  for  she  saw  that  Pistola 
was  returning  to  the  land  whence  he  had 
come  the  year  before,  bearing  the  lump  ot 
gold.  Yet  for  what  purpose  he  took  her 
with  him  she  did  not  know.  In  the  willows 
by  the  river  he  had  paused  with  his  pbtd 
pressed  against  her  breast — and  now  he  was 
taking  her  to  a  more  terrible  death. 

By  dim  trails,  tracked  only  by  wild  burros 
and  mountain  sheep,  Pistola  led  her  grimly 
through  the  great  silent  places  of  the  desert; 
and  when  she  seemed  perishing  from  thirst 
he  turned  aside  suddenly  to  hidden  tanks 
in  the  rocks,  where  the  cloud-bursts  had 
gouged  out  great  pot-holes  in  the  sides  of 
the  mountains  and  left  there  an  atom  of 
their  floods.  Across  barren  wastes,  where 
the  harsh  rocks  cut  her  feet  and  the  sand 
in  the  washes  was  barren  and  trackless,  he 
pressed  on  relentlessly;  but  when  she  could 
have  died  from  hunger  he  sought  out  grassy 
sinks  where  roots  were  plenty,  or  led  her  to 
thorny  mesquite  thickets  where  the  wood- 
rats  had  hoarded  up  beans;  but  alwa3rs  he 
eyed  her  somberly,  never  smiling,  and 
Sparrow  Hawk  shrank  before  him  as  from 
the  face  of  Death. 

Now  the  land  of  her  own  people  dropped 
behind  her,  immeasurably  far,  but  she  still 
watched  the  peaks  that  marked  the  way; 
and  every  night  she  waited  to  escape,  but 
like  some  sleepless  devil  Pistola  sprawled 
upon  his  blanket,  his  knife  and  pistol  be- 
neath him — and  at  the  stir  of  a  finger  he 
opened  his  baleful  eyes. 

For  ten  days  they  toiled  on,  two  black 
specks  in  the  immensity  of  the  desert ;  creep- 
ing up  toward  the  great  divide,  and  from 
dizzy  footholds  among  the  peaks  the 
mountain  sheep  gazed  down  upon  them 
curiously.  Then  from  the  last  slow  rise  they 
looked  down  into  the  abyss  of  the  Colorado, 
where  the  great  dry  sea  lay  shimmering  in 
its  perpetual  mirage;  and  beyond  rose  the 
huge  black  bulk  of  Torres,  and  snow- 
capped, granite  San  Jacinto,  and  a  thousand 
little  hills  along  their  base.  Silently  IMstola 
stood  upon  the  summit,  and  his  eyes  swept 
out  across  the  burning  sands  to  his  own 
home  at  the  base  of  frowning  Torres.  There 
by  their  bitter  springs  the  Black  Indians 
camped  among  the  rocks,  roasting  marrow- ' 
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bones  of  sheep  and  the  sweet  hearts  of 
flowering  magueys — but  he  was  outlawed 
forever.  The  curse  of  the  medidnemen  lay 
upon  him,  and  the  ancient  anathema  of  the 
padres — for  he  had  stolen  the  padre's  gold 
and  sold  it  to  the  white  men. 

Like  some  wild  thing  Sparrow  Hawk 
watched  him  as  he  stood  black  and  scowling 
against  the  sky,  until  somewhere  among  the 
thousand  hills  his  eyes  came  to  rest.  Then 
he  strode  fon^-ard  fiil  of  purpose,  and  as  she 
looked  ahead  Sparrow  Hawk  saw  always 
before  them  a  dull  red  spot  among  the  little 
hills,  a  point  of  color  in  the  midst  of  the 
blacks  and  grays.  The  sun  set,  but  Pistola 
only  took  the  water-bottle  from  her  pack 
and  pressed  on,  tirelessly;  and  when  Sparrow 
Hawk  lagged  he  struck  her  with  his  stick. 
A  devilish  unrest  seemed  to  lay  hold  upon 
him  and  he  almost  ran  across  the  salt-strewn 
playas  of  the  sea ;  yet  for  the  woman  he  had 
no  mercy,  but  beat  her  continually.  All 
night,  as  the  stars  wheeled  on  and  vanished, 
they  toiled  across  heavy  sands  that  glistened 
with  alkali,  passing  through  the  sink  of  the 
dead  sea  and  climbing  up,  until  with  the 
dawn  they  were  lost  among  the  thousand 
little  hlUs  that  skirt  the  flank  of  Torres. 
Still  thinking  of  her  home,  Sparrow  Hawk 
had  tried  to  watch  the  stars,  but  at  last, 
bowed  down  beneath  her  load,  she  lost  all 
track — and  when  in  the  morning  the  sun 
rose  up,  it  had  shifted  and  stood,  hot  and 
metallic,  in  the  north. 

Now  at  last  Pistola  saw  that  she  was  con- 
fused, and  he  laughed.  Then  grudgingly 
he  gave  her  a  drink  of  water — for  he  did  not 
want  her  to  die.  Death  should  not  too 
quickly  intervene,  to  rob  him  of  his  drudge. 
But  when  with  her  last  strength  she  had 
carried  his  load  to  the  hill;  when,  withered 
and  starved  and  beaten,  she  had  gathered 
the  scattered  gold  for  him  and  the  great 
curse  of  the  padres  lay  upon  her  head,  then 
like  an  out-worn  horse  he  would  leave  her 
on  the  desert  to  die — and  that  last  lingering 
misery  should  glut  his  jealous  vengeance  to 
the  full. 

At  the  base  of  a  well-remembered  hill 
where,  fleeing  from  his  own  people,  he  had 
paused  to  loot  the  haunted  mine  of  the 
fathers,  Pistola  halted  and  crossed  himself 
from  habit.  Shallow  trenches  ran  along 
that  hillside  like  dead  furrows,  and  from  the 
bottom  of  one  of  these  Pistola  had  taken  his 
lump  of  gold.  There  in  ancient  days,  so  the 
old  men  said,  a  Spanish  padre  ha!d  loaded 


his  Indian  neophytes  with  treasure,  and 
when  he  left  he  held  out  his  hands  and  laid 
a  curse  upon  the  spot — whoever  took  of  the 
gold  should  be  outlawed  forever,  and  who- 
ever showed  the  way  to  the  white  men  should 
die.  So  the  story  had  come  down  among  his 
people,  the  Black  Indians  who  live  upon  the 
floor  of  the  desert.  And  so,  too,  it  is  with 
the  Chemehuevis,  and  with  all  Indians, 
wherever  gold  is  hidden — ^whoever  shows  it 
to  the  white  man  is  accursed;  the  medicine 
of  his  people  works  against  him  forever. 
Yet  gold  is  good  and  will  buy  much  flour, 
and  even  whisky — and  this  was  the  last 
penance  of  Sparrow  Hawk,  to  dig  it  for  her 
lord,  and  then  to  die. 

With  harsh  scoldings  Pistola  drove  her  to 
the  work  and  as  she  toiled  up  and  down  the 
trenches,  digging  up  the  heavy  black  lumps 
and  wedges,  he  sat  by  hi3  pack,  drinking 
stolidly  from  the  water-bottle.  Load  after 
load  the  woman  laid  before  him  and,  picking 
out  the  pieces  that  were  big  and  heavy,  he 
struck  them  together  to  knock  off  the  rotten 
quartz  and  stowed  them  away  in  his  bags — 
a  half  in  each,  until  he  had  all  he  could  carry. 
Then  he  slung  them  across  his  shoulder  and 
hung  the  water-bottle  beside  them,  thrusting 
out  his  lip  as  the  woman  drew  near  to  help 
him.  The  time  for  his  revenge  had  come, 
and  he  turned  upon  her  savagely. 

'^Quita  se^  he  snarled,  using  the  word 
that  is  spoken  to  dogs.  "Get  out!"  and 
rolling  his  eyes  wantonly  he  struck  her  once 
with  his  stick,  and  threw  it  away. 

^^Bastante  d'esaH  he  growled.  "Enough 
of  that !"  and,  drawing  his  pistol,  he  clicked 
the  cylinder  significantly.  Then  with  a 
pitiful  waU  Sparrow  Hawk  threw  herself 
before  him,  hiding  her  face,  and  Pistola 
stood  above  her,  laughing  up  at  the  sun, 
sole  witness  of  his  triumph. 

"How  now,  Shameless  One,"  he  cried  at 
last,  "dost  repent  thy  guilty  love?  Que 
bueno !  That  is  good !  Wait  here,  then,  and 
I  will  go  and  hunt  water."  He  laughed 
again,  glor}ing  in  the  humor  of  his  dis- 
sembling. "Hasta  mafiana!"  he  piped, 
mimicking  the  soft  Spanish  of  Salazar,  and 
with  all  his  jagged  teeth  agleam  he  turned 
awav. 

As  a  ral)bit  crouches  low  before  the 
shadow  of  an  eagle  and  will  not  so  much  as 
look  up  from  fear,  so  Sparrow  Hawk  lay 
motionless,  shrinking  from  the  long-ex- 
j>ected  blow;  and  when  he  was  surely  gone 
she  remained  quiet,  glancing  from  beneath 
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her  flowing  hair.     From  high  mountains 
far  away  Pistola  looked  back  with  distance- 

C'erdng  eyes,  and  when  as  the  sun  swimg 
w  he  still  saw  the  blue  of  her  dress,  where 
she  huddled  against  the  red  hill,  he  laughed 
aloud.  Then  with  the  gold  on  his  back  he 
turned  his  face  to  the  west,  to  the  land  of 
the  Coahuilas,  for  he  was  outlawed  from  his 
own  people. 

All  day  Sparrow  Hawk  had  followed  the 
squat  burly  figure  of  her  master  as  he 
mounted  up  the  ridges,  waiting  for  him  to 
reach  the  summit;  for  she  was  still  afraid. 
But  when  he  was  gone  she  stood  up,  and  her 
hollow  eyes  burned  with  a  new  light.  Far 
away,  sleeping  upon  the  rocky  bank  of  the 
Colorado,  lay  old  Ehrenberg;  and  her 
mother  watched  for  her  by  the  open  door- 
way. As  the  old  men  of  the  Apaches,  left 
behind  to  die,  totter  along  after  their  hard- 
hearted children  until  they  fall,  so  Sparrow 
Hawk,  sold  like  a  sheep  to  the  outlander, 
turned  back  across  the  desert  to  her  own 
people,  drawn  on  by  the  wild  home-longing 
oi  her  kind. 

ITiere  at  last  she  might  have  escaped  the 
'  mesh  of  fate  and  dwdt  again  among  her 
people,  serving  the  jacal  of  some  tall 
Chemehuevi,  had  she  not  unwittingly 
gathered  a  handful  of  the  accursed  gold  and 
tied  it  in  a  handkerchief  beneath  her  dress. 
For  it  was  not  needful  that  the  padres 
should  call  down  anathema  upon  their 
treasure,  nor  for  the  Black  Indians  to 
shoot  their  blighting  magic — within  the 
gold  itself  there  lies  that  which  calls  out 
the  worst  in  every  man,  curse  enough — 
and  all  imthinking  Sparrow  Hawk  took  it 
with  her. 

As  the  broad  black  shadow  of  Torres 
stretched  out  across  the  desert,  blotting 
away  the  sunlight  from  all  the  lesser  peaks, 
she  came  again  to  the  edge  of  the  great  dead 
sea  and,  climbing  to  the  summit  of  a  little 
hill,  gazed  out  across  the  hazy  vastness, 
astonished.  There,  where  on  the  day  before 
the  salt-strewn  desert  had  lain  shimmering 
in  the  heat,  a  chaos  of  jagged  mountains 
pierced  the  sky;  and  the  well-remembered 
mountains,  beyond  which  lay  her  home — 
they  too  had  vanished,  and  the  desert  was 
in  their  place.  Then  Sparrow  Hawk  threw 
herself  upon  the  ground  and  wept,  for  the 
whole  world  had  changed;  and  when  the 
night  came  <m  even  the  stars  seemed  strange. 
But  as  ihe  sat  upon  the  hilltop,  bewildered. 


suddenly  a  yellow  light  burst  out  in  the  east, 
glowing  like  the  moon,  or  a  camp-fire,  far 
away.  It  was  the  headlight  of  a  great 
engine  rumbling  in  upon  the  siding  at  Flow- 
ing Wells,  and  as  it  stood,  glaring  vacantly 
out  across  the  trackless  sands.  Sparrow 
Hawk  watched  it  steadfasdy,  drawing  it  in 
line  with  a  star. 

Like  a  new-bom  comet  the  light  glowed 
and  died  away;  but  when  it  was  gone  Spar- 
row Hawk  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  star,  and 
all  that  night  she  hastened  on  across  the 
broad  playas  of  the  sink  where  in  his  anger 
the  Sun  God  had  drunk  up  the  sea,  hurrying 
to  escape  his  morning  wrath;  for  none  but 
the  dead  abide  there,  and  her  knees  were 
very  weak.  At  last  she  fell  in  the  heavy 
sand,  and  as  she  lay  spent  the  sun  rose  up 
gloriously  in  the  east,  stripping  away  the 
shrouded  mystery  of  the  night,  laying  the 
desert  bare.  And  in  all  that  vast  emptiness 
where  the  light  had  been,  there  was  nothing 
but  a  single  house,  standing  against  the 
golden  dawn ;  and  a  row  of  poles,  slender  as 
Indian  lances,  running  to  the  two  ends  of 
the  earth. 

A  house  and  a  name-post,  the  track,  and 
a  seep  of  bitter  water;  that  was  all  there  was 
of  Flowing  Wells — except  Jim.  Tall  and 
bright-eyed,  yet  moving  feebly,  this  man 
who  had  once  been  the  friend  of  everyone 
in  the  big  office  at  Cincinnati  now  dwelt 
there  on  the  desert  alone,  breathing  the 
heated  air  and  waiting  he  knew  not  for  what, 
whether  it  was  life  or  death.  Upon  the 
office  table  his  instrument  clicked  and 
chattered  away,  carrying  the  news  of  the 
great  world  past  him;  and  he  listened,  me- 
chanically, waiting  for  his  call.  When  the 
long  freights  pulled  in  he  gave  their  orders 
to  the  conductor  and  engine-driver,  and  as 
the  crowded  passenger  trains  rushed  by  he 
reported  them  to  the  despatcher;  then  for 
hours  he  lingered  about — ^idle,  useless,  but 
there,  a  link  in  the  mighty  chain. 

When  from  the  curving  rim  of  the  east 
the  sun  rose  up  and  beat  upon  the  wall  be- 
side his  bed,  and  the  warped  boards  began 
to  snap  and  crack,  he  also  rose  up  to  endure 
another  day.  For  the  thousandth  time  his 
eyes  wandered  away  across  the  changeless 
Toidf  a  le  heart  within  him  cried  out 
ag^D  himcness.     Yet   even   now 

^  eliness  seemed  intoler- 

P  d  upon  the  patch  of 

<pon  the  desert  where 
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Sparrow  Hawk  lay;  and  as  he  gazed  it 
moved  and  rose  up — a  woman. 

For  months  Jim  Orcutt,  the  sick  man, 
the  link  in  the  clicking  chain,  had  never 
gone  a  hundred  feet  from  his  house.  Only 
perfect  quiet  and  rest  would  heal  the  torn 
lungs  and  turn  back  the  ebbing  tide  of  life. 
But  the  destiny  of  every  man  lies  in  the  hand 
of  God,  and  the  same  fate  which  sent  Spar- 
row Hawk  across  the  desert  to  Flowing 
Wells  now  beckoned  inexorably  to  him — 
and  if  it  was  a  mere  accident,  assignable 
only  to  chance,  yet  it  touched  his  life  as 
surely  as  if  it  were  the  padre's  curse,  laid 
upon  all  who  took  the  gold.  With  a  canteen 
of  water  he  hurried  out  across  the  blinding 
sands,  his  breath  coming  in  quick  gasps,  a 
cough  racking  him  in  fierce  spasms,  until, 
as  he  knelt  beside  Sparrow  Hawk  and  held 
the  canteen  to  her  lips,  the  red  stain  of 
hemorrhage  burst  suddenly  from  his  own. 
As  he  helped  her  through  the  sand  he  forgot 
that  Sparrow  Hawk  was  only  an  Indian, 
forgot  that  his  own  strength  was  gone;  and 
even  after  he  had  laid  her  upon  his  bed  he 
did  not  think  of  the  cost.  But  when  at  last 
she  lay  asleep,  her  haunting  eyes  closed,  her 
shrunken  hands  relaxed,  he  swayed  upon 
his  feet;  and  for  long  hours  that  followed  he 
lay  upon  his  back,  gasping  for  breath. 

Day  after  day,  in  the  lone  house  upon  the 
desert,  the  color  crept  back  into  Sparrow 
Hawk's  brown  cheeks,  her  eyes  brightened 
and  her  feet  became  quick — but  Jim  grew 
whiter  and  whiter.  As  he  moved  slowly 
about  his  work  Sparrow  Hawk  watched  him 
curiously,  wondering  at  the  hacking  cough 
and  the  sudden  flushes  of  blood;  but  when 
her  eyes  met  his  she  forgot  everything  but 
their  infinite  gentleness,  and  the  woman 
that  Pistola  had  killed  awoke  suddenly 
within  her  breast.  Silently  she  tiptoed  about 
the  room,  picking  up  his  clothes,  making  his 
bed,  running  to  fetch  fresh  water;  and  every 
time  he  looked  up  her  dark  eyes  glowed, 
and  her  flashing  smile  quickened  even  the 
slow  pulses  of  Jim.  Then,  since  he  could 
not  speak  Indian-Spanish,  she  began  in 
broken  words  to  learn  his  language;  asking 
the  name  of  everything,  like  a  child.     At 


first,  when  the  great  trains  came  plunging 
down  upon  them,  she  ran  and  hid,  for  none 
of  her  people  had  seen  the  fire  horse  of  the 
white  men  which  shakes  the  earth  like 
thunder;  but  one  night,  when  a  freight  en- 
gine, far  away,  cast  its  yellow  eye  upon  them, 
she  took  Jim  by  the  hand  and  tried  to  tell 
him  her  story,  pointing  at  the  gleaming 
headlight  and  the  desert  that  had  given  her 
up — but  the  handkerchief  of  blackened 
nuggets  she  never  showed,  for  it  was  against 
the  medidne  of  her  people. 

Yet  in  all  other  ways  she  strove  to  win  his 
favor;  and  at  last,  one  day  when  she  had 
done  all  things  well,  she  crept  nearer  to  him 
and  put  her  hand  in  his.  It  was  the  custom 
among  her  people  for  a  woman,  when  she 
was  free  from  her  father,  to  give  herself  to 
whom  she  would,  taking  him  for  her  master. 
Then  Jim  looked  into  her  eyes  and  under- 
stood; but  the  ways  of  his  people  were  dif- 
ferent, and  he  would  not  do  her  wrong.  Like 
an  Indian  princess  she  stood  before  him, 
radiant  in  her  wild  beauty,  and  he  kissed 
her,  for  she  was  very  dear  to  him  and  he 
had  bought  her  with  his  own  blood — ^but 
his  eyes  did  not  answer  the  soft  challenge, 
and  Sparrow  Hawk  ran  away  weeping. 

For  a  week  she  went  about  downcast,  and 
then  one  morning  when  her  work  was  done 
she  stood  by  the  doorway,  looking  toward 
the  north  where  her  own  people  lived  and 
where  she  could  see  the  dim  spires  of  the 
lofty  Picachos,  which  lie  far  down  the  river 
from  Ehrenberg.  For  a  long  time  Sparrow 
Hawk  gazed  at  them  in  silence,  thinking  of 
the  great  journey;  and  when  Jim  looked  up 
from  his  work  she  went  over  to  him  quickly. 

**I  go  now"  she  said,  and  stood  beside 
him  abashed.  Then  suddenly  she  drew 
the  knotted  handkerchief  from  her  bosom 
and  laid  it  before  him. 

"You  keep"  she  whispered,  untying  the 
knots,  and  the  black  lumps  rattled  noisily 
upon  the  table. 

"What — gold?"  he  cried,  seizing  upon 
them;  and  Sparrow  Hawk  regarded  him 
fearfully,  yet  with  a  wild  light  in  her  eyes — 
for  she  hoped  with  the  padre's  gold  to  win 
his  love. 


[What  happened  to  Sparrow  Hawk  \v\um  a  white  man  answrred  tho  call  of  the  padre's  gold  wiU 
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WITHIN  a  few  hours'  walk 
of  Santa  Luda  mountain 
is  the  Mission  of  San  An- 
tonio, and  near  it  the 
village  of  Jolon,  at  the 
time  long  past  of  which  I  write  the  largest 
settlement  between  Monterey  and  San  Luis 
Obispo.  I  first  saw  the  village  of  Jolon  in 
early  spring,  and  it  was  there  I  fell  under  the 
thrall  of  the  easy,  indolent  life  of  the  herds- 
men and  farmers  of  the  early  days.  So 
deeply  did  I  come  to  love  this  secluded  spot 
with  its  wasting  wealth  of  nature's  beauty 
and  poverty  of  man's  achiei^ement  that  I 
might  have  been  there  to  this  day,  with 
chUdren  and  grandchildren  about  my 
hearthstone,  had  not  the  fatal  lure  of  ad- 
venture led  me  to  an  act  that  turned  my 
face  to  foreign  climes  and  kept  me  a 
wanderer  there  during  nearly  all  the  wide 
space  of  time  between  then  and  now. 

Little  more  than  a  month  after  I  first  set 
foot  in  Jolon  I  was  idling  away  a  morning 
too  warm  for  hu.iting  in  lounging  under  the 
fig-trees  beside  the  adobe  house  in  which  I 
found  food  and  shelter.  The  drowsy  still- 
ness was  broken  only  by  the  murmur  of  the 
little  stream  flowing  through  the  garden  and 
by  the  droning  of  bees  in  the  honeysuckle  on 
the  porch  where  the  mother  of  the  household 
was  preparing  a  simple  dish  for  the  noonday 
meal. 

Through  half-closed  eyes  I  dreamily 
watched  soft  white  patches  of  sea  fog  floating 
across  dark  lines  of  peak  and  cafton  of  the 
great  mountain  towering  grayly  into  the  sky, 
when  out  of  the  dim  heights  into  which  I 
gazed  came  floating  on  the  tranquil  air  the 
sound  of  distant  bells,  a  more  faint,  far-away, 
weird  melody  than  I  had  ever  before  heard. 
The  sound  was  indescribably  supernatural 
and  the  sensation  of  the  momei  t  was  of 
awe.  Three  times  the  bells-sounded,  then  the 
silence  was  again  unbroken  save  by  the  sub- 
dued murmur  of  stream  and  of  insect  life. 

I  looked  at  my  aged  hostess.  Her  cheek 
had  paled  to  ashen  gray,  her  lips  moved 


dumbly  as  though  in  prayer,  and  she 
crossed  herself  repeatedly.  The  few  figures 
on  the  street  were  like  carven  statues,  the 
faces  turned  toward  the  mountain. 

For  a  moment  after  the  last  sound  had 
died  away  my  own  lips  were  diunb,  then  I 
asked: 

"What  is  it,  mother?" 

It  was  not  until  the  question  was  asked  a 
second  time  that  she  replied  in  a  voice  made 
barely  audible  by  fear. 

"The  chimes." 

"The  chimes?"  I  asked  in  astonishment. 
"Who  rings  the  chimes  up  there?" 

"I  know  not,  my  son." 

And  no  further  response  could  I  get  to  the 
question,  until  finally,  as  though  saying  the 
last  word  to  stop  further  asking,  she  re- 
peated, "I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  said  to  be  a 
lost  soul  doing  penance  for  a  great  sin.'' 

"But  why  do  they  not  go  and  find  who 
does  it?" 

She  hurriedly  made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

"No  one  dares  do  that.  If  they  but  tried 
they  would  surely  die."  Again  she  mur* 
mured  a  prayer  and  made  no  reply  to 
further  questions. 

But  such  curiosity  as  now  was  mine  could 
not  be  balked  by  womanish  fears  and  my 
quick  decision  was  that  I  would  solve  the 
mystery. 

The  rest  of  the  morning  I  spent  in  search- 
ing the  mountain  side  with  a  field-glass,  a 
powerful  instrument  which  next  to  my 
hunting  rifle  was  most  highly  cherished. 
But  careful  as  my  scrutiny  was  I  found 
nothing  that  seemed  worthy  of  notice  except 
that  in  the  midst  of  a  densely  wooded  slope 
I  could  discern  the  outlines  of  a  high,  jagged 
cliff  towering  above  the  tops  of  the  pines.  A 
band  of  deer  moved  slowly  across  the  bald 
heights  above  this  cliff,  but  there  was  no 
other  sign  of  life  save  a  pair  of  great  vul- 
tures, the  condors  of  the  north,  sailing  lazily 
like  black  ships  upon  the  pale  phantom  sea 
whose  tides  forever  rise  and  fall  upon  the 
mountain  top. 
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In  the  afternoon  I  went  about  the  village 
asking  those  I  met  about  the  mystery  of  the 
chimes.  It  was  one  of  the  saint  days  and 
many  were  idle  but  none  had  fhe  time  to 
answer  my  question.  The  old  mission  keep- 
er to  whom  I  went  as  a  last  resort  said  it  was 
well  that  man  should  not  try  to  pry  into  those 
things  which  God  had  concealed,  and  there 
was  a  sternness  in  his  tone  which  forbade, 
further  questioning.  The  young  men  to 
whom  I  spoke  showed  embarrassment.  To 
me  it  seemed  a  reflection  upon  their  courage 
that  no  effort  was  made  to  find  a  solution  of 
a  mystery  so  deep  that  its  existence  must  be 
doubted  were  not  the  hearing  of  many  the 
unquestionable  proof.  Doubtless  there  was 
something  of  this  reflection  in  my  tone 
which  they  resented.  At  any  rate  I  got 
nothing  from  them  but  evasive  refusals 
to  answer  my  questions,  and  at  night  I 
sought  the  couch  under  the  trees  which 
served  as  my  bedchamber  with  a  full  sense 
of  failure. 

But  the  love  of  adventure  had  kindled  in 
my  blood  a  fire  which  once  started  had 
always  burned  so  fiercely  that  other  passions 
by  comparison  seemed  cold  and  common- 
place, and  I  had  no  superstitious  fears  to 
chill  the  flame. 

It  was  not  perhaps  until  two  hours  later, 
when  the  moon  had  come  from  behind  the 
eastern  hills  and  covered  the  mountains  and 
valley  with  a  flood  of  silver,  that  Mariana, 
the  daughter  of  the  house  where  I  lived, 
came  to  my  wandering  mind.  Doubtless 
it  was  the  moon  that  brought  her  to  me,  for 
though  I  had  known  this  dark-eyed  maid 
of  the  mountains  but  a  few  weeks  we  had 
sat  under  the  fig-trees  more  than  one  evening 
while  the  moon  covered  the  world  with  its 
mellow  glory.  Mariana  was  absent  now 
and  would  not  return  from  a  visit  with  her 
brother  at  the  great  rancho  Paso  del  Robles 
until  the  day  after  tomorrow.  Until  then  I 
must  wait,  and  in  silence,  for  it  was  plain 
that  quest  of  knowledge  among  others  of 
Jolon  would  only  cause  displeasure  and 
opposition. 

It  was  not  until  the  second  evening  after 
Mariana's  return  that  my  chance  came. 
Again  we  sat  under  the  fig-trees,  and  her 
pleasure  to  he  with  mc  was  as  plain  as  the 
beauty  of  her  young  face  and  star-lit  eyes. 
I  was  touched  by  both,  but  truth  compels 
confession  that  a  greater  satisfaction  was  in 
the  hope  of  what  she  would  tell  me  of  the 
thing  forbidden  to  be  told  in  Jolon.    And 


in  the  deeper  twilight,  when  she  knew  I  had 
heard  the  chimes  and  I  asked  her  who  rang 
them,  the  little  hand  in  my  own  trembled 
and  the  voice  which  protested  she  could  not 
and  which  begged  me  not  to  ask  or  to  think 
more  of  it,  was  broken  with  fear.  Still 
protesting,  she  told  me,  as  I  knew  she  would. 
It  was  a  strange  story  I  heard  under  the 
fig-trees  of  Jolon;  so  strange  that  I  hesitate 
to  set  down  on  paper  that  which  must 
furnish  the  fabric  and  color  of  a  tale  that 
rivals  the  invention  of  fiction. 

Nearly  two  years  before  this  time  there 
had  come  to  Jolon  to  take  charge  of  the 
parish  school  a  young  man  whose  learning 
in  language  and  music  distinguished  him 
from  any  teacher  who  had  before  come 
to  the  sequestered  village.  His  name  in  the 
diploma  of  an  Italian  university  and  in  the 
letters  of  commendation  which  he  brought 
with  him  from  good  men  across  the  sea  was 
Giuseppe  Margold,  but  the  name  Margold 
he  used  only  when  required  to  do  so,  he 
said,  for  the  reason  that  his  father  had  been 
disowned  and  disinherited  when  he  was 
married  to  his  mother,  on  account  of  the 
bigotry  and  intolerance  of  his  family.  And 
so  it  was  that  he  preferred  the  name  only 
which  his  mother  had  given  him,  and  when 
coupled  with  the  modest  title  of  teacher  or 
professor  it  was  quite  enough,  he  declared, 
for  a  man  of  his  humble  station.  His  in- 
gratiating manner  and  his  great  talent  in 
music  gained  the  young  teacher  quick 
popularity,  which  was  made  stronger  by 
the  deep  interest  he  professed  in  the  work 
of  the  church.  In  appearance  he  was  slight, 
dark,  intelligent,  and  possessed  of  unusual 
knowledge  of  the  world  for  a  man  well  under 
thirty  years.  Coming  direct  from  Italy  he 
spoke  Spanish  and  English  as  well  as 
Italian.  He  said  but  little  of  his  past  to 
anyone.  To  Mariana  and  her  dear  friend 
Inez  Castro,  he  told  the  strange  tale  that  he 
was  bom  on  the  ship  which  carried  his 
mother  from  Italy  to  India,  where  she  went 
with  his  father,  an  English  officer,  who 
had  died  there.  He  lived  in  the  East  with 
his  mother  until  he  was  seventeen,  when 
he  went  to  Italy  to  be  e<lucated  as  a  teacher. 
His  mother  remained  in  India,  having 
al)andoned  her  own  people  and  religion 
and  become  an  adept  in  the  cults  of  the 
East.  In  these  cults  he  also  had  become 
proficient,  but  had  yielded  to  the  persuasion 
of  his  mother's  family  to  return  to  Italy. 
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Why  he  had  come  to  the  far  West  he  had 
never  said. 

The  name  of  Inez  Castro  I  had  not  heard 
before,  and  its  mention  awoke  my  quick 
interest. 

In  reply  to  my  questions  Mariana  said 
that  Inez  was  the  daughter  of  the  widow 
Castro,  who  was  laid  in  the  churchyard 
beside  her  husband  half  a  year  before  on 
account  of  the  awful  fate  which  had  be- 
fallen her  daughter.  She  had  died  of  a 
broken  heart. 

''Is  Inez  also  dead?"  I  asked. 

"That  I  know  not"  she  replied.  "No 
one  in  Jolon  knows.  This  is  the  terrible 
suspense  which  killed  her  mother.  'The 
beautiful  Inez'  she  was  called,  and  was  so 
known  to  all  the  people  as  far  as  Monterey. 
To  her  mother  she  was  greater  than  a 
princess.  Of  the  young  men  of  Jolon  none 
could  walk  from  the  mission  with  her  but 
Giuseppe,  the  teacher,  and  Rejalio  Rojas, 
son  of  the  rich  man  whose  land  is  as  far  as 
the  Tassajara  and  upon  it  so  many  cattle 
the  number  is  not  known.  Of  all  the  young 
men  who  fell  in  love  with  Inez,  these  only 
were  allowed  to  speak  to  her  except  in  the 
presence  of  her  mother.  She  was  indeed 
lovely,  and  proud  as  she  was  beautiful.  The 
mother's  pride  in  her  daughter  and  in  the 
memory  of  her  husband,  who  had  been  a 
brave  soldier  in  Spain,  was  so  great  that  she 
had  room  in  her  heart  for  little  else. 

"But  when  Inez  left  her,  then  the  proud 
spirit  was  broken.  For  a  little  while  she 
cherished  hope  of  her  return,  but  when  hope 
had  failed  she  shut  herself  in  the  house  and 
died  so  soon  that  some  said  she  had  taken 
her  own  life.  When  the  heart  is  broken 
death  is  merciful  and  comes  quickly." 

"Was  Inez  good  as  she  was  beautiful?" 
I  asked. 

"Oh,  as  the  saints  are  good,  so  was  she. 
Suspicion  may  say  what  it  will,  but  as  the 
white  lilies  on  the  altar  of  the  church  are 
pure,  so  she  was  pure.  Some  poor,  mean  souls 
speak  harshly  of  her,  but  none  know  as  I 
know  how  good  and  gentle  she  was,  how  con- 
fiding and  how  strong  her  faith  in  others." 

"When  did  she  go  from  Jolon?  And  who 
went  with  her?"  I  asked. 

The  pain  it  gave  to  answer  these  questions 
was  shown  in  faltering  words  and  low  tense 
tones. 

"It  is  more  than  half  a  year  since  Inez  was 
last  seen  in  Jolon.  It  was  late  in  the 
autunm,  on  an  afternoon  of  Sunday.    She 


had  her  mother's  approval  to  spend  the  ni^^t 
with  me,  in  this  house.  She  did  not  come. 
I  have  never  seen  her  since  the  moming  of 
that  day." 

Mariana  shuddered.  Then  after  a  panae 
she  spoke  more  hurriedly,  as  though  she 
wished  to  tell  the  rest  without  intemqytkm, 
and  the  questions  on,  my  lips  were  unasked, 

"She  confided  in  no  one,  unless  it  was  in 
Giuseppe.  They  disappeared  the  same 
night,  Inez  and  the  young  teacher.  Scmie 
people  of  Jolon  whi^>er  that  they  have  gone 
far  away  together,  but  I  can  not  believe  it. 
Or  if  they  have^  it  is  not  her  own  will  but 
because  of  his  strong  influence  over  her. 

"Giuseppe  is  a  very  strange  man,  and 
to  me  it  seemed  that  he  knew  more  oi 
other  religions  than  of  the  holy  church.  To 
Inez  and  myself  he  once  talked  of  the  re- 
ligions of  the  East  and  the  wonderful  things 
done  by  some  of  their  priests.  He  did  not 
say  he  could  do  those  things,  but  he  left  the 
impression  on  my  mind  that  he  could.  He 
had  the  power  to  control  others. 

"When  I  think  of  Inez  now,  this  power 
seems  terrible.  To  me  she  said  that  he  waa 
bound  to  do  a  great  work  in  the  world, 
that  he  could  make  all  people  do  as  he  wiDed. 
When  he  looked  at  me  I  had  a  feeling  of 
being  helpless.  When  I  told  Inez  of  this  she 
only  said  that  he  was  a  wonderful  man,  that 
he  would  become  a  great  man. 

"This  she  said  to  me  the  day  he  asked  us 
to  go  into  the  garden  to  see  die  snakes  he 
kept  there.  They  were  terrible  rattlesnakes, 
and  were  very  angry  when  strangers  came 
near  the  cage  in  which  they  were  kept,  but 
in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  they  were  quiet 
and  harmless.  They  came  to  him  at  his  call 
and  he  would  stroke  them  as  we  would 
stroke  a  kitten,  and  speak  to  them  as  thou^ 
they  could  understand  his  words.  It  waa 
then  I  noticed  the  strange,  fascinated  way  in 
which  Inez  watched  every  movement  be 
made,  and  I  began  to  distrust  him  and 
would  have  hated  him  had  I  dared." 

Again  Mariana  shuddered.  She  paused 
as  though  her  mind  were  held  in  the  graqp 
of  a  repulsive  memory  and  answered  wear- 
ily and  in  faltering  words  when  I  asked  how 
he  had  secured  the  snakes. 

She  did  not  know.  Giuseppe  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  long  trips  alone  in  the  moun- 
tains. Sometimes  he  would  be  gone  for  two 
or  three  days  and  no  one  knew  where  ba 
went  or  his  purpose  in  going,  though 
said  it  was  for  fasdng  and  prayer.    It 
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of  Santa  Lucia  and  from  there  would  lay  out 
a  course  which  would  leave  no  ^>ot  un- 
searched  from  the  Salinas  to  the  sea. 

Then  it  was  that  the  chimes  rang  the  first 
time.  From  the  very  clouds  above  Santa 
Lucia  came  the  sound  of  bells  that  no 
earthly  hand  could  ring.  That  the  voice  of 
heaven  spoke  through  them  none  could 
doubt,  and  men  and  women  fell  upon  their 
knees  and  uttered  prayers  in  voices  which 
trembled  with  fright.  Women  sobbed  in 
agony  of  fear.  Father  Sanchez  was  first  to 
regain  composure,  but  it  was  not  until  he  had 
consulted  some  of  the  strong  men  of  the 
church  that  he  came  to  the  altar  and  de- 
clared that  beyond  a  doubt  the  bells  had 
sounded  from  the  sky  as  a  warning  to  those 
who  would  further  seek  to  unravel  the 
mystery  through  which  the  young  teacher 
and  a  daughter  beloved  in  the  church  had 
been  removed  from  earth  by  the  providence 
of  God.  The  truth,  he  said,  was  very  clear 
that  they  had  not  been  removed  by  human 
means,  for  were  that  true  some  sign  would 
have  been  left  behind  to  show  how  and 
where  they  had  gone.  To  seek  them 
further  would  be  to  question  divine  wisdom, 
an  act  of  hostility  to  the  will  of  God. 

''Did  all  the  people  believe  as  did  Father 
Sanchez?"  I  asked. 

Every  soul  in  Jolon  worthy  of  the  name, 
she  said,  believed  the  words  of  the  father. 
Had  not  the  bells  been  miraculously  re- 
moved! And  who  could  doubt  their  own 
hearing?  As  time  went  by,  and  upon  each 
holy  day  the  chimes  again  rang,  more  surely 
the  conviction  was  fixed  in  their  minds  that 
by  the  decree  of  heaven  Inez  and  the  young 
teacher  had  been  taken  away.  Even  Rejalio 
Rojas  had  given  up  and  now  mourned  his 
beloved  Inez  as  dead. 

No  one  in  all  Jolon  but  Richard  the  Devil 
had  dared  to  deny  the  truth.  On  the  day 
when  the  chimes  had  first  rung  he  stood  at 
the  mission  door  and  when  Father  Sanchez 
said  that  the  hells  sounded  the  will  of 
heaven,  he  was  heard  to  laugh  harshly  and 
to  declare  with  a  fierce  oath  that  whether 
or  not  the  will  of  heaven  he  would  find  the 
teacher  and  Inez  and  teach  the  '^dagoes"  a 
lesson  in  common  sense. 

*Who  is  Richard  the  Devil?"  I  asked  v,ath 
more  eagerness  than  should  have  been. 

I  was  told  that  only  trouble  could  come 
of  my  knowing  this  terrible  man.  That  I 
must  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  And  it 
was  not  until  I  had  expressed  a  strong  desire 


to  avoid  so  dangerous  a  person  that  I  was  i 
told  that  Richaid  the  Devil  lived  in  a  cabin 
on  the  banks  of  the  San  Antonio  at  the  foot 
of  Santa  Luda  mountain.  He  had  been 
there  little  more  than  a  year,  but  quite  long 
enough  to  make  himself  hated  and  feared  1^ 
every  person  in  the  valley.  He  was  a  minery 
or  had  made  that  an  excuse  for  blowing  down 
the  sides  of  the  mountain  with  awful  explo- 
sions which  shook  the  hills  and  made  the 
windows  rattle  in  the  houses  of  Jolon.  The 
great  mass  of  rock  which  he  had  blown  out 
had  filled  the  narrow  channel  of  the  river 
and  caused  it  to  spread  over  the  valleyi 
When  those  who  would  use  the  land  asked 
him  to  destroy  no  more  he  only  laughed  in 
their  faces  and  consigned  their  souls  to  per- 
dition. He  called  them  ''dagoes,"  and  said 
if  they  bothered  him  again  he  would  Haw 
the  whole  village  of  Jolon  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  name  "Devil  Dick"  he  boast- 
ingly  declared  had  been  given  him  by  hia 
own  countrymen,  the  gringoes,  and  no  one 
doubted  that  he  had  come  to  live  in  the 
mountains  because  of  the  many  crimes  he . 
had  committed  elsewhere. 

The  moon  was  high  in  the  heavens  when, 
with  such  consoling  words  as  I  could,  I  bade 
good  night  to  Mariana.  Whatever  of  other 
sentiment  was  there,  in  my  heart  was  deep 
sympathy  for  her.  Mingled  with  a  sense  of 
exultation  for  what  I  was  determined  to 
do  was  a  forecast  of  the  pleasure  it  would 
give  me  to  relieve  the  poor  girl's  mind 
of  its  burden  of  harrowing  uncertainty. 
I  would  make  known  to  her  the  fate  of  her 
friend. 

On  this  night  my  wooing  of  sleep  was  to 
little  purpose.  Under  the  magic  light  of  the 
full  moon  the  valley  of  San  Antonio  lay 
within  its  wall  of  mountain  peaks  like  a 
great  emerald  in  a  setting  of  burnished 
silver,  while  over  it  all  the  heights  of  Santa 
Lucia  towered  a  sentinel  forever  on  guard. 
It  was  a  scene  of  enchantment  unbroken  bjr 
inharmony  of  sound  or  color. 

The  Valley  of  Peace  I  would  have  named 
it,  but  now  it  was  strangely  blended  in  my 
mind  with  the  black  mystery  so  recently 
enacted  within  its  borders.  I  was  getting  a 
new  outlook  upon  the  world.  Strange  ques- 
tions were  claiming  from  me  an  answer. 
Whether  stem  and  forbidding  as  the  waste 
places  or  lovely  as  this  valley  of  the  West, 
the  face  of  nature  is  glorious,  but  acrosB  it  is  ' 
there  always  the  dark  trail  of  man's  vagrut^ 
follies? 
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The  only  answer  I  have  made  in  all  these 
jrears  is  that  there  are  heights  and  depths  in 
nature  to  which  man  may  not  go. 

Devil  Dick,  the  gringo,  stood  in  his 
cabin  door,  his  scowlmg  face  framed 
in  bristling  red.  His  face,  a  weather-beaten 
white  with  purple  slash  of  knife  from  scalp 
to  chin,  was  sinister  beyond  description. 
The  insolent  indi£Ference  with  which  he 
watched  my  approach  proved  the  value  of 
the  advice  received  the  night  before,  but  my 
desire  to  talk  to  the  man  was  much  too  strong 
to  be  shaken  by  a  matter  of  appearance. 
Had  he  worn  the  horns  and  hoofs  of  his 
namesake,  I  would  still  have  ventured  to 
question  him.  I  could  then,  as  I  can  now, 
speak  and  write  English  understandingly, 
but  I  cannot  undertake  to  repeat  the 
language  of  this  nondescript  ruffian,  so 
mixed  was  it  with  strange  words.  The 
moment  I  saw  him  I  ceased  to  wonder  at 
the  name  Devil  Dick. 

He  refused  the  cigarette  I  offered,  but 
filling  his  wide  mouth  with  tobacco  he 
answered  my  first  question  by  laughing 
loudly,  declaring  that  no  ''dago"  had  enough 
courage  to  face  the  chimes  alone.  He  would 
go  with  me,  certainly.  He  was  going  any- 
way and  would  see  that  no  harm  came  to 
me.  All  he  would  require  of  me  was  that  I 
bring  along  a  good  rifle  and  a  flask  of 
brandy  of  ample  size.  In  three  days  there 
would  be  another  saints'  day  and  the  chimes 
would  ring  again.  With  emphasis  he 
declared  he  would  be  there  at  the  time  and 
would  give  the  saints  a  tune  that  would  wake 
them  out  of  their  long  sleep. 

My  distrust  of  the  desperate  villain  in- 
creased with  every  word  he  uttered  and  the 
danger  involved  in  taking  a  hand  with  him 
in  anything  was  growing  upon  me,  but  so 
firm  was  my  determination  that  I  quickly 
made  an  agreement  to  return  to  his  cabin 
at  an  early  hour  on  the  day  named  by  him. 
The  pact  was  made  and  I  knew  that  I  would 
carry  it  out,  for  it  is  my  nature  and  the  habit 
of  my  life  to  make  good  my  word  be  the 
consequences  good  or  ill. 

The  repugnance  I  felt  for  Devil  Dick  was 
very  real,  but  I  did  not  leave  him  until  I 
knew  that  he  had  twice  attempted  to  locate 
the  place  where  the  chimes  were  rung. 
On  the  day  when  I  first  heard  them  he  was 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  spot  when 
the  bells  sounded,  and  declared  he  would 
have  reached  it  had  he  not  found  the  almost 


impassable  way  so  thickly  infested  with 
ratdesnakes  that  he  had  decided  to  seek 
the  place  by  another  trail.  He  assured  me 
on  his  honor  as  a  devil  that  the  chimes  were 
rung  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff  which  I  had 
seen  far  toward  the  summit  of  the  great 
mountain.  He  had  the  ''medicine''  too,  he 
said,  that  would  clear  the  trail  of  anything 
that  might  bar  our 'way.  My  rifle  would  be 
useful  only  in  case  we  should  encounter  a 
bear  or  a  mountain  lion.  Armed  as  he 
would  be,  he  cared  not  whether  the  bells 
were  rung  by  angels  from  heaven  or  by 
devils  from  lower  regions. 

The  moon  rode  low  over  the  western 
hills  and  the  pallor  of  the  eastern  sky 
was  untouched  by  the  gold  of  morning  as 
with  swinging  strides  I  made  my  way 
toward  the  rendezvoifs  of  Devil  Dick.  Two 
days  of  inaction  had  but  added  to  the  keen- 
ness of  my  desire  to  get  at  the  vital  spot  of 
this  dark  mystery.  I  had  waited  with  ill- 
concealed  impatience.  The  night  air  was 
heavy  with  the  odors  of  wild  roses  and  of 
many  flowers.  Timid  rabbits  hopped  noise- 
lessly across  the  trail  and  in  a  little  opening 
on  the  hillside  a  family  of  deer  was  feeding 
in  the  moonlight.  Near  by  a  gaunt  wolf 
peered  inquiringly  from  a  clump  of  poison- 
oak  where  he  was  waiting  for  a  chance  at  the 
spotted  fawn.  From  a  sycamore  below  the 
trail  came  the  low  notes  of  a  mocking-bird 
singing  softly  of  love.  But  all  these  were 
known  only  to  my  outward  senses.  I  had 
neither  pleasure  nor  interest  in  them.  My 
mind  was  deep  in  the  maze  of  the  problem  to 
which  I  had  set  myself  the  task  of  solving. 
I  was  so  intensely  alive  to  all  the  dramatic 
possibilities  of  the  tragedy  in  which  I  was 
about  to  become  an  actor  that  other  things 
were  as  irrelevant  and  immaterial  as  stage 
scenery  when  the  issue  of  life  and  death  is  in 
the  play.  The  lust  of  adventure  was 
supreme. 

The  first  flush  of  dawn  was  in  the  east 
when  I  stood  at  the  cabin  door  of  Devil  Dick. 
No  one  was  there,  but  very  soon  the  owner 
came  from  the  brush  with  a  young  deer  on 
his  shoulders,  a  portion  of  which  he  had 
in  a  frying-pan  and  cooking  over  a  small 
fire  in  less  time  than  it  could  have  been  done 
by  any  woodsman  I  had  ever  known.  His 
only  greeting  had  been  a  surly  nod,  and  now 
he  ate  in  silence  and  almost  as  quickly  as 
the  hungry  dog  to  which  he  threw  the  scraps. 
I  felt  no  hunger  but  ate  because  I  knew  the 
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need  of  food  when  endurance  is  put  to  test  in 
mountain -climbing. 

Carefully  tying  a  bag  of  black  oilcloth 
over  his  shoulders  and  filling  his  mouth  with 
tobacco,  De\il  Dick  broke  the  morning's 
silence  and  addi^ssed  to  me  his  first  words. 

"Well,  pardner,  here  goes  fer  the  saints. 
We'll  see  what  they're  made  of  at  lo 
o'clock." 

The  pleasantry  in  the  words  was  em- 
phasized by  a  laugh  that  sounded  like  a 
snarl.  Handing  me  a  heavy  stick  and  taking 
another  of  the  same  sort  he  turned  into  the 
trail  which  led  over  the  hill  to  Santa  Luda 
mountain.  I  have  climbed  mountains  with 
many  kinds  and  colors  of  men,  but  none 
that  taxed  my  endurance  as  did  this  white 
barbarian.  He  climbed  more  like  a  panther 
than  a  man.  The  route  he  followed  was 
long  and  as  difficult  as  the  crossing  and 
ascent  of  several  deep,  heavily  wooded 
caAons  with  nearly  perpendicular  walls 
a)uld  be.  As  the  sun  rose  the  morning  be- 
came excessively  hot  and  sultry  and  dark 
clouds  l>egan  to  gather  over  the  northern 
range.  A  rumble  of  thimder  was  heard  in 
the  distance  betokening  one  of  those  last 
fitful  storms  of  springtime  in  a  placid  clime. 
Dripping  with  perspiration  and  staggering 
with  exhaustion,  I  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  humiliate  myself  by  begging  for  a 
slower  pace  had  we  not  stopped  in  an  open 
glade  upon  higher  ground,  from  which  point 
the  great  clifiF  came  into  view  the  first  time. 
I  was  surprised  at  its  nearness.  It  was  less 
than  half  a  mile  distant,  but  from  the  lower 
side  had  to  be  reached  by  way  of  a  deep 
wild  cafion,  while  the  heights  immediately 
above  were  densely  wooded. 

With  a  snarl  of  pleasure  Devil  Dick  ob- 
served my  fagged  condition,  but  in  no  other 
way  recognized  my  presence.  For  some 
moments  he  stood  silently  looking  at  the 
cliff  and  then  asked  the  hour.  It  was  a 
quarter  of  nine.  We  had  plenty  of  time,  he 
said,  to  reach  places  from  which  we  could 
see  the  ringing  of  the  bells.  He  was  going 
to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  and  with  the  cool 
assurance  he  had  shown  from  the  first, 
directed  me  to  a  place  below  from  which  I 
could  see  its  base. 

I  watched  this  silent  creature  with  his 
catlike  tread  as  he  quickly  crossed  the  glade 
and  disappeared  from  sight  with  a  feeling 
that  he  was  more  monster  than  man.  And 
then  for  the  first  time  since  he  uttered  the 
words  it  came  to  me  with  shocking  force  that 


for  this  day  I  was  in  reality  his  "paidner." 
Mingled  with  my  thirst  for  adventure  was  a 
better  motive  than  he  was  capable  of  know- 
ing, but  together  we  were  seeking  the  same 
object.  This  brief  disturbing  reverie  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  a  loud  p^  of  thunder. 
The  voice  of  the  storm  was  like  a  call  to 
action  and  I  plunged  into  the  depths  of  the 
dark  caflon. 

The  trail  near  the  bottom  of  the  cafion 
had  been  used  only  by  wild  animals,  but  I 
was  able  to  follow  it  easily  until  it  reached 
higher,  rock-covered  ground.  There  within 
fifty  steps  I  killed  half  a  dozen  rattlesnakes  of  a 
size  more  enormous  than  I  had  ever  seen. 
It  was  an  unequal  battle  in  which  I  was 
quickly  defeated,  for  besides  the  terrifying 
size  and  great  number  of  the  venomous 
serpents,  the  air  became  filled  with  a  sicken- 
ing odor  from  which  I  was  glad  to  escape. 

On  the  farther  side  of  the  caAon  progress 
toward  the  cliff  was  desperately  difficult  on 
accoimt  of  the  tropical  growth  of  vegetation. 
For  a  time  which  doubtless  seemed  lonffer 
than  it  was  I  had  struggled  through  mis 
nearly  impenetrable  jungle  when  the  thought 
seized  me  that  I  had  been  sent  there  for  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  making  it  imposaibk 
to  reach  a  point  from  which  I  could  see  the 
foot  of  the  cliff.  Nearly  exhausted  as  I  was, 
the  thought  was  staggering.  Looking  about 
despairingly  I  detected  through  the  dense 
tangle  a  large  boulder  rising  perhaps  to  a 
height  of  thirty  feet  and  in  line  with  the  onlj 
open  space  through  the  forest  of  towering 
pines.  From  this  boulder  it  might  be  possiUe 
to  see  the  base  of  the  cliff. 

Leaving  my  boots,  coat  and  rifle  at  the 
foot  of  the  boulder  I  climbed  to  the  top  in 
frantic  haste.  One  glance  showed  the 
bottom  of  the  cliff  in  plain  sight.  Then 
weak  and  dizzy  from  the  effort  I  dosed  mj 
eyes  and  sank  limply  down  with  a  happj 
sense  of  triumph. 

From  the  boulder  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cliff  was  less  than  a  hundred  paces. 
The  cliff  stood  at  the  head  of  the  narrow, 
deep  caAon  like  a  giant  obstruction  placed 
there  to  prevent  entry  or  egress.  A  wall  of 
five  hundred  feet  in  height  faced  the  caficm* 
In  front  of  the  cliff  was  a  nearly  bare  space 
covered  with  flat  rocks,  and  at  the  badJL  of 
this  was  a  large  and  apparently  deep  cavc^ 
overhanging  which  was  a  massive  pnrier 
tion  of  stone  like  a  great  hood.  A  ntt 
stream  of  water  ran  from  the  mouth  of  ll 


^^^v^Jmii.'; 


cave  into  ihe  cai'ion.  and  in  a  serits  of  falls 
made  music  so  gentle  (hat  it  seemed  out  of 
barmoDy  in  this  dark  cathedral  with  its  walls 
of  frowninf;  clifl  and  spires  of  towering  trees. 
Faliguc    was    now    for);otten    and    mind 


intensely  alert  as  my  eyes  followed  the  face 
of  cliff  to  the  top  and  I  saw  standing  upon 
the  highest  point  the  form  of  Devil  Dick. 
i'eerinR  over  the  edge  he  moved  al>out  as 
though  not  satisfied.    Hurriedly  he  went  to 
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one  side  and  disappeared,  then  ten  minutes 
later  reappeared  on  a  narrow  ledge  some 
fifty  feet  below  the  summit. 

The  next  instant  I  was  near  to  doubting 
the  reality  of  all  things,  so  unlike  anything  of 
this  world  was  the  sight  upon  which  my 
gaze  rested.  Standing  in  the  mouth  of  the 
cave  were  a  man  and  a  woman.  Hand  in 
hand  they  stood,  the  man  in  the  garb  of  an 
Indian  adept  and  the  woman  in  a. robe  of 
white.  I  knew  that  it  was  Giuseppe  and 
Inez  Castro  whom  I  saw,  but  so  diflFer- 
ent  in  surrounding  and  condition  from  my 
wildest  imagining  that  it  seemed  impossible 
to  believe  the  evidence  of  my  senses.  For  a 
moment  they  stood  thus  silently  looking  into 
space,  then  the  teacher  walked  slowly  to  the 
front  and  right  side  of  the  cave.  The  woman 
follow^ed,  walking  as  one  asleep  or  in  a 
trance.  They  stood  partially  concealed  by 
the  low  branches  of  an  oak-tree.  The  man 
took  a  book  from  his  robe  and  went  through 
the  form  of  a  brief  ceremony.  Then  he  rang 
the  chimes.  The  bells  were  so  concealed 
among  the  branches  that  I  could  not  see 
them.  I  think  they  could  not  have  been 
seen  from  the  outside  from  any  direction. 
The  chimes  sounded  as  they  did  the  first 
time  I  heard  them,  except  that  here  the 
tones  were  very  loud  and  clear.  The  full 
tones  of  the  bells  were  given,  evidently  that 
they  might  be  heard  by  the  people  to  whom 
they  carried  their  dread  note  of  warning. 

The  melody  of  the  chimes  filled  the  deep 
cailon  with  music  as  wild  and  weird  as  ever 
human  ear  had  heard.  Three  times  they 
rang.  The  last  notes  were  sounding  faintly 
when,  mingling  with  their  dying  echoes,  came 
a  scream  of  deadly  terror,  a  shriek  that 
might  have  come  from  the  lips  of  unfortu- 
nates in  the  agony  of  torture.  It  stopped  the 
beating  of  my  heart  and  chilled  the  blood  in 
my  veins.  From  the  ledge  of  rock  where  I  had 
last  seen  him  Devil  Dick  w^as  hurtling 
through  the  air,  headlong  to  his  doom.  His 
arms  were  outstretched  and  I  saw  that  in  one 
clenched  hand  he  held  the  dismembered 
branch  of  a  tree  and  in  the  other  the  black 
bag  which  he  had  carried  upon  his  shoulders 
from  the  cabin.  My  eyes  followed  him 
down,  down  to  the  projecting  rocks  above 
the  cave.  Then  a  great  flame  of  fire  was  fol- 
lowed by  darkness.  The  mountains  seemed 
rocking  like  boats  on  a  mad  sea;  they  were 
falling  upon  me.  There  was  bursting  agony 
of  sound;  then  silence,  darkness  and 
oblivion. 


When  consdousness  returned  I  was  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  the  great  boulder.  I  was 
unable  to  rise  and  lay  still  for  a  long  time. 
My  mind  as  well  as  my  body  was  strangely 
numb.  I  wondered  whether  I  Was  fatally 
hurt  but  was  little  interested.  There  was 
another  sharp  peal  of  thunder  and  I  felt 
there  would  be  rain.  The  thought  of  be- 
coming wet  was  more  distasteful  than  the 
thought  of  death.  I  was  annoyed  because 
my  rifle  would  be  lying  on  the  wet  ground. 
I  thought  if  I  should  die  no  one  in  the  world 
would  ever  know  how  I  came  to  my  death. 
There  were  many  reasons  why  no  one 
would  come  to  this  spK>t,  perhaps  for  many 
years.  Would  my  fate  add  another  pain  to 
the  sorrow  that  h^d  clouded  the  young  life  d 
Mariana?  I  felt  that  it  would.  I  again 
drifted  into  obli\'ion  that  was  like  sleep. 

I  awoke  with  cold  rain  beating  in  my  face. 
The  sky  was  black  with  clouds  from  which 
lightning  flashed.  The  crashing  and  boom- 
ing of  thunder  was  like  cannons  in  a  battle. 
My  senses  were  alive  now.  I  crawled  under 
the  edge  of  the  boulder  out  of  the  beating  rain. 

I  now  began  to  think  of  that  which  had 
happened.  I  had  survived,  but  what  of 
others?  The  air  was  not  cold,  but  I  put  on 
my  hunting  coat  and  shivered.  I  closed  my 
eyes  but  could  not  shut  from  them  the  fate 
of  Devil  Dick.  It  was  like  many  deaths  in 
one.  The  fall  from  the  cliff  was  certain, 
dreadful  death  and  in  the  black  bag  he  must 
have  carried  enough  deadly  explosive  to  kill 
a  thousand  men.  Had  other  lives  been 
destroyed  by  an  act  for  which  I  was  in  part 
responsible?  I  feared  to  ask  myself  the 
question. 

I  rose  to  my  feet  with  painful  effort,  then 
moved  to  higher  ground  alx)ve  the  boulder 
and  turnpd  my  face  to  the  cliff.  If  by  the 
mercy  of  (}od  I  had  never  seen  that  sight 
how  different  would  be  the  life  I  have  to 
l(X)k  back  upon!  The  mouth  of  the  cave, 
the  great  projecting  rock  above,  the  tree  in 
which  the  chimes  were  rung,  were  all  gone; 
wiped  from  the  face  of  nature  as  though  they 
had  never  been.  And  the  poor  unsuspecting 
souls  who  had  stood  there  in  fancied 
security!  Of  their  fate  I  was  the  only 
witness.  Their  awful  doom  was  known  to 
none  other  than  myself,  and  I  alone  of  all  the 
world  must  carry  the  strange  secret.  For 
should  I  dare  to  tell  the  truth  men  would 
declare  me  a  madman,  and  none  could  be 
found  to  seek  with  me  the  proof. 
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The  truth  would  be  taken  as  a  fantastic 
tale,  the  creation  of  an  idle  fancy  or  a  mind 
distraught.  Either  that,  or  some  accusation 
would  be  laid  at  my  door.  Not  even  Mari- 
ana's love  could  stand  a  trial  like  this.  I 
could  not  ask  it.  The  prejudice  of  family 
and  friends  would  be  against  me,  and 
though  faith  opposed  by  reason  should  re- 
main she  could  not  withstand  their  verdict. 
Of  all  the  unhappiness  I  had  brought  upon 
myself  and  others  I  felt  most  keenly  now  th^ 
cold,  unspoken  parting  from  Mariana. 
Standing  in  the  presence  of  the  awful 
tragedy  which  must  take  us  far  apart  I  knew 
the  light  within  the  dusky  eyes  of  this  inno- 
cent maiden  would  be  the  dearest,  saddest 
memory  I  would  carry  with  me. 

All  this  passed  through  my  mind  more 
quickly  than  it  is  told.  Silence,  eflFacement 
from  the  places  and  people  who  knew  me 
was  the  only  way  left,  a  way  leading  far  into 
a  world  of  which  I  then  knew  little. 

For  a  moment  I  stopped  to  look  about  me. 
The  storm  had  gone  by  and  the  noonday 
sun  shone  bright.  Raindrops  gleamed 
upon  emerald  leaves  like  jewels.  A  gentle 
breeze  sighed  softly  through  the  great  pines 
and  the  melody  of  singing  birds  floated  upon 
the  warm  air.  But  within  myself  the  storm 
still  raged,  a  storm  of  regret  and  self -accu- 
sation. The  black  clouds  of  remorse  cast  a 
shadow  on  my  soul  that  has  rested  darkly 
there  through  all  the  passing  years. 

The  way  of  escape  was  the  problem  be- 
fore me  and  it  was  quickly  solved.  In- 
stinctively my  mind  turned  to  Thief  Charley, 
and  that  night  I  lay  in  the  cabin  of  the  rene- 
gade on  the  banks  of  the  San  Antonio. 
With  this  outlaw  I  had  made  terms  and  on 
the  following  night  he  was  to  go  with  me  to 
Jolon  and  carry  to  the  nearest  lx)at  landing 
the  few  articles  I  could  not  leave  behind. 
This  was  to  be  done  under  cover  of  darkness 
that  none  in  Jolon  might  know  of  my  going. 
Like  many  another  thief,  Charley  was  not, 
I  hoped,  without  a  sense  of  honor,  and  I 
bound  the  pledge  of  secrecy  upon  him  as 
strong  as  I  could  with  liberal  pay.  It  was 
not  until  a  later  hour,  when  more  money  had 
been  paid  and  the  brandy  flask  had  done  its 
part,  that  the  well-oiled  tongue  of  the  secre- 
tive son  of  the  wilderness  cleared  away  some 
uncertainties  in  my  troubled  mind. 

Thief  Charley  knew  of  the  cave  under  the 
cliff  and  its  occupants.  Until  recently  no 
other  than  himself,  white  man  or  red,  had 
seen  it.    He  had  found  it  a  few  years  before 


while  hiding  from  justice  and  had  used  it  as  a 
place  of  refuge.  The  trail  by  which  it  could 
be  reached  was  so  blind  and  difficult  that  no 
stranger  could  follow  it.  In  one  place 
descent  had  to  be  made  by  use  of  ropes.  On 
the  lower  side  approach  was  impossible  on 
account  of  the  den  of  snakes. 

The  outlaw  had  been  sought  by  the  young 
teacher  for  his  knowledge  of  the  mountains, 
but  he  could  not  say  why  he  told  him  the 
secret  of  the  cave.  He  could  not  refuse 
anything  he  asked.  The  teacher  knew 
what  was  in  his  mind  before  he  told  him. 
With  two  young  Indians  he  had  made  many 
trips  to  the  cave,  carrying  there  the  things 
Giuseppe  desired.  They  went  always  in  the 
night  and  the  work  was  hard.  The  bells 
and  the  books  were  very  heavy.  The 
beautiful  white  girl  had  been  carried  over  the 
trail  by  himself  and  another  Indian.  It  was 
easy  for  one  who  had  seen  her  to  understand 
the  teacher's  love  for  her.  Any  man  would 
have  loved  her  madly,  she  was  so  beautiful. 

Only  a  few  days  before  the  present  time 
Giuseppe  had  come  in  the  night  time  to 
Thief  Charley's  cabin.  He  said  that  he  was 
going  to  leave  the  cave  and  go  on  a  long 
journey  over  the  sea  and  must  have  help  to 
make  the  start.  To  no  one  but  the  outlaw 
and  one  other  trusted  man  was  the  secret 
to  l>e  confided. 

Thief  Charley  did  not  know  that  the 
young  teacher  had  gone  upon  a  longer 
journey  and  to  a  more  mysterious  country 
than  any  land  across  the  sea,  and  that  there 
was  one  who  would  guard  his  secret  well 
because  of  his  fear  that  the  truth  should  be 
known. 

WTien  the  dim  shadows  of  star-lit  even- 
ings fall  upon  my  pathway  there  comes  to 
my  ears  the  sad  melcxly  of  distant  bells 
ringing  a  recjuiem  to  the  beautiful  maiden 
of  Jolon,  bringing  to  my  troubled  soul  the 
truth  that  I  alone  of  her  race  or  kindred 
know  the  tragic  end  that  came  to  her.  It  is 
then  I  feel  that  I  must  give  this  writing  to 
the  world  that  all  may  know  the  truth,  and, 
when  that  is  done,  go  to  that  wild,  lone  spot 
and  upon  the  stone  beneath  which  she 
found  an  unhallowed  grave  inscribe  these 
words: 

HERE  SLEEPS 
THE  BEAUTIFUL  INEZ 

From  the  Cruel  Fate  of  Earth  She 

WAS  Saved  by  the  Will  of 

Heaven 
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To  do  this  might  quiet  a  ghost  that  walks 
within  the  empty  chambers  of  a  wasted  life; 
might  help  belief  that  in  this  tragedy  of  long 
ago  I  was  but  the  instrument  of  fate  which 
wrought  the  end  of  human  lives  that  greater 
evil  might  not  be. 

Tending  the  flowers  and  the  young  com 
and  peppers  in  a  dooryard  of  Jolon  there 
long  has  been  in  summer  days  a  woman  in 
whose  memory  the  chimes  of  Santa  Lucia 
still  live.  Had  you  asked  her  she  would 
have  told  you  in  a  voice  which  was  low  and 
sad  that  upon  the  day  when  the  chimes  last 
rang  Are  flamed  from  heaven,  the  great  oak 
near  her  humble  dwelling  was  riven  from 
crown  to  root  and  the  thick  walls  of  the 
mission  were  cracked  by  the  trembling 
earth.  She  would  sit  long  when  you  left 
her  looking  through  the  mist  in  her  eyes 
at  the  mountain  whose  summit  rises 
toward  those  blue  flelds  where  man  has 
not  trod  and  the  glory  of  the  stars  is 
undimmed. 

From  the  window  at  which  I  am  writing 
these  last  lines  my  eyes  wander  to  the  once 
familiar  beauty  of  the  Golden  Gate  and  the 
bay  of  San  Frandsco,  but  not  long  can  even 
this  enthralling  picture  claim  my  attention. 
For  before  me  lies  a  newly-opened  letter 
which  tells  me  a  strange  absorbing  story 
of  unchanged  devotion,  and  of  this  I  would 
tell  the  reader  as  women  tell  in  a  postscript 
the  most  important  news  of  all.  It  is  the 
happy  story  that  in  the  loyal  soul  of  Mariana 
is  still  shrined  the  memory  of  a  wayward 
youth,  the  love  of  whom  through  all  the 
changing  years  has  left  no  room  for  others. 
It  is  a  simple  story  of  faith  in  God  and  man 
to  which  I  have  been  a  stranger  for  so  many 
years  that  my  eager  impulse  is  to  share  with 
others  my  new-bom  hope  and  happiness. 
That  being  done,  there  is  another  part  so 
interesting  to  many  as  well  as  to  myself,  and 
so  important  that  it  be  clearly  understo<xi, 
that  I  shall  give  it  here  in  the  simple,  honest 
words  in  which  it  came  to  me  this  moming. 

"It  gives  me  great  happiness,  dear  Juan, 
to  tell  you  that  which  will  take  away  your 
distrust  of  our  holy  church  !)ecause  of  the 
awful  sin  of  the  man  we  knew  as  Giuseppe. 
We  have  known  for  years  that  he  was  a  bold 
impostor  who  deceived   the   good   Father 


Sanchez  and  the  people  of  Jolon.  It  has 
caused  me  much  sorrow  that  you,  too,  did 
not  know  the  truth.  It  was  soon  after  the 
disappearance  of  Giuseppe  that  a  report  was 
sent  to  the  head  of  the  church  and  after  the 
long  time  required  for  investigation  and 
transmission  by  mail,  which  was  slow  In 
those  days,  the  oflidal  statement  came  and 
was  read  in  the  mission  to  all  the  people. 
It  said  that  the  man  called  Giuseppe  had  fled 
from  India  a  fugitive  from  justice  and  that 
he  had  never  been  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  church.  Even  the  name  he  bore 
was  not  his  own  but  was  stolen  from  a 
young  student  of  the  church  who  died  on 
the  voyage  with  him,  as  were  also  the  letters, 
papers  and  books  which  he  used  to  change 
his  identity  and  establish  himself  on  this 
far-away  shore.  He  only  juggled  with  holy 
religion  and  the  love  of  pure  women  as  do 
men  of  the  far  East  with  pagan  things.  It 
is  hard  to  believe  any  man  could  be  so 
wicked,  and  the  only  regret  you  should  feel 
for  that  which  you  tell  me  of  his  death  is 
that  the  time  did  not  sooner  come  to  rid  the 
earth  of  one  so  unfit  to  live.  Our  dear  Inez 
we  have  deeply  moumed,  but  happier  indeed 
is  her  fate  with  a  God  who  is  merciful  as 
well  as  just  than  with  those  of  earth  who  too 
often  are  neither  merdf  ul  nor  just  to  the  weak 
and  innocent  who  go  astray."- 

There  is  much  more  in  this  letter  which  I 
read  with  the  joy  of  one  who  has  famished 
long  in  the  desert,  and  having  come  to  a 
spring  of  pure  cold  water  sees  beyond  the 
green  of  forest  and  meadow  and  the  hop>e  of 
happiness  in  this  world  and  the  next.  My 
joy  I  hope  the  reader  will  share,  but  I  cannot 
ask  him  to  go  further  in  reading  that  which 
is  for  my  eyes  alone. 

Coming  through  the  budding  branches 
at  my  casement  the  soft  breath  of  the  wind 
tells  me  that  the  first  flowers  of  fragrant 
springtime  are  opening  in  the  valley  of  the 
San  Antonio  and  that  soon  the  mocking- 
birds will  be  building  their  nest  in  the  pepper 
tree  by  the  mission  wall.  In  the  full  glory 
of  early  summer  the  young  com  and  pep- 
pers will  grow  in  the  dooryard  and  again 
Mariana  will  sit  under  the  fig-trees  of  Jolon, 
with  one  beside  her  in  whose  heart  the  fire 
of  other  days  still  bums,  not  with  the  fickle 
flame  of  youth  but  with  subdued  and  stead- 
fast li^t  which  shall  not  fail. 
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Which  shall  I  he — a  farmer  or  a  stenographer^  an  orchardist  or  a  school-teacher ^  a  hook' 
keeper  or  a  truck- gardener,  a  milliner  or  a  ranch-manager y  a  modiste  or  a  dairy  maid?  In 
crowded  cities  East  and  West,  women  weary  of  business  life  are  asking  themselves  these  questions; 
wondering  confusedly  which  is  the  wise  way  to  personal  and  financial  freedom;  what  the  profil- 
ahle  course  to  pursue  when  handicapped  by  lack  of  means,  and  inexperience  with  the  great  world 
of  growing  things  beyond  the  horizon  of  city  house-tops. 

To  these  perplexed  but  courageous  breadwinners,  the  struggles  and  successes — there  tire  few 
failures — of  otlier  women  who  have  "biased  the  traiP  in  quest  of  health  and  wealth  may  prove 
helpful  in  the  solving  of  their  own  problems.  What  woman  has  done,  woman  may  do.  Just 
what  some  of  the  Oregonidns  did  who  went  pioneering  in  petticoats  is  related  in  the  following 
article: 


THE  resources  and  the  opportuni- 
ties of  the  West  know  no  sex. 
Women  workers  are  honored. 
And  they  are  proud  of  their  work 
and  their  accomplishments.  They 
feel  that  on  the  day  when  they  agreed  to  go 
into  partnership  with  nature  to  accomplish 
some  useful  task,  on  that  day  life  began 
anew. 

Said  the  president  of  a  farmer's  club,  at  a 
woman's  farming  institute  in  the  North- 
west: "I  would  rather  plow  than  sweep. 
Berry-picking  is  medicine.  Handling  horses 
is  a  tonic.  Agricultural  colleges  make  land 
tillage  the  most  scientific  of  all  employ- 
ments." 

A  few  years  ago  Miss  Catherine  Sanson 
(now  Mrs.  Frank  Laurendine  of  Portland, 
Oregon)  located  a  timber  homestead  near  the 
Siletz  Indian  reservation  in  western  Oregon. 
There  were  no  railroads,  not  even  a  wagon- 
road,  so  Miss  Sanson  was  obliged  to  ride 
horseback  twelve  miles  to  her  claim.  Along 
one  of  the  mountain  trails,  when  moving  in, 
she  met  a  solemn  procession  with  the  body 
of  another  woman,  who  had  died  far  out  in 
the  wilderness,  strapped  on  the  back  of  a 
gentle  horse.  But  the  ambitious  young 
woman  pushed  on,  lived  the  required  time 
in  her  lonely  cabin,  and  secured  title  for  the 
timber  claim  which  she  later  sold  for  eight 
thousand  dollars. 

The  experiences  of  Mrs.  S.  C.  Dyer  of 
Salem,  Oregon,  also  in  the  same  section, 
took  a  very  different  turn.  She  located  as  a 
"squatter"  on  a  tract  of  Indian  reservation 
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land,  before  it  was  opened  to  entry.  Every- 
thing had  to  be  carried  in,  sixteen  miles  on 
a  pack-horse.  Mrs.  Dyer  hired  a  man  to 
clear  ten  acres  and  had  a  small  cabin  built 
for  herself  and  children.  A  later  survey 
proved  her  cabin  and  clearing  to  be  on  the 
adjoining  claim,  so  she  had  a  second  cabin 
built  and  a  second  patch  cleared.  Another 
survey  compelled  her  to  build  still  a  third 
cabin.  The  man  whose  land  she  had  un- 
wittingly improved  by  the  two  clearings  and 
the  two  cabins,  accepted  the  donations  with- 
out a  word.  Her  trying  experiences  were 
not  ended  here  for  she  was  taken  seriously 
ill  and  compelled  to  spend  months  in  a  hos- 
pital. During  the  forced  absence  her  daim 
was  "jumped"  and  contested,  and  patents 
for  the  land  were  held  up  by  the  govern- 
ment. Her  lawyer  advised  her  to  relinquish^ 
and  she  thus  lost  $600  in  expenses  and  the 
chance  of  getting  a  valuable  piece  of  prop- 
erty that  she  had  hoped  would  help  her  to 
educate  her  children.  But  hers  was  an  un- 
usual case  of  adversity. 

The  land  instinct  was  first  stirred  in  Miss 
Rosa  Thiel  of  Seattle,  she  says,  when,  with 
her  hair  stiU  in  crinklets,  she  heard  her 
parents  talk  of  early  homesteading  expe- 
riences. This  instinct  lay  dormant  through 
convent  schooldays  and  until  she  joined  a 
company  of  homesteaders  and  went  to 
Quincy,  Grant  county,  in  eastern  Wash- 
ington, where  she  selected  a  quarter-section 
of  land.  Little  was  known  of  the  soil  fer- 
tility at  that  time,  excepting  that  bunch- 
grass  horses  thrived.    She  purchased  a  load 
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kept  in  mind,  of  course,  regarding  all  such 
land  openings,  that  they  are  lotteries,  with 
the  winning  chance  very,  very  slight. 

A  number  of  Chicago  seamstresses  a  few 
years  ago  began  saving  up  their  earnings 
and  filed  on  i6o  acres  of  irrigated  -Carey 
Act  land  in  Idaho.  They  becami  intcrtsted 
in  western  irrigated  land  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Dressmakers'  Art  Club,  and  the  original 
eight  banded  together,  calling  themselves 
"The  Idaho  Guild."  Others  later  joined 
the  group,  pooling  their  earnings  and  mak- 
ing payments  on  the  land.  After  the  last 
land  payment  was  made  they  sent  one  of 
their  number.  Miss  Glenna  Lynch,  to 
Wendell,  Idaho,  to  gain  formal  title. 

Mrs.  Margeret  Cross  has  made  a  plucky 
fight  against  the  isolation  of  the  frontier  and 
the  silent  fates.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  was  reared  in 
comfort,  but  the  land  instinct  impelled  her 
a  few  years  ago  to  take  up  a  homestead 
about  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Wilson 
creek,  Washington.  To  help  in  paying 
expenses,  she  engaged  to  leach  the  nearby 
country  school.  While  teaching  and  main- 
taining residence  on  her  homestead,  she  met 
and  was  won  by  a  young  law  student,  F.  M. 
Cross,  who,  upon  finishing  his  law  course, 
also  filed  upon  a  homestead  and  engaged  to 
teach  a  country  school.     After  their  mar- 


riage  in  Spokane  they  both  planned  to  teach 
school  until  title  had  l)een  secured  for  the 
two  homesteads,  Imt  about  this  time  the 
husband  died.  The  young  widow  continued 
to  teach,  and  to  maintain  residence  on  the 
homestead.  Her  material  consolation,  when 
tide  is  secured,  will  be  in  the  ownership  of  a 
splendid  tract  of  land  which  when  irrigated, 
as  it  raay  be,  will  be  worth  perhaps  between 
$150  and  $350  an  acre. 

Another  woman  who  knows  what  it 
means  to  pioneer  Is  Miss  Alice  Durbin,  who 
owns  and  manages  a  360-acre  farm  near 
Huntington,  Oregon.  Her  father  located 
the  initial  homestead  of  the  large  tract  in 
1875.  When  Miss  Durbin  was  a  mere  child 
her  mother  died,  leaving  the  daughter  to  care 
for  the  four  brothers.  From  her  earliest 
years  Miss  Durbin  was  fond  of  the  out-of- 
doors,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  family 
compelled  her  also  to  often  help  her  father. 
Together  they  did  much  of  the  farming  on  ■ 
her  father's  land  and  on  her  own  adjoining 
quarter- section  homestead.  Also,  much 
hard  work  was  done  in  planning  out  and 
constructing  the  irrigation  system  that  now 
supplies  water  to  a  large  tract  of  land.  Miss 
Durbin  was  bom  at  Salem,  Oregon,  in  1856, 
yet  so  devoted  has  she  been  to  the  large 
farm  which  she  homesteadcd  and  inherited 
from  her  father,  that  up  to  a  little  time  ago 
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is  treated  individually,  graded  and  packed 
in  mathematical  order  and  as  carefully  as 
Are  fancy  apples,  peaches  or  oranges.  The 
Diistress  of  the  farm  inspects  every  box  of 
fruit  before  it  is  nailed  up,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  orchaid'a  reputation  demands  a 
wort^able  and  iron-clad  system  of  picking, 
grading  and  inspecting.  The  highest  wages 
are  paid,  but  practically  perfect  work  is 
demanded.  A  normal  output  of  the  ten-acre 
orchard  is  fifty  tons  of  fruit.  Be^des  spray- 
ing the  trees  once  a  year  and  cultivating  the 
ground  twice — Mrs.  Webb-Smith  having 
devised      her      own  • 

method  of  cultivation 
— there  is  little  direct 
orchard  work  until 
the  picking  season. 
Then  everything 
comes  at  once,  de- 
manding executive 
dull,  firm  business 
judgment  and  expert 
scientific  knowledge. 
The  cherry  season 
lasts  only  a  month, 
hence  the  army  of 
pickers,  graders  and 
workers. 

The  fancy  poultry, 
blooded  swine,  sheep, 
and  dairy  cows  serve 
to  balance  and  diver- 
sify this  farm's  re- 
sources. A  fleece  from 
one  of  the  sheep  was 
awarded  the  gold 
medal  at  the  recent 
A-Y-P  Exposition. 
These  animals  have 

taken  so  many  blue  Mn.  Marion  mwtKox.  of 
and  red  ribbons  and  '""'"'ifJ.'iTi'B  iiuwu"! 

banners    at    various 

fairs  that  count  has  been  lost.  The  young 
woman  manager  of  the  Webb  Cherry  Farm, 
at  the  time  when  I  interviewed  her,  had 
recently  become  the  wife  of  the  young  man 
who  had  served  for  over  a  year  as  foreman 
of  the  farm.  I  asked  her  if  she  now  in- 
tended to  devote  less  time  to  her  farm  and 
orchard  work. 

"No,  more"  she  unhesitatingly  answered. 
Fruit-growing  is  especially  appealing  to 
the  women  workers  of  the  West.  The  duties 
are  exacting  during  only  a  few  months  of 
the  year,  and  the  large  profits  permit  all  of 
the  heavy  work  to  be  done  by  hired  experts. 


The  work  is  dean,  out-of-doors,  and  ex- 
tremely fascinating.  The  producing  land  is 
concentrated  into  a  comparatively  few  acres, 
permitting  the  better  orchards  to  be  kept  as 
neat  as  jewelry  shops,  with  each  twig  pol- 
ished and  having  a  definite  value. 

A  society  woman  of  Tacoma,  Mrs.  L.  U. 
Loomis,   and   her  two  daughters,   several 
years  ago  became  interested  in  horticulture 
and    purchased    a    twenty- five -acre   apple 
orchard   near   FJlensburg.     They   wanted 
open-air  recreation  and  an  opportunity  to' 
live  the  simple  life.    Their  friends  dubbed 
them     fad-followers, 
since  they  had  bad 
no  training  for  such 
work.     But   the   or- 
chard     was     trans- 
formed  into  one  of 
the    best  -  cared  -  for 
tracts  in  the  county, 
and  soon   they   har- 
vested    a    crop     of 
r2,ooo     boxes     of 
choice  apples,  filling 
ten  refrigerator  cars. 
MissEda  Cameron, 
of     White    Salmon, 
Wa^ngton,  a  college 
girl  who  is  assisting 
her  father,  says: 

"An  orchard  isn't 
the  cheapest  thing  to 
start,  but  it  pays  so 
well  in  the  long  run 
that  it  is  extremely 
profitable.  The  price 
of  raw  apple  land 
varies,  but  there  are 
still  tracts  at  $50  and 
Howl  KiviT.  on'Roii.  UD  1 1 00  an  acre  and  even 
I^HitfiRrt  «"i!'  '"^  '^^ '"  remote  locali- 

ties. It  costs  from  $75 
to  Si5oan  acre  to  clear  and  plant.  Non-resi- 
dents have  these  orchards  well  cared  for  at 
a  cost  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  per  acre 
for  the  year.  Lilieral  terms  can  generally 
be  secured  in  buying  the  land,  so,  if  there  is 
a  will,  there  is  a  way  for  any  nature-lover 
to  have  an  orchard  for  a  hobby.  And  what 
a  paying  hobby,  too  I  A  half-acre  of  Spitzen- 
burgs  netted  us  SH^o  last  year.  Strawljerries 
between  (he  appk-trce  rows  help  along  with 
the  e.xi>i;nses  and  make  a  nice  profit.  No 
wonder  New  Yorkers  and  (lennans  pay 
such  prices  for  our  Spitxenburgs.  They 
can't  be  duplicated  anywhere." 
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Miss  Helen  Crawford  became  interested 
in  practical  horticulture  while  professor  of 
elocution  in  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College. 
She  first  purchased  ten  acres  and  planted 
half  of  it  to  apples,  but  sold  her  orchard  for 
a  g(XKl  price  and  l>egan  hK)king  about  for 
walnut  land.  She  decided  to  locate  near 
Lebanon,  in  the  heart  of  the  Willamette 
valley,  and  in  1908  purchased  twenty-nine 
and  one-half  acres  of  the  l)est  l)ottom-land 
and  began  her  creative  work  by  transform- 
ing a  hop  house  on  the  tract  into  a  com- 
fortable dwelling.  She  then  purchased  and 
planted  the  best  of  walnut  trees.  Peach 
trees  were  used  as  "fillers"  for  the  sixteen 
acres  of  walnuts.  Nine  acres  more  of  peach 
trees  were  later  planted,  making  an  orchard 
of  twenty  acres.  The  first  season,  part  of  the 
expense  money  was  made  by  growing  corn 
and  potatoes  between  the  rows;  later, 
several  acres  of  strawberries,  which  will 
clear  Si 00  an  acre  each  year,  were  set  out. 

Miss  Crawford  confesses  that  the  labor 
problem  will  not  be  an  easy  one  to  solve, 
saying:  "Almost  any  kind  of  man  can  plow, 
but  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  gray  matter  to 
keep  from  plowing  out  the  trees."  She  has 
done  her  own  pruning  according  to  Oregon 
Agricultural  College  methods,  and  intends 
to  superintend  the  orchard  until  it  comes 
into  bearing.  Miss  Crawford's  advice  to 
other  teachers  and  to  worn-out  professional 
men  and  women  is  to  "go  and  do  likewise, 
if  they  desire  peace,  contentment  and  profita- 
ble labor.  Let  them  study  plant  life  with 
Bailey,  the  unity  of  life  with  Kmerson,  and 
*The  Life  of  the  Bee*  with  Maeteriinck." 

"Larkspur,"  in  the  Hood  river  valley, 
Oregon,  is  the  country  home  of  Mrs.  Marion 
MacRac,who  not  only  manages  the  develop- 
ment of  her  apple  orchard,  but  sells  real 
estate  in  the  vallcv.  She  came  to  Portland 
in  1Q07 — "with  the  timber  claim  and  home- 
stead bee  buzzing  uproariously  in  my  bon- 
net" she  savs.  Circumstances  turned  her 
in  the  direction  of  Hood  river  fruit  land,  and 
she  paid  down  her  entire  bank  roll — just 
twenty-five  dollars — for  an  option  on  a 
twenty-acre  tract  valued  at  $750.  She  went 
back  to  Portland  to  earn  the  payments  as 
they  came  due,  and  to  hire  the  tract  cleared 
and  planted  to  apple  trees.  All  of  her  land 
ventures  have  proved  successful.  Nothing  is 
left  to  chance,  however.  For  example,  in  or- 
der to  study  the  soil  formation  of  HikkI  river 
valley  she  went  to  the  lx)ttom  of  a  140-foot 
well  on  a  rope;  and  she  has  spent  weeks  in 


tramping  and  driving  over  the  lands  that 
she  has  sold.  In  onler  to  pay  ex|>enses  until 
the  trees  come  into  I  Hearing  the  Larkspur 
orchard  has  bcH?n  made  to  produce  several 
crops  of  strawberries  l)etween  the  rows. 

In  the  rough.  Larkspur  cost  S750;  now  it 
is  counted  to  be  worth  just  $20,000 — ^and  it 
is  not  for  sale  at  that  price.  Mrs.  MacRae 
attributes  her  success  to  careful  attention  to 
details,  and  because  she  so  thoroughly  be- 
lieves in  Hood  river  lands  and  fruits.  "I 
talk  Hcxxi  river,  dream  Hood  river,  and 
breathe  Hood  river"  she  says.  "One  of  the 
greaf  charms  of  fruit-growing  is  that  it 
keeps  one  in  the  country  only  during  the 
pleasant  part  of  the  year  when  one  really 
wants  to  be  there.  After  the  har>'est  and 
shipping  season,  an  orchardist  is  free  to 
spend  the  winter  where  he  pleases,  or  to 
engage  in  other  business." 

One  of  the  successful  real -estate  dealers 
of  the  Northwest  is  a  Seattle  woman.  Miss 
Corrinne  Simpson.  Her  fortune  is  due  to 
successful  manipulation  of  large  acreage,  and 
tide-land  options  and  contracts.  She  recently 
completed  a  $20,000  residence  on  one  of  the 
finest  quarter  blocks  in  the  city. 

Another  real-estate  success  concerns  Mrs. 
C.  A.  Wells,  who  came  to  Portland  in  1906 
with  but  little  capital,  and  as  the  result  of 
\\'ise  investments  recently  completed  a  three- 
story  apartment  and  store  building  at  a  cost 
of  830,000.  She  was  first  attracted  to  the 
West  in  1902,  when  she  left  her  Indiana 
home  and  localcH:l  on  a  homestead  in 
Oklahoma.  She  there  passed  through  a 
peri(xl  of  bad-crop  years  and  was  retjuired 
to  vigorously  defend  her  homestead  against 
claim-jumpers.  The  farm  is  now  valued  at 
between  84000  and  85000.  Coming  on  to 
Portland  from  Oklahoma,  she  earned  her 
first  money  by  canvassing  on  the  street, 
saving  enough  to  make  payments  on  four 
lots  bought  in  a  residence  suburb.  The  lots 
were  sold  at  a  good  profit  after  keeping  them 
a  year,  and  she  underttK)k  larger  deals  with 
like  success. 

In  Coos  county,  Oregon,  is  a  woman, 
Mrs.  S.  A.  ^'()akam,  who  has  made  an 
cnviai)le  success  in  the  dair}ing  business. 
Having  been  left  a  widow  she  reorganized 
the  small  dairy  and  addc^i  to  it  by  taking  up 
a  homestead.  She  now  owns  a  large  dairy 
ranch  and  is  one  of  the  recognized  state 
leaders  in  her  work,  having  servwl  as  county 
milk  inspector  and  as  vice-president  of  the 
State  Dair}'  Association. 


~I  kwl  mr  Iwf  Tulo  for  awblle  to  do  tbe  work  mhI  play  e»nb  wltb.   BtU,  par  DiotI  Whkt'i  k  natlvaT" 


On  a  Level 


B>  Neil  Gillespie 


BESIDE  the  trail  sat  Keegan,  gun 
'  in  hand,  and  cursed  the  shivery 
rawness  of  that  hour  of  dawn.  The 
I  cold  had  gripped  him  in  the  weak- 
est spots,  searching  to  the  inner- 
most joints  with  a  grinding  agony.  As  the 
light  broadened  and  prevailed,  the  chilly 
mists  lifted  also  and  stole  away  in  shreds  and 
wicaths  of  trailing  vapor.  Hearing  sharp- 
ened with  sight,  a  sound  fell  into  the  stillness 
that  quickened  his  senses  to  the  vivid  alert- 
ness Uiat  guards  life.  He  strained  his  eyes 
through  the  bushes  that  screened  him,  and 
saw — 

A  nun,  treading  heavily  on  the  toggf 
giound,  paused  for  a  moment  In  the  op*" 
qmcc  and  then,  as  the  path  drc^ped  b 


hollow,  hastened  his  steps  and  disappeared. 
Keegan,  the  rifle  idle  in  his  palms,  stared 
after  him. 

The  captain!  Alone,  and  at  this  hour! 
Incredible  I  The  captain  a  mile  outside 
camp  outposts  at  four  in  the  morning !  Yet 
here  was  the  evidence  of  his  eyes.  What  did 
it  mean?  Were  there  double  dealings  with 
the  guerrillas  of  the  forest?  Was  there  a 
traitor  in  camp  and  he  the  man  least  sus- 
pected? Following  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  he  sprang  to  his  feet. 

No  darker  shadow  moved  in  the  dimness 

of  the  traU.    He  crossed  the  hollow  at  a  run 

«Dd  gained  the  top  of  the  rise.     No  one 

Aan.  Tbe  trail  mounted  steeply  and  passed 

'  of  the  ridge.  Hecliml>ed,  breathing 
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heavily  with  the  weight  of  his  rifle,  and 
halted  abruptly  at  the  turn.  Through  the 
trees,  small  in  the  distance  below,  lay 
Bagumbayan  with  the  fever  mist  over  the 
river;  and  the  captain  sat  by  the  trail  with 
his  head  in  his  hands. 

Keegan,  the  intruder,  hesitated.  Abashed 
by  the  other^s  attitude,  he  fidgeted,  shifting 
uneasy  fingers  on  the  Krag.  His  one 
thought  was  to  get  away,  to  escape  without 
being  seen.  He  moved  and  the  captain 
raised  his  head.  Their  eyes  met — ^the  cap- 
tain's startled,  then  deprecating,  Keegan's 
in  a  long  stare. 

"It's  all  right"  said  the  officer  hurriedly. 
"I  came  out  to  see  the  sunrise.  It's  all  right. 
You  can  go  back." 

But  Keegan  continued  to  stare. 

"D'you  hear  me?" 

"Sure,  I  hear  you." 

"Well  then,  what  are  you  rubbering  about? 
Go  back,  I  tell  you !    It's  all  right." 

Keegan's  eyes  grew  dreamy. 

"Quit  your  staring,  you  fool!"  The  cap- 
tain was  nervous.  "What's  the  matter  with 
you?" 

"I  was  just  wond'ring — that's  all." 

"Well,  quit  your  wondering,  I  tell  you!" 

"Just  wond'ring  why  I  didn't  do  it." 

"Do  what,  you — ?"  The  captain  cursed 
him,  patience  exhausted. 

Keegan  merely  raised  his  Krag.  If  the 
other  had  flinched,  he  would  have  killed  him 
where  he  sat;  but  the  captain  neither 
flinched  nor  paled.  On  the  contrary,  his 
thin  face  quickened  with  interest. 

"So  that's  your  game"  he  commented 
soberly. 

"I  waited  half  the  night  by  the  trail  for 
the  chance  to  pot  you  today." 

"You're  deserting?"  There  was  no  insult 
in  the  voice,  yet  the  sound  of  the  word  set 
Keegan  on  the  defensive. 

"I've  got  the  drop  on  you!"  he  warned. 

The  captain,  bending  forward,  ignored 
him.  "Why?"  he  queried.  "Why?"  His 
eyes  narrowed  with  intensity. 

For  a  moment  Keegan  said  nothing.  He 
had  answered  that  question  again  and  again 
out  of  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit,  but  now, 
from  a  fluent  beginning,  he  came  to  a  stumb- 
ling halt.  Last  night  there  had  been  many 
reasons,  the  long  sweep  of  black  hills  against 
the  stars  had  seemed  the  symbol  of  his  fate. 
He  had  hated  those  mountains  with  a  grow- 
ing hatred  as,  month  after  month,  they 
stood  in   their  circle,  impassively  walling 


him  away  from  all  that  was  good  in  life;  he 
hated  them  now  becaiise  he  hated  every- 
thing that  went  to  make  the  place.  But 
what  share  in  this  had  the  captain? 

His  eyes  returned  to  the  figure  before  him, 
and  suddenly  he  stared  again.  "See  here" 
he  blurted,  "what  are  you  doing  yourself?" 

The  captain  laughed,  but  not  pleasantly. 
"That's  the  hell  of  it"  he  said.  "Desertion's 
no  comer  in  your  little  market!"  Keegan 
gaped  at  him  foolishly  and  the  other,  losing 
patience,  shouted:  "Yes,  I'm  deserting,  you 
pop-eyed  booby !" 

"But— but  what  for?"  The  men  might 
kick  and  swear — they  were  only  human — 
but  the  captain,  the  tin  god  of  their  existence ! 

"Faugh!  You've  no  sense.  And  I  can 
read  your  troubles  without  the  cards.  You're 
tired  of  camp  life,  you're  mad  because  I  gave 
you  extra  outpost  duty,  and  the  canned 
salmon's  upset  your  stomach !" 

Keegan  made  no  answer.  There  were 
many  things  in  his  memory:  hikes  for  in- 
stance, forced  hikes  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
through  all  kinds  of  country,  among  all 
kinds  of  dangers;  hikes  through  gloomy 
valleys,  overtaken  by  night  in  wild  unfriend- 
ly places  where  morning  found  an  outpost 
or  two,  headless  and  mutilated,  at  the  far 
end  of  his  beat;  fruitless  hikes  after  an  enemy 
who  never  appeared  in  any  tangible  form, 
yet  left  his  scars  on  the  detachment;  hikes 
through  a  dreary  rain  that  fell  day  in,  day 
out,  making  of  the  earth  one  vast  bog  on 
which  they  lay  at  night,  wrapped  in  sodden 
blankets.  Then  back  to  camp,  to  drills  and 
to  shakes,  week  after  week,  with  no  mail,  no 
news,  no  diversions  but  the  greasy  card  decks. 

Beans!  How  he  hated  them!  And  sal- 
mon, and  the  everlasting  hardtack ! 

tt  was  the  captain  who  had  given  Keegan 
extra  outpost  duty;  it  was  the  captain  who 
had  ordained  that  Keegan,  being  physically 
fit  because  he  had  the  shakes  but  twice  a 
week  when  other  men  had  them  daily,  should 
stand  guard  three  nights  out  of  five;  and 
Keegan,  homesick,  weary  and  abused, 
bunched  all  his  smoldering  rage  together 
and  pinned  it  to  the  captain. 

"Down  there"  his  officer  was  saying, 
"there're  four  grades  and  a  commission 
between  us,  but  up  here,  we're  on  a  level." 

He  laughed  lightly,  his  sarcasm,  his  gibing 
all  gone.  He  was  almost  eager  in  his  desire 
to  make  friends. 

"What  do  I  care?"  he  fleered  as  Keegan 
recoiled.    "You  deserted  because  you  were 


lonely  but  I  tell  you,  you  don't  know  the 
meaning  of  the  wordl" 

"Lonely?"  repeated  Keegan,  stupidly. 
"What  were  you  lonely  for?" 

"Oh,  you  can't  understand!  You've  no 
idea  what  it  is  to  lie  as  I've  been,  among  men 
and  yet  worse  than  alone.  You  don't  know 
what  it  is  to  sit  idle  day  after  day,  with  no 
one  to  talk  to,  no  one  to  listen  to,  nothing  to 
read,  no  word  of  news  from  home!  It's  hell, 
t  (ell  you.    You  don't  know !" 

"But  there  was  the  lieutenant — six  weeks 
ago."    . 

"Six  weeks!  Six  years!  I  had  my  I»y 
Tasio  for  awhile  to  do  the  work  and  play 
caids  with.  But,  par  Diosf  what's  a  native? 
And  he  ran  away,  I  played  solitaire  then, 
between  drills  and  when  I  had  the  shakes,  to 
keep  my  mind  of!  myself.  I  invcnled  new 
games,  and  wearied  of  them.  I  wrote  letters 
and  tore  them  up.  I  talked  to  the  wall  until 
I  was  afraid  of  myself  and  then — " 

"I  know"  said  Keegan,  nodding.  "It's 
the  damned  fever." 

"It's  everything !  It's  the  life  out  here  in 
the  wilderness,  the  responsibility,  the  know- 
ing your  men  are  dwindling  down,  dying  off 


that  you'll  be  dead  yourself  next  if  relief 
doesn't  come — and  it  never  does!" 

"But  it  will  soon,  sure"  Keegan  insisted. 

"They'll  see  us  planted  first!  It's  the 
waiting  that's  killing  me,  I  tell  you.  You 
don't  know  what  waiting  is — every  day  a  peg 
more  gone  out  of  your  lirain.  My  God,  man, 
I've  got  a  wife  ^nd  child  at  home.  I  can't 
stay  here  to  die!" 

"They'll  be  bringing  a  change  of  orders 
this  trip  sure.  Didn't  we  expect  'em  last 
week?    They  can't  !)e  long." 

Keegan  had  never  argued  thus  with  his 
own  affairs,  but,  for  the  first  time  in  months, 
he  was  not  thinking  of  himself. 

"I  can't  wait"  groaned  the  captain. 

"You've  waited  a  heap  of  time  already. 
A  week  or  two  more's  nothin'." 

"I  can't." 

Over  Bagumbayan  the  fever  mist  clung 
close  as  a  blanket,  and  one  moist  fold,  steal- 
ing up  the  slope,  caught  them  in  its  clammy 

"Vou  can't  'cuz  you've  a  wife  an'  kid? 
What  use'll  a  deserting  off'cer  of  the  I'.  S. 
army  Ite  to  them?" 

"I'll  go  crazy,  I  tell  you!" 
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With  kindling  contempt,  Keegan's  eyes 
ran  the  other  over.  He  spoke  one  word  and 
his  voice  was  not  good  to  hear. 

The  captain  flung  a  hand  to  the  flap  of 
his  holster.  "Remember  who  you  are, 
Keegan !"  he  cried  feverishly. 

Keegan  shrugged.  "What  did  you  say 
youn>elf?  Down  there  it's  private  lo  cap- 
tain, but  up  here  we're  all  on  a  level." 

"No  man  can  call  me  a  coward !" 

"I  never  called  you  that"  soothed  the 
man.  "I  just  said  you  would  be  if  you 
skipped  the  job  without  your  papers." 

The  captain  eyed  him  long  and  suspi- 
ciously. "You're  loco  yourself"  he  con- 
cluded, at  length.  "You  said  you  came  out 
here  to  take  a  pot  shot  at  me,  and  now 
you're  preaching  like  a  pulpit  on  the  sin  of 
desertion.     Que  bay?" 

Keegan  looked  at  his  shoes  and  oS 
through  the  trees.  Of  course  he  had  meant 
to  kill  the  captain;  then,  why  hadn't  he  done 
it? 

The  sun  gilded  the  mountain  tops  and, 
one  by  one,  the  points  in  the  valley  below 
stood  out  through  the  fading  mist  like  bits 
of  the  picture  on  a  photograph  wet  with 
developer.  The  thought  of  the  night  now 
past  seemed  as  the  memory  of  a  bad  dream. 

"I  don't  know"  he  fumbled.  "Maylje  the 
air's  better  up  here.  There  ain't  no  wife  in 
my  lay-out,  but  I'm  going  back.  A  man's 
got  to  stay  with  some  things,  1  guess." 


Their  chilled  bodies  absorbed  the  warmth 
of  the  early  sunlight.  Down  in  the  valley 
the  camp  would  be  astir. 

Keegan  moved  first.  "We'd  best  be  hik- 
ing, sir.    We'll  be  missed." 

He  waited  the  length  of  a  dragging  min- 
ute. Then  the  captain  straightened,  the 
tunic  hanging  in  loose  folds  from  his  gaunt 
shoulders. 

"Attention  1"  he  ordered.  "Deserters 
right  about  face!    Forward,  march!" 

A  stone's  throw  farther,  Keegan  stopped 
short.    "What's  that?"  he  asked  sharply. 

They  stood,  looking  up  the  slope  of  the 
mountain,  straining  their  ears  for  a  repe- 
tition of  the  sound.  Far  above  them,  a  bit 
of  the  trail  was  visible,  and  across  it  lay  a 
line  of  moving  blue  with  the  glint  of  the 
morning  sun  on  polished  steel.  The  two 
below  stared,  open-mouthed. 

"They'll  bring  the  orders!"  cried  the 
captain.  "They'll  bring  the  orders!"  He 
babbled  it  over  and  over  again  like  a  child; 
but  Keegan  was  quite  still. 

The  end  of  the  file  passed  out  of  sight, 
and  the  captain  turned  with  outstretched 
hand. 

"Keegan!"  he  said.  "Keegan,  you  cra^ 
foot,  you!    Shake!" 

But  Keegan,  stiffening,  merely  saluted, 
and  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  came  the  first 
of  the  relief  detachment  who,  seeing  them, 
waved  his  hat. 


Two  Mules 

and  a  Motorist 

An  Automobiling  Article,  Minus  the 

Automobile  but  Describing  a  Joy 

Ride  with  Molly  and  Kitty 

By  Peter  B.  Kyne 


IN  July  the  editor  of  Sunset  called  me 
in  to  his  office  and  informed  me  that 
I  was  looking  thin  and  washed-out.    I 
was.    I  had   automobilitis,  and   I  told 
him  so. 
"Very   well"  said   he.     "I  want  you  to 
write  me  an  automobile  story.    Take  an 
automobile,  go  somewhere  and  write  about 
it." 
"But,"  I  protested,  "where  am  1  to  go?" 
"I'm  sure  I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not 
much  care"  he  informed  me,  "provided  you 
find  a  new  route  in  California.     I  want 
something  NEW  " 

The  same  old  cry !  Something  new  I 
That's  what  brings  gray  hairs  to  we'uns 
who  peddle  the  beloved  children  of  our 
brain  to  saturnine  editors  who  are  never 
satisfied, 

I  got  down  my  atlas  and  turned  to  the 
map  of  California,  only  to  find  that  the 
Sacramento    valley    and    the    sunny    San 
Joaquin  were  still  in  the  same  old  spot,  and, 
it  being  harvest  time  in  that  region,  there 
would  be  nothing  "new"  until  the  early 
rains  brought  forth  the  grass.    My  thoughts 
turned,  perforce,  from  valley  to  mountain — 
in  fact,   I   thought    of    the    remote   Sierra 
where  spring  is  latest,  and  that  vast,  little- 
known  stretch  of  country  on  their  eastern 
^opes.    There   arc  three  counties  there — 
-Uoiu^  loyo  and  Kern — looming  up  as  big 
Original    Colonies;   and 
to  me  that  we  hadn't 
'  for  quite  a  spell; 
o  Mark  Twain, 
ok  "Roughing 
.  on  the  deso- 


lulco.    Evvii  lion-  It  Klr<-s  nie  hiArtuchu 
to  vir\u.-  alxiiit  ll 

late  shores  of  Mono  lake,  and  left  to  poster- 
ity an  entirely  fictitious  account  of  his  ad- 
ventures in  I  hat  section. 

Here,  said  I,  is  something  not  quite  stale. 
So  I  wrote  to  my  friend,  Mr.  W.  G.  Scott, 
corresponding  secreiarj'  of  the  Inyo  Good 
Roads  Club  at  Bishop,  California,  explain- 
ing my  predicament,  and  inquiring  if  his 
club  had  any  good  new  roads  in  stock.  He 
wired  back  that  they  had  only  one,  but  it 
was  a  jo-darlcr  of  a  road.  El  Camino 
Sierra  he  called  it.  I  got  down  my  English- 
Spanish  dictionary  and  discovered  ihat  El 
Camino  Sierra,  literally  translated,  means 
"The  Mountain  Highway." 

I  received  a  lot  more  information  from 
Scott.  K\  Camino  Sierra,  he  told  me,  begins 
at  Bridgeport,  Mono  county,  which  is  a 
village  forgotten,  at  (he  moulh  of  the  Sonora 
Pass,  where  the  Sonora  Slate  Highway  spills 
out  of  the  Sierra  into  the  valley.  From 
Bridgeport,  El  Camino  Sierra  stretches 
southward  to  Mojave,  skirting  the  eastern 
base  of  the  high  Sierra.    Scott  added  that  if 
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I  would  meet  him  in  Bridgeport  we  two 
would  journey  leisurely  down  El  Camino 
Sierra  to  Mojave,  and  if  on  that  trip  I 
couldn't  find  something  to  tell  the  motorists 
of  California  about,  he,  Scott,  would  im- 
merse himself  in  gasoline  and  go  playing 
with  matches.  So,  to  save  the  Hfe  of  this 
reckless  man,  we  met  in  Bridgeport.  I  was 
three  days  getting  there.  It  requires  nerve 
to  get  into  Bridgeport,  but  the  prospects  of 
something  new,  together  with  telegrams  of 
encouragement  received  from  Scott  along 
the  line  of  march,  lightened  the  journey 
considerably.  I  went  from  San  Francisco 
to  Reno,  Nevada;  from  Reno  to  Wabuska; 
thence  to  Mason,  thence  over  the  Copper 
Belt  road  to  Hudson,  which  is  the  end  of  the 
line.  Nothing  else — ^just  the  end.  Here  I 
found  an  auto-stage  waiting,  and  after  a 
fifty-two-mile  drive  across  the  fair  state  of 
Nevada  I  arrived  ultimately  and  found 
Scotty  wailing  for  me  on  the  hotel  porch. 

A  word  here  before  we  start  into  the 
south,  for  Bridgeport  deserves  the  passing 
tribute  of  a  word.  It  is  the  county-seat  of 
Mono  county,  and  it  is  old,  old,  old.  There 
is  the  courthouse,  the  hotel,  the  blacksmith 
shop,  the  livery  stable  and  the  public  school. 
Around  these  centers  of  civilization  a  few 
aged  frame  buildings  cluster  to  form  a  ham- 
let. Shifty-looking  Injun  dogs  skulk  fur- 
tively through  its  single  short  street.  Stolid 
Piute  bucks  loiter  along  the  board  sidewalks 
and  on  the  hotel  porch,  cursing  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  pale-face  in  retaining  for  his  own 
individual  use  and  comfort  the  squirrel 
whisky  that  comes  in  on  the  big  freight 
wagons  from  Minden,  Nevada,  eighty  miles 
away.  Stout  squaws,  with  red  silk  handker- 
chiefs on  their  heads,  peer  around  the  cor- 
ners at  you.  You  see  the  bright  glint  of  the 
head-dress  and  the  tip  of  a  nose.  When  you 
approach  them  you  find  that  they  are  gazing 
at  you  hopelessly,  wonderingly.  They  are  all 
alike  and  they  are  everywhere,  this  frag- 
ment of  a  once  powerful  tribe.  In  this  re- 
mote and  undisturbed  section  of  California 
they  have  made  their  last  stand  and  dumbly 
await  the  end.  There  is  something  des- 
perately pathetic  about  these  people.  They 
seem  struggling  to  express  a  woe  that  they 
feel  but  can  never  understand. 

But  I  was  happy  that  first  night  in 
Bridgeport.  It  was  the  Land  of  the  New. 
The  coyotes  came  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
town  and  howled  defiance  at  the  village 
dogs.     They  made  a  merry  hubbub  and 


kept  me  awake  much  of  the  night ;  but  it  was 
only  in  the  morning  that  I  knew  I  had  spent 
the  night  on  the  scene  of  the  last  stand  of  the 
Olden  Golden  West.  Two  cowboys  rode  in 
from  Antelope  valley  and  they  wore  bear- 
skin chaps  and  artillery  of  the  regulation 
pattern.  They  slouched  across  the  floor  of 
the  hotel  bar,  with  much  jingling  of  spurs, 
and  demanded  whisky,  and  I  noticed  that 
the  barkeep  set  out  no  "chasers." 

Yes,  Bridgeport  is  a  hamlet  forgotten. 
It  has  no  telegraphic  connection  with  the 
outside  world;  it  has  but  one  telephone,  an 
antiquated  affair  that  tries  the  soul  and  the 
pocket-book.  It  leads  off  into  space  some- 
where, and  over  its  single  wire  stale  news 
of  the  world  drifts  into  Bridgeport,  and  is 
there  discussed  with  solemnity  and  wagging 
of  beards. 

After  breakfast,  Scott  drove  up  to  the 
hotel  with  a  hang-dog  look  and  a  span  of 
mules.  Now,  I  don't  like  mules.  I  have 
always  agreed  with  the  man  who  said  that  a 
mule  will  be  gentle  for  twenty  years  just 
to  gain  your  confidence,  in  order  that  he 
may  kick  you  when  you  aren't  looking. 
Moreover,  I  had  distinctly  specified  an 
automobile  for  our  trip,  and  the  appearance 
of  these  two  "desert  birds,"  drawing  a  fine 
buckboard  with  camp  equipment,  rather 
annoyed  me.  In  addition  it  rather  gave 
the  lie  to  Scott's  glowing  commendation  of 
El  Camino  Sierra  as  an  auto  route,  and  I 
demanded  an  explanation. 

They  were  Scott's  mules;  so  he  explained. 
The  road  was  all  right,  and  he  wovdd  have 
come  with  an  auto,  but  owing  to  the  un- 
precedented snowfall  in  the  Sierra,  snow- 
slides  had  washed  out  the  road  in  several 
places,  and  that  section  of  the  road  along 
the  western  shore  of  Mono  lake  was  under 
water,  the  lake  being  unusually  high.  Then 
he  pointed  to  three  weeks'  grub  and  two 
saddles,  explaining  that  at  certain  spots 
along  the  road  we  would  unhitch,  saddle 
the  mules  and  take  short  side  trips  over 
trails  usually  frequented  by  mountain  sheep 
and  chipmunks.  After  accepting  this  ex- 
planation he  introduced  me  to  Molly  and 
Kitty,  the  mules  aforesaid ;  I  climbed  in,  and 
we  bade  good-by  to  Bridgeport. 

The  editor  of  the  Bridgeport  Chronicle 
(which  is  printed  on  an  old  Washington 
hand-press  that  came  around  the  Horn 
in  '49)  came  down  to  see  us  off.  He  almost 
wept,  but  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he 
had  lived  in  the  outside  world  when  a  young 
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man,  and  now  that  wc  were  leaving  Bridge- 
port he  was  Roing  to  he  lonesomcr  than  ever. 
Wc  were  sorry  lo  leave  him,  too.  He  was 
a  mighty  good  fellow  and  gave  us  a  column 
on  the  front  page,  together  with  an  earnest 
plea  for  lietter  roads  in  Mono  county.  The 
road  lo  Bodie  he  attacked  in  verse,  tbusly: 

Thii  road  is 

Not  even  JBckusablp 

And  atl  those  who  t 

Shuuld  gel  out  «1V 


I  shall  not  soon  fi>ri;et  thai  morning  leav- 
ing Bridgeport.  WV  dimlied  a  );enile  rise, 
where  we  could  look  liack  at  the  little  town, 
nestled  at  the  mouth  of  the  pass,  with  the 
white  peaks  to  the  north  and  west  of  it. 
The  sun  was  cuminR  up  over  Nevada  way; 
there  was  dew  on  the  sagebrush  and  a  de- 
lightful tans  in  the  atmosphere;  meadow- 
larks  trilled  from  the  tops  of  fence  posts; 
chipmunks  and  horned  loads  s<^^ultled  across 
the  road;  on  a  little  knoll  to  our  left  a  i'Jute 
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wickiup  gave  forth  its  inhabitants  to  stare 
at  us  as  we  scuffed  past.  Everything  whis- 
pered of  peace,  of  serenity,  a  land  where  no 
one  worked  or  cared  to  work.  Out  of  the 
dark  shadows  to  the  west  the  mountains  rose, 
peak  on  peak,  shading  away  into  colorings 
of  red  and  white  and  blue  and  purple  against 
a  sky  that  would  have  driven  an  artist  to 
desperation. 

Molly  and  Kitty,  filled  with  oats  and  the 
joy  of  living,  Jogged  blithely  on  their  way. 
Ere  long  we  left  the  valley  behind  us  and 
turned  up  a  cafion  walled  with  cliffs  of  red 
lava.  Through  this  natural  causeway  a 
magnificent  stream  gurgled  north  to  join 
the  west  fork  of  the  Walker  river.  It  was 
lined  with  willows  and  reeds,  and  frequent 
flashes  of  blue  from  the  wings  of  numerous 
kingfishers  apprised  us  that  the  fishing  was 
good.  It  was  a  temptation  to  refrain  from 
jointing  our  rods  and  making  a  few  casts 
from  the  buckboard. 

For  several  miles  our  course  led  gradually 
upward  through  this  box  cahon,  with  its 
massive  walls  of  red  lava.  Lizards  were 
numerous,  but  as  we  emerged  into  the  open 
mesa  the  bird  life  vanished  and  we  jogged 
along  through  a  country  as  silent  as  a  tomb. 
At  noon  we  had  gained  the  crest  of  the  rim 
of  Mono  basin  and  ten  miles  away  we  saw 
through  a  gap  the  sheen  of  a  million  helio- 
graphs. It  was  the  sun  shining  on  Mono 
the  Beaudful. 

The  roadometer  had  registered  14.8  miles 
over  a  splendid  road,  even  in  the  open  desert. 
We  were  traveling  a  longer  and  a  harder 
route,  however,  than  the  topography  of  the 
country  should  permit.  I  am  informed  that 
the  proposed  new  route  of  El  C  amino 
Sierra  from  Bridgeport  to  Mono  lake  will 
skirt  the  very  base  of  the  Sierra  instead  of 
following  the  course  we  traveled,  which 
led  us  at  least  seven  mQes  from  the 
mountains. 

At  this  point  in  our  pilgrimage  the  saga- 
cious Kitty  discovered  a  spring  a  hundred 
feet  oS  the  road,  so  we  outspanned  under  the 
willows,  and  lunch  was  served  for  man  and 
mule.  This  spring  is  perennial  and  lies 
14.8  miles  south  of  Bridgeport.  The 
water  is  clear  and  cold,  and  it  was  evident 
from  the  signs  scattered  about  that  the 
Basque  sheep -herders,  coming  in  over  the 
mountains  from  the  west  and  working  up 
through  Inyo  and  Mono  during  the  summer, 
with  then  flocks,  make  the  spring  their  head- 
quarters. 
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After  an  hour's  rest  we  took  to 
once  more.  From  the  spring  the 
slopes  gently  down  to  the  shores 
lake,  then  swings  west,  following  t 
for  at  least  seven  miles.  We  had  a 
tired  wagon  and  it  was  rather  a  hi 
on  the  mules,  but  while  the  road  w 
it  was  readily  passable  for  a  ir 
There  were  tracks  of  an  auto  to  p 
contention.  In  the  worst  spots  thi 
ballasted  with  sagebrush. 

At  the  first  sight  of  Mono  laki 
appalled  at  the  subhmity  of  Its  utte 
tion.  It  is  the  Dead  Sea  of  the  Wes 
as  it  does  in  a  basin  in  the  desert,  it 
the  heated  sands  in  reflecting  the 
imtil  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  ' 
even  a  fairly  respectable  photograp 
remarkable  body  of  water. 

The  myriads  of  little  black  flies, 
Mark  Twain  writes  in  his  "Rougl 
still  cumber  the  shores  of  Mono  I 
perpetual,  swarming,  seething,  dyin 
mass.  Mud-hens  and  wild  duck  at 
the  hundreds  of  thousands.  In  the 
the  lake,  which  is  estimated  to  1 
eighteen  miles  wide  and  thirty  mi 
two  islands  rise,  side  by  side,  oc 
forbidding,  the  other  milky- white, 
as  it  may  seem,  these  islands  are  tt 
of  countess  thousands  of  sea-gull 
lay  their  eggs  here  and  hatch  thei 
One  is  conscious  of  surprise  to  fi 
sea-birds  three  hundred  miles  irdam 

Both  islands  are  of  volcanic  or 
composed  entirely  of  lava.  The  whi 
is  called  by  the  Indians  Pa-o-ha 
believe  there  is  a  legend  to  the  effe 
beautiftU  Indian  maid  was  spirite 
with  felonious  designs,  by  a  horrib 
natural  monster  who  dwells  in  the 
springs  on  the  black  island,  and  th 
maid  was  never  heard  from  any  m 

Round  the  north  side  of  the  lake 
past  two  or  three  lonely  ranches 
for  all  their  squalor  and  weather-be 
pea  ranee,  were  nevertheless  beauti 
their  groves  of  graceful  Lombardy 
and  weeping  willow  trees  silhouette* 
the    baked    and    forbidding    Mont 
After  passing  Mono  lake  postoflice  ^ 
a  mile  of  wonderfully  beautiful  roau,  u*cr- 
hung  with  poplars  and   weeping  willows, 
and  down  these  deep  cool  vistas  of  greenery 
we  drove  to  our  first  stopping-place,  Ham- 
mond's Inn,  on  the  west  shore  of  Mono  the 
Beautiful.    We  had  traveled  37.8  miles  d 


mingled  valley, desert,  hill  and  valc,an(IMnlly 
and  Kitty  hee-hawed  joyously  at  the  pros- 
pects of  supper  and  bed. 

Hammond's  is  the  first  point  on  F.1  Cam- 
ino  Sierra  after  leaving  Bridgeport,  where 
one  can  secure  oil,  gasoline,  bed  and  meals. 
You  would  never  choose  Uunmond's  out- 
side of  Mono  county,  but  in  Mono  county 
Hammond's  is  really  abon  the  average. 
The  bed«  are  dean  and  om, 

and  the  meals,  while  p  \ed 


and  enjoyable.  Rome  day,  after  the  High- 
way Commission  has  taken  over  El  Camino 
Sierra,  and  "The  I'asear,"  spoken  of  else- 
where in  this  article,  is  known  as  the  great- 
est automobile  highway  on  earth,  a  great 
tourist's  hotel,  with  a  garage,  wilt  rise  on  the 
western  shore  of  Mono  the  Beautiful. 
Scott,  who  is  something  of  a  nature  faker, 
offers  to  furnish  a  genuine  vtild  man  to  live 
in  a  cave  up  the  mountain-side  and  screech 
horribly    through    a    megaphone    for    the 


His  covered  prairie-schooner  was  decorated 
with  clusters  of  wild  plum,  Indian  pinks 
and  the  red  and  golden  branches  of  various 
shrubs  found  in  the  mountains.  Two  aged 
and  decrepit  marcs  drew  the  wagon,  and  a. 
third  horse  followed  at  will.  This  third 
horse,  although  fully  six  years  old,  had 
never  been  harnessed,  and  his  owner  re- 
ferred to  him  afiectionately  as  "the  colt." 
An  amiable  bulldog  sat  on  the  seat  and 
guarded  the  wagon. 

We  discovered   that   the  wanderer  had 
been  in  the  mountains  all  summer.     He 
lived  on  wheels.    Evidently  he  had  lived  on 
them  so  long  that  they  had  become  a  part 
of  him.    He  was  a  philosopher  and  an  in- 
ventor.    He  showed  us  a  collapsible  water 
bucket,  a  folding  camp-stove  and  a  folding 
"Hodmiil   which   he  had   invented  in   the 
e  of  the  wilderness.     Neither  of  the 
■Qtions  was  worth  ten  cents,  but 
■  bad  lots  of  fun  inventing  them, 
had  life  down  to  a  shredded- 
4e  did  the  thing  he  liked  to 


do;  success  or  failure  could  never  turn  his 
head.  He  had  the  sky  above  and  the  sweet 
earth  beneath.  He  paid  no  rent;  water, 
light  and  fuel  were  free.  He  just  wandered 
wheresoever  he  listed — a  Huckleberry  Finn 
sort  of  a  man,  and  I  envied  him. 

"I  come  out  here  every  summer"  he  in- 
formed us.  "Been  four  months  on  the  road 
already.  Left  Los  Angeles  in  March. 
Where  am  1  headin'  for?  Lordy,  neighbor, 
I  don'  know.  Maybe  I'll  pull  through  the 
Sonora  Pass  an'  winter  in  the  Sacramento 
valley.     I  don'  know." 

He  scanned  us  and  our  outfit  with  friendly, 
dreamy  eyes. 

"Nice  in  the  mountings,  ain't  it?"  he 
queried.  "I  like  it  up  here  because  I  can 
think."  He  waved  a  brown  arm  toward  his 
own  ramshackle  outfit,  "I  ain't  got  much, 
boys"  he  said  a  little  sadly,  "but  then,"  he 
added  brightening,  "I  don'  need  much — 
so  I'm  well  off." 

His  philosophy  charmed  us;  we  egged  him 
on  to  conversation,  and  seeing  that  we  were 


Elephant  Rock,  one  of  Nftture't  old  btu  o[ 

friendly,  he  concluded  that  we  were  brothers 
of  the  faith. 

"We've  got  somethin'  no  millionere  can 
buy"  he  announced.  "Look  at  old  Mono, 
with  the  mists  risin'  off'n  her— an'  the  shad- 
ders  on  her.  I  can  look  at  that  all  I  want. 
Admission's  free  an'  nobody  can  build  a 
fence  around  our  domain,  can  they?"  A 
rare  and  wonderful  smile  lit  up  his  ascetic 
countenance.  "Still,  we  ain't  no  ways 
selfish  an'  greedy  about  what  we  got,  are 
we?  They  can  all  come  an'  take  a  look  if 
they  want  to." 

He  laughed  insanely.  Plainly  he  was  a 
mild  lunatic.  He  even  admitted  that  in- 
ventions had  upset  his  reason.  Yet,  as  we 
left  him  and  the  bulldog  discussing  the  coffee 
and  flapjacks  and  turned  up  the  Tioga 
Pass  State  Highway,  Scotty  sighed. 

"If  I'm  ever  crazy  I'd  like  to  be  just  as 
crazy  as  that  chap"  he  said. 

Seven  miles  up  Tioga  Pass  we  came  to  the 
foot  of  the  long  grade  that  leads  over  the 
mountains  to  Yosemite  valley,  only  thirty 
miles  away.  A  force  of  men  was  then  at 
work  putting  this  highway  into  shape  and 
at  present  it  is  well  adapted  for  automobile 
travel.  We  camped  in  a  lovely  meadow, 
hemmed  in  by  towering  cliffs  and  fringed 
with  mountain  pines.  Lee  Vining  creek 
(it  is  re^y  a  river)  flowed  by  our  camp,  and 


for  natural,  rugged,  primeval  beauty,  Tioga 
Pass  is  second  only  to  the  majestic  Yosemite. 

We  had  left  the  desert  now  and  bad 
climbed  9000  feet  above  sea-level.  For 
two  days  we  kodaked  and  tished  Lee  Vining 
creek,  where  two-pound  trout  are  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  On  the  third 
day  reluctantly  we  broke  camp  bright  and 
early,  and  two  hours  later  Molly  and  Kitty 
jogged  out  of  this  Eden  into  the  blistering 
heat  of  the  Mono  desert,  and  we  were  back 
on  El  C  ami  no  Sierra  once  more. 

After  clearing  the  southwestern  arm  of 
Mono  lake,  we  swung  at  right  angles  back 
to  the  mountains.  Past  Crater  and  Far- 
rington's  ranch  and  the  mouth  of  Bloody 
canon  we  went,  following  along  the  banks  of 
a  glorious  trout  stream  purling  through  the 
desert,  a  brilliant  ribbon  of  silver  and  green 
through  the  grays  and  ochres  of  the  scorched 
plain,  emptying  into  Mono  lake.  Presendy 
we  came  to  a  point  where  the  plain  narrowed 
to  a  caiion  mouth.  Through  this  passage  we 
journeyed,  turned  a  comer  and  found  our- 
selves on  the  shores  of  Grant  lake. 

Why  attempt  to  describe  a  lake  in  the 
Sierra?  No  lord  of  language  could  ever  do 
full  justice  to  the  magic  beauty  of  this  en- 
chanted spot.  A  hundred  yards  from  the 
point  where  the  lake  empties  into  Rush 
creek  we  made  camp,  and  while  Molly  and 
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Kitty,  having  searched  and  found  a  sandy 
spot  on  the  creek  bank,  were  rolling  and 
grunting  in  delirious  joy  and  Scott  was  en- 
deavoring to  decide  whether  we  should  have 
mock-turtle  soup  or  fried  clams  for  dinner, 
I  stepped  to  the  creek  bank  and  made  two 
casts.  We  needed  one  trout  each,  yet  I 
lingered  over  the  battle  for  thirty  minutes. 
In  my  narrow  metropolitan  life  I  had 
dreamed  of  such  a  battle  royal  at  the  opening 
of  each  trout  season,  although  privately  I  was 
of  the  opinion  that  such  aquatic  monsters 
belonged  in  the  same  category  with  Jonah 
and  the  whale. 

We  spent  two  delightful  days  at  Grant 
lake.  Two  Swedes  from  Bodie  and  an 
Indian  were  camped  there  also.  The  fish- 
ing was  marvelous.  No  other  word  de- 
scribes it.  All  big  fish  ai>d  fighters  to  the 
last  flop.  I  hated  to  leave  Grant  lake.  Even 
now  it  gives  me  a  heartache  to  write  about 
it|  for  the  tourist  follows  the  pathfinder  and 
in  a  few  years  those  fish  will  become  edu- 
cated and  I  will  be  voted  a  disdple  of 
Ananias. 

From  Grant  lake  we  swung  back  over  the 
trail  to  the  main  traveled  road,  crossed  ten 
niiles  of  desert  south  of  Mono  lake,  the  trail 
winding  around  a  range  of  a  dozen  extinct 
volcanoes.  The  desert  at  this  point  is  lit- 
tered with  obsidian,  or  volcanic  glass,  and 
pumice  stone,  and  while  these  old  volcanoes 
are  said  to  be  extinct,  the  heat  in  their  im- 
mediate neighborhood  was  distinctly  more 
pronounced  than  it  was  two  miles  further 
on.  I  am  informed  that  in  winter  the  snow 
melts  very  rapidly  from  their  crests,  thus 
giving  ground  for  the  assertion  that  there  is 
a  spark  of  life  still  left  in  these  old  boils  on 
the  neck  of  Mono  the  Beautiful. 

Passing  the  volcanoes  we  struck  a  strip  of 
territory  five  miles  long.  It  was  so  barren 
as  to  be  absolutely  void  of  vegetation  with 
the  exception  of  a  little  clinging  vine  with  a 
pretty  pink  flower  and  occasional  clusters 
of  a  species  of  thistle  with  a  beautiful  but 
odoriess  white  blossom.  In  the  distance  a 
daric  blur  against  the  desert  gave  promise  of 
a  pine  wood,  and  presently  we  came  to  the 
first  thin  gnarled  and  stunted  outposts  of  the 
forest.  Here  we  looked  our  last  on  Mono 
basin  and  commenced  the  upward  climb 
toward  the  crest  of  the  southerly  rim.  At 
Mono  Mills  (gasoline,  etc./ is  obtainable 
here)  we  rested  for  luncheon  and  a  welcome 
drink  of  water — then  pressed  onward .  Down 
a  long  gradual  grade  we  passed,  through  cut- 


over  timber  lands  and  lands  where  logging 
crews  were  then  at  work,  and  finally  leaving 
civilization  behind  we  drove  through  the 
grateful  shade  of  a  virgin  forest  of  mountain 
pine.  Save  for  an  occasional  Indian  and  the 
ever-present  chipmunk,  we  passed  nothing 
living.  On  through  the  dim  whispering 
aisles  of  the  forest  primeval  jogged  Mollf 
and  Kitty,  until  late  in  the  afternoon  we 
came  out  on  the  bare  rocky  brow  of  Sher- 
win's  Hill  and  looked  down  into  Long 
valley. 

It  was  a  magnificent  vista  of  country  upon 
which  we  gazed.  No  human  habitation  met 
the  eye  for  thirty  miles,  although  faint 
specks  denoted  cattle.  We  swung  down  the 
hill  and  at  dusk  came  to  Thompson's 
ranch  on  Dead  Man's  creek.  Thompson's 
ranch  is  a  tiny  log  cabin  with  a  hitching  rack 
in  front  of  it,  and  Thompson  lives  there  alone 
with  his  saddle  horses  and  his  dogs,  keeping 
an  eye  on  his  stock  which  graze  on  the  gov- 
ernment range.  He  laid  aside  a  paper  a 
month  old  and  extended  us  a  frontiersman's 
welcome  and  dinner.  After  dinner  we 
hitched  the  mules,  now  very  weary  and  dis- 
gusted, and  resisting  Thompson's  earnest 
invitation  to  spend  the  night  with  him  (that 
was  mean  of  us,  too — Thompson  hadn'jt 
talked  to  a  soul  in  three  weeks)  we  took  the 
trail  again.  The  moon  came  up  and  lighted 
our  way  through  ten  miles  more  of  wood- 
land road,  and  along  about  midnight  we 
arrived  safely  at  the  Casa  Sierra  Hotel  at 
Mammoth.  We  weren't  certain  of  the  trafl 
and  every  time  we  came  to  one  of  the  sign- 
boards tacked  to  a  tree  by  the  forest  rangers, 
I  would  get  out,  light  a  match  and  read  the 
sign.  Then  our  matches  gave  out !  Nothing 
daunted,  we  passed  the  responsibility  for 
our  predicament  up  to  Molly  and  Kitty, 
who  responded  nobly,  for  at  eleven-thirty  we 
heard  a  dog  barking  in  the  distance.  No 
one  was  up  when  we  arrived,  so  we  placed 
the  mules  in  the  stable,  discovered  that  the 
"hotel"  door  was  open,  preempted  two 
rooms  and  with  brazen  effronter}'  showed 
up  for  breakfast. 

Of  all  the  beautiful  and  interesting  spots 
on  El  Camino  Sierra,  Mammoth  will  linger 
longest  in  the  memor>'.  I  know  now  that 
I  shall  never  get  it  out  of  my  blood.  Bert 
Bemaid  is  tibe  boniface  who  runs  this 
frontif  He  makes  no  pretension 

to  plumbing,  but  he  had 

a  trved  real  food.     Also 

hi  8  and  pack  mules  to 
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take  you  up  the  Mammoth  trail  over  to 
the  Minarets  and  the  Devil's  Post  Pile,  and 
when  you  return  all  fagged  out  he  has  good 
dean  beds  with  timothy  hay  mattresses, 
and  if  you  don't  like  it,  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  that  do. 

At  Mammoth  we  saddled  Molly  and 
Kitty  and  went  up  to  Mammoth  City.  It 
used  to  be  a  city  along  in  '79  and  '80.  No- 
body lives  in  Mammoth  City  now.  The 
forest  has  made  a  sortie  into  the  main 
street  and  among  the  half-dozen  tumble- 
down log  cabins  a  new  crop  of  young  pines 
is  growing.  Wild  animals  prowl  through 
the  old  sawmill  with  its  rusting  machinery; 
a  himdred  cords  of  wood,  cut  for  use  in  the 
winter  of  1880  and  never  used  because  the 
camp  "petered  out,"  is  dimly  visible 
through  the  underbrush  and  trees  which 
have  grown  up  around  it.  A  moldering, 
decaying  arrastre  marks  the  location  of  a 
mine  where  some  Argonaut  sunk  his  youth 
and  his  money.  The  destroying  hand  of 
time  has  mangled  and  crushed  the  pathetic 
little  log  cabins  where  the  brave  heart  of 
the  vanished  pioneer  once  beat  high  with 
hope.  It  is  a  sad  place.  In  the  caAon 
nestle  the  Twin  lakes;  a  gentle  breeze, 
blowing  off  the  eternal  snows,  comes  down 
through  Mammoth  City  and  rustles  the 
young  pines  that  strive  to  hide  her  helpless 
old  age;  the  subdued  thunder  of  a  waterfall 
far  up  the  face  of  the  mountain  where  the 
waters  of  Mary  lake  Come  down  to  form 
the  Twin  lakes,  comes  faintly  to  the  air.  It 
is  the  eternal  requiem  of  Mammoth  City. 

To  hunt,  to  fish,  to  destroy  any  living 
thing  in  this  Eden  of  the  West  would  be  a 
sacrilege.  One  merely  grows  drowsy  with 
the  sad  beauty  of  the  scene — lulled  to  sleep 
by  the  dirge  of  the  pines  and  the  waterfall, 
to  dream  that  the  souls  of  the  pioneers  that 
built  a  city  here  and  then  deserted  it  are 
passing  to  a  just  punishment  for  their 
inconceivable  desertion. 

Two  never-to-be-forgotten  days  at  La 
Casa  Sierra  Inn,  under  the  shadow  of  Mam- 
moth mountain,  and  we  took  the  road 
again,  past  the  geyser  of  La  Casa  Diablo, 
where  the  old  "desert  rats"  and  Indians 
come  to  "b'ile  out,"  and  down  through 
Long  valley.  Every  few  miles  a  big  cold 
stream,  fresh  from  the  melting  snows  of 
the  Sierra,  comes  purling  across  the  desert 
valley,  emptying  into  Owens  river.  There 
were  bridges  across  most  of  these  streams, 
but  all  of  them  are  fordable  even  in  an 


automobile.  Good  fishing  in  all  of  them, 
and  flocks  of  sage-hen  rise  from  the  sage 
beside  the  road. 

Coming  out  of  Long  vaUey  through  a 
little  pass,  we  emerged  into  Little  Roimd 
valley.  From  Little  Round  valley  we 
crawled  up  Crooked  creek  caAon,  along  a 
road  hacked  in  the  face  of  a  red  and  black 
lava  cliff,  and  down  into  Round  valley. 
Nightfall  found  us  out  of  Round  valley 
and  at  the  upper  end  of  Pleasant  valley. 
I  thought  this  latter  was  aptly  named,  for 
here  we  entered  a  farming  and  dairying 
country  and  put  up  for  the  night  at  a  farm- 
house. 

We  resumed  our  pilgrimage  next  morn- 
ing, driving  through  large  prosperous 
ranches  whose  fields  were  dotted  with 
droves  of  fine  cattle.  There  was  a  beauti- 
ful interchange  of  fields  of  timothy,  alfalfa, 
com  and  grain-fields.  The  ranches  were 
well  kept,  every  house  and  bam  had  a  red 
roof  and  was  surrounded  by  weeping  wil- 
lows or  Lombardy  poplars.  Truly,  it  was 
a  pleasant  valley. 

We  arrived  at  Bishop,  Inyo  county, 
about  noon,  having  traversed  one  him- 
dred and  thirty-five  miles  behind  MoUy 
and  Kitty.  After  resting  two  days  in 
Bishop,  we  resumed  the  joumey  down  the 
Owens  river  valley.  The  country  around 
Bishop— in  fact,  down  to  Lone  Pine — ^is 
very  beautiful.  It  has  the  charm  of  the 
unexpected.  From  a  desert  strewn  with 
heaps  of  malapai,  one  passes  into  green 
fields  with  irrigating  ditches.  A  few  miles 
of  this  and  then — the  desert. 

We  had  passed  all  the  big  mountain 
peaks  by  the  time  we  reached  Lone  Pine 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Mt.  Gillett,  Mt. 
Morrison,  Kearsarge  and  Whitney — ^we 
passed  along  their  bases  in  succession. 
They  are  the  real  sights  of  El  Camino 
Sierra — snow-capped,  cloud-enshrouded, 
majestic,  terrible,  overawing  in  their  calm 
assumption  of  the  impotence  of  eternity. 

At  Lone  Pine  we  endeavored  to  secure 
horses  and  climb  Mt.  Whitney,  but  under 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Marsh,  who  built  the 
Smithsonian  observatory  on  the  summit 
and  appears  to  be  Mt.  Whitney's  favorite 
son,  for  he  knows  every  dip,  spur  and  angle 
on  her  wrinkled  old  face,  we  abandoned 
the  attempt.  There  was  still  too  much  ice 
on  the  trail,  and  while  under  Marsh's 
guidance  we  could  have  reached  the  sum- 
mit, it  would  have  been  a  difficult  task. 
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hills,  scarlet  with  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  just 
plain  desert,  but  the  desert  is  beautiful 
after  you  have  learned  to  love  it.  The 
road  is  good. 

At  Mojave  I  bade  Scott  good-by,  caught 
a  north-bound  train  and  was  back  in  San 
Frandsco  next  morning.  I  was  glad  to  get 
back,  but — I  had  seen  El  Camino  Sierra, 
and  I  wouldn't  have  missed  it  for  a  farm. 

Three  hundred  miles,  more  or  less,  of 
something  different  every  three  miles — 
valley  and  stream,  mountain  and  lake — 
sagebrush  and  grdlisewood  and  big  pine 
forests — ^baking  desert  and  cool,  inviting 
snow — rolling,  lovely  meadow  with  droves 
of  white-faced  Hereford  cattle  and  an 
abandoned  waste  with  the  skulking  coyote 
and  the  courteous  rattiesnake — ^whisper- 
ing pines  and  lakes  and  waterfalls  and 
gladers  and  cliffs  and  dark,  bottomless 
cai^ons,  a  land  of  romance  and  wonder 
and  mystery,  a  world  forgotten — that  is 
El  Camino  Sierra.  It  is  a  land  of  per- 
petual paradox.  From  Mt.  Whitney,  the 
highest  peak  in  the  United  States,  one  may 
look  across  several  mountain  ranges  into 
Death  valley,  the  lowest  point  in  the  United 
States. 

Along  the  entire  route  there  are  accommo- 
dations for  tourists;  every  little  town  in 
Owens  valley  is  a  depot  for  auto  supplies 
and  repairs.  The  roads  are  surprisingly 
good  and  by  the  expenditure  of  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  eighteen  million  dollars' 
State  Highway  fund,  can  be  placed  in  such 
condition  with  the  natural  road -building 
materials  right  at  hand,  that  a  week-end 
trip  for  dwellers  in  towns  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Los  Angeles  through  this  great 
scenic  wonderland  would  be  quite  feasible. 

Under  the  plan  presented  to  the  State 
Highway  Commission  by  my  friend  Scott, 
who  loves  California  and  good  roads  so 
much  that  he  gives  all  of  his  time  and  most 
of  his  money  to  the  cause,  El  Camino 
Sierra  will  constitute  the  eastern  leg  of  a 
great  system  of  state  highways  conceived 
by  Scott  and  designated  by  the  singularly 
euphonious  Spanish  title  of  The  Pasear. 

Starting  at  San  Francisco,  the  tourist, 
after  having  visited  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition  to  be  held  in  191 5, 
can  motor  down  El  Camino  Real  to  Los 
Angeles.  He  will  pass  through  the  won- 
derfully fertile  coast  valley  of  the  state, 
through  Del  Monte,  historic  Monterey, 
Santa    Barbara    and    the    old    California 


missions.  Most  of  the  distance  he  will 
wind  along  the  sea-coast. 

After  touring  through  the  country  around 
Los  Angeles,  the  visitor  may  next  start  south 
over  £1  Camino  Real,  and  upon  arrival 
at  San  Diego,  located  perhaps  in  the  most 
beautiful  setting  in  all  this  world  for  any 
dty,  he  will  attend  the  Panama-Califor- 
nian  Exposition  which  also  will  be  in  prog- 
ress there  in  191 5.  After  visiting  Coro- 
nado,  La  Jolla  and  Tia  Juana,  he  wfll 
motor  back  through  the  mountains,  via 
Temecula,  Riverside  and  San  Bemaidino, 
traversing  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
of  beautiful  country  where  are  situated  the 
most  magnificent  orange  groves  in  the 
world,  and  at  Los  Angeles  will  terminate 
his  trip  over  the  San  Diego  loop  of  The 
Pasear. 

Starting  at  Los  Angeles  he  will  fare  north, 
through  Mojave,  over  El  Camino  Sierra  to 
Bridgeport,  Mono  county,  past  Bridgeport 
and  up  through  Alpine  county  to  Lake 
Tahoe,  in  the  Alps  of  America. 

From  lovely  Tahoe,  the  visiting  motorist 
will  wind  down  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Sierra,  through  scenes  hallowed  in  Cali- 
fornia history,  song  and  story,  through 
Placerville  and  Folsom  or  via  Donner  lake 
to  Sacramento,  the  state  capital,  on  down 
the  Sacramento  valley,  following  the  river 
through  the  Gardens  of  The  Netherlands  and 
back  to  San  Francisco  via  El  Camino  Capital. 

That  is  The  Pasear — a  little  fifteen- 
hundred-mile  stroll  through  Fairyland. 
Pretty  good  scheme,  isn^t  it?  With  the 
establishment  of  The  Pasear,  California 
will  come  into  its  own  more  rapidly  and 
will  be  Kpown  far  and  wide  as  a  motorist's 
paradise.  It  will  be  an  added  attraction 
to  both  of  our  California  Expositions  in 

1915- 
Scott  says  we  ought  to  see  America  first. 

We  ought — and  the  best  way  to  start  is  to 
take  a  trip  over  The  Pasear  and  spend 
two  weeks  along  El  Camino  Sierra.  If 
you  can't  afford  a  motor-car,  I  recommend 
a  span  of  mules,  a  good  buck  board  and 
lots  of  grub.  If  you  can't  afford  such  an 
outfit  (indeed,  in  these  days  of  cheap  motor- 
cars, it's  a  toss-up  which  to  take)  then  I  suggest 
a  gun  and  rod,  a  roll  of  blankets,  a  knap- 
sack and  a  pair  of  sturdy  legs.  Go  some- 
how. 

W.  G.  Scott  of  the  Inyo  Good  Roads 
Club  converted  me.  El  Camino  Sierra 
is  as  close  to  heaven  as  I  ever  expect  to 
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The  Strength  of  the  Hills 


By  Marion  Arthur 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  A.  L.  BOHNCN 


JOHN  CAREW,  prodigal,  sole  re- 
maining scion  of  the  stock  of  Carew 
in  California,  sat  on  the  sagging 
porch  of  the  old  farmhouse  in  the 
mountains  above  St.  Helena,  looking 
out  frowningly  over  the  dismantled  acres 
that  had  constituted  his  Uncle  Andrew's 
ranch,  and  which  were  now  his,  by  virtue 
of  his  being  the  next  of  kin. 

It  was  twenty-five  years  since  he  had  seen 
the  place  last.  Then  he  was  a  boy  of  thir- 
teen and  the  ranch  was  in  the  full  prime  of 
its  yielding  vineyards.  Now,  barely  fifteen 
of  the  original  forty  acres  of  cleared  land 
were  under  a  sort  of  makeshift  cultivation. 
The  stumps  in  the  old  vineyards  looked  like 
nothing  so  much  as  decaying  headstones. 
Gray  gnarly  trunks  obtruded  themselves 
gruesomely  among  the  blossoming  trees  of 
the  old  apple-orchard.  The  bam  and  out- 
buildings leaned  and  sagged  as  despondently 
as  the  house  itself. 

Lawyer  Wilson,  whose  month-old  letter 
announcing  the  fact  of  his  uncle's  death  and 
of  his  own  heirship  had  reached  him  only  two 
days  before  in  San  Francisco  and  had  brought 
him  yesterday  to  St.  Helena,  had  prepared 
him  partially  for  the  changed  conditions. 

"The  place  is  badly  run  down"  he  had 
told  him,  in  describing  his  uncle's  deteriora- 
tion in  the  last  twenty  years.  "I'm  afraid 
you  couldn't  get  much  for  it  as  it  is." 

Still,  he  had  advised  his  going  up  to  look 
at  it  and  had  suggested  his  accepting  the 
hospitality  of  Jim  Conners,  who  happened 
to  be  in  the  village  that  day,  and  who  lived 
a  little  beyond  the  Carew  ranch,  for  a  lift  up 
the  mountain. 

"It  would  save  hiring  a  livery  rig"  he  had 
said,  with  a  comprehensive  glance  which 
Carew  felt  took  in  the  full  details  of  his 
shabbiness.  "You  could  camp  up  there  for 
a  couple  of  days  and  look  things  over,  and 
Jim  would  bring  you  down  again  Monday 
when  he  comes  in." 

As  his  immediate  financial  resources 
were  decidedly  limited,  Carew  had  been 


glad  enough  to  accept  the  suggestion.  At 
his  own  request,  Conners  had  let  him  off 
at  the  turn  where  the  ranch  road  joined 
the  county  road  four  miles  above  the  village, 
and  he  had  walked  the  remaining  mile 
through  the  timber  to  the  ranch  itself;  but 
it  was  almost  dusk  when  he  reached  the 
place,  so  that  he  had  really  seen  nothing  of 
it  till  this  morning. 

Now,  however,  as  his  eyes  roamed  over 
the  details  of  dilapidation  confronting  him, 
he  echoed  the  lawyer's  words  irritably.  No, 
certainly,  he  wouldn't  get  much  for  it  as 
it  was. 

He  started  up  impatiently,  and  as  he  did 
so  his  glance  took  in  the  magnificent  sweep 
of  timber  to  the  east.  It  all  belonged  to  the 
ranch;  and  those  wooded  knolls  to  the  left, 
and  the  slope  of  pines  back  of  the  house — 
they  must  still  be  standing.  He  hurried 
around  the  house  to  see,  and  as  his  eyes 
swept  the  dark  familiar  circle  a  sudden  thrill 
of  eagerness  shot  through  him,  dispelling 
the  half-formed  thought  that  perhaps  he 
needn't  sell  the  old  place  for  a  song  after 
all,  and  sending  him  up  the  old  path  past 
the  spring  with  an  elasticity  of  step  strangely 
new  to  him. 

An  incident  of  his  last  \isit  to  the  ranch 
had  flashed  into  his  mind  as  he  looked  up 
at  the  pines,  and  as  he  hurried  on  up  the 
path  the  whole  scene  recalled  itself  vividly 
to  him.  Again  he  saw  his  uncle  stepping 
proudly  around  the  base  of  the  monarch  of 
the  grove,  a  strange  old  hybrid  of  oak  and 
fir,  apparently,  while  a  group  of  onlooking 
visitors  echoed  admiringly  his  triumphant 
"twenty- five  feet."  He  remembered  his 
own  thrill  of  reflected  glory  in  his  uncle's 
ownership  of  such  a  marvel,  and  how  he  had 
craned  his  small  neck  with  the  rest  to  see 
where  the  tip  of  it  pierced  the  sky  a  hundred 
feet  above;  and  an  unaccountable  eagerness 
filled  him  to  see  whether  the  old  tree  were 
still  standing. 

Other  memories  of  his  childhood  crowded 
close  in  the  wake  of  that,  shutting  out  com- 
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pletcly  his  irritalile  calculations  of  a  moment 
before  as  to  what  the  old  place  might  bring; 
closing  his  consciousness  even  to  his  imme- 
diate surroundings,  until,  by  a  turn  in  the 
path,  he  came  suddenly  in  sight  of  a  new 
canvas  tent  among  the  pines,  and  two 
women  standing  in  front  of  it. 

For  an  instant  be  failed  to  notice  that  they 
were  on  the  other  side  of  the  tottering  line 
fence,  and  he  stopped  in  abrupt  astonish- 
ment. They  die!  not  sec  him.  They  were 
looking  out  over  the  valley,  and  the  younger 
one,  a  slight  fragile  looking  girl,  was  speak- 
ing eagerly. 

"I  shall  get  well  here,  Millie.  Vou  needn't 
be  afraid  to  leave  me  here.  Do  you 
remember  that  verse  in  Isaiah,  'In 
returning  and  rest  shall  ye  be  saved;  in 
quietness  and  in  conlidence  shall  l>e  your 
strength  ?' 

"I  can't  tell  you  just  how  it  was.  but  when 
I  saw  the  tent  here  among  the  pines,  and 
felt  the  stillness  and  peaie  of  it  all.  that 
verse  seemed  lo  flash  iult  me  like  a  reve- 
lation, and  all  the  turmoil  and  rush  we  have 
lived  in  seemed  so  foolish,  so  useless.  I  felt 
as  if  I'd  been  whirling  round  and  round  in 
some  mammoth  machinery,  without  any 
power  to  help  my.self,  and  then  suddenly 


somebody  had  slopped  the  horrid  whirring 
and  had  lifted  me  out  and  set  me  down 
here  in  this  paradise  and  said,  oh,  so  gently 
'Now  rest.' 

"Perhaps  it  sounds  foolish.  1  can't  tell 
you  exactly,  but  oh,  the  peace  of  it!  Just  to 
rest;  to  stop  all  the  silly  struggle,  to  \>c  quiet 
and  confident  and  to  grow  strong.  And  I 
shall  grow  strong.  1  shall  get  well.  Millie. 
I  know  I  shall  get  well.  And  oh,  was  there 
ever  .such  a  beautiful  spot,  .so  perfect  a  setting 
for  such  a  verse:  'In  returning  and  rest  shall 
ye  be  saved;  in  quietness  and  in  confidence 
shall  be  your  strength!'  " 

Halting  abruptly  as  he  had.  Carew  had 
listened  in  a  sort  of  fascination,  unable  to 
stir.  The  girl's  pas.sionale  outburst,  cutting 
as  it  did  into  a  miHid  already  softened  by 
of  his  childh.Hid.  had 
deeper  chord  still  within  him,  and 


ed  aw 
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noi.seless  carpel  of  jiine- needles,  it  Iwat  and 
throbbe<l  with  that  verse  of  ihe  prophet  like 
some  vibrating  organ  peal. 

He  irie<l  in  vain  lo  shake. .0  the  -pell  of  it. 
Old  emoti.ms,  dnrmani  for  years,  had  l>cen 
wakened  by  it  and  sjirang  into  action  against 
the  baser  things  that  had  so  '  I  sway 

in  his  soul.    He  passed  ihc  elng. 
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Finally,  however,  he  faced  about  with  a 
swing  of  fierce  impatience. 

It  was  that  night  alone  in  the  old  house, 
he  told  himself.  It  had  been  too  much  for 
his  nerves.  He  would  hunt  up  Jim  Conners 
and  get  him  to  take  him  back  to  the  village 
at  once.  If  he  couldn't  take  him,  he  would 
walk;  it  was  only  five  miles.  He  must  get 
back  among  people  again. 

He  glanced  sharply  toward  the  tent  as  he 
reached  the  edge  of  the  grove,  but  the  women 
had  disappeared.  From  the  Pierson  house, 
however,  out  of  sight  beyond  the  undulating 
vineyards,  he  thought  he  heard  the  sound  of 
voices.  His  eyes  came  back  to  the  scene 
before  him,  and  in  spite  of  himself  he  halted 
a  moment  to  take  it  in.  Yes,  it  was  beau- 
tiful, as  the  girl  had  said. 

To  the  right  were  the  rolling  vineyards 
of  the  Pierson  place,  billows  upon  billows 
of  plowed  ground  with  only  the  bare 
stocks  of  the  vines  showing  against  the 
newly  driven  stakes;  then  his  own  neglected 
acres,  and  the  magnificent  timber  growth, 
still  rising  and  falling  with  the  peculiar 
mound-like  character  of  the  land,  the  whole 
sloping  gradually  to  the  thickly-wooded 
ravine  which  deft  that  section  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  which,  widening  as  it  neared  the 
valley,  showed  the  village  nestling  at  the 
foot,  the  gem-like  valley  beyond,  and  beyond 
that  again  the  soft  blue  range  that  seemed 
but  to  reflect  more  delicately  the  beauty  of 
the  darker  summits  behind  him. 

Off  to  the  right,  beyond  the  lesser  wooded 
peaks,  rose  the  noble  contour  of  Mt.  St. 
John.  To  the  left,  though  hidden  from  him 
by  the  rise  of  his  own  timber  land  and 
the  intervening  chain,  he  knew  that  Mt. 
St.  Helena,  lavender-robed  and  priestess- 
hooded,  smiled  benignly  down  on  them  all. 
And  over  even  St.  Helena  the  April  sky,  and 
the  wonderful,  glowing    sunshine. 

"In  returning  and  rest  shall  ye  be  saved — ** 
He  shifted  impatiently  under  the  reiterant 
thought,  but  it  was  useless  to  try  to  evade 
it.  The  verse  had  its  meaning  for  him  as 
well  as  for  the  girl.  No  one  of  his  associates 
knew  of  this  inheritance  of  his,  nor  of  his 
visit  to  St.  Helena.  He  was  as  safely  cut 
off  from  the  old  life  in  that  basin  in  the  hills 
as  he  would  have  been  on  another  planet, 
and  he  knew  it  perfectly. 

But  oh,  it  was  useless,  useless,  he  told 
himself  impatiently.  Had  he  not  tried  and 
failed,  tried  and  failed,  time  and  time 
again?     Yet  even  as  he  said  it  a  hot  wave 


of  shame  surged  witheringly  over  him. 
The  girl  was  facing  the  White  Plague,  a 
foe  as  implacable  even  as  drunkenness. 
And  yet  she  was  not  afraid.  She  would  be 
quiet  and  confident,  she  had  said,  and  she 
would  get  well;  she  knew  she  would  get  well. 
Shift  under  it  as  he  would,  somehow  her 
courage  seemed  to  ring  like  a  challenge  to  all 
the  manhood  left  in  him,  and  with  one  final 
rebound  the  best  in  him  rallied  to  meet  it. 

Drawing  a  half-emptied  flask  from  his 
pocket,  he  held  it  up  against  the  light  a 
moment,  smiling  grimly  at  the  gleanAing 
liquor  within.  Then  he  dashed  it  against  a 
rock  at  his  feet.  The  glass  shivered  to 
atoms  and  the  liquor  soaked  rapidly  into 
the  loamy  soil.  When  the  last  drop  had 
disappeared,  he  turned,  and  still  smiling 
grinily,  lifted  his  hat  toward  the  tent. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  he 
saw  its  occupant  again.  Meantime  he  had 
been  on  a  tour  of  rediscovery  of  his  boy- 
hood's haunts  in  the  timber  belt  on  the  east; 
and  as  he  found  them,  some  essence  of  the 
innocence  of  those  old  days  came  back  to 
him,  a  subtle  something  that,  working 
mysteriously  within  him,  effaced  the  rough 
chiseling  of  the  years  between,  and  left  him 
with  almost  the  soul  of  the  boy  as  he  came 
out  finally,  and  skirting  the  cleared  land, 
stooped  to  drink  in  the  old  boyish  fashion 
at  the  spring  just  below  the  pine  grove. 

Straightening,  he  saw  the  girl  from  the 
tent  coming  haltingly  toward  him,  a  pitcher 
in  her  hand.  His  comrade-in-arms,  he  said 
to  himself  whimsically,  noting  swiftly  that 
she  was  older  than  he  had  thought  and  that 
in  spite  of  the  plain  lines  of  illness  her  face 
had  a  subtle  charm. 

"I  was  wondering  if  I  might  use  this 
spring"  she  said  hesitatingly,  as  he  lifted 
his  hat.  "It*s  so  much  nearer  than  the 
Pierson  house.  I  am  tenting  up  yonder  in 
the  pines.  That  is"  she  corrected  smilingly, 
"the  tent  was  pitched,  or  set  up,  or  whatever 
you  call  it,  today,  and  I  am  going  to  occupy 
it  for  some  time,  probably,  and  if  you 
wouldn't  mind — " 

"Not  the  least  in  the  world."  He  was 
conscious  of  a  pleased  sense  of  proprietor- 
ship as  he  took  the  pitcher  to  fill  it.  "The 
supply  has  been  unlimited  as  far  back  as  I 
can  remember." 

"And  such  a  superb  view!"  murmured 
the  girl,  half  to  herself. 

Again  that  pleasant  sense  of  proprietor* 
ship  thrilled  him. 
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"How  fine  that  you  can!"  She  whirled 
about  again  eagerly.  "I  mean — most  people, 
you  know,  wouldn't  think  they  could  give 
up  city  life,  even  if  they  did  have  a  ranch 
left  to  them.  They'd  sell  it  and  buy  an 
automobile,  probably."  She  laughed,  but 
sobered  again  almost  inmiediately. 

"We  do  get  into  such  a  rut  in  the  city, 
most  of  us"  she  said  then,  with  a  little  frown, 
"and  we're  so  driven,  somehow,  by  this  and 
that  and  the  other,  that  even  if  we  could 
imagine  ourselves  now  and  then  doing 
something  wildly  different  from  what  we've 
always  been  accustomed  to,  it  never  seems 
possible  to  put  it  into  practice.  I  think  it's 
fine  that  you  have  the  courage  to  do  it." 

Courage!  He  smiled  grimly  to  himself, 
but  he  only  answered  lightly:  "Well,  I'm 
going  to  make  a  bluff  at  it." 

He  carried  the  pitcher  back  for  her  across 
the  hill,  his  pleasure  in  the  sense  of  owner- 
ship increasing  at  every  step  as  the  girl 
pointed  out  this  or  that  exquisite  detail  of 
the  landscape  to  be  seen  from  that  particular 
vantage  point. 

"Just  think  of  a  himdred  acres  in  grapes !" 
she  cried,  nodding  toward  the  rolling  vine- 
yards of  the  Pierson  place  as  they  reached 
the  fence.  "And  only  this  little  strip  of 
woodland  left,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  place. 
I  suppose  it  pays,  but  it  does  seem  a  pity, 
the  trees  are  so  beautiful." 

"I  hope  you  won't  confine  yourself  to  that 
strip  if  you  are  fond  of  the  pines."  He 
handed  her  the  pitcher  and  wrenched 
the  remaining  rail  from  the  gap  in  the 
tottering  fence.  "This  grove  of  mine  is 
entirely  at  your  service  whenever  you  care 
to  cross  the  -  line.  And  there  are  some 
boulders  that  are  worth  seeing  in  that  belt 
over  yonder,  if  you  care  to  walk  that  far." 

"Oh!  Does  that  all  belong  to  you,  too?" 
The  girl  followed  his  gesture  with  brighten- 
ing eyes.  "I  should  think  you  would  feel 
as  if  you  had  come  into  paradise." 

Carew  went  back  to  the  porch  and  his 
pipe,  and  there  the  neglected  acres  con- 
fronting him  reminded  him  trenchantly  that 
his  paradise  had  a  practical  side  which  no 
magazine  or  newspaper-bred  scheme  of 
farming  that  occurred  to  him  seemed  ade- 
quately to  meet.  In  which  emergency  he 
resolved  to  consult  Jim  Conners. 

Mr.  Conners  promptly  furnished  the  key 
to  the  problem  by  advising  him  to  chop 
wood,  explaining  succinctly  while  Carew 
was  recovering  from  the  shock,  that  owing 
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to  the  general  exodus  of  lab(»en  to  San 
Francisco  it  was  impossible  to  get  wood- 
choppers,  and  the  ranchers  thereabout  who 
had  any  timber  being  too  busy  with  other 
matters  to  cut  it,  wood  was  bound  to  be 
scarce  and  high. 

"Yes,  sir"  he  insisted,  "if  I  was  jrou,  I'd 
chop  wood  for  all  I  was  wuth  this  summer. 
You've  got  over  a  hundred  acres  of  timber 
there,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  'ud  run  a  hundred 
cord  to  the  acre.  Ye  could  clear  an  acre  or 
two  and  never  miss  it.  There  ain't  any  outlay 
about  cuttin'  wood,  and  ye'd  ought  to  get 
a  good  price  for  it.  That'll  give  ye  a  little 
money  in  hand  besides  what  ye  get  off  of  the 
grapes,  and  next  fall  ye  can  start  in  grubbin* 
out  those  old  stumps  and  replantin'  your 
vineyards,  and  get  the  place  pretty  wdl  in 
shape. 

"There's  another  thing  about  it"  he  Con- 
cluded, running  Carew  over  comprehen- 
sively with  his  shrewd  kindly  eye,  "there 
ain't  nothing  in  the  world  better  to  harden 
a  man  up  than  choppin'  wood." 

Yes,  he  needed  hardening.  He  realized 
it  sickeningly  the  next  morning,  after  half 
an  hour's  bout  with  the  ax.  His  thoughts 
fiew  suddenly  to  the  girl  in  the  tent  and  he 
grinned  sardonically.  He  had  heard  her 
coughing  that  morning. 

"I'm  afraid  we're  not  booked  for  winners, 
comrade"  he  muttered,  with  a  grim  shake 
of  his  head. 

A  copious  draft  from  the  spring  near  by 
revived  him  somewhat,  and  by  dint  of  fre- 
quent repetitions  of  it  and  protracted  inter- 
vals of  smoking  and  resting  between,  he 
stuck  to  the  work  till  noon,  without  any 
appreciable  damage  to  the  timber. 

As  he  went  down  to  the  house  for  dinzier 
at  twelve  o'clock  he  saw  his  comrade-in- 
arms making  her  way  back  from  the  spring 
to  the  tent,  pushing  aside  with  apparent 
effort  scraggly  branches  of  manzanita  and 
other  brush  that  barred  her  way.  He  must 
make  a  better  trail  for  her,  he  decided,  and 
directly  after  dinner  he  set  about  it. 

The  girl  looked  up  with  lively  interest  at 
his  approach.  She  was  writing  letters  at  the 
foot  of  one  of  the  great  pines  near  the  tent. 

"Didn't  I  hear  you  chopping  over  in  the 
forest  yonder  this  morning?"  she  asked 
half-accusingly.  "Are  you  going  to  destroy 
all  those  lovely  trees  and  plant  everything 
out  to  grapes,  as  Mr.  Pierson  has?" 

"Not  right  away"  he  assured  her,  grinning 
appreciatively  in  remembrance  of  his  mom- 
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ing's  experience;  and  the  girl,  with  sudden 
intuition,  laughed  sympathetically. 

"I  suppose  it  is  dreadfully  hard  work 
till  you  get  used  to  it,  but  oh,  it  must  be 
glorious  to  have  a  great  place  like  that  and 
be  able  to  do  just  what  you  please  with  it. 
How  you  must  enjoy  planning  it  all  out." 

"Yes"  he  answered  tentatively,  "the 
planning  is  all  right." 

Yet  so  far  as  actual  definite  planning  was 
concerned,  he  did  very  little  of  it  in  the  days 
that  followed.  Rather,  he  worked  in  a 
strange  passive  state  of  contentment.  But 
day  by  day  his  muscles  strengthened  a  little, 
and  day  by  day  his  ax  strokes  grew  more  sure. 

Day  by  day,  also,  he  had  brief  snatches 
of  talk  with  his  neighbor  in  the  tent.  Her 
name,  he  learned,  was  Isabel  Deming,  and 
the  woman  who  had  come  up  with  her  was 
her  sister,  who  had  a  family  in  the  city  and 
so  could  not  remain  with  her.  But  the 
Piersons  were  very  kind.  They  were  old 
friends  of  her  family,  she  said,  and  when  the 
doctor  had  recommended  an  out-of-door 
life  in  the  moimtains  for  her,  she  had  written 
to  them  and  they  had  told  her  to  bring  her 
tent  and  come  on  at  once. 

"But  their  place  has  been  so  cleared"  she 
continued,  "there  are  so  few  trees  left  that 
I^  more  than  glad  to  have  the  privilege  of 
thi^  grove  of  yours." 

If  he  himself  gained  in  strength,  it  was  as 
nothing  to  the  strides  she  seemed  to  make 
in  the  weeks  that  followed. 

Not  being  given  to  analysis,  Carew 
wasted  no  time  pondering  over  the  change 
in  himself  as  those  weeks  passed.  He  was 
simply  conscious  that  the  days  were  beau- 
tiful and  that  life  was  entirely  worth  while 
in  the  hills  there  above  St.  Helena. 

Then,  one  day  as  he  worked,  suddenly, 
without  warning,  like  some  hurtling  live 
thing,  thousand-taloned,  it  came  upon  him, 
gripping,  strangling  him — the  old  over- 
mastering craving  for  drink. 

Under  the  first  terrible  impetus  of  it,  he 
dropped  his  ax  and  started  blindly  for  the 
county  road;  the  road  which  led  to  the 
village,  where  whisky  could  be  had.  Half- 
way down  the  ranch  road  he  threw  out  his 
hand  suddenly  in  sharp  recoil  and  gripped 
the  ragged  arm  of  a  stunted  black  oak  thrust 
out  toward  him.  Slowly,  with  desperate 
effort,  he  turned  himself  about.  Staggering, 
fighting  at  every  step  against  the  hideous 
choking  Thing  which  beset  him,  he  made 
his  way  toward  the  pine-grove. 


He  entered  it  unseeing,  and  stumbling 
finally  in  its  shadowy  depths,  fell  full  length. 
His  hands  struck  the  protruding  root  of  a 
giant  fir,  and  he  clutched  it  desperately. 

For  hours  he  lay  there,  prone,  rigid,  fight- 
ing the  battle  of  his  life. .  He  did  not  know 
by  what  process  of  spiritual  forces  the  victory 
had  been  won,  finally,  when  he  dropped  into 
the  sleep  of  exhaustion. 

The  first  streaks  of  dawn  were  showing 
in  the  east  when  he  woke,  weak  as  if  from 
some  physical  struggle,  yet  with  a  strange 
sense  of  strength  within  the  weakness. 

A  feeling  that  in  some  subtle  way  she 
must  know  of  that  struggle  kept  him  from 
the  girl  that  day,  but  the  day  after,  as  he 
came  back  from  his  wood-chopping  in  the 
eastern  forest,  he  saw  her  standing  at  the 
spring  and  she  waved  her  hat  to  him  gaily. 

"How  many  acres  are  there  in  this  basin 
around  the  spring?"  she  asked  abruptly 
as  he  came  up,  yet  with  a  repressed  eager- 
ness that  piqued  his  curiosity. 

"Fm  not  exactly  an  authority  on  acres" 
he  answered  modestly,  "but  I  should  im- 
agine there  might  be  three  or  four." 

"Oh!  Is  that  all?"  She  was  plainly  dis- 
appointed. "I  supposed  there  were  eight 
or  ten." 

"We  might  compromise  on  five"  he  sug- 
gested accommodatingly,  and  she  laughed 
gleefully. 

"If  you  knew  the  fortune  to  be  made  off 
a  single  acre,  you  would  want  to  stretch 
it  to  eight,  at  least.  Just  think  of  clearing 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  from  an 
acre  of  beans !  And  a  thousand  dollars  from 
onions!  I've  been  reading  all  about  it,  and 
it's  perfectly  fabulous  the  n^oney  there  is 
in  just  plain  vegetables." 

"Tlainl*  I  suppose  it  didn't  give  the 
figures  for  *fancy?'  " 

"Oh,  don't  make  fun."  Her  nose  tilted 
just  a  trifle.  "I  think  it's  perfectly  ridicu- 
lous the  way  California  farmers  despise 
raising  vegetables.  Hundreds  of  acres, 
and  not  even  a  head  of  lettuce  to  be 
had,  unless  you  run  to  the  village  and  buy 
it.  Everything  must  be  done  on  a  tre- 
mendously big  scale  or  not  at  all,  out  here." 

"And  you  want  me  to  teach  them  the 
value  of  small  things  by  clearing  a  thou.sand 
an  acre  off  of  onions?"  he  chuckled.  "But 
I'm  afraid  it's  a  little  late  to  comer  the 
market  on  onions  this  year.  They  have  to 
go  in  earlier,  I  think.  But  the  beans  might 
go.   1^1   ask   Conners   about   it.    He's   a 
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shining  exception  to  your  indictment.  He 
has  as  many  as  a  dozen  heads  of  lettuce, 
and  cabbages  galore.  I'm  eyewitness  to 
the  fact." 

Conners  was  the  ultimate  resort  on  all 
mooted  questions  with  Carew.  The  Pier- 
sons  were  nearer  at  hand  but  their  distrust 
of  the  "black  sheep"  lurked  palpably  under 
the  grudging  neighborliness  they  showed 
him  on  occasion,  an  imbending  induced 
purely,  he  felt  certain,  by  the  good  offices  of 
his  comrade-in-arms. 

By  contrast,  the  lonely  old  mountaineer 
on  the  north  was  so  comfortably  human 
that  Carew  gravitated  toward  him  as  natu- 
rally as  bird  to  air  or  fish  to  sea;  and  the 
old  man  being  entirely  reciprocal,  an  attach- 
ment had  sprung  up  between  them  such  as 
years  of  association  imder  other  circum- 
stances might  not  have  effected.  Conners 
taught  him  how  to  patch  up  the  dilapidated 
implements  in  the  bam,  and,  what  was  more 
to  the  point,  how  to  use  them  after  they  were 
mended.  Conners  steered  him  triumphantly 
through  the  dangerous  intricacies  of  a 
"horse  sale"  whereby  he  secured  two  very 
respectable  work-horses  for  half  the  sum 
he  himself  would  have  paid.  It  was  Con- 
ners, in  fact,  who,  by  his  homely  wisdom 
and  strong  rugged  "horse  sense"  was  helping 
on  the  rehabilitation  of  the  man  as  much  as 
of  the  ranch  itself. 

To  Conners,  therefore,  was  referred  the 
project  of  the  vegetable-garden.  He  sniffed 
disparagingly  at  Carew's  presentation  of  it, 
but  to  that  young  man's  infinite  enjoyment 
backed  down  ignominiously  when  brought 
under  the  spell  of  Miss  Deming's  lively 
enthusiasm.    • 

"It  might  not  be  sech  a  bad  idee  to  put 
in  an  acre  o'  string  beans"  he  admitted 
weakly,  "if  you're  a  mind  to  fool  with  'em. 
They  come  on  quick,  and  you  could  sell 
them  right  down  to  the  village  without  the 
expense  of  shipping.  But  it's  most  too  late 
to  go  in  on  any  big  scale  this  year. 

"Yes,  ma'am,  this  here  is  good  soil,  and  if 
things  was  got  in  in  season,  they'd  be  bound 
to  grow,  o'  course,  if  anybody  hed  time  to 
tend  to  'em.  But  most  gen'rally  people 
round  here's  got  too  much  else  to  do  to  be 
foolin'  with  vegetables.  Yes,  ma'am,  'tain't 
a  bad  idee  to  experiment  with  anything  if 
folks  hez  the  time  for  it." 

Carew,  going  grinningly  about  his  evening 
chores,  heard  other  earnest  and  corrob- 
orative ''Yes,  ma'ams"  and  a  final  eloquent 


discourse,  in  Mr.  Conners*  best  stjie^  on  the 
superlative  independence  of  the  farmer's 
life  over  any  other  phase  of  existence. 

When  the  old  man  jdned  him  later,  his 
chest  had  that  little  inflation  and  his  head 
the  tilt  that  comes  from  the  sense  of  being 
appreciated. 

"For  anybody  that  comes  from  the  dty 
that-a-way"  he  remarked  impressively  as 
he  accepted  the  tender  of  John's  tobacco 
pouch,  "tins  here  Miss  Deming  has  more 
sense  than  anybody  't  I  ever  run  acrost." 

As  if  to  justify  Miss  Dealing's  faith,  the 
seeds  he  planted  sprouted  and  sprang  up 
in  almost  magical  season.  Carew,  who  had 
a  hazy  idea  that  more  tares  than  wheat  was 
the  rule,  was  astonished  that  so  few  weeds 
came  up  with  them  imtil,  passing  that  way 
one  day  at  an  unexpected  hour,  he  found 
her  weeding  busily  in  the  midst. 

"Did  you  think  I  was  going  to  have  no 
share  in  the  making  of  this  gsuxien  when  I 
was  really  the  inspiring  caiise  of  it?"  she 
demanded  gaily. 

"No,  it  isn't  too  hard  work"  she  insisted, 
in  answer  to  his  protest.  "Didn't  I  tell  you 
I  had  an  affinity  for  the  ground?  Besides" 
she  added,  with  a  smile  that  quavered  a 
little,  "you've  no  idea  how  hard  it  is  to  nuua- 
ufacture  uses.  Why  should  I  botanize  and 
study  birds  and  do  all  sorts  of  things  to 
keep  my  soul  alive,  when  here's  a  good 
homely  use  right  to  my  hand,  that  wiU  do 
me  ten  times  the  good?  If  you  knew  the 
hideous  feeling  of  uselessness  that  lays  h<dd 
of  me  now  and  then,  you'd  never  deprive 
me  of  this  boon  of  gardening." 

So  he  let  her  have  her  way.  "But  remem- 
ber, you're  to  share  half  the  profits"  he 
insisted.  At  which  she  only  answered  flip- 
pantly: "Don't  feel  too  sure  there  will  be 
any  profits.  Mr.  Conners  says  a  first  crop 
is  'mighty  oncertain.'  " 

Nevertheless,  some  weeks  later  he  dropped 
a  jingling  shower  of  small  coins  into  her  lap 
when  he  found  her  one  day  in  her  favorite 
spot  under  the  pines. 

"Half  the  proceeds  of  that  sack  of  beans 
I  took  into  town"  he  explained,  as  she  looked 
up  startled.  "Now  see  here,  mademoiselle" 
he  interrupted  sternly,  as  she  attempted  to 
protest,  "if  you  insist  upon  doing  all  the 
work  in  that  garden  you  must  share  the 
proceeds,  or  the  beans  will  wither  on  the 
vines  for  all  I'll  market  them." 

"Oh,  wicked!"  she  cried,  clutching  the 
coin  in  mock  terror.    "To  throw  away  all 
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that  money.  Dear  me!"  as  she  counted  it 
over.  "How  rich  we  shall  be  at  the  end  of 
the  season !" 

"Shall  we  build  a  town  library  or  endow 
a  chair  of  agriculture  at  Berkeley?"  he  asked 
gravely. 

He  liked  to  hear  that  gleeful  child's  laugh 
of  hers.  It  rang  in  his  ears  long  after  he 
had  left  her  that  day,  but  he  shut  his  lips 
sternly  over  the  longing  it  waked  in  him. 

"Not  till  Vm  sure  Tve  made  good"  he 
muttered  stiffly,  a  sudden  chill  of  fear 
sweeping  over  him  even  as  he  said  it,  at 
the  remembrance  of  that  struggle  in  the 
pine  woods.  There  had  been  nothing  like 
it  since.  He  felt  subiilely  that  there  never 
would  be,  but  the  stakes  were  too  dear  to  be 
risked  by  even  the  slightest  chance. 

Just  before  the  beginning  of  the  vintage 
she  slipped  away  to  the  city  one  day  to 
report  to  the  doctor.  She  had  promised  to 
report  in  six  months,  she  said.  She  came 
back  radiant. 

"I  am  practically  well"  she  told  Carew 
joyfully.  **The  doctor  was  really  astounded. 
You  should  have  seen  his  face.  But  I  shall 
stay  here  till  the  rains  begin"  she  added 
half- wistfully.  "It's  too  beautiful  to  leave 
now." 

And  indeed  the  \'ineyards  were  incom- 
parable in  the  full  glory  of  their  autumn 
coloring. 

Carcw's  own  few  acres  were  soon  har- 
vested, as  were  Jim  Conners'  ten.  For  the 
rest  of  the  season  they  worked  as  extra 
hands  to  help  out  the  hard-pressed  Pierson, 
whose  hundred  acres  Ijore  phenomenally 
and  whose  crying  need  of  help  obliged  him 
to  press  into  service  even  the  women  and 
children  who  would  come  from  the  neigh- 
boring farms. 

Miss  Deming  also  joined  the  force  and 
for  six  weeks  Carew  worked  side  by  side 
with  her  through  beatific  golden  days,  with 
Conners,  his  sunburned  face  radiating  su- 
preme satisfaction,  hovering  intermittently 
in  the  neighborhood. 

Still  the  rains  held  off  accommodatingly, 
and,  the  vintage  over,  Carew,  who  by  Con- 
ners' advice,  had  contracted  with  a  dealer 
in  town  for  the  wood  he  had  cut  through  the 
summer,  l)cgan  making  preparations  to 
haul  it.  Conners  was  to  helj)  him,  and  the 
Sunday  after  the  close  of  the  vintage  he 
drove  over  with  his  wood  wagon. 

"Sterritt  agreed  to  take  the  balance  of  that 
wire  fencing  and  cement  off  my  hands,"  he 


explained,  as  Carew  came  out  in  answer  to 
his  hail,  "and  I  thought  this  was  as  good  a 
chance  as  any  to  get  it  over  there.  'Tain't 
but  a  little  ways  by  the  road  over  your  ridge 
here,  and  I  thought  mebbe  you'd  like  to  go 
along." 

"Sure"  answered  Carew  promptly,  swing- 
ing himself  up  alongside. 

"I  thought  I'd  put  the  colts  in"  pursued 
Conners,  nodding  toward  the  team  as  they 
started.  "They're  pretty  well  sobered  down, 
but  still  they  ain't  got  the  skittishness  alto- 
gether out  of  them,  and  it  will  need  a  few 
hea\7  loads  to  do  it.  Haulin'  wood  will  be 
a  first-rate  thing  to  steady  'em." 

It  was  a  clear  cold  day  in  November,  the 
sharp  mountain  air  bracing  as  a  tonic  to 
Carew's  buoyant  spirits,  but  Conners  was 
strangely  querulous  for  him. 

"I  ain't  up  to  the  scratch,  somehow"  he 
complained  peevishly.  "Ain't  got  no  more 
get-up  than  a  yaller  dog  today." 

"It's  the  long  hot  season,  maybe"  sug- 
gested Carew  a  little  perfunctorily,  for  in- 
deed his  thoughts  were  elsewhere.  "You'll 
be  all  right  when  we  get  a  few  more  days 
like  this." 

The  road  was  none  too  good  over  the 
ridge,  and  coming  back  Conners  took  the 
longer  and  more  traveled  one  bordering  the. 
ravine,  where  the  grade  was  less  steep.  The 
turns,  however,  were  those  sharp  precarious 
curves  characteristic  of  such  roads  in  Cali- 
fornia, with  the  sheer  drop  of  hundreds  of 
feet  on  the  outer  edge  so  terrifying  to  a 
tenderfoot. 

But  John  Carew  could  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered a  novice  in  mountaineering,  and 
besides,  he  was  still  too  deeply  wrapped  in 
the  happy  haze  of  his  own  thoughts  to  be 
more  than  half  conscious  of  his  surroundings 
or  of  his  companion  on  the  midair  perch: 
beside  him. 

A  sudden  smothered  exclamation  from 
Conners  recalled  him  sharply  to  outer  con- 
ditions and  he  looked  up  startled. 

"The  brake — it  won't  work"  gasped  the 
old  man  shakingly  as  he  met  his  eyes.  His 
gnarled  old  face  quivered  strangely  as 
Carew  reached  instinctively  for  the  lines, 
but  he  vielded  them  silentlv. 

The  horses,  pushed  on  by  the  lumbering 
wagon,  were  already  well  past  control,  but 
John  braced  himself  desperately  to  hold 
them  to  the  road.  The  wagon  swerved 
sickeningly  around  the  hideous  curves, 
careening    and    righting    itself    with    such 
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deafening  racket  as  maddened  the  horses 
still  further. 

Suddenly,  above  the  din  of  their  flight, 
there  beat  in  upon  Carew's  strained  con- 
sciousness a  sound  as  of  pounding  water, 
and  he  recalled  the  fall  at  the  great  rock, 
the  sharpest  turn  in  the  road,  and  the  scene 
of  more  tragic  deaths  than  any  spot  in  the 
county.  And  as  he  remembered  it,  by  the 
strangest  of  phenomena  the  whole  scene 
before  him  was  suddenly  obliterated. 

He  was  on  the  island  of  Maui,  of  the 
Hawaiian-  group.  It  was  moonlight,  the 
wonderful  moonlight  of  that  wizard  clime, 
and  instead  of  this  road  in  the  heart  of  the 
wooded  caAon,  there  stretched  before  him 
in  the  white  light  the  clifif  drive  from  Wailuku 
to  Lahaina;  that  wondrously  beautiful 
perilous  road,  on  one  side  the  wall  of  the 
mountain,  on  the  other  the  sheer  drop  of  two 
himdred  feet  to  the  sea. 

Again  he  heard  the  roar  of  the  surf  in  the 
inlet  below  as  the  road  swerved  treacher- 
ously, and  again  as  they  rounded  the  curve 
he  stared  ahead  fascinated  at  the  unbroken 
white  line  while  his  native  companion  urged 
cautiously:  ''It  is  well  that  you  drive  a  little 
slower  from  now  on,  sir.  You  can't  see  the 
break  in  this  light;  that's  what  makes  it  so 
dangerous;  but  it's  not  far  now,  the  place 
I  told  you  of,  where  the  general  went  over 
thediff. 


''It  was  moonlight,  like  this,  and  he  was 
driving  fast,  two  horses,  and  the  turn  is 
sharp;  the  sharpest  of  all.  It  seems  hardly  a 
span,  there  where  the  sea  breaks  in.  Yes, 
the  road  looks  straight  in  this  light,  but 
there — see.  Like  a  shadow  across  the  road. 
You  don't  see  it?  But  you  hear  the  different 
sound  of  the  water?" 

Ah,  yes,  he  did  hear  it,  the  sullen  boom, 
and  it  was  there,  just  in  front  of  him,  the 
treacherous  yawning  black  chasm. 

Carew  felt  his  muscles  hardening  to  iron. 
It  was  his  first  sense  impression.  The  next, 
he  knew  that  the  strain  was  relaxing.  And 
then,  with  a  rush,  full  consciousness  of  his 
surroundings  returned,  and  he  saw  that  the 
horses  had  slowed  almost  to  a  walk  in  the 
level  this  side  of  the  falls. 

"I  got  the  brake  down  at  last"  quavered 
Conners,  "but  ye  done  well,  son,  ye  done 
well." 

The  iron  went  out  of  Carew's  muscles 
suddenly,  and  left  him  limp  and  trembling; 
yet  within  the  weakness,  that  same  indefin- 
able feeling  of  strength  that  had  followed 
his  struggle  in  the  pine-grove  possessed  him 
again,  and  subtly  but  surely,  he  realized 
his  mastery  over  himself;  knew  that  he  had 
at  last  "made  good." 

"I  knew  it  long  ago"  said  Isabel  Deming 
with  a  smile  of  infinite  faith,  when  he 
ventured  humbly  to  tell  her. 


Hillside  Fires 


By  A.  G.  Black 


On  the  grim  hills  I  see  at  dawning 
The  clearing  fires  of  Indian  Jim; 
Blue  wraiths  of  smoke  with  ether  blending, 
To  th'  Unknown  whence  they  came  ascending. 
Still,  spirit-pure,  and  dim. 

Then  stir  vague  memories  at  dawning — 
How  I,  upon  some  old  day's  rim 

Untaught,  agrope  for  God,  set  buminfl^ 

Rude  altar  flames  that  hom^ 
Bore  my  dumb  soul  to  ] 
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thouf^  they  had  been  the  night  he  saw  her 
at  the  big  ball  in  the  dueAo's  warehouse  by 
a  purple  cotton  frock  trimmed  in  red  and 
green,  that  he  had  wanted  her  to  become 
mistress  of  his  little  household.  Little  had 
she  thouglit  when  she  donned  the  red  and 
purple  masterpiece  that  so  splendid  a  person- 
age as  Rafael,  the  master  carpenter  of  the 
haciendaf  would  succumb  to  its  beauties! 
With  a  realization  of  all  this  in  her  mind  and 
her  black  eyes  glowing  with  pride  she  looked 
about  her,  seeking  a  good  place  to  deposit 
Jasmine.  One  of  the  legs  of  the  cot  was 
finally  chosen  as  a  stall  and  the  pig,  orna- 
mented with  a  piece  of  bright  blue  calico 
tied  in  a  bow  about  his  neck,  was  fastened 
to  that.  The  effect  was  good,  she  reflected, 
the  black  and  white  pig,  the  black  dirt  floor, 
the  blue  bow  and  the  pink  counterpane. 

The  hut  itself  was  very  neat,  as  Josefina- 
Maria  had  been  prodigal  of  time  and  energy 
that  day,  so  she  now  turned  her  attention  to 
the  serious  business  of  preparing  the  food 
for  the  evening  meal,  and  as  she  ground  the 
com  her  mind  joyfully  busied  itself  with 
enumerating  her  riches.  Never  had  she 
supposed  that  she  would  be  in  command  of 
fourteen  chickens,  three  turkeys,  a  pig,  a 
lame  duck,  a  female  burro  and  two  dogs. 
Of  course  these  things  were  Rafael's,  but  he 
loved  her  and  had  brought  her  there  to  care 
for  his  house  and  she  was  part  of  a  very  pre- 
tentious establishment.  Then  there  were 
his  two  boys,  one  of  whom  was  almost  as  old 
as  she — Josefina  was  only  seventeen.  She 
would  have  to  look  after  them  too  in  a  way, 
and  she  felt  that  life  was  very  full  and  agree- 
able. They  were  such  pleasant,  courteous 
boys  and  her  good  little  heart  was  often  filled 
with  pity  for  their  mother,  who  had  died  at 
the  birth  of  Quirino. 

Presently  she  heard  a  shrill  young  voice 
shouting  "J9(?«a,  dona,"  and  a  black-eyed 
mischievous  looking  little  imp  burst  into  the 
hou^. 

"DoAa,  the  dulce  man  is  coming,  and  he 
passed  papa,  and  papa  says  he  paid  him  two 
reales  and  you  are  to  pick  out  the  sweets* 
They're  for  supper,  but  I  can  have  one  right 
away.  He  has  candied  sweet  potatoes  and 
sugared  pumpkin  and  lots  of —  viiraf  there 
he  is  now." 

Quirino  flew  out  of  the  hut  and  rolled 
ecstatically  on  the  ground  with  his  arms 
armind  a  brown  dog.  Josefina  followed, 
much  pleased  at  having  dulces  all  paid  for 
to  pick  out,  but  determining  to  be  quite 


careful  that  she  received  the  full  value.  She 
was  feeling  some  of  the  responsibility  of 
wealth.  The  sweets  man  greeted  her  effu- 
sively with  no  ill-bred  reference  to  her 
changed  abode,  and  set  up  his  little  table  at 
her  door  quite  as  though  he  had  been  doing 
so  for  years.  Quirino  pranced  about  point- 
ing at  the  different  dainties  that  he  coveted, 
but  being  overjoyed  at  the  modest  variety 
finally  secured. 

"Yes,  that  is  all,  Don  Manuel.  Thanks, 
and  until  tomorrow." 

"Adiosy  DoAa  Josefina-Maria,  Adios,  go 
with  God,  Dofta." 

He  folded  up  his  little  table,  and  slipping 
it  over  his  shoulder  disappeared  down  the 
jungle  path.  By  and  by  Rafael  and  the 
older  boy  Miguel  returned  and  Josefina  gave 
them  all  their  supper  and  waited  upon  them 
gaily  as  they  sat  about  the  rough  table  with 
the  two  dogs  playing  and  bickering  at  their 
feet.    Rafael  was  in  high  good  humor. 

"On  Sunday,  Mariquita,  you  will  have 
venison  to  cook.  Miguel  and  I  go  out  to- 
morrow with  the  Oroscos.  Is  it  not  so, 
Miguel?" 

"I  want  to  go,  papa.  Papa,  I'm  going 
too"  shrieked  Quirino. 

"How  then,  a  nine  like  you  to  go  out  with 
men?"  Miguel  said  laughingly. 

Quirino's  little  face  grew  livid  with  child- 
ish rage  and  without  a  word  he  threw  him- 
self on  his  big  brother,  kicking  and  biting 
like  a  small  fury.  Miguel  goodnaturedly 
parried  his  attacks  and  soon  they  were 
laughing,  and  Quirino  was  the  merriest  of 
them  all,  teasing  Josefina-Maria,  pulling 
at  her  hair  and  skirts  till  they  seemed  a  pair 
of  children. 

It  was  a  gay  little  household  and  she  was 
very,  very  happy.  She  never  thought  now 
of  the  hideous  times  before  her  drunken 
companion,  Juan,  had  run  away  and  left  her, 
when  he  had  so  often  beaten  her  and  threat- 
ened to  kill  her;  or  of  the  dreary  leaky  hut  so 
near  the  swamps  that  her  bones  always 
ached  with  malaria*.  She  had  almost  for- 
gotten too,  but  not  quite,  the  little  white 
whimpering  thing  that  had  lain  at  her  breast 
such  a  few  days  and  then  one  morning,  when 
it  seemed  whiter  and  thinner  than  before, 
had  suddenly  stopped  whimpering.  Some- 
times her  arms  felt  hungry  for  its  light 
weight  and  she  would  think  naively:  "Ah, 
if  It  '  but  been  its  father  instead  of 

i  tnild  be  here  now."    And  she 

^o  was  small  enough  to 
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lie  in  her  arms.  But  Josefina-Maria  was 
very  young,  and  sad  thoughts  came  to  her 
seldom. 

Besides,  she  was  very  busy.  The  chickens 
were  increasing  marveloudy,  Jasmine  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  care,  and  they  now 
had  a  mule.  All  this  of  course  did  not  fail 
to  have  its  effect  upon  her  social  position, 
and  she  was  in  great  demand  for  balls,  feasts 
and  baptisms  at  which  she  always  appeared 
in  magnificent  calico  frocks  of  astoimding 
colors.  She  usually  engaged  herself  in  the 
confection  of  these  garments  during  the  late 
afternoon  when,  her  other  duties  attended 
to,  she  would  seat  herself  on  a  low  stool  in 
the  doorway  to  sew  and  gossip  with  such 
neighbors  as  chanced  to  pass. 

One  afternoon  as  she  sat  thus,  fashioning 
a  blouse  with  something  like  awe  out  of  a 
piece  of  material  having  stripes  of  real  silk — 
a  gift  from  her  opulent  provider — she  was 
rejoiced  to  see  a  young  woman  hastening  up 
the  path.  No  one,  so  far,  had  even  heard 
that  Josefina-Maria  was  to  have  a  blouse 
with  stripes  of  real  silk,  and  she  was  not  un- 
willing that  the  fact  should  become  known; 
But  the  woman,  whose  hair  seemed  slightly 
disheveled  under  the  black  scarf  woimd 
about  her  head  and  shoulders,  gave  her  a 
hasty  greeting  without  so  much  as  looking 
at  the  handiwork  carelessly  spread  on  her 
lap.  This  surprised  Josefma,  but  she  said 
politely: 

"Good  afternoon,  Dofia  Tomasa.  What 
pleasure  to  see  you." 

"Very  good  afternoon,  DoAa  Josefina- 
Maria"  the  woman  answered  in  a  portentous 
voice.  "Ah,  can  you  come  quickly,  the  poor, 
poor  Dofta  Guadelupe !  She  is  very  sick,  we 
think  she  is  finishing.  She  can  haidly  speak 
but  she  says:  *Bring  my  comadrCf  Josefina- 
Maria.  I  was  god-mother  to  her  child  who 
died  and  I  wish  to  see  her'." 

The  listener's  pleasant  little  face  expressed 
the  greatest  sympathy. 

^* Jesus y  Jesus"  she  muttered,  folding  up 
her  work,  and  then  with  a  shudder:  "So 
they  say  she  is  finishing."  She  crossed  her- 
self. "Well,  I  shall  come  at  once,  but  as  it 
is  late  and  near  the  hour  of  supper,  I  must 
make  known  to  Rafael  that  I  go." 

She  raised  her  shrill  penetrating  voice  and 
shrieked  "Quirino,  Quiri-no."  No  answer. 
Once  more  she  repeated  the  cry,  and  again, 
and  at  last  the  faint  shrill  answer  came  back 
from  the  distance. 

^*Ya  voy,  Dofia — I  come." 


There  was  something  almost  eerie  in  these 
ories,  tearing  as  they  did  throu^  the  heavy 
silence  of  the  tropic  afternoon  like  long 
streaks  of  lightning  across  a  murky  sky, 
and  both  of  the  emotional  women  seemed 
to  feel  it.  Tomasa  drew  her  black  drwe 
closer  and  Josefina-Maria  shivered.  The 
effect  was  rather  heightened  by  Quirino, 
who  signaled  his  approach  by  voicing  from 
time  to  time  in  a  weird  fashion  he  delighted 
in,  the  strange,  half  wild,  quavering  scteam 
of  the  hill  Indians.  In  a  moment  he  burst 
from  the  underbrush,  hi^  impish  brownie 
face  aglow,  and  cried: 

"Here  I  am,  Dofta;  what  is  it,  the  duloe 
man?"  Then  noticing  Tomasa  he  politely 
extended  a  little  dark  hand.  "Good  after- 
noon, senora" 

He  liked  Tomasa  who,  though  not  as 
pretty  as  Josefina,  was  quite  as  gay  and  al- 
ways laughed  a  great  deal  and  teased  him 
and  gave  him  brown  sugar  when  her  man 
was  not  there  to  see.  She  was  very  somber 
today  however,  and  only  answered  his  greet- 
ing by  nodding  mournfully  and  then  rolling 
up  her  eyes  in  a  mysterious  and  alarming 
silence. 

Josefina  put  her  hand  on  Quirino's 
shoulder  and  said  hurriedly: 

"Listen,  thou,  tell  thy  father  when  he  re- 
turns that  Dofta  Guadelupe,  my  comadre, 
is  very,  very  sick,  and,  it  may  be,  finishing. 
That  she  has  sent  for  me  and  I  go,  but  wiU 
hasten  back  to  make  his  supper.  Do  you 
understand?" 

"Yes,  yes,  but  I  want  to  go  too.  I  want 
to  see  her  finish." 

"Shameless  one  I"  Josefina  cried,  horri- 
fied: "Evil  boy.  You  will  stay  here  to  tell 
your  father  as  soon  as  he  comes.  It  will  not 
be  long,  as  it  grows  late,  and  don't  take  Jas- 
mine out  and  romp  with  him  like  the  other 
day.    It  gave  him  a  fever." 

Little  Qmrino,  annoyed  because  he  could 
not  go  with  them  and  be  present  at  what 
seemed  to  him  likely  to  be  an  event  of  inter- 
est, twisted  his  legs  around  a  young  papaya 
tree  and  laying  his  cheek  against  the  slim 
trunk,  shut  his  eyes  and  refused  to  answer 
with  an  adios  as  they  slipped  away. 

Josefina-Maria  did  not  return  with  the 
supper  hour  and  Rafael  somewhat  indig- 
nantly feasted  on  cold  frijoles  and  a  few  stale 
tortillas  left  from  the  morning  supply,  and 
then  as  it  grew  still  later  and  she  did  not 
come  his  annoyance  increased.  He  would 
have  gone  to  fetch  hen  but  disliking  scenes 
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of  sickness  and  possibly  death  he  dis- 
patched Miguel  and  soon  forgot  his  ill-humor 
in  a  romp,  albeit  always  a  dignified  one  on 
his  part,  with  Quirino.  By  and  by,  how- 
ever, the  dogs  received  the  warning  of  the 
noiseless  approach  of  Josefina  and  the  boy, 
and  dashed  out  to  meet  them.  The  girPs 
face  was  bright  with  new  excitement  as  she 
came  into  the  room  hastily  and  indicating  a 
little  bundle  in  her  arms  she  said:  "Look, 
Rafael,  at  the  little  baby.  I  have  brought  it 
back  because  the  comsulre  is  so  ill  and  it's 
no  use  leaving  it  with  her.  We  will  feed  it 
some  of  the  burro's  milk." 

Clustered  about  the  doorway  were  several 
silent  spectators  wiio,  feeling  very  curious 
as  to  how  Rafael  would  receive  this  bit  of 
temerity  on  the  part  of  Josefina,  had  come 
to  be  present  at  the  interview.  Rafael 
leaned  forward  and  peered  under  the 
blanket  at  the  child,  and  Josefina  went  on: 

"Dofia  Lolita  who  was  attending  her  said, 
since  we  had  a  better  house  than  any  of  the 
rest,  the  baby  would  be  better  off  here,  and 
that  you,  everyone  knew,  had  so  good  a 
heart  that"— 

Rafael,  pleased  by  these  tactful  remarks 
and  conscious  of  the  little  audience  that 
breathlessly  awaited  his  answer,  interrupted 
her  and  said  heartily: 

"Of  course.  How  not?  And  it  can  sleep 
in  that  box  of  wood  I  made  for  the  red  hen." 
A  murmur  of  approval  rustled  through  the 
group  outside  and  then  with  soft  goodnights 
they  vanished  quietly  down  the  shadowy 
paths. 

Days  passed.  Guadelupe's  sickness  lin- 
gered on  and  she  showed  few  signs  of  im- 
provement. Her  baby,  consequently,  re- 
mained in  the  Mendes  household  and 
brought  still  more  delight  into  Josefina- 
Maria's  overflowing  life.  An  unprepossess- 
ing purple  hue  that  had  at  first  somewhat 
dimmed  its  beauty  gave  way  to  the  delicate 
native  brown,  and  its  foster  parent  found  no 
dissenting  opinions  when  she  pointed  out  its 
charms  to  visitors. 

"Look  only — how  he  grows!  And  with 
what  intelligence  he  opens  and  shuts  the 
eyes,  and  were  you  not  to  think  it  pure 
lies,  I  should  tell  you  he  smiled  at  me  this 
morning  when  I  gave  him  his  milk.  What 
a  pity  that  his  father  did  not  live  to  see  his 
beautiful  son !"  she  said  to  Tomasa. 

TomasayWhohadlittleimaginationandwas 
perhaps  less  childish  than  the  other  woman, 
shrugged  her  shoulders  and  then  remarked: 


"Guadelupe  goes  on.  putting  herself  a 
little  worse  and  a  little  worse  all  the  time» 
they  say." 

Josefina-Maria  did  not  look  altogether  as 
distressed  at  this  as  she  merdfuUy  should. 
She  said  nothing,  however,  and  tenderly 
lifting  the  baby  from  his  bed  she  held  him 
in  her  arms  where  he  so  marvdously  filled 
the  hungry  space  that  had  been  empty  very 
long. 

Tomasa  and  the  other  visitors  found  that 
Josefina-Maria  was  not  as  good  company  as 
she  had  been  before  the  advent  of  the  baby. 
When  the  child  was  in  her  arms  and  that 
rapt  expression  upon  her  face,  she  could 
not  be  drawn  out,  they  noticed,  even  by  the 
subject  of  clothes,  upon  which  she  had  pre- 
viously been  considered  an  authority  aiid 
ever  ready  to  discuss  in  all  its  complicated 
and  feverishly  interesting  details.  So  they 
presently  rose  to  go  and  she  responded  to 
their  adieux  politely,  but  with  some  de- 
tachment. After  they  had  left  she  remained 
very  still  in  silent  content,  thinking  of  noth- 
ing, but  feeling  inexpressible  things  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  little  weight  in  her  arms  and  the 
light  pressure  of  the  tiny  brown  head  over 
her  heart.  As  late  as  she  dared  she  sat  thus, 
and  then,  with  many  lingering  looks  and 
reiterated  pats  and  caresses,  she  left  the 
young  thing  in  its  cradle  and  returned  to  her 
work  hurriedly  that  the  supper  might  not  be 
late. 

"That  child  of  Guadelupe's  cried  a  good 
deal  last  night,  Josefina"  Rafael  remarked, 
as  he  was  having  his  supper.  *^CarambaSf 
I'll  be  glad  when  the  woman  gets  well.  But 
if  the  boy  keeps  on  being  noisy  we'll  take  it 
back  to  her  anyway.  Dofia  Guadelupe  will 
feel  better  when  she  sees  that  she  has  to." 

The  girl  looked  from  him  to  the  baby 
with  htirt,  startled  eyes  but  contented  her- 
self by  remarking  quietly: 

"Oh,  all  babies  cry  a  little  and  you  will 
see,  he  will  not  molest  again.  Truly  he  is 
the  most  quiet  of  all  the  babies  I  have  seen." 

"That  may  be,  but  he  kept  me  awake  two 
hours  last  night  and  he  is  not  my  brat,  so 
he'd  better  keep  a  little  more  quiet  after  this." 

Rafael  was  a  kindly  enough  person  ordi- 
narily and  the  irritation  he  felt  at  being  kept 
awake  by  the  baby's  crying  was  very  much 
intensified,  though  he  himself  did  not  suspect 
it,  by  a  kind  of  obscure  jealousy  of  the  child's 
place  in  Josefina's  affections. 

Later  in  the  evening  when  Josefina-Maria 
kissed  the  baby  goodnight  she  slipped  under 
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brother,  who  stood  shivering  in  the  cxAd 
mists  that  seemed  to  arise  from  the  dotted 
underbrush  and  drifted  aimlessly  about  as 
though  awaiting  some  signal  to  disperse. 

"Guadelupe,  the  mother  of  the  nifio,  is 
dead"  the  man  announced  lacooically. 

"Ai,  carambal"  ejaculated  Rafael. 

"Yes,  and  I  am  going  for  Lolita  the  mid- 
wife, to  lay  her  out,  and  must  hasten.  I  will 
come  back  later.    Adios." 

Josefina,  who  had  listened  silently,  did 
not  return  his  farewell,  but  dropping  the 
stone  roUing-pin  went  over  towhere  the  baby 
lay.  With  a  wonderful  unsmiling  content 
glowing  in  her  eyes,  she  picked  him  up  and 
murmured: 

"Now,  DOW  he  cannot  go  back,  the  little 
one." 

Either  hearing  or  divining  her  words, 
Rafael  turned  to  her  angrUy: 

"Nor  can  it  stay  here,  I  tell  you.  I  will 
not  have  an  Indian  brat  dirieking  the 
nights  through  in  my  house.  You  shaU  give 
it  to  Lolita ;  ^e  helped  bring  it  into  the  worid 
and  can  look  after  it,  now  that  it  is  here. 
And  look  you,  I  have  been  patient  very  long, 
but  now  I  am  tired  and  wish  not  to  see  it 
again.   See  that  it  is  gone  when  I  return." 

He  emphasized  these  words  with  a  threat- 
ening gesture  and  flung  angrily  out  of  the 
house.  When  she  was  alone,  Josefina  sat  for 
a  long  time  quite  still  on  the  edge  of  the 
canvas  cot,  with  the  baby's  little  body 
pressed  soft  and  warm  against  hers.  It  had 
become  quiet  at  last  and  was  sleeping  lightly. 
She  watched  it  entranced.  When  she  heard 
Lolita  go  by  with  Tomasa's  brother  she 
cowered  back  in  the  comer,  glad  that  she 
bad  tied  the  door,  and  did  not  answer  when 
they  rapped  and  called.  Rafael  and  the  boys 
would  not  be  home  until  evening  and  she 
had  a  long  day  to  sit  there  and  listen  to  the 
rain  falling  with  its  hollow  drum-like  patter 
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on  the  mafftfa  leaves  outside,  hdding  the 
baby  in  her  arms  for  the  last  time.  But  even 
as  Josefina  said  this  to  herself  she  knew  that 
it  was  not  so,  that  she  would  never  g^ve  him 
up.  She  did  not  think  much  about  it  but 
she  knew  that  her  share  in  the  fine  hut  with 
its  incomparable  furnishings,  her  share  in 
Rafael,  master  carpenter,  with  his  bewilder- 
ing salary  of  a  dollar  a  day  and  hia  two 
charming  boys  and  her  share  in  the  proud 
collecdon  of  "animals  of  feathers,"  m  the 
mule  and  the  burro  and  worst  of  all  in  Ji»- 
mine — her  share  in  all  these  treasures  she 
was  going  to  renounce. 

Jasmine  had  been  an  interesting  pet  and 
he  was  about  to  repay  hia  masters  for  their 
cares  by  becoming  big  and  fat  enough  to 
kill,  thus  furnishing  the  reason  and  rdresh- 
ment  for  the  festivity  planned  to  take  place 
the  following  Sunday,  so  splendid  that  after 
that  a  new  standard  in  the  matter  of  pig- 
killings  would  have  been  established.  Yes, 
she  had  been  fond  of  Jasmine,  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  miss  this,  the  glorious  dimaz  of 
his  career. 

But  when  ^e  thought  regretfully  of  it  aX[, 
and  of  Rafael's  kindness  and  tight  little  house 
as  compared  to  the  leaky  desolation  to  which 
she  was  gtnng — her  old  abode  was  her  only 
refuge,  and  its  miserable  condition  had  left 
it  tenantless — she  would  feel  again  the  emp^ 
hunger  of  her  arms  and  remember  that  it 
had  now  been  appeased. 

"Niflo,  nifio"  she  murmured  tenderiy,  as 
the  baby  turned  and  buried  its  little  face,  so 
full  of  the  mysterious  beauty  of  a  sleeping 
child,  in  her  young  breast,  "my  nifio." 

Presently  she  laid  him  gently  down,  and 
made  everything  neat  in  the  little  interior. 
Then  she  wrapped  her  long  gray  scarf 
tightly  about  her  head  and  shoulders  and 
holding  the  baby  close  in  her  arms  slipped 
out  into  the  misty  rain. 
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THE  rail-head  camp  oE  Tuniper, 
new-bom,  bad  reached  that  stage 
of  growth  commonly  typified  by 
the  tent  saloon  and  the  raucous- 
voiced  phonograph.  A  garish 
counterfeit  of  a  sodal  locus,  and  pardoned 
because  of  its  brief  spasm  of  existence,  it  had 
lain  all  day  under  a  sickening  sun  and  a 
irithering  southwest  wind,  stewing  in  its 
uncouth  sins  amid  a  wilderness  of  alkali  and 
glittering  tin  cans.  Toward  the  west  a  yel- 
low railroad  grade  disappeared  into  a  desert 
plain  dotted  with  catclaw  and  mesquiU,  the 
playground  of  drifting  sand  pillars  which, 
dervish-like,  spun  to  and  fro  through  eddying 
waves  of  heat.  Earlier  in  the  day  the  grade 
had  swarmed  with  an  army  of  men,  digging, 
shouting,  perspiring.  With  twilight  the  em- 
bankment had  become  deserted  and  Tuni- 
per, its  lamps  lighted,  leaped  shouting  into 
Its  course  as  a  roaring,  flaring,  hcf^-end 
camp. 

He  was  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  yellow 
drde  of  light  at  the  entrance  to  "The  Little 
Gem,"  rather  younger  than  those  about  him 
but  in  spite  of  that  a  bigger,  cleaner  man. 
The  chaparreras  and  spurs  of  his  trade  he 
had  left  at  the  store  where  he  had  purchased 
his  decent  quiet  clothes,  but  the  Spanish- 
lieeled  boots,  that  so  well  fitted  foot  and 
sdrrup,  he  had,  out  of  some  mild  affection, 
retuned.  Well-made  and  wcll-poise<l,  with 
detn-shaven,  dear-skinned  cheek,  he  stood 
plaated  f^ly  on  his  feet,  making  no  uncon- 
ridered  movements,  staring  at  no  one,  letting 


a  pair  of  unperturbed  gray  eyes  turn  evenly 
from  side  to  side. 

The  howling  saloons  had  poured  out  upon 
the  street  a  tide  of  other  breeds  than  nis, 
among  which  his  personality  stood  out  as 
clearly  detached  as  a  clean  bright  flame  in 
a  nest  of  flickering  swamp-lights.  With 
shuffling  feet  they  were  going  their  ways, 
queer-gaited,  round- shoulder^  men,  with 
misshapen  knotted  fists  and  whisky-bitten 
faces;  thick-necked,  close-cropped  ones  with 
alley-rat  eyes,  snipes  from  dty  gutters  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  coast.  Discharged  by 
one  smoke-hazed  bedlam,  another  would 
open  its  glittering  maw  to  draw  them  in  out 
of  God's  good  night.  And  then  would  come 
more  noise,  and  more  liquor  and  foolish 
dandng  and  fighting,  until  they  were  dis- 
gorged again — and  the  end  was  not  yet — 
and  the  night  was  merely  young. 

With  his  scorn  growing  large  within  him, 
the  n  on -gregarious  one  discreetly  withdrew 
still  further  into  the  shadow.  He  fell  to 
musing,  pondering  the  thing  which  had 
brought  him  fifty  miles  across  the  desert. 
He  wondered  what  she  would  say  when  she 
saw  him. 

Its  beginning  had  been  with  the  cloud- 
burst on  Monkey-wrench  creek  a  month 
gone  by.  He  remembered  that  with  the 
coming  of  the  storm  he  had  gone  racing 
down  the  vailev  to  turn  his  cattle  back  from 
the  arroyo.    "  -Vile  he  mounted 

guard  in  the  b  bad  seen  the 

four-horse  i  a  come  into 
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view,  galloping  recklessly  along  the  road 
above  him  on  the  cafion  wall. 

The  scene  came  back  to  him  with  the 
vividness  of  a  flashlight.  As  if  it  were  yes- 
terday he  could  see  the  driver  drunkenly 
lashing  his  horses,  and  caught  the  white 
strained  faces  of  the  passengers.  As  the 
careening  load  took  one  of  the  turns  the 
loosely-built  road-bed  had  suddenly  cracked 
and  started  free.  Even  now  he  remem- 
bered how  he  had  sat  horror-stricken  and 
helpless  as  the  whole  hillside  seemed  to  fall 
away  before  his  eyes  and  rush  down  into  the 
river.  He  remembered  how,  in  a  forlorn 
hope,  he  had  sent  his  rope  whirling  across 
the  water  into  the  indescribable  ruin  before 
it  sunk,  and  then  had  felt  a  sentient  tug  at 
the  pommel.  He  saw  a  woman's  face,  dead- 
white  except  for  a  crimson  bruise  on  her 
cheek,  as  he  pulled  her  up  the  bank. 

The  remainder  of  his  recollections  needed 
no  spur.  It  was  all  distinct,  all  unforgettable, 
even  to  the  day  of  awkward  nursing  in  his 
cabin,  made  more  disturbing  by  the  fact 
that  his  patient  was  a  girl.  At  this  time  of 
the  year  he  was  accustomed  to  live  alone  in 
the  valley  with  his  cattle.  To  send  to 
Tuniper  for  a  doctor's  aid  had  been  out  of 
the  question.  He  had  had  to  fight  it  out 
alone.  But  this  had  not  been  without  its 
compensations,  for  with  her  bright  inter- 
ested eyes  following  from  where  she  lay 
wrapped  to  her  chin  in  his  newest  blankets, 
his  brave  ventures  into  medicine  and  cook- 
ery had  become  a  source  of  swiftly  healing 
amusement. 

A  day  later,  however,  on  his  surrender  to 
her  active  convalescence,  their  positions  had 
changed.  In  rather  helpless  fashion  he  had 
beheld  his  mysterious  but  delightful  patient 
calmly  open  the  door  of  his  life  and  take 
possession  of  all  inside.  But  it  had  not  been 
for  him  to  object.  Although  bewildered  by 
the  sudden  transition  he  had  gladly  accepted 
this  preposterous  blessing  for  as  long  as  it 
would  last.  The  first  manful  day  accom- 
plished he  had  slumped  back  into  a  mere 
hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water,  entirely 
satisfied  to  sleep  under  the  corral  shed  with 
his  pony,  humbly  grateful  to  be  allowed  to 
show  her  a  new  morning's  walk  over  the 
pine-browned  hills. 

Just  why,  after  her  recovery,  she  had  not 
continued  her  journey  he  could  not  say.  He 
did  not  recollect,  in  fact,  that  he  had  ever 
asked.  As  long  as  she  preferred  to  remain 
there,  dreaming  herself  back  to  health  and 


good  spirits,  he,  naturally,  would  have  been 
die  last  to  suggest  it.  And  furthermore,  the 
implicitness  of  her  trust  had  been  the  finest 
thing  his  life  had  known.  He  rather  gloried 
in  the  fact  that  all  personal  questions,  at 
least  by  him,  had  been  left  unasked — that 
even  tonight  as  he  stood  there  in  Tuniper  he 
knew  no  more  than  merely  her  "given" 
name.  For  one  thing,  in  spite  of  her  shining 
eyes  and  her  laugh  it  had  quickly  become 
evident  that  she  was  in  the  clutch  of  some 
misfortime;  something  which  prevented  a 
return  to  Tuniper,  even  for  clothes,  and 
much  as  he  hungered  to  be  of  assistance,  he 
as  keenly  shrank  from  being  thought  over- 
curious. 

But,  after  all,  these  things  now  seemed 
irrelevant.  Quite  undisguised  stood  forth 
the  fact  that  after  the  second  day  the  past 
had  become  a  matter  of  small  consequence 
to  either.  Under  the  charm  of  her  voice  and 
her  personal  daintiness  his  unbounded  ad- 
miration had  altered  to  something  else  with 
a  startling  swiftness.  And  so  a  week  had 
passed,  during  which  the  young  cattle-owner 
had  alternated  between  the  pinnacles  of  joy 
and  the  depths  of  despair.  Manfully  under- 
going a  reconstruction,  he  had  barely  shaken 
himself  into  a  sense  of  his  unfitness  when  he 
awoke  to  a  possibility  which  seemed  too 
good  to  be  true.  But  hardly  had  this  hope 
taken  life  when  he  was  again  cast  into  outer 
darkness. 

He  knew  now  that  he  would  not  have 
cared  if  there  had  not  seemed  to  be  another 
force  acting  against  him.  The  fact  that  he 
could  not  fathom  its  reason  he  found  the 
more  maddening  because  under  its  power 
she  herself  appeared  as  miserable  as  she  was 
helpless.  But,  loyal  as  he  was,  the  explidt- 
ness  of  her  reasons  as  to  why  she  should  now 
suddenly  retrace  her  steps  to  Tuniper  was 
disturbing.  He  did  not  like  to  have  his 
conception  of  her  nature  so  strongly  tested, 
for  on  that  same  day  he  had  found  some 
strange  hoof-prints  along  the  trail  to  her 
cabin,  and  on  the  ground  the  fragments  of  a 
letter.  And  yet  there  remained  the  fact  that 
she  had  broken  down  and  cried  when  she 
said  good-by.  The  single  swift  caress  of  her 
eyes  and  hands  had  nearly  undone  all  his 
resolves  for  good  behavior.  Even  now  the 
memory  of  her  look  hung  around  him,  the 
mute  atonement  for  what  she  would  not 
allow  herself  to  say. 

And  so,  presently,  the  pleasant  shapes 
came  flocking  roimd  once  more.  In  countless 
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where  a  dark  figure  leaned  upon  the  gate, 
her  chin  buried  in  her  hands. 

The  first  he  had  to  do  was  to  speak  her 
name.  This,  naturally,  would  be  a  simple 
thing,  for  since  sunup  that  day  and  for  some 
weeks  past  his  mind  had  held  nothing  else. 
In  fact,  its  constant  repetition  had  been 
found  a  source  of  some  mild  alleviation. 
And  so,  as  he  stepped  boldly  forward,  he 
caught  his  breath  and  his  Ups  parted  to 
speak. 

She  started  when  she  felt  his  presence, 
and  peered  at  him  through  the  darkness. 

"Who  is  it*?"  she  whispered  apprehen- 
sively. 

He  made  no  answer.  That  little  word, 
that  one  word  of  all  others,  was  formless, 
stuck  fast  in  his  throat.  Bereft  of  its  foun- 
dation his  dream-structure  crumbled  like  a 
house  of  sand.  He  could  only  stand  there 
dumbly  and  hold  out  both  his  hands. 

Presently  he  heard  her  catch  her  breath. 
He  stepped  inside  the  fence  and  took  her 
hands  in  his.  The  voices  of  some  idlers  in 
the  street  sounded  faintly  near  them.  A 
horse's  hoof  clinked  silverly  against  a  stone. 
Somewhere  away  in  the  darkness  a  woman 
was  singing,  and  they  heard  the  liquid  throb 
of  a  guitar.  Then  the  sounds  faded  from 
their  fast-deafening  consciousness;  it  seemed 
to  grow  quite  still.  A  cool  night  wind  stole 
in  from  the  desert  wastes  and  brought  him 
the  fragrance  of  her  hair.  Her  hands  had 
closed  convulsively  on  his.  She  was  trem- 
bling. 

"Honey"  he  said,  very  low.  "Fve  come 
for  yuh.    I  want  yuh  now." 

For  a  moment  she  hung  back,  turning  the 
dark  head  away,  trying  too  late  to  free  her 
traitorous  hands. 

"No — no!"  she  pleaded  passionately. 
"Ah,  no!     We  must  not." 

For  answer  he  only  drew  her  nearer.  At 
least  she  wavered.  The  hands  crept  timidly 
around  his  neck,  the  pale  face  came  close  to 
his.  She  sighed  softly;  their  lips  quivered 
and  met,  lost  in  the  thirst  of  the  first  kiss. 

She  raised  her  head  from  his  breast. 
"Why  did  you  do  this?"  she  panted  in  tender 
but  curious  reproach.     "Why — " 

"I  love  yuh"  he  answered,  and  set  his  lips 
against  the  sweet  dark  masses  of  her  hair. 
She  could  feel  his  heart  leaping  in  great  full 
strokes.  His  voice  was  vibrant  with  tender- 
ness. 

"Yuh  were  the  whole  world  tuh  me — 
back  a  little  while.    Yuh  are  more  than  that 


now.  Yuh  have  made  me  feel  the  difiference 
there  is  between  life  and  death.  If  yuh  love 
me  like  I  love  yuh  it  will  l^e  enough,  and 
plenty.    But  yuh  can  never  do  it." 

"Is  that  all  you  love  me?"  she  whispered 
hungrily. 

His  eyes  left  her  for  a  moment.  He  did 
not  see  her  face  before  she  hid  it  in  the  hollow 
of  his  arm.  He  looked  away  into  the  dark- 
ness.   He,  too,  was  whispering. 

"One  time  I  tried  tuh  keep  from  loving 
yuh,  ma'am.  I  believe  I  'most  did,  too — 
for  as  long  as  a  minute.  The  next  I  knew  I 
was  hating  myself  for  doing  so.  I  hated 
myself  so  hard  I  was  sure  enough  scared  for 
quite  a  while.  Right  away  then  I  reckoned 
that  it  was  a  sin-l>efore-Gawd  not  tuh  love 
)ruh  all  I  could — and  I  ain't  going  tuh  be  any 
criminal,  ma'am — not  on  those  grounds. 

"WTiy,  honey!"  he  surged  on.  "If  yuh 
don't  love  me  I  might  just  as  well  be  dead. 
Here  you've  gone,  and  waked  me  up,  and 
made  me  a  man.  Just  now  I  feel  like  I  was 
even  more  than  that.  It's  just  the  same  if  as 
I'd  been  some  poor  maverick,  or  a  little,  old, 
wild  horse,  like  my  Pat  was  before  I  caught 
him  up,  and  then  )ruh  came,  and  gentled 
me,  and  gave  me  a  soul.  The  only  part  I 
hated  to  think  of  w^as  that  maybe  )ruh 
didn't  ever  mean  tuh  do  it.  That  would  be 
pretty  bad  for  me,  ma'am — pretty  bad,  Yuh 
see,  you've  educated  me  now.  It  wouldn't 
be  fair  not  tuh  hear  me  say  my  lesson;  any- 
way, just  once." 

The  hands  around  his  neck  crept  closer. 
They  seemed  to  bring  him  some  tender  assur- 
ance, for  he  was  heard  to  sigh  happily.  And 
so  they  stood  for  a  time  together,  whispering. 

Once  she  turned  in  his  arms.  A  hand 
groped  for  his  face  and  drew  it  down.  He 
felt  her  eyes  studying  him.  For  a  short 
moment  they  held  little  for  him  which  was 
sweet  in  their  tense  directness,  little  that  was 
kind.  Only  the  harassing  certainty  was 
there  that  he  was  being  searched  through 
and  through. 

He  began  to  feel  unaccountably  weak  and  ^ 
helpless.  It  seemed  as  if  the  cvcr\'-day 
shield  of  his  personality  had  been  suddenly 
brushed  away.  It  was  as  though  something 
within  him  were  being  tested  and  proven — a 
thing  which  though  previously  of  small  con- 
cern now  quickly  became  all  of  him  that 
made  life  worth  the  living. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  he  abandoned 
himself  her  look  softened.  Something  came 
into  her  eyes  which  dimmed  them,  and  made 
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from  just  plain  loving  yuh.  No,  ma'am. 
I  don't  reckon  there  is  anything  in  this  world 
could  make  me  do  //w/." 

He  paused,  as  if  to  reflect,  and  judge  as 
calmly  as  he  could.  But  despair  surged  up, 
and  sickened  him  to  the  heart.  Perhaps  he 
might  say  something  more  if  he  tried,  but 
what  would  be  the  use  of  it  now? 

"This  felluh — this  husband  of  yours — ^is 
he  good  tuh  >aih?"  he  demanded  with  sud- 
den fierceness. 

She  thrilled  with  the  new  note  in  his  voice. 
The  abruptness,  the  savagery,  the  angry 
desire  to  shield  her  from  any  threatening 
thing  went  through  her  with  a  pang  of 
ecstasy.  And  yet  she  dealt  him  another 
blow. 

"He  is  a  gambler — and  a  thief — and  a 
drunkard"  she  answered  Tjs'ith  slow  precision. 
"He  is  everything  in  this  world  that  is  vile." 
She  caught  her  breath  with  a  pitiful  sob. 
"I  think  that  is  about  all  that  my  husband 
is." 

He  stared  at  her  for  another  dumb  mo- 
ment. In  its  every  aspect  the  thing  seemed 
flatly  impossible.  And  yet  she  stood  there 
looking  up  at  him  with  a  sickening  fear  in 
her  eyes  that  proved  the  truth.  He  felt  her 
hands  clutching  him  with  a  despairing  grasp. 
He  saw  she  dreaded  an  abrupt  revulsion. 

A  good-humored  smile  lighted  his  eyes. 
He  rested  a  tender  hand  on  her  face  and 
smoothed  away  its  fright. 

"And  yuh  were  figuring  all  the  time  that 
it  was  an  ugly  mess,  and  that  I  wouldn't  help 
yuh,  if  yuh  told?  Don't  yuh  think  that  was 
just  a  mite  foolish  ?  Do  yuh  think  that  was 
a  square  deal  tuh  a  partner?" 

The  woman  almost  shuddered  out  her 
relief.  "I  couldnH  tell  you,  Boy,  I  simply 
couldnU^^  she  cried.  "How  could  I  soil  our 
friendship  so?  That  day  you  found  me  I 
was  running  away  from  him.  I  was  trjdng 
to  get  free  from  his  rotten  life.  At  first  he 
thought  I  was  dead,  along  with  the  others. 
When  he  finally  found  I'd  been  saved — that 
I  was  only  hiding  from  him  in  your  house  in 
that  heavenly  valley — he  sent  me  a  letter. 
He  said  he  would  come  up  there  and  kill 
us  both.  And  I  believed  him.  He  is  quite 
capable  of  that — or  of  anything  else.  And 
so  I  came  away — back  here.  He  says 
yet  that  he  will  kill  us.  I — I  lied  to  you 
that  day,  Boy"  she  sobbed. 

"Did  yuh?"  he  whispered,  waking  abrupt- 
ly out  of  the  wreck  of  his  dreams.  "Did  )ruh 
really?" 


So  that  was  why  she  had  so  suddenly  gone 
back  to  Tuniper.  That  was  why  she  had 
thrown  away  the  precious  freedom  which 
once  had  been  practically  won.  Probably, 
to  her  despairing  mind,  there  had  seemed 
no  other  way  to  remove  the  danger  she 
thought  she  had  brought  upon  him.  He 
almost  groaned  with  the  pain  of  it — with  its 
utter  lack  of  necessity.  But  it  was  too  late 
now  to  speak  of  that.  It  was  too  late  to  show 
her  the  pitiful  insufficiency  of  her  remedy, 
or  its  amazing  injustice  to  herself.  Only 
the  gall  of  this  sacrifice  for  his  poor  seLf 
remained,  and  a  swift  hatred  of  his  mo- 
mentary disloyalty. 

And  so,  after  a  little  while,  when  she  had 
become  quiet,  he  gently  let  her  go  from  him 
and  stepped  back. 

"I  reckon  Td  better  be  going  about  now" 
he  observed,  with  freakish  casualness.  "It 
must  be  getting  real  late." 

She  looked  at  him  curiously.  The  change 
in  his  voice  was  startling.  For  a  moment 
she  wondered  what  ulterior  motive  was  in 
his  mind.  Still  puzzled,  she  put  up  a  hand 
and  studied  his  face. 

Only  his  eyes  had  changed.  There  was  a 
new  light  in  them  now.  Fierce  and  bright, 
they  seemed  to  be  looking  keenly,  even 
gladly,  at  some  stark  thing  that  lay  beyond. 
Othen^'ise  he  seemed  no  different,  although 
under  her  persistent  scrutiny  the  fearful 
nonchalance  of  his  bearing  became  a  flimsy 
sham.  For  once  he  had  made  a  mistake. 
His  face  was  too  innocent. 

She  stared  at  him  with  glassy,  frightened 
eyes.  "You  are  going  after  him — you  are 
going — you  mean  to  kill  him!"  With  each 
slow  word  conviction  only  grew  the  stronger. 
"Why,  yes,  ma'am.  I'm  afraid  so"  he 
made  answer,  w4th  a  grim  simplicity.  "It's 
him  or  me  this  time,  I  reckon.  He  has  made 
his  proposition  tuh  big." 

He  turned  away  from  her,  looking  off 
toward  the  mountains  where,  for  a  little  time 
in  his  life,  he  had  been  happy.  But  instead 
of  bright  wind-swept  slopes  he  saw  now  only 
a  black  jagged  line  of  buttes,  jutting  against 
an  opaque  sky.  He  hesitated  before  he 
spoke  again.  He  was  trWng  to  make  his 
reasoning  clear. 

"Yuh  see,  it's  like  this"  he  said  at  last,  his 
face  still  turned  resolutely  away.  ^'We 
couldn't  help  this  that's  happened — not 
without  our  being  angels,  I  reckon,  and  yet 
he  has  got  us  had.  To  us  it  isn't  bad  because 
we  know,  but  still  it's  got  the  brand.    Now, 
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he  has  got  some  rights  here,  no  matter  how 
poor  he  might  be,  and  I  have  laid  out  tuh 
give  him  a  si|uare  deal.    I  ain't  galloping  in 
either  direction,  yuh  understand.     I'm  just 
figuring  tuh  see  if  he  is  sincere  in  his  wish 
tuh  get  me,  or  if  he  Is  just  going  tuh  shy, 
and  weave  around,  and  then  come  back  here 
and  trample  on  yuh,  and  abuse  yuh,  and  kill 
yuh  by  slow  degrees.    If  it's  the  first — why, 
then,  I'm  giving 
him  his  chance 
— no    man    will 
ever  say  Ididn't. 
If  it's  the  second 
— well,  it  could- 
n't hardly  be  the 
one  without  the 
other  coming  up 
fome  time,  and 
of    course   that 
would  never  do. 
I    judge     Ood 
wouldn't    tike 
tuh     have    tub 
come  in  on  that 
deal. 

"Of  coUT«  he 
has  his  rights" 
he  went  on, 
grimlv  and  sad- 
ly. "'But  ^ha- 
rm thir.ilr.2  :i. 
what  mear. : .; .,: 
this  is  for  ;.a-: 


it's  all  over,  he  Miy»  Iu-'h  K"ii)K  tuh  kill  \\w 
man  that  tried  luh  jump  his  rJitlm  Dnii't 
yuh  see  it's  a  mile  liitr  in  ihi*  plity  fm  llmw 
sentiments?  Do  yuh  rokim  llif  Ki'iotiln 
would  ba<k  him  up  ibrr.-.-  Ai.d  d'.t.'l  yuh 
think  hvo  killings  is  'piiii-  nii  undi-riiiki[i|{ 
with  game  so  out  of  •u-asmii'  riiril'i  why  I 
say  his  proposition  ii  luh  big,  And  he  biia 
got  tuh  realize  it,  right  away,  limiylit.    Why, 
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The  Red  Dog  man  nodded  genially,  the 
while  he  regarded  him  with  mild  surprise. 

"Your  views  change  sudden,  I  might  re- 
mark." 

**Tuniper  is  some  ways  sudden,  tuh"  was 
the  reply. 

In  the  resulting  quest  of  excitement  the 
"Little  Gem"  accepted  some  of  his  money; 
the  "New  York"  took  more.  Not  until  they 
had  passed  the  dingy  portals  of  the  "Looloo 
Bird"  did  Fortune  smile,  and  here  he  more 
than  recouped  his  losses. 

"The  stars  look  real  pretty  tonight"  he 
remarked  smoothly,  as  they  once  more 
emerged.  "Where  might  be  that  *tiger' 
yuh  were  referring  tuh?" 

His  friend  eyed  him  with  unconcealed 
scorn. 

"If  you^re  looking  for  a  regular  brace 
game — "  he  was  beginning,  when  the  Boy 
interrupted. 

"It  wouldn't  hardly  be  fair  tuh  pass  it  up 
just  on  that  account"  he  declared.  "Tm 
not  playing  favorites.  I  want  the  crookedest 
game  run  by  the  meanest  skunk  in  town." 

Although  the  room  was  full,  and  the 
crowd  around  the  wheel  two  deep,  the 
"Looloo  Bird's"  grief  had  seemingly  out-run 
them,  for  the  Boy  and  the  man  from  the 
Red  Dog  soon  found  posts  at  the  end  of  the 
table. 

Next  to  the  dealer,  in  the  capacity  of 
lookout,  a  man  stood  playing  with  a  stack  of 
chips.  Ceaselessly  rimning  these  through 
his  sensitive  fingers,  now  stacking  with  rapid 
skill,  now  dividing  into  two  piles  which  he 
dexterously  manipulated  into  a  single 
column,  he  only  interrupted  his  mean- 
ingless play  when  the  humming  ball  began 
to  falter. 

"Yellow  Dave,  and  a  slow  wheel"  the  Red 
Dog  man  muttered  under  his  breath. 
"Something  doing,  all  right.  I  wish  I 
saveyed  the  lay-out — they  always  go  to- 
gether. But  what's  between  him  and  the 
yearling?" 

To  the  casual  onlooker  there  seemed 
nothing  amiss.  The  Boy  was  making  an 
unfortunate  choice  of  colors,  that  was  all. 
Black  was  his  favorite,  but  red  was  winning. 
Sometimes  it  won  seven  times  in  succession. 

"Fve  seen  it  do  that  and  then  get  worse" 
thought  the  Red  Dogger.  "But,  say!  What 
did  he  drag  me  in  here  for?  He's  on  some 
lay." 

As  if  in  response  to  the  question  two  pairs 
of  eyes  suddenly  clashed  across  the  table. 


one  pair  crystal  clear,  the  other  pair  dull  and 
bloodshot.  For  a  long  moment  they  men- 
aced each  other,  comprehending,  measur- 
ing, challenging.  Then  the  nervous  fingers 
spilled  the  chips.  The  sallow-faced  man's 
stare  failed  him.  The  Boy  sighed  softly,  and 
raised  his  bet  to  a  hundred  dollars.  He  was 
through  with  small  chances.  The  propo- 
sition had  grown  too  big. 

He  played  the  black.  The  ball  spun, 
rattled,  and  black  lost.  Twice  he  covered 
it  again,  and  twice  it  was  swept  away.  The 
crowd  sensed  a  coming  plunge,  and  breathed 
joyful  profanities  down  the  necks  of  the 
players.  Amid  a  low  murmur  he  doubled 
his  bet  on  the  same  color. 

Out  of  the  side  of  his  eye  he  saw  the  look- 
out still  his  restless  hands  and  watch  the 
noiselessly  spinning  wheel  with  a  singular 
intentness.  One  of  his  hands  rested  on  the 
stack  of  chips.  The  ball  was  nmning  slower, 
now,  and  rumbling  hollowly.  As  it  faltered 
and  ran  down  the  slope  the  Boy  fixed  his 
hand  on  the  man's  hand  where  it  held  the 
solid  column  of  chips.  As  the  click  of  the 
rebound  sounded  the  hand  pressed  slightly 
down,  and  as  instantly  released.  Another 
instant  and  the  black  and  the  double-naught 
had  passed  the  dribbling  ball,  and  it  had 
settled  into  the  red. 

The  man  from  the  Red  Dog  plucked  dis- 
consolately at  his  elbow. 

"Hike  out"  he  muttered  in  disgusted 
tones.    "Pull  your  freight,  yearling." 

The  Boy  looked  him  over.  Mild  dis- 
approval lay  in  his  eye.  ^^That  gets  pulled 
/a5/"  he  murmured. 

The  Red  Dogger  stared;  then  nodded 
understandingly,  his  tongue  in  his  cheek. 
He  had  not  bargained  for  this,  and  he  drew 
in  his  breath  softly.  He  slipped  a  hand 
under  his  vest  in  front,  and  seemed  to  be 
hitching  up  his  trousers. 

The  Boy  glanced  down  the  silent  table. 
He  saw,  as  he  put  out  his  hand,  that  they 
were  letting  him  play  alone.  He  spilled  a 
rouleau  of  double  eagles  carelessly  across 
the  board,  gathered  them  slowly  together, 
and  stacked  them  with  calculated  neatness 
in  a  glittering  pile.  With  an  aggravating 
deliberation  he  pushed  it  down  the  squares 
until  it  rested  on  his  favorite  color.  Then  he 
looked  the  sallow-visaged  man  fairly  in  the 
face. 

"Take  your  hand  off  that  spring  in  the 
table"  he  said,  so  that  they  all  could  hear 
him.    "Tuh  much  red  hurts  my  eyes." 


peremptorily.    "Why,  yuh  never  pulled  your  last  trip  would  be  shortened, 

guQ  at  alll   Take  a  chance  like  that  and  not  "I'm  going,  I'm  going  right  now"  he  re- 

bave  cases  on  him  all  the  time?"  he  splut-  peated.    "But  in  a  mighty  little  while  I'm 

tered   incredulously.     "Why,   where   were  a-coming  back." 


The  Cypress-Tree 

By  Grace  MacGowan  Cooke 

Fronting  the  bay  she  lifts  her  pall 
Of  tasscled  green;  the  black  sea-wall 
Beneath  her  feet  sends  up  its  spray 
Of  salt-dnips  endlessly;  the  day 
Sees  the  swifl  motors  panting  past, 
With  loud-voiced  people,  and  the  din 
This  western  world  is  nourished  in. 

But  when  the  year  has  swung  to  June 
And  night  drops  down,  empurpled,  vast, 
Her  heart  rememljcrs  'neath  the  moon 
An  old-world  garden,  dewy,  dim, 
The  twanging  of  a  distant  lute, 
A  great  p<Kjl,  with  a  sculptured  rim. 
Pacing  to  viol,  harp  and  tlute 
The  dancers  shake  their  perfumed  hair, 
Light  feet  come  down  the  marble  stair. 
Voung  love  is  met.  the  vows  are  made, 
And  sealed  Ijeneath  her  tender  .shade. 

The  tramp  of  stee<i.  the  clink  of  steel — 
Past  in  the  dusk  her  sol<liers  wheel. 
She  sees  them  go,  her  loved,  her  bravej 
She  leans  alK)vc  a  hallowed  grave. 
Lifting  her  green  and  tasseled  pall 
Close  by  a  cemetery  wall. 

Dreams — dreams  1    Xight  wanes;  the  bay  abides, 

With  wine  of  sunrl-ic  in  its  tides. 

Ages  agi)  what  man  shall  say 

How  slorm  or  current  brought  this  way 

The  cy|iress  cone?     Today  she  stands 

An  exile  on  these  alien  sanils. 

Apart  from  all  our  hopes  an<l  fears. 

The  salt  spray  round  her  r<X)ls  like  tears, 

A  mourner  'neath  a  foreign  dome. 

Ancient,  remote,  she  dreams  of  home. 


Ai  legardi  (h?  "i 


The  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Greek  Theater 


By  Sam  Hume 


AT  the  outset,  in  the  first  paragraph, 
IK        let   us  adopt   the    First    Person 

/  %  Plural,  not  in  any  royal  sense, 
g^^^  for  we  have  some  confessions  to 
Jt  ^  make  and  "the  king  can  do  no 
wrong";  nor  in  an  editorial  sense,  for  this 
is  the  opinion  of  a  mere  contributor;  simply 
with  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  as  well  as 
the  pride  that  belongs  to  the  people  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  who  possess,  among  much  else 
that  is  unique  in  America,  the  Greek  Thea- 
ter at  Berkeley,  California. 

We  have  had  that  theater  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  for  eight  years.  Have 
we  learned  anything  about  it  during  this 
time  in  which  we  have  been  permitted  to  use 
it?  Have  we  gained  any  definite  idea  of 
its  possibUities  or  of  its  limitations?  For, 
like  every  other  thing  in  the  world,  the 
Greek  Theater  has  its  limitations.  There 
it  stands,  nestled  in  its  magnificent  forest 
oi  eucalyptus  trees — a  wonderful  open-air 
tbeate"    of    masuve    stone    construction, 


adapted  from  a  classic  model  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Epidaurus  in 
Greece. 

It  is  the  most  wonderful  open-air  theater 
in  all  the  world.  We  all  know  that.  But 
what  does  the  word  "theater"  mean  when 
we  speak  of  the  Greek  Theater?  Is  the 
Greek  Theater  merely  a  theater  in  the  open 
air  and  nothing  more?  Does  it  present  any 
problems  or  difficulties  diSerent  from  those 
presented  by  "Ve  Liberty  Playhouse,"  for 
instance? 

To  this  you  answer  "Yes"  at  once  and 
you  begin  immediately  to  talk  of  the  stage, 
The  stage  of  the  Greek  Theater  is  130  feet 
long  by  a8  feet  deep,  you  say,  and  there  ace 
no  back  "drops"  and  no  "flies"  such  as  we 
have  in  the  ordinary  theater.  It  is  merely 
a  big  area,  flanked  on  the  sides  and  back  by 
a  concrete  wall  42  feet  high,  decorated 
with  massive  columns.  The  "mise  en  seine" 
of  the  Greek  Theater,  then,  is  entirely 
different  from  the  mise  en  seine  of  the 


Tbeater  of  Bocchna,  M  Athens.    Xbero  na  a 

ordinary  theater.  The  mise  en  scfene  is  the 
French  eicpression  for  the  stage  setting  or 
decoration  of  a  play,  as  distinguished  from 
the  English  word  "scene,"  which  may  mean 
a  scene  between  actors  or  a  part  of  the  action 
of  the  play. 

Here's  our  first  difficulty,  then,  in  staging 
plays  in  the  Greek  Theater — here  is  re- 
quired a  mise  en  scfene  entirely  different  in 
character  from  that  of  the  ordinary  theater. 
I  wonder  if  we  have  realized  this  fact  at 
all,  during  the  eight  years  we  have  been 
uang  the  Greek  Theater.  Have  we  gained 
any  definite  idea,  during  these  eight  years, 
as  to  what  the  Greek  Theater  means? 

What  have  we  done  with  the  Greek 
Theater  during  nearly  a  decade?  Judging 
from  the  productions  we  have  put  on  there, 
what  is  our  idea  of  it?  From  the  first  play 
given  at  the  time  of  the  official  dedication  in 
1903,  we  have  been  struggling  along  in  an 
effort  to  master  the  art  of  production  in  the 
Greek  Theater.  Where  have  these  efforts 
led  us? 

For  that  initial  production,  "The  Birds" 
of  Aristophanes,  a  great  eucalyptus  slump 
was  carried  into  the  orchestra  and  set  up 
against  the  stage.  Partiy  on  its  top  and 
partly  on  the  stage  itself  was  fashlooed  a 


o  produce  roBlistic  lands 


huge  and  curious  nest  in  which  were  de- 
posited two  or  more  enormous  eggs,  made 
of  day.  The  nest  and  eggs  remmded  one 
of  nothing  so  much  as  the  habitat  of  the 
colossal  roc  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor.  The  action 
of  the  play  itself  took  place  in  the  circle, 
or  orchestra.  There  was  no  pretense  that 
any  of  the  college  students  who  were  dressed 
to  represent  birds  inhabited  the  great  roc 
nest.  None  of  the  actors  climbed  the  stump 
and  sat  upon  the  clay  eggs  during  the  pro- 
duction of  the  piece.  But  there  they  were. 
They  were  lugged  in  as  "scenery."  There 
had  to  be  some  scenery,  according  to  the 
idea  of  those  who  produced  the  piece,  and 
what  better  than  an  enormou^  nest,  since 
the  play  dealt  with  The  Birds?  What  in- 
deed? Nothing!  But  that  "scenery"  of 
the  initial  production  set  a  sort  of  standard 
and  we  have  never  entirely  hatched  out  of 
the  egg-state  of  production  in  the  Greek 
Theater,  We  have  learned  some  lessons  and 
polished  off  some  crudities  which  marked 
our  earlier  attempts,  but  there  still  remains 
the  feeling  that  as  regards  the  mise  en  scfene 
in  the  Greek  Theater  we  have  pursued  a 
wrong  method  altogether — a  method  out  of 
harmony  with  the  architectural  dignity  and 
simplicity  of  the  theater  itself. 


Some  time  after  the  initial  production  of 
The  Birds,  came  Constance  Crawley,  with 
her  dapper  English  manager,  in  a  produc- 
tion of  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
However  much  at  home  the  English  mana- 
ger might  have  been  in  the  theaters  of 
Shaftsbury  avenue  and  the  Strand,  he  was 
certainly  out  of  his  element  in  the  Greek. 
Theater  at  Berkeley.  However,  as  all  the 
most  charming  portions  of  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  have  to  do  with  fairies,  and 
since  to  be  really  effective  in  the  West  End 
of  London  fairies  must  have  trees,  even  if 
they  be  only  painted  ones,  the  English 
manager  proceeded  with  a  great  deal  of 
labor  to  carry  in  from  the  hiUs  behind  the 
Greek  Theater  a  sufficient  number  of  real 
trees  to  pretty  effectually  cover  the  base  of 
the  pillared  back  wall  of  the  stage  to  the 
height  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet.  That  eucalyp- 
tus stump  had  grown  by  this  time  into  a 
small  forest,  you  see.  Fairies  need  more 
trees  than  birds.  Of  course,  there  still  re- 
mained thirty-five  feet  of  the  great  back 
wall  of  the  stage,  with  its  capitals,  triglyphs 
and  cornices  towering  up  into  the  night,  bare, 
unmasked  and  beautifully  ,undecorated. 
But  no  matter,  the  English  manager  tied  up 
the  branches  of  his  trees  with  pretty  bows  of 


orange  ribbon,  and  Puck  and  the  fairies 
flitted  in  and  out  of  the  man-made  forest  to 
the  apparent  delight  of  everyone. 

Since  that  time,  that  forest  has  grown. 
My,  how  it  has  grown !  We  have  had  potted 
trees,  palms,  bushes  and  other  plants  in  pro- 
fusion. We  have  felled  trees,  cut  brush, 
built  bamboo  fences  and  dragged  grass 
plots  from  the  property  room  of  "Ye 
Liberty  Playhouse"  and  arranged  them  in  all 
sorts  of  combinations  on  the  great  stage  of 
the  Greek  Theater.  But  still  the  doric 
columns  and  massive  pylons  rise  triumphant 
in  all  their  dignified  simplicity;  dominating 
the  play,  dwarfing  the  "effects"  produced  by 
man,  and  reducing  the  actors  to  the  stature 
of  miniatures  and  marionettes.  One  some- 
times wonders  whether  they  smile! 

And  but  yesterday,  to  put  the  crowning 
touch  upon  all  this  riot  of  "natural  effects" 
and  to  stamp,  with  the  Frohman  seal  of 
approval,  this  stripping  of  our  hillsides  and 
conservatories  to  make  an  almost  Shakes- 
pearean holiday,  came  fresh  from  the 
triumph  of  the  Harvard  Stadium — Miss 
Maude  Adams.  Her  director  took  one  look 
at  the  massive  stage  of  the  Greek  Theater 
and,  with  that  masterful  foresight  which 
can  only  be  acquired  by  years  of  constant 
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back  of  the  theater.  For  that  reason,  too, 
the  ghost  in  Ben  Greet's  HamUt  and  the 
Sotherns'  terror-stricken  Macbeths  showed 
effectively  against  the  mighty  background 
of  that  stage. 

But,  in  general,  what  we  have  done  in  the 
Greek  Theater  has  served  merely  to  bring 
home  the  fact  that  we  have  been  working  on 
the  wrong  track  whenever  we  have  attempt- 
ed to  bring  "natural  scenery"  to  the  great 
stone  stage.  That's  the  seat  of  all  our  trouble 
— the  desire  for  ''natural  scenery."  We 
have  not  been  able  to  get  away  from  the 
traditions  of  the  ordinary  stage.  Now, 
scenery  can  do  only  one  of  two  things:  it 
can  decorate  the  stage  or  it  can  create  an 
illusion.  Illusion  is  a  thing  of  the  imagina- 
tion  and  can  be  achieved  only  by  suggestion, 
never  by  statement.  And  so,  when  the 
Broadway  and  London  managers  carried 
their  forests  onto  the  great  stone  stage  and 
expanded  that  eucalyptus  stump  into  a 
grove  of  shrubs,  they  must  have  been  striving 
to  decorate  the  stage  of  the  Greek  Theater, 
because  an  attempt  to  create  an  illusion  on 
that  stage  is  obviously  a  failure  from  the 
outset.  But  why  attempt  to  decorate  the 
stage  of  the  Greek  Theater  with  trees  and 
shrubs?  The  Greek  Theater  is  architectural 
and  expresses  itself  in  straight  lines  and 
angles,  in  regular  balanced  masses.  Nature, 
on  the  other  band,  expresses  herself  in  irreg- 
idar  masses  and  countless  varying  com- 
biaatioDS  of  curves,  straight  lines  and  angles. 
To  carry  onto  the  stage  of  the  Greek 
Theater  real  trees  and  shrubs  with  all  their 
myriad  ramiJications  and  innumerable  com- 
binations of  mass,  line  and  color,  is  to  intro- 
duce a  decoration  entirely  out  of  harmony 
with  the  dignified  simplicity  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture. One  does  not  paint  sylvan  scenes 
on  the  facade  of  the  Doe  Library!  And  so, 
thus  far,  we  really  do  not  seem  to  have 
learned  anything  about  the  limitations  or 
possibilities  of  the  mise  en  scene  of  the 
Greek  Theater.  We  have  done  neither  one 
thing  nor  the  other  with  it.  In  fact,  we  have 
not  showed  to  any  marked  degree  that  we 
understand  it  at  all. 

It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  deal  with  the  Greek 
Theater  as  one  would  deal  with  an  ordinary 
theater.  On  entering  it,  one  must  cast  aside 
all  preconceived  ideas  of  stage  treatment, 
throw  modem  stage  tradition  to  the  winds  and 
leave  the  reason,  the  imagination   and  the 

soul  free  to  rise  to  the  plane  of  this  wonderful       *"'',  ?gr"J'^''  "J  m^*^('u 
place  in  which  one  is  privileged  to  work.  °        ptSSSSij  wluiout  t 
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grouping  their  chorus  in  the  foreground 
while  the  stage  above  was  occupied  by  the 
brighlly  costumed  aclors  and  mute  figures. 

The  day  for  that  archaeological  exactness 
in  stage  productions,  which  reached  its 
zenith  under  Sir  Henry  Irving's  Lyceum 
management,  has  passed.     If  Shakespeare 


must  be  produced,  who  cares  whether 
.Wantua  be  shown  us  with  a  sea  and  a  port 
or  not?  Will  the  direcli>r  producing  the 
Merchant  of  Veniff  l>e  blamed  tor  not  re- 
membering that  Venetian  palaces  in  1590 
were  overlaid  with  carved  marble  ar 
stucco,   covered   with   colored   omamen 
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By  Donald  Lowrie 

Aidhor  of  My  Life  in  Prison 

ILLUSTRATED   BY   F.  C.  JACK 


IT  is  midnight  and  all  is  still  in  the  bare 
prison  yard.  A  dim  suggestion  of  light 
at  the  hospital  windows  is  the  only  sign 
of  life  about  the  grim  heavily-barred 
buildings.  Shaded,  so  that  its  rays  may 
not  annoy  the  restless  patients  in  adjacent 
cots,  this  light  shines  pitilessly  upon  the 
emaciated  face  of  a  boy — a  boy  convict 
who  is  dying.  The  forms  of  the  three  nurses 
assembled  at  the  bedside  cast  grotesque 
shadows  that  play  in  ghostly  fashion  on  the 
walls  and  ceiling  and  are  lost  in  the  gloom 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  ward  where  the 
cots  are  unoccupied.  As  they  move  quietly 
about  the  stricken  boy,  speaking  in  whis- 
pers, the  hideous  stripes  in  which  the  nurses 
are  garbed  take  on  an  added  repulsiveness. 
From  long  acquaintance  these  men  are 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  stripes,  but  seen 
in  the  glare  of  an  electric  bulb  in  the  dead 
of  night,  and  at  the  bedside  of  a  dying  boy, 
they  look  cruel  and  barbarous.  Why  can- 
not this  boy  die  without  such  a  sordid  re- 
minder of  his  disgrace  before  him?  But 
he  also  is  accustomed  to  the  stripes.  They 
no  longer  have  any  significance. 

All  the  boy  knows  is  that  the  nurses  are 
older  boys  who  have  been  good  to  him,  who 
have  done  everything  in  their  limited  power 
to  ease  and  cheer  his  last  hours — for  he 
realizes  that  the  end  is  near,  that  the  cold 
which  he  caught  that  raw  afternoon  while 
standing  in  line  in  the  prison  foundry,  wait- 
ing his  turn  at  the  "pour-off,"  has  finally 
conquered,  despite  the  valiant  fight  he  has 
made  for  his  life.  He  knows  that  he  shall 
never  again  walk  on  God*s  green  sod,  nor 
drive  the  cows  home  from  the  pasture. 

How  the  cows  used  to  love  that  spot  where 
the  brook  lingered  under  the  weeping-wil- 
lows; and  how  Ben,  the  cow-dog,  used  to 
become  derelict  on  reaching  that  place  in 
the  evening  and  disport  himself  in  the  cool 
water  instead  of  rounding  up  the  young 
heifers  which  so  persistently  sought  the  re- 
mote reaches  of  the  pasture  in  the  hope  of 


finding  a  break  in  the  stone  wall  through 
which  they  might  escape  from  their  own 
broad  and  generous  field  and  seek  imaginary 
pastures  even  more  wide  and  green! 

How  like  the  foolish  heifers  he  had  been. 
The  normal  healthy  home  life  of  the  little 
farm  had  been  irksome  to  him.  From  his 
earliest  recollection  he  had  always  been 
conscious  of  a  yearning  for  something  he 
did  not  know,  and  as  he  had  grown  older 
this  yearning  had  assumed  definite  outline 
— ^it  was  the  call  of  the  great  world  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  farm. 

Then,  when  the  circus  came  to  town  he 
had  been  enchanted  by  its  glitter  and 
splendor,  and  that  night  he  had  softly 
stolen  down  from  his  attic  room,  in  the 
awful  stillness,  and  gone  away. 

In  less  than  a  month  the  charm  had  de- 
parted— the  glitter  and  splendor  had  turned 
to  tinsel — and  he  had  longed  for  home. 
Why,  oh  why  had  he  not  responded  to  the 
voice  which  bade  him  go  back?  Alas,  he 
had  been  proud.  He  would  never  return — 
he  would  never  even  let  them  know  where 
he  was — until  he  had  made  a  success  of  his 
desertion. 

And  now,  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  he 
was  dying  miserably  in  a  prison  hospital, 
and  they  did  not  know — they  would  never 
know.  To  her  dying  day  his  dear  little 
young-old  mother  would  watch  and  hope 
and  pray  for  his  return,  and  in  vain.  The 
thought  stabbed  the  boy's  tired  heart  like  a 
knife,  and  he  moaned. 

One  of  the  nurses,  a  big  stoop-shouldered 
middle-aged  man  on  whose  face  the  marks 
of  dissipation  were  deeply  seared,  bent  over 
the  wasted  form. 

"What  is  it,  kid?"  he  asked  kindly. 
"Somcthin'  on  y'r  mind?  Wanter  send 
word  t'  th'  ol'  folks,  V  something" 

The  boy  lay  with  closed  eyes,  a  struggle 
going  on  in  his  heart. 

Was  there  not  some  way  by  which  he 
might  have  the  news  of  his  death   broken 


•Vi"! 


to 
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warden  ain't  sent  in  word'  f  &ad  out  how 
y'r  was. 

"Why,  kiddo,  that's  makJn'  a  success  oT 
life,  don't  y'r  know  that?  Vcr've  made 
these  people  feel  sorry  f'r  y'r,  an'  that's 
makin'  'em  kinder  an'  better,  an'  helpin' 
'em  t'  know  that  we're  all  human,  jus'  like 
they  are.  Not  that  they  ain't  good,  an' 
square,  an'  kind — I  know,  f'r  I've  done 
twenty-five  years  on  'n'  off  in  diff'rent 
places  like  this,  an'  all  that  talk  about  hard- 
hearted prison  'screws'  is  rot.  They're  all 
right.  Only  there's  jus'  one  thing— they 
ferget  we're  human  sometimes.  Kinder  get 
so  used  t'  seein'  us  in  stripes,  an'  subject  t' 
orders  that  they  ferget  we've  got  thinkers — 
and  feelin's  same  's  anyone. 

"Yer've  helped  t'  change  all  that,  kid. 
I've  noticed  it.  Th'  doctor  himself's  been 
talkin'  a  softer  line  t'  all 
th'  guys  since  you  came. 
Maybe  y'r  don't  know  it, 
kid,  but  yer've  done  th' 
world  a  lot  of  good,  an'  y'r 
can  bet  I'll  tell  y'r  mother 
that,  too.  She'll  be  proud 
o'  y'r  when  I  get  through, 
that's  what  she'll  be — 
"proud  o'  y'r!" 

" about  this?" 

Barney  leaned  over  the 
bed  quickly  as  the  boy 
whispered, but  caught  only 
the  last  two  words.  He 
knew,  however,  what  the 
sufferer  was  thinking. 

"No,  don't  fear,  she'll 
never  know.  An'  say, 
sonny,  y'r  wanter  smile 
when  I  say  this — listen ! 
Y'r  goin'  t'  be  buried  at 
sea,  wrapped  up  in  an 
American  Hag.  Hurt  while 
savin'  another  feller,  an'  all 
that,  see?" 

Barney  paused  and 
looked  into  the  boy's  big 
brown  eyes  with  the  nearest 
expression  to  love  and 
compassion  that  he  could 
muster. 

"Don't  that  sound  good  ? 
Ain't  y'r  goin'  t'  smile, 
little  kid?"  he  whispered. 

The  boy  smiled — and 
died. 


Z09 

Barney  glanced  at  the  cheap  watch  which 
he  was  permitted  to  carry  (or  the  purpose 
of  counting  pulse- beats,  before  drawing 
down  the  coverlet  and  gently  folding  tBe- 
coldly-warm  hands  over  the  quiet  breast. 

"Died  smilin' "  he  munmutedL  "An,'' 
after  all  that  sufierin.'  Th'  ^y-pilbt  Mmr- 
self  couldn't  'a'  done  better;  pcob'ly  nat '» 
good." 

He  stepped  to  the  head  of  the  cot  and 
marked  the  hour  on  the  little  slate  which 
hung  on  the  wall. 

"No.  6667,  Frank  Smith,  five  years,  grand 
larceny,  age  19.  Admitted  January  la, 
19 — .  Died  December  6,  19^,  2:15  A.  M." 
he  read,  after  he  had  made  the  death  entry 
at  the  bottom. 

"That's  th'  record  they  got  when  he  came 
in"  reflected  Barney,  as  he  pushed  the  call 
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button  for  the  other  nurses,  "but  I  know 
better,  an'  I'll  see  his  mother  an'  hand  her 
that  fairytale  if  it's  th'  last  act  o'  my  worth- 
less life." 

He  glanced  at  the  dead  boy's  (ace  fiercely. 

"T'  think  o'  sendin'  that  poor  kid  here 
f'r  breakin'  inter  a  measly  box-car,  an' 
handin'  him  a  five-spot  jus'  because  he 
wouldn't  tell  where  he  came  from  an'  who 
he  was.    I  wish  I  could — " 

"How  is  he,  Barney?"  interrupted  the 
head  nurse,  who  had  approached  unheard. 

Barney  waved  his  hand  toward  the  cot. 

"What,  he  isn't  dead?"  exclaimed  the 
other,  leaning  over  the  still  form. 

"Dead?"  growled  Barney,  choking  down 
what  sounded  like  a  sob,  "D'yer  call  that 
smile  dead?  Dead  I  Well  I  should  say  not. 
He's  pardoned— jus'  bom  I" 

"Yes,  ma'am,  he  was  th'  life  o'  ih'  ship. 
Ev'rybody  thought  th'  world  o'  him.  Not 
a  man  aboard,  from  th'  skipper  down,  that 
wouldn't  'a'  fought  f'r  him,  yes,  an'  died 
f'r  him,  too.  But  when  that  stow'way  got 
januned  down  in  th'  hold — caught  in  th' 
shiftin'  cargo — an'  we  could  hear  his  moans 
without  bein'  able  t'  get  t'  him,  it  was  awful. 
We  couldn't  shift  th'  cargo — there  wasn't 
any  place  t'  put  It — an'  while  we  was  all  a 
standin'  there  like  a  lot  o'  dubs,  not  knowln' 
what  t'  do,  up  speaks  your  Jimmie. 

"  'Cap'n,'  he  says,  'let  me  go  down,  I 
c'n  find  a  way  through.' 

"Cap'n  Jamison  turns  an'  looks  at  him 
an'  says,  'D'yer  think  y'r  c'n  get  t'  him, 
sonny?  It's  dangerous.  Some  o' th' caigo's 
loose,  an'  y'r  might  get  caught  yerself.' 

"Jimmie  didn't  wait  f'r  further  orders  but 


shinnied  down  inter  that  black  h<dd,  an* 
what's  more,  he  brought  th'  other  boy  out. 
But  jus'  at  th'  las'  minute,  jus'  as  we  was 
reachin'  t'  grab  'em  both,  an  extra  heavy 
sea  struck  us  abaft — abaft  th'  jib-boom, 
an',  an'  a  big  bale  got  loose  an'  caught  Jim- 
mie." 

The  speaker  pauses  and  wipes  bis  eyes 
reminiscently.  He  does  not  look  like  the 
same  man  we  saw  in  the  prison  hospitaL 
Two  years  have  passed,  and  be  has  fought 
the  good  fight  with  himself,  and  conquered. 
He  is  now  telling  the  story  of  "Jimmie's" 
death  for  the  twentieth  time  while  Jimmie's 
mother  and  father  hang  on  to  each  word 
with  bated  breaths. 

What  matters  it  that  Barney  has  never 
been  on  a  deep-sea  vessel  in  his  life,  and 
that  he  does  not  know  the  difference  between 
the  hold  and  the  forecastle?  He  has  kept 
his  promise  to  the  dying  boy,  and  the  par- 
ents are  happy  in  the  belief  that  their  boy 
died  that  another  might  live, 

A  cheery  fire  is  burning  in  the  grate  and 
the  three  persons  are  sitting  before  it.  The 
old  farmhouse  is  very  comfortable  and  home- 
like. It  makes  Barney  better  each  time  he 
visits  it. 

"Yes"  Barney  continued,  "he  was  a 
litde  hero.  He  liked  me  better  than  th' 
others,  I  guess,  an'  when  he  sent  f'r  me, 
an'  asked  me  t'  come  an'  break  th'  news  t' 
you  folks 's  soon  's  we  got  home,  I  promised 
him  I  would ;  an'  he  died  smilin',  an'  thinkin' 
o'  you.  His  las'  words  was  about  you.  An' 
when  they  buried  him,  all  wrapped  up  in  th* 
silk  stars  an'  stripes,  we  all  took  a  las'  lot^ 
at  his  face  before  they  covered  him — an*, 
shiver  my  timbers,  if  he  wasn't  still  smilin' !" 
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little  further,  I  found  that  during  the  greater 
part  of  February,  which  is  the  coldest  month 
of  the  year,  the  mercury  remained  above  55, 
only  four  times  dropping  as  low  as  33,  while 
there  were  only  four  days  in  August  when  the 
thermometer  needle  crept  above  79,  and 
once  in  the  same  month  when  it  fell  as  low 
as  42,  thus  giving  a  solar  plexus  blow  to 
the  idea  held  by  most  eastern  people  that 
California  is  a  hot  place  in  summer.  Though 
the  fruit  of  Santa  Clara,  green,  sun-dried, 
canned  or  candied,  is  to  be  found  in  every 
comer-grocery  between  the  oceans — and  it 
doesn't  make  much  difference  which  oceans, 
either — ^if  you  ask  a  resident  which  of  the 
valley's  products  he  is  proudest  of,  he  will 
imhesitatingly  answer  "Climate." 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  valley's 
products,  I  might  mention  that  it  produces 
the  best  champagne  made  this  side  of 
Rheims.  Now  I  might  as  well  admit  frankly 
that  until  I  had  visited  the  vineyards  and 
cellars  of  the  old  Frenchman  who  is  the 
valley's  foremost  wine-grower  (in  France  it 
is  considered  an  affront  to  speak  of  a  wine- 
grower as  a  wine-maker)  I,  like  most  other 
Easterners,  had  always  regarded  American 
champagne  with  contemptuous  toleration. 
Perhaps  I  expressed  more  of  my  feelings 
than  I  intended,  for  this  portly  old  gentle- 
man, 'with  his  flushed  face  and  his  grand 
air,  forthwith  proceeded  to  read  me  a 
homily  on  wine-growing  in  general,  and  on 
the  native  product  in  particular,  which  caused 
me  to  revise  my  opinions. 

"I  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  cham- 
pagne district  of  France"  he  said.  "My 
father,  and  my  grandfather,  and  his  father 
before  him  were  all  wine-growers  and  suc- 
cessful ones.  When  I  came  to  California, 
many  years  ago,  I  searched  until  I  found 
precisely  the  same  soil — and  its  chemical 
constituents  are  precisely  the  same — as  that 
on  which  the  best  grapes  are  grown  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rheims.  That  land  I  found  in 
this  valley,  where  the  climate  and  soil  com- 
bine to  produce  ideal  conditions  for  the 
development  of  such  proportions  of  sugar 
and  add  in  the  grapes  as  are  necessary  to 


produce  the  best  champagne.  Then  I  set 
out  cuttings  which  I  procured  from  the  best 
wine-grape  stocks  in  all  France,  and,  not 
content  with  this,  I  brought  Frenchmen  over 
to  cultivate  them.  You  see,  therefore, 
m'sieur,  that  the  land  is  the  same,  the  grapes 
are  the  same,  the  climate — barring  the  fact 
that  California  has  more  sunshine  than 
France — ^is  the  same,  the  workmen  are 
brought  from  France,  as  are  the  machines 
used  in  pressing  and  bottling,  and  the  proc- 
ess of  fermentation  is  the  same,  the  wine 
standing  in  casks  for  seven  months  and  in 
bottles  for  three  years  after  that.  Can  you 
give  me  a  single  reason,  therefore,  mon  ami, 
why  our  Santa  Clara  wines  should  not  be 
in  every  particular  as  good  as  those  produced 
in  France?  See,  m'sieur,  here  is  a  bottie  of 
the  best  French  champagne  and  a  bottie  of 
Calif omian.  Now  we  will  hide  the  labels 
and  see  if  you  can  tell  which  is  which. 
{Pppp'Op!  Pppp'OpI)    No?  I  thought  not." 

"You  are  perfectiy  right"  I  remarked. 
"It  is  good  wine,  and  probably  no  one  but 
an  expert  could  tell  the  difference.  But 
your  greatest  difficulty  is  going  to  be  not 
in  convincing  the  American  people  that 
American  champagne  is  good,  but  in 
convincing  them  that  it  is  good  form,  I 
don't  pretend  to  explain  it,  but  it's  an 
unwritten  law  in  society  the  world  over 
that  a  host  should  offer  his  guests  only 
French  champagne  and  only  Havana  cigars. 
It's  ridiculous,  of  course,  for  there  isn't  one 
man  in  five  hundred  who,  if  you  remove  the 
label,  can  tell  whether  he  is  drinking 
French  or  German  or  American  champagne; 
whether  he  is  smoking  Havana  or  Porto 
Rico  or  Key  West  cigars.  The  average 
American  judges  by  the  label  rather  than  by 
the  goods.  Once  educate  them  out  of  that 
and  you  will  not  have  to  worry  about 
foreign  wines." 

In  the  Panhandle  country  of  Texas  a 
ranch  usually  means  anywhere  from  five 
thousand  acres  upward  of  uncultivated  land ; 
in  the  Santa  Clara  a  ranch  means  anywhere 
from  five  acres  upward  of  the  most  J 
cultivated  soil  in  ihe  world.     East 


^w 
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t  dlTldod  into  p: 


SiiTrn  N'cviiila,  wlnrrc  ttcicntiTic  fertilization 
iiiiil  itiicntivr  ( iillivation  arc  not  much  more 
lliiiii  iiiirnrs,  live  Mjr.n  ilocitn't  iMiund  like 
miiili,  I'lii  in  ('jiliforniii  fiw  acruK,  properly 
plitiili'il  lunl  liLri'il  for,  oftlimoM  supports  a 
litinily  ill  Hnint'lliinK  itkin  to  luxury.  In- 
ili-i'il,  ]  liiiil  piiiiiii-<l  out  to  mu  fully  a  dozen 
niiiiill  riMiilirs  ill  till-  Santa  Clara  Valley 
wiiiili  yirlil  llii'ir  owners  annually  upward 
of  live  hiiiidri'il  ilolliirs  an  acre.  All  of  these 
tiiinly  pir)]i(iTs  liiivi-  ick-piumes  and  electric 
llttlits  and  cli'i'tric  power  for  pumping,  and 
diiily  iicws])ii]ii-r  aiul  mail  deliveries.  When 
llicy  Imvc  iiiiy  liusiiirss  in  town,  instead  of 
t(i>itiK  down  lo  (111-  I'orral  anil  roping  a 
hroiioi,  ihi'y  rilhcr  stroll  through  the  or- 
rliiihl  iind  hiiil  lui  Ht-i  trie  cur,  or  they  crank 
up  ilie  rotnily  iiulomohilc.  All  of  which  will 
lie  djsippoinliii^!  ncwx  lo  tile  visitor  who  ex- 
pri'ts  to  Iind  the  Santa  I'lara  a  land  of 
mIoikIi  huts,  shooting  irons  and  hucking 
l.ionios,  1  niij-ht  mid  that  Coloiu-l  Cmiy's 
Wild  West  diaws  just  us  hin  an  audience 
when  it  pit.  lies  its  ti-nis  at  San  Jose  us  it 
doi-s  at  Sidi-ni,  Mass. 

I  met  It  Dinclituau  in  the  valley  who  had 
tormerly  In-rn  n  commercial  traveler,  repre- 
nrntit));'  New  York  houwa  embracing   the 


United  States  and  Canada.  He  was  a 
good  salesman,  and  by  the  time  his  hair  bad 
begun  to  turn  gray  around  his  temples  his 
balance  at  the  bank  ran  into  five  figures. 
Then  he  quit  the  road.  He  had  always  had 
a  hankering  to  be  a  frontiersman  and  wear  a 
broad-brimmed  hat  and  gallop  madly  across 
the  ranges,  so  instead  of  renting  a  flat  in 
Harlem,  or  buying  a  cottage  over  in  Jersey, 
he  went  as  far  west  as  the  trains  could  take 
him.  After  looking  vainly  for  the  Indians 
and  cow-punchers  he  had  expected  to 
find,  he  compromised  by  buying  a  score  of 
acres  or  so  of  fruit  land  in  the  heart  of 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley.  Choosing  a 
knoll  which,  in  the  springtime,  looks  for 
all  the  world  like  a  green  atoll  in  a  sea 
of  blossoms,  he  built  a  house  on  it,  and 
as  he  was  his  own  architect,  and  hired  his 
workmen  liy  the  day  and  insisted  on  their 
carrying  out  his  ideas,  and  not  their  own, 
it  is  quite  a  remarkable  little  house,  with  a 
goixi  deal  of  the  owner's  individuality 
stamped  upon  it.  It  has  a.  touch  of  the 
Japanese  about  it,  which  is  in  keeping  with 
the  surrounding  blossoms,  and  likewise  a 
suggestion  of  the  Spanish  misdons,  which  is 
in  keeping  with  the  history  of  the  region  and 


with  the  endrcling  hills.  In  front  there  is 
a  brick-paved,  pergola-covered  terrace  which 
commands  a  wonderful  view  across  a  won- 
derful valley.  The  owner  tells  with  pride 
bow  Lord  Kitchener  of  Khartoum  stood  on 
that  terrace  and  stared  in  silence  across  that 
valley.  Then  he  turned  to  his  secretary. 
"Take  a  picture  of  that  view"  he  ordered 
curtly,  "It  is  the  most  beautiful  I  have  ever 
seen."  Anyone  who  has  seen  Kitchener 
as  I  have  seen  him,  in  India  and  in  the 
Sudan,  a  grim,  stem-faced,  expressionless 
man,  staring  out  from  under  his  brown 
helmet  at  lines  of  black -skinned,  brown-clad, 
marching  soldiery,  will  appreciate  what  such 
a  compliment  means  from  such  a  man. 
Within  the  house  is  a  spacious  living-room, 
walled  and  ceiled  in  redwood — for  in  Cali- 
fornia redwood  is  as  common  as  pine  is  in 
Maine — with  a  huge  hospitable  fireplace 
built  with  field  stones,  and  a  couple  of 
leather  lounging  chairs  drawn  up  before  it, 
and  on  the  shelves  and  tables,  many,  many 
books. 

"Are  you  contented  here?"  I  asked  the 
owner.  "Don't  you  sometimes  long  for  the 
bustle  of  the  subway  at  the  rush  hour? 
Don't  you  miss  the  lights  on  Broadway 


and  the  theaters   and   the  shops   and   the 
restaurants  of  the  Big  Town?" 

"Am  I  contented  here?"  he  repeated,  id 
a  tone  of  wonder  at  my  asking  such  a  ques- 
tion. "Well,  I  should  say  I  am.  Why 
shouldn't  I  be?  My  income  is  so  modest 
that  it  wouldn't  permit  of  much  more  than 
an  existence  in  New  Vork;  out  here  it  gives 
me  everything  that  heart  could  deare.  I 
have  a  Japanese  who  acts  as  cook,  butler, 
valet,  housemaid,  laundress,  gardener  and 
general  factotum  for  a  consideration  of 
forty  dollars  a  month.  The  soup  we  had  for 
dinner  today  was  made  from  peas  grown  in 
my  own  garden;  the  trout  I  caught  in  that 
mountain  stream  you  see  across  the  valley; 
the  chicken  I  raised  myself,  just  as  1  did  the 
potatoes  and  the  beans,  the  lettuce  and 
tomatoes  for  the  salad,  and  the  strawberries 
for  dessert.  I  had  to  buy  the  coffee,  it  ia 
true,  but  the  cream  that  went  in  it  came 
from  my  own  cow,  and  the  brandy  that  fol- 
lowed the  coffee  I  made  from  cherries  grown 
on  my  own  trees.  I  am  fond  of  reading:  the 
rural  free  delivery  brings  me  the  newspapers, 
magazines  and  books  as  soon  as  they  ar' 
o9  the  press.  I  am  fond  of  art:  look  at  < 
landscape  framed  by  that  window  and 
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mc  if  Corot  or  Turner  ever  painted  any- 
thing that  could  compare  with  it.  I  have 
a  youngster  that  is  almost  old  enough  to  go 
to  college — and  across  the  tree-tops  you  can 
see  the  roofs  of  one  of  the  great  universities 
of  the  world.  I  am  practically  on  the  edge 
of  the  metropolis  of  thb  coast,  for  many  of 
my  neighlK>rs  are  commuters  between  this 
valley  and  San  Francisco.  Thus,  if  I  crave 
an  echo  of  the  Big  Town,  I  can  have  it. 
My  health  is  just  about  perfect,  now,  for 
in  this  climate  I  can  sleep  in  the  open  air 
with  absolute  comfort  the  whole  year  roimd. 
And  then  you  ask  me  if  I  am  contented ! 
Well,  I  should  say  sol" 

The  wanderlust  runs  in  my  veins  so 
strongly,  and  there  are  so  many  lands  which 
beckon  and  call,  that  I  expect  it  will  be 
many  years  yet  before  I  settle  down  to  a 
hearth  and  fireside  of  my  own.  But  I  be- 
came interested  enough  in  the  idea  of 
some  day  having  a  home  in  the  Santa  Clara 
to  ask  some  of  those  questions  to  which  every 
prospective  homeseeker  wants  to  know  the 
answers.  I  found  that  improved  land, 
planted  to  prune,  apricot  or  peach  trees  old 
enough  to  l>ear,  can  be  had  all  the  way  from 
$400  to  $700  an  acre,  according  to  its  loca- 
tion. At  a  conservative  estimate  this  land, 
HO  I  was  told  by  a  banker  whose  business 
it  is  to  lend  money  on  it  (and  you  can  trust  a 
banker  for  never  being  over-sanguine),  can 
be  depended  upon  to  yield  an  income  of 
from  $100  to  $300  an  acre,  it  being  by  no 
means  an  unusual  thing  for  a  well-managed 
ranch  to  pay  for  itself  in  two  years.  I 
found  that  a  ten-acre  orchard — ^which  is 
(juite  large  enough  for  one  man  to  handle — 
could  be  had  for  $5000,  the  purchaser  pay- 
ing, say,  $2000  down  and  carrying  the 
balance  on  a  six-pcr-cent  mortgage.  The 
local  building  and  loan  associations  would 
lend  him  $2000  to  build  with,  which  he  could 
repay,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-four  dollars  a 
month,  in  ten  years.  Two  thousand  dollars, 
I  might  add,  will  build  an  extremely  at- 
tractive and  comfortable  six-room  bunga- 
low, for  the  two  chief  sources  of  expense  to 
the  eastern  builder — cellars  and  furnaces — 
in  (^ilifornia  arc  not  required,  and 
the  furnace  is   a    feature  of    but  a  small 


per  cent  of  the  homes.  Such  a  place, 
provided  its  owner  has  horse  sense,  is 
willing  to  work,  and  knows  good  advice 
when  he  hears  it,  should  yield  from  $1500 
to  $2000  a  year,  in  addition  to  whidi  the 
whole  family  can  find  ready  emplo3rment,  at 
excellent  wages,  in  the  orchards  or  packing- 
houses during  the  fruit  season.  For  this 
work  a  man  receives  from  $2  to  $2.50  a  day 
and  can  get  fairly  steady  employment 
through  at  least  eight  months  of  the  year, 
while  many  women  and  girls,  whose  deft 
fingers  make  them  particularly  valuable  in 
the  work  of  wrapping  and  packing  the  finer 
grades  of  fruit,  earn  as  high  as  $20  a  week 
during  the  busy  season.  This  work,  I 
might  add,  attracts  an  altogether  exceptional 
class  of  people,  for  imiversity  and  high- 
school  students  and  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  small  ranchmen  eagerly  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  to  add  to  their  incomes, 
the  fruit  orchards,  during  the  picking  season, 
looking  not  so  much  like  a  hive  of  workers, 
but  rather  like  a  gigantic  picnic  among  the 
shaded  orchard  rows,  in  which  the  whole 
coimtryside  is  taking  part. 

I  wonder  if  sometimes,  at  that  simset 
hour  when  the  lengthening  shadows  of  the 
hills  fall  athwart  tibe  blossoming  orchards, 
there  do  not  wander  through  the  Santa 
Clara  those  whom  the  eyes  of  mortals  can- 
not see — Portold,  swart  of  face  under  his 
steel  cap,  come  back  to  feast  his  eyes  once 
more,  from  the  top  of  yonder  hill,  on  that 
fertile  valley  which  he  was  the  first  white 
man  to  see;  Father  Serra,  mild-mannered 
and  gentle-voiced,  trudging  the  dusty  high- 
road in  his  sandals  and  woolen  robe,  pausing 
to  kneel  in  prayer  as  the  bells  boom  out  the 
Angelus  from  that  mission  which  he  found- 
ed ;  Captain  Jedediah  Smith,  the  first  of  the 
pathfinders,  a  strange  and  romantic  figure 
in  his  garb  of  fringed  buckskin,  leaning  on 
his  long  rifle  as  he  looks  down  on  the  home- 
steads of  the  thousands  who  followed  him 
across  the  ranges;  Stanford,  who  linked  the 
oceans  with  twin  lines  of  steel,  pacing  the 
campus  of  that  great  seat  of  learning  which 
he  conceived  and  built — guardian  spirits, 
all,  of  that  valley  for  which  they  did  so  much 
and  which  they  loved  so  well. 
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By  G.  VOH  ViEREGC 


NO  impulse  at  all  exceptional  is  needed  for 
one  to  get  enthusiastic  aver  Santa  Clara 
nllejr  in  this  twentieth  century.  A  good  many 
tbottsand  people  go  every  year  to  the  region  best 
known  for  its  prunes,  andaboul  theonlyoneslhiitdo 
not  quite  like  il  are  those  that  are  kept  at  the 
Agnews  Insane  Asylum,  The  man  who  knows  the 
Suit«  Clara  would  say  that  if  any  one  doesn't  like 
thi*  region,  Agncws  'a  the  place  for  him  anyhow. 

Bui  il  might  be  supposed  that  conditions  were  not 
■o  ins[niing  in  the  eighteenth  century.  There  was 
not  much  development  in  those  daj-s.  California 
hu  had  many  appreciations,  and  the  nlimbeT  grows 
not  ewiy  yrar  but  every  day.  Most  of  those  on 
record,  however,  date  liark  no  farther  than  1841) 
M  theieabouts,  the  iieriiMl  when  California  was 
leally  put  on  Ihc  workinK  map*  of  the  world. 

Yet  there  is  one  tribute  to  California — pertinent 
here  because  it  is  testimony  to  the  worth  of  Santa 
Clai*  county  even  when  the  land  was  cultivated 
anljr  a  Uttle  around  the  misuon  at  Santa  Ctaia — 


orte  tribute  that  is  a  part  of  the  early  hbtory  of 
California. 

It  came  from  Captain  George  Vancouver,  com- 
mander of  the  P^nglish  ship  Discovery.  Under  the 
date  of  November  ao,  i7()3,  this  explorer  writes: 

"We  had  not  proceeded  far  from  this  delightful 
spot  when  we  entered  a  country  1  little  expected  to 
lind  in  these  regions.  ...  It  couUl  only  be 
compared  to  a  [lark  which  had  originally  been 
planted  with  the  true  old  KnglUh  oak:  the  under- 
wood that  had  proliably  atteniled  its  curly  growth 
had  the  ap[ica ranee  of  having  liccn  cleared  away, 
and  had  left  the  stately  lonis  of  the  forest  in  com- 
plete posses!)i<m  of  the  .soil,  which  was  covered  with 
luxuriant  hiTlmge  anil  Ix-autifully  dii-ersilied  with 
pk-asing  eniincnirs  and  valleys;  which,  wilh  Ibe 
ran^e  of  lofty,  ruggeil  mountains  llial  Imunded  the 
ptTMpci'i,  n.'4uire<l  only  to  lie  adorned  with  the  neiU 
habitations  of  an  industrious  people  to  produce  a 
scene  not  inferior  to  the  most  stu<licit  effect  of  taste 
in  the  disposal  of  grounds." 
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of  canned  fruit  U  worth,  roughly,  half  of  the  dried 
production.  There  is  an  income  of  19,500,000  to 
be^n  with. 

That  isn't  all.  Wine  ia  a  factor  that  can't  be 
■lighted.  Dry  wines — which  are  far  in  the  pre- 
ponderance^— and  sweet  wines  and  champagne  are 
imponant  and,  with  beer  and  brandy,  account  for 
■omething  like  $3,000,000  of  the  money  that  goes 
into  the  county  every  year.  There  is  alcohol  be- 
■ides,  adding  S3,ooo,ooo. 

That  is  doing  pretty  well,  especially  as  the  money 
b  distributed  throughout  the  county,  the  fifty 
wineries  being  well  scattered. 

But  dairying  is  worth  consideration.  This  in- 
dustry, of  a  scope  sufficient  to  keep  thirteen  cream- 
eries busy,  represents  over  8500,000  annually.  Even 
though  hay  and  grain  and  alfalfa  are  of  compara- 
tively little  importance — fruit  usually  pays  bigger 
money  than  these  crops — they  rtluin  almost  as  much 
u  daiiying.  The  lii-c-slock  business  accounts  for 
$l,SOo,ooo,andthe  poultry  business,  which  has  made 
lemarliable gains  of  late, means  another  Sr,ooo,ooo. 

Getting  out  of  the  agricultural  class,  but  keeping 
■tctctly  within  the  county  limits,  v-t  have  another 
Gontiibulion  to  the  general  wealth  of  $7,500,000 
from  the  manufacturing  interests.  The  world's 
gtcatest  quicksilver  mines  help  (o  increase  the 
total  by  $500,000. 


The  miscellaneous  column,  adding  $1,000,000,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting.  The  biggest  item  in  it 
is  the  seed  business.  The  largest  seed  ranches  in 
tlie  country  are  in  Santa  Clara  county,  and  their 
yearly  production  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  5,000,000 
pounds.  The  great  ilelds  of  color  of  this  qid  com- 
bination of  the  commercial  and  the  esthetic  are 
among  the  sights  cif  the  state. 

All  this  wealth  means  comfort.  Santa  Clara  is  a. 
coluity  that  makes  one  glad  to  be  aliye.  It  is  a  literal 
fart  that  hundreds  of  the  people  who  ha^T  made  it 
their  home  in  the  last  few  years  hai'e  been  attracted 
by  the  fuller  meaning  the  region  |{i>es  to  the  mere 
matter  of  Using.  Thus  (he  joy  of  living  emerges 
from  the  dim  poetical  realm  and  becomes  a  con- 
crete force  in  American  life  of  today. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  this  Mde  of 
Ihe  county  is  the  educational.  Few  regions  of  simi- 
lar size  in  the  entire  countiy  have  such  school 
facilities,  from  the  kindergartens  to  postgradtiate 
uni\'ersily  courses. 

The  best  known  educational  institution  in  the 
county  is  Stanford  University.  One  of  Ihe  most 
important  univeralies  in  the  newwor!d,thishaswon 
its  fame  scarcely  less  tiy  the  beauty  of  its  situation 
and  builrlings  than  by  its  scholastic  efTicicncy.  An<l 
in  this  rose  it  is  hard  to  blame  a  superficial  public 
for  ginng  mote  heed  to  the  fruit  than  to  the  [rit. 
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Los  Gatos:    Gem  City  of  the  Foot-hills 


By  Gaston  T.  Ellis 


H  'HE  Germans  have  a  liltlc  tale  about  a  clock- 
X    Duker  that  giandmotbera   like  to  tell 


the 


Once  upon  a  time,  ii  gfxf;  there  was  a  ck>ck- 
maker  who  could  put  together  the  most  \von(lerfuI 
tuiie-lHecn  you  ever  saw.  He  started  as  a  poor  boy, 
but  year  by  year  his  clocks  brought  him  greater 
fame  and  money,  until  finally  he  was  made  Clock- 
maker  Eiyaordinary  to  the  Court. 

One  day  the  Prince  was  offended  at  a  courtier's 
breach  of  etiquette,  and.  wLthintj  lo  gi\-e  a  gentle 
lebuke,  be  called  the  clock- maker  to  him. 

"I  want  a  clock,"  said  the  Prince,  "which  will 
be  unlike  any  other  ever  made." 

"Ye*,  site,"  said  the  clock-maker,  who  had  great 
OMfidence  in  himself. 

"If  it  is  what  it  should  be,"  continued  the  Prini-e, 
"your  fortune  is  made." 

"Yea,  sirt"  said  the  clock-maker  as  licfore. 

"I  want  it  to  be  made  of  gold,"  the  Prince  went 
on,  "wid  set  with  precious  sloncs,  and  il  must  chime 
tbe  hours.  But  thai  is  not  all.  Inside  the  clock 
theie  it  to  be  the  figure  of  a  dog.  Now" — and  the 
Prince  imiled  lo  himself  when  he  thought  of  tbe 
IcMon  be  would  give  the  courtier — "when  I  so  much 
•1  look  at  that  dog,  he  is  lo  ,iet]ie  inta  Us  kennel. 
Make  me  that  ch>ck." 

The  artisan  was  much  peituifaed.    TMa  wu  an 

order  unlike  any  he  had  ew^  ' '  "*     And  he 

wanted  the  reward  the  Pri  S> 

he  woAed  and  worked  and 
,  but  none  of  tfas 


and  fiuleil  so  many  limes  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  upindespair,  when  alt  of  a  sudden  bethought 
of  a  plan.    So  he  went  to  work  on  the  clock. 

Finally  It  was  done  and  he  took  il  lo  the  Princt . 

"No  clock  like  this  has  ever  been  made,  sire," 
he  saiil,  "but  I  would  not  allow  il  to  be  said  that 
Your  Highness'  wish  could  not  be  carried  out." 

He  took  the  covcrofl the  dork.  It  looked  splendid 
with  its  gold  and  gems,  and  the  Prince  was  highly 
pleased. 

"Hul,"  he  fmally  said,  "where  Ls  the  dog?" 

"(Jh,  sire,"  replied  the  clock-maker,  "you  have 
]ookc<l  at  him  and  be  Ls  in  the  kennel.  There  be 
slays  as  long  as  you  gaze." 

Now,  thai  dog  might  stand  for  what  is  unattractive 
in  I.OS  Gatos.  lie  may  lie  there,  but  as  long  as  you 
look  you  can't  see  him. 

If  you  tricil  to  make  him  a  symlxil  of  tbe  charm 
of  this  foot-hill  city  andilssurroundings,hewoukln't 
do  at  alt. 

In  the  first  plate,  there's  the  climate.  Then  the 
foothills  themseh'cs,  with  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains 
Ikii  k  of  them.     Thir<ily,  Ihc  orchards  and— 

But  any  altem|it  to  calegitria:  the  charms  of 
Los  (iatiis  nmsl  fail  unk-ss  one  has  the  exhaustive 
patience  of  the  scientist  anil  the  si)ce<l  of  the  court 
rejiortcr.  They  ciime  too  fast,  refusing  to  be 
marshalteil  int<i  an  onlerly  rrgiment.  They're  as 
impetuous  us  a  carnival  cruwtl.  MoreoiTr,  e\Tn  if 
they  were  herded  into  a  format  list,  ihe  list  would  he 
■o  long  that  anything  in  the  way  of  a  space  limit 
would  go  smash. 


Treasure  Land 

— Tuolumne 

A  Region  Rich  in  History  and 
in  Present  Opportunity 


tlic  one  best 

You  say  "nliitt?",  same  as  I  liiii,  and  lie  rcaflies 
unrlcr  the  counlcr  ami  from  one  hand  spills  hujje 
walnuts  which  ratlle  ai-rciss  .-il  you,  ;ind  follows  up 
with  a.  couple  of  the  reddest-i  hffkrd  apjilts  whlf  h 
evcrgrewoutsiik'of  a  lithoifraphcd  fruit  laln.-I.  Then 
he  Icls  >-0U  in  on  the  scrn-l.     It's  Tuolumne. 

An<I  what  h  Tuiiluitinc  and  wh:LI  do  these  exhibits 
Strewn  on  the  mahogany  have  to  do  witli  Pop 
Murphy?  Before  I  answer,  make  the  (juestion  a. 
good  one.  Size  up  the  shelt  laiien  with  glillering 
quartz,  bearing  gold  which  sluimrs  the  siuries  of 
Midas.  Notiie  the  jihotograjjlis  of  great  pino-treea, 
rushing  rivers  and  bits  of  scenery  such  as  adorn  the 
most  alluring  Ixioks  of  travel. 

That  is  a  plenty.  Tuolumne  rounty  il  is,  anil  it  is 
in  California.  It  straddlefi  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra 
Ncvadas  and  nins  clear  l>a.  k  to  tlie  sumtnil  where 
you  Ijcgin  to  sll.lc  down  toward  the  Nevada  stale 
line. 

Old  Tuolumne  you  rioublkss  know.  It  is  New 
Tuolumne  which  is  lyfcire  the  public,  lircl  Ilarle. 
the  poet  of  the  Sierra,  and  Mark  Twain  have  inimor- 
tallied  <>l<l  Tuolumne,  while  ilic  I'orty-Niners 
placercd  Its  soil  in  a  ihousaml  sjiols  with  a  re\vard  of 
millions — yes,  millions  and  niiliii)as.  'I'ociay  it  is 
altnost  impossible  to  esca[>e  from  tltc  roar  of  Ilie 
stamp-mill  grinding  gold  ijuarlz  rarveil  from  the 
very  heart  ot  the  famous  nioll«T  liMle.  The  yellow 
metal  which  is  salil  to  cause  llie  earth  to  revolve 
on  its  axis  is  tieing  proilureil  in  great  '|uantilles 
right  now. 

Three  lumlier  cozn|)iinics  are  culling  ;jinc  linilicr 
in  the  forests  of  ihe  high  uiounialtis,  ]H}Wcr  rom- 
pftnics  arc  making  rushing  streams  iiirn  liusv  wheels 
in  many  cities  of  the  I'acilic  CikisI.  while  other  cun- 
ccms  are  taking  n-eahh  fmni  the  county  in  linic  and 
marble  and  other  sulist;ince<. 

But  the  homesecker  — ivherc  <I<h'S  the  man  of 
small  means  tind  a  toe  hoM?  It  U  easy.  The  vast 
mining  Inicn'sts  ot  the  early  days  calleil  for  lots  of 
water.  Dams  were  built  aixi  ditches  dug  which 
Iravene  most  every  ridge  in  the  land  and  from  these 
wiver  Ihteads  pnuiically  eveiy  fenile  tcre  in  the 
county  c«n  be  watered. 
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Development  Notes 


THE  West  has  many  fruit  and  flower  festivals, 
some  of  which  are  famous  all  over  the  world. 
Some  are  held  in  buildings  and  some  in  towns,  but 
there  is  one  which  is  held  right  in  the  field.  That 
is  the  Annual  Blossom  Festival  of  Santa  Clara 
county,  in  which  the  decorations  are  the  blossoms 
of  8,000,000  pnme,  peach,  cherry,  almond  and 
apricot  trees.  Japan*s  cherry  blossoms  have  a 
worthy  rival  here — and  a  rival  that  is  a  good  deal 
more  profitable  than  the  display  across  the  Pacific. 
This  year  thousands  of  Califomians  and  visitors 
went  to  Santa  Clara  county  to  see  the  blossoms. 
Besides  those  using  the  steam  and  electric  lines  of 
the  county,  scores  of  motorists  set  out  every  day 
from  San  Jos^  or  drove  into  the  county. 


The  Blossom  Festival  of  North  Yakima,  Wash., 
was  made  the  occasion  of  the  organization  of  the 
Washington  Progress  and  Prosperity  Committee, 
formed  by  Governor  Hay  to  weld  the  commercial 
organizations  of  the  state  into  a  unit,  obtaining 
the  greatest  possible  advantages  to  Washington 
from  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  travel 
to  the  coast  in  191 5.  Governor  Hay  took  part  not 
only  in  the  first  session  of  the  committee  but  in  the 
fruit  carnival  as  well. 


Santa  Clara  College,  the  oldest  Catholic  educa- 
tional institution  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  one  of  the 
country's  most  famous  schools,  is  no  more.  In  its 
place  there  is  the  new  University  of  Santa  Clara. 
The  change  was  consummated  before  a  crowd  of 
ao,ooo  persons  when  Archbishop  P.  W.  Riordan, 
just  before  the  commencement  exercises,  dedicated 
the  new  buildings  which  arc  the  nucleus  of  the 
university.  Many  noted  men  were  present,  and 
special  steam  and  elertric  trains,  besides  hundreds 
ol  motor-cars,  brought  crowds  from  San  Francisco, 
San  Jos^  and  other  California  cities.  Santa  Clara 
College  was  dedicated  in  185 1.  Its  buildings 
cluster  about  Santa  Clara  Mission,  founded  in  1777. 


Estimates  indicate  that  191 2  will  prove  the 
greatest  year  for  shipping  San  Francisco  has  ever 
known.  In  191Z  there  arrived  6,135,276  tons,  ex- 
ceeding the  1910  figures  by  16.7  per  cent.  The 
191  z  foreign  exports,  worth  $43,427,033,  set  a 
record,  being  an  increase  of  twenty-two  per  cent 
in  a  year;  and  the  foreign  imix)rts  were  $56,075,324. 


Colonel  Thomas  H.  Rees,  U.  S.  A.,  has  finished 
the  survey  of  the  Cit>'  of  Richmond  inner  hiirl)or 
and  will  recommend  the  carrying  out  of  the  project, 
wUch  he  declares  feasible  and  inexpensive. 


Washington  made  something  of  a  holiday 
of  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  crowning  block 
of  stone  in  the  $2,300,000  dry-dock  at  the  Puget 
Sound  navy  yard.  Seattle's  leaders  in  private  and 
official  life  were  out  in  force.  The  most  significant 
feature,  however,  was  the  declaration  of  Rear  Ad- 
miral V.  L.  Cottman,  representative  of  the  Navy 
Department,  that  ground  should  be  broken  imme- 
diately for  another  dry-dock,  1200  feet  long,  beside 
that  nearing  completion. 

The  nearly  finished  dock  is  the  largest  in  the 
world,  built  to  accommodate  any  dreadnaught  now 
planned.  It  is  800  feet  long,  no  wide  and  has  a 
depth  of  thirty-five  feet  at  mean  high  water.  The 
total  depth  from  bottom  to  coping  is  forty-seven 
feet. 


One  might  think  that  Los  Gatos,  known  as  the 
Gem  City  of  the  Foothills,  had  enough  trees  in  its 
orchard  lands  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  and  the 
foothills  of  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains.  But  not  so. 
At  the  city's  Flag  Day  celebration,  six  more 'trees 
were  planted.  They  were  noteworthy  trees,  more- 
over, having  been  especially  brought  from  six  of 
the  thirteen  original  colonies.  It  is  safe  to  predict 
that  these  will  not  form  the  only  planting  tbis  year 
about  Los  Gatos. 


The  Northern  Electric  Railroad  has  begun  tracfc- 
laying  on  its  Marys\ille-Colusa  branch  in  Sutter 
county.  This  line  will  tap  the  territory  in  the 
vicinity  of  Meridian,  on  the  Sacramento  river— in 
the  famously  prwluctive  District  Number  Seventy— 
where  a  $1,000,000  sugar  factory  is  to  be  built. 


Recent  reports  on  Los  Angeles*  250-mile  aque- 
duct, the  biggest  in  the  world,  show  that  the  work, 
which  has  lx?cn  in  progress  over  six  years,  is  advanc- 
ing favorably.  It  is  exijectcd  that  the  big  water 
system  will  be  completed  comparatively  quickly. 
The  capacity  of  the  intake  in  the  Owens  ri\*er  valley 
is  258,000,000  gallons  a  day.  The  supply  s>'stem, 
costing  $25,000,000,  includes  nearly  fifty  miles  of 
tunnel,  fourteen  miles  of  siphon,  103  miles  of  lined 
and  covered  conduit,  forty  miles  of  oj)cn  lined  con- 
duit and  twenty-one  miles  of  oix;n  unlined  canal. 


So  successful  have  l)ecn  exi)eriments  with  rice  in 
the  Sacramento  valley  that  it  is  l)elieved  the  crop 
will  Ix:  put  on  a  commercial  basis  in  the  not  far 
distant  future.  The  tests  conducted  by  the  I>e- 
partnicnt  of  Aj^riculture  at  various  places,  especially 
at  the  Plant  Intnxludion  (lardcn  at  Chico,  indicate 
that  the  most  successful  variety  is  the  watarabune, 
a  Japanese  rice.    Phenomenal  yields  are  reported. 
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Salt  Lake  is  prep>aring  to  make  the  most  of  the 
opening  of  a  vast  new  tributary  territory,  an  irri- 
gated district  almost  as  large  as  the  irrigated  area 
of  Egypt.  The  Burley  cut-off  on  the  Oregon  Short 
Line,  from  Burley,  Idaho,  to  Kelton,  Utah,  will 
make  this  region  easily  accessible  to  Salt  Lake  trade 
interests.  It  will  give  direct  communication  with 
all  southern  Idaho  south  of  the  Snake  river,  em- 
bracing three  counties  whose  area  is  7,833,790  acres, 
of  which  1,754,852  acres  are  now  watered  or  are 
irrigable.  The  cost  of  perfecting  the  irrigation 
system  will  be  $35,000,000,  of  which  $11,000,000 
has  been  spent.  There  will  be,  when  the  plans  are 
carried  out,  857  miles  of  main  canals  and  2000  miles 
of  lateral  ditches. 


Portland  is  adding  $20,000,000  worth  of  buildings 
to  its  realty  values  annually.  Many  of  the  projects 
now  under  way  are  public  works.  These  include 
a  $1,510,000  courthouse,  a  third  high  school  costing 
$500,000  and  a  $450,000  library.  A  bond  issue  of 
$600,000  has  been  voted  for  an  auditorium.  Apropos 
of  the  library,  this  institution  in  1900  circulated 
57,895  volumes,  and  last  year  785,560.  As  for  the 
schools,  in  the  same  period  the  enrollment  has 
jumped  from  12,000  to  over  35,000. 


By  the  end  of  this  year,  Calgary,  Alberta's  fast 
growing  city,  will  have  three  transcontinental  rail- 
roads— the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Canadian  North- 
ern and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  The  C.  P.  R. 
has  contracted  for  $2,500,000  locomotive  and  car 
shops  at  Calgary,  and  it  is  announced  in  all  $6,000,- 
000  will  be  spent  in  Alberta.  The  C.  N.  R.  is  to 
complete  its  terminals  at  Calgary.  This  activity 
is  in  part  explained  by  the  fact  that  Alberta  increased 
its  population  424  per  cent  in  the  last  decade. 


Though  tenth  in  population,  San  Francisco  is 
the  fifth  city  in  America  in  bank  deposits  and  capital 
invested  in  banks.  In  the  latter  division  it  almost 
ties  St.  I^uis  for  fourth  place.  San  Francisco's  totals 
are:  capital,  $46,459,000;  deposits,  $357,293,000. 
A  recent  statement  shows  the  national  banks  to 
have  gained  $20,000,000  in  total  resources  in  a  year, 
and  $10,000,000  in  individual  deposits.  The  bank 
clearings  for  February',  191 2,  were  $209,870,088.51, 
an  increase  of  $41,866,631.02  over  February,  191 1. 
The  institutions  with  state  charters  now  have 
$259,150,959.80  total  resources. 


Niel  Nielsen,  M.  P.,  of  New  South  Wales,  has 
completed  a  tour  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  estab- 
lished trade  agencies.  New  South  Wales  is  deter- 
mined to  increase  its  traffic  with  the  Pacific  Coast, 
which  already  amounts  to  almost  $15,000,000  a 
year. 


California  is  to  have  another  scenic  mountain 
railroad.  A  line  operating  on  a  new  principle  is  to 
be  constructed  up  Mount  Verdugo,  in  southern 
California.    The  mountain  is  about  3000  feet  high. 


Work  is  reported  advancing  rapidly  on  San 
Francisco's  new  auxiliary  fire  protection  water 
system,  the  greatest  in  the  world.  Costing  com- 
plete $5,500,000,  this  will  guard  5300  acres,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  protected  by  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company's  mains.  Ninety-three  miles  of  pipe  tap 
two  storage  reservoirs  on  Twin  Peaks,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  758  feet,  with  a  capacity  of  10,500,000 
gallons,  and  two  distributing  reservoirs  with  a 
capacity  of  1,500,000  gallons.  The  plans  call  for 
two  great  steam  pumping  stations  and  auxiliary 
electric  pumps. 


It  is  rep>orted  that  Luther  Burbank  has  plans 
for  next  season  which,  if  successful,  v%ill  surpass  any- 
thing he  has  yet  accomplished.  The  recent  sale  of 
his  business  and  experimental  grounds  near  Santa 
Rosa  to  capitalists,  represented  by  Califomians, 
removes  a  handicap  from  the  Wizard,  who,  still 
directing  the  work  of  the  Sonoma  county  grounds, 
is  now  free  to  give  all  of  his  time  to  his  work  proper, 
unhampered  by  commercial  details. 


How  dates  arc  grown  and  prepared  for  market 
will  be  shown  at  San  Diego's  Panama-California 
International  Exposition.  An  acre  is  to  be  given 
over  to  dates,  under  the  care  of  experts,  and  this 
new  agricultural  resource  will  be  given  the  promi- 
nence it  deserves. 


Oakland  will  ha\'e  the  tallest  building  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  when  its  $1,000,000  City  Hall  is  fin- 
ished. The  ball  on  the  top  of  the  dome  will  be  but 
one  inch  less  than  377  feet  above  the  street.  The 
building  will  have  an  elaborate  system  of  concealed 
searchlights  for  illuminating  it  from  without. 


The  whole  Pacific  Coast  will  be  a  fair  in  191 5. 
It  has  been  decided  that  the  Panama-Pacific  and 
the  Panama-California,  at  San  Francisco  and  San 
Diego,  will  be  the  rallying  points  of  all  the  celebra- 
tions held  by  coast  cities,  fully  twenty  in  all.  It  will 
be  a  twenty-ring  circus. 


Nevada  sugar-beets  average  unusually  high  in  the 
percentage  of  sugar.  Those  used  by  the  new 
$600,000  sugar  factor)'  at  Fallon  run  from  seven- 
teen to  twenty  per  cent. 


J.  S.  Harbinson  of  San  Diego,  a  nonagenarian, 
was  one  of  California's  first  beekeepers,  and  he  is 
still  in  the  business.  In  1857  he  brought  a  hundred 
colonies  of  bees  around  the  Horn,  and  soon  after 
was  selling  their  product  at  $2  a  pound  in  the 
mining-camps  and  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  where 
his  home  then  was. 


Berkeley  plans  to  hold  its  Flower  Festival  and 
Industrial  Exhibit  in  September,  when  the  Cali- 
fornia League  of  Municipalities  is  in  convention 
there. 
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Unlocking  Britisn  Columbia 

By  Walter  V.  Woehlke 

Author  of  The  Land  or  Bepore- and- After;  The  Inland  Emperors 


COQUITLAM  was  the  latest  sen- 
sation. By  train  and  by  steamer 
men  rushed  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Fraser  and  the  Pitt,  to  see 
I  and  to  buy,  or  vice  versa.  It 
was  a  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the  crowds 
were  large.  Two  men,  both  coveting  the 
same  comer  lot,  approached  the  salesman. 
One  produced  a  check-book. 

"Nothing  doing  in  the  check  line."  The 
agent  shook  his  head.  "It^s  twenty-five 
cash  or  no  contract."  And  he  accepted  the 
other  man's  silver. 

Immediately  the  check-book  man  offered 
the  winner  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for 
his  bargain. 
The  owner  of  the  comer  lot  declined. 
Another  buyer  thought  better  of  the  bird 
in  the  hand.  He  pocketed  a  profit  of  ten 
dollars  on  an  inside  lot  and  rode  home  re- 
joicing, well  satisfied  with  the  afternoon's 
work. 

In  a  show  window  on  Granville  street  a 
lightning-sketch  artist  was  doing  portraits 
in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  choosing  his  vic- 
tims from  the  curious  throng.  At  his  side  a 
tall  lean  man  pointed  impressively  at  a 
series  of  posters  describing,  in  type  and 
picture,  the  great  things  about  to  happen  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  new  sub- 
division. Four  clerks  were  busy  handing 
out  tickets  for  the  free  excursion  to  the  place 
where  the  Burbank  values  grew. 

"No  copy  today.  I'm  mighty  sorry, 
governor,  but  I'm  all  sold  out.  There's 
nothing  left  to  advertise." 

Despite  the  hopelessness  of  the  situation, 
the  newspaper  solicitor  stayed  to  argue.  A 
negro  came  in,  whispering  confidentially. 
StiU  the  solicitor  hung  around.  The  negro 
departed.  The  land  dealer  bowed  him  to 
the  door,  with  admonitions  to  hurry. 

"There  may  be  something  after  all,"  the 
real  estate  man  explained,  *'if  that  black 


one  comes  back.  He's  got  ten  acres  over 
in  North  Vancouver,  ripe  for  subdivision. 
He  says  he  bought  them  four  years  ago  for 
two  thousand.  I've  offered  him  seventeen 
thousand  and  he's  gone  to  get  his  papers. 
If  the  darkey  is  caught  by  somebody  else 
I'll  be  out  eight  or  nine  thousand.  And 
you  won't  get  any  copy,  son"  he  added. 

Two  years  ago  Lieutenant-Govemor  Pat- 
terson had  a  farm  on  the  Fraser  river,  worth 
about  a  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  That  farm 
is  no  more.  It's  an  embryonic  town,  termi- 
nus of  a  new  transcontinental  railroad,  and 
some  of  the  acres  are  bringing  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Three  years  ago  a  San  Francisco  barber 
drifted  into  the  new  town  of  Prince  Rupert, 
bought  a  lot — on  tick,  built  a  shop — on 
tick — and  started  skinning  the  population. 
This  spring  he  refused  fifty  thousand  for  his 
location. 

November  29,  191 1,  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  put  up  the  second  instalment  of  its 
Prince  Rupert  lots,  five  hundred  in  all,  for 
sale  in  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  at  auction. 
There  were  no  streets,  no  improvements. 
It  would  take  a  year  to  build  a  bridge  across 
a  ravine  to  make  the  lots  accessible.  The 
auctions  were  not  advertised.  Those  five 
hundred  lots  forty  miles  south  of  the  Alaskan 
boundary  sold  for  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

Some  five  years  ago  a  little  Scotchman 
with  soft  brown  eyes  and  a  very  hard  burr 
bought  a  half  interest  in  ten  acres  a  few 
miles  south  of  Vancouver.  It  cost  him 
$1080,  half  cash.  He  went  out  to  look  at 
the  land  last  February.  Failing  to  locate 
it  readily,  he  inquired  at  a  farmhouse. 

"Why,  if  *  the  road"  said 

the  woma  t.  too?    The 

railroad  ed  an  acre 

for  our 


DeLancey's  Luck 

By  Hugh  Johnson 


FULL  of  the  romantic  fancies  of  a. 
youngster  just  twenty-one,  coming 
with  a  trunkful  of  splendid  officers' 
uniforms  and  his  grandfather's 
sword,  new-hilted,  to  the  old 
gentleman's  own  regiment,  I  was  tuned  to 
hear  the  story  of  Brevet  Captain  Zenas 
DcLancey,  and  to  be 
impressed. 

It  is  a  sad  story,  and 
the  portrait,  that  hangs 
beneath  the  boy's  sabre 
and  aguilcltes  in  the 
mess  library,  gives  it 
the  little  personal  ap- 
peal that  makes  for 
^mpathy.  Below  the 
picture  stand  two 
bronze  mortars  that  the 
re^ment  captured  at 
the  storming  of  Chapul- 
tepec,and  a  littlefarther 
down  the  wall,  in  a 
glass  case, are  the  Mexi- 
can standards  taken  at 
Molino  del  Rey,  The 
pictureis  placed  in  a  set- 
ting of  pertinent  things.  ""cJ^^i'^zJS.'Jit'il' 
One's  mind  is  already  "'wiii*"'conM''ic 

barking  back  to  tales  of 
blu9  old  Winfield  Scott  and  bombastic  Santa 
Alia  (of  the  silver  spiraled  wooden  leg),  to 
the  bravery  of  Polk's  days  and  the  pompous 
figures  of  the  Foriies^ — and  then  the  portrait. 
It  is  a  thin  face,  finely  wrought,  framed 
by  square-cut  dark  hair  lopped  below  the 
ears  in  the  quaint  fashion  of  the  day.  The 
eyes  are  large — a  trifle  too  deep  set — and 
they  and  the  slor>-  that  you  know  give  to 
the  face  a  sort  of  distant  sadness,  as  (hough 
they  looked  out  from  a  [)rem<initi<)n  of  in- 
evitable misfortune;  and  this,  all  the  bravery 
of  epaulets  and  gilt  slashings  cannot  quite 
belie.  But  ii  is  a  boy's  face,  brave  and  pridc- 
ful.  You  feel  that  there  was  vanity  behind 
this  posing  in  full  dress,  and  you  smile  at 
(hal — but  sadly. 


The  day  I  heard  the  story,  1  had  stopped 
in  at  the  mess  on  my  way  to  dress  parade. 
My  charger  was  being  held,  prancing,  at 
the  door.  We  wore  yellow  horse-hair  plumes 
in  those  days,  and  gold  lace  aguileites.  I 
stopped  to  look  at  my  reflection  in  the  stand- 
ard case.  It  did  not  displease  and  I  suppose 
I  straightened. 

"Sort  of  thrills  you, 
does  it?"  It  was  the 
sour  old  colonel  speak- 
ing from  a  shadowy 
comer,  I  hadn't  seen 
him.  I  stammered 
something. 

"Very  well,  my  boy" 
he  continued,  "all  ver-ee 
well.  A  youngster 
should  feel  his  dress- 
coat  tight  across  the 
chest.  Sinful  Pride  of 
the  Eye — but  I  wouldn't 
have  a  lad  without  it  in 
wy  regiment.  It's  a  part 
of  the  soldier  game — 
.  but  not  all,  my  boy — 
not  all.  It's  very  well 
J55,''an"w.ho?g'^r'        to    ride  by    at    parade 

I'rwar'nhi  ""  ^''''        y  O  U  T       platOOU 

clattering  behind  you, 
and  to  swell.  But  there's  more  for  you  than 
riding.  There's  r-responsibilite-e  (he  rolled 
the  r  and  eed  the  y).  The  lives  of  those  men 
are  in  your  hands  and  the  time 'II  come  when 
you'll  feel  it.  It'll  almost  crush  you  at  first. 
That's  why  officers  grow  gray  early.  Look 
at  him." 

He  pointed  straight  at  the  picture  of 
Brevet  Captain  Zenas  DeLancey,  and  I 
thought  that  DeLancey  looked  al  me  with 
conscious  warning. 

They  had  warned  bim.  The  books  warn 
youngsters  to  this  day,  "Never  enter  an 
enclosure  in  enemy's  country  with  mounted 

He  was  sent  on  a  dangerous  scout  t 
forty  dragoons  at  his  heels,  and  as  he 
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past  his  regiment  he  spurred  his  horse,  rose 
in  his  stirrups,  and  riding  furiously,  shouted 
"DeLancey's  luck!"  tossed  up  his  cap  and 
caught  it  galloping. 

For  he  had  boasted  that  he  would  make  a 
name  and  his  chance  had  come,  though  of  the 
forty  men  behind  him  he  was  thinking  litde. 
He  did  make  a  name.  He  captured  four 
guns  of  a  battery  and  charged  a  battalion, 
but  in  the  flush  of  his  victories  he  scorned 
caution.  He  rode  into  a  stone  corral  for 
nooning.  Some  one  clanged  the  gate  behind 
the  last  dragoon  and  a  sputtering  fire  broke 
out  from  the  high  wall  crest.  DeLancey*s 
men  were  caught  like  rabbits  in  a  drive, 
and  there  a  rescue  column  found  the  forty 
of  them,  lying  where  the  murderous  fire  had 
left  them — fighting. 

But  DeLancey  was  never  found.  His 
fate  was  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  war.  At 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo  the  Mexicans  denied 
knowledge.  But  rumors  were  rife  and  it 
was  said  that  he  had  been  taken  prisoner 
and  escaped  before  Chapultepec. 

Poor  proud  DeLancey!  If  he  did  escape, 
he  covdd  not  come  back  and  face  the  record 
of  his  carelessness.  His  bravery  was  un- 
doubted, but  he  had  led  forty  men  to  need- 
less, bootless  death,  and  the  certainty  of  it 
must  have  come  to  him  like  doom.  It 
would  have  been  far  better  for  him  had  he 
been  found  lying  with  his  men,  but  the 
mystery  of  his  taking  off  is  a  thing  that 
has  lived  in  story  and  tradition  in  the 
regiment. 

I  have  heard  old  soldiers  sit,  pipe-in- 
mouth,  before  a  wintry  campfire  and  drone 
on  for  hours  to  wide-eyed  recruits  of  things 
that  made  me  shiver.  It  is  one  thing  to  read 
of  ghosts  on  paper  and  another  to  hear  of 
them  in  half -hushed  voices,  on  a  mountain- 
side, with  the  wind  swishing  the  campfire 
smoke  about  in  swirls,  scurrying  ragged 
clouds  across  the  moon,  and  threshing  the 
dark  pine-tree  tops  about  above  you. 

For  what  more  plausible  than  that  the 
spirit  of  DeLancey  should  come  back  to 
right  that  early  fault,  and  what  better 
credential  could  a  ghost  have  than  this, 
which  (written  by  an  imaginative  sergeant, 
sixty  years  ago)  can  be  found  in  a  yellowed 
guard  report  in  B  Troop  to  this  day? 

"I  was  posted  from  Piquet  Number 
Seven,  on  the  night  preceding  the  storming 
of  Chapultepec  Castle,  and  at  the  very  spxir 
of  the  promontory  of  LaCava,  a  bleak  and 
dreary  rock,  shouldering  off  into  the  very 


chasm  of  the  moat.  The  night  Arkened" 
at  sunset  and  at  my  posting,  the  raitf  came  • 
in  fearful  torrents  and  rendered  footilfllt^on 
the  rock  most  insecure  and  treacheriMte.  • 
The  sentry's  call  for  half-past-ten  o'clodt^ 
had  just  gone  round,  when  I  challenged, 
from  the  direction  of  my  own  Piquet,  a 
figure  that  did  not  halt.  I  challenged  twice 
and,  as  is  required  by  the  Manual  for 
Guards,  Piquets  and  Videttes  three  times, 
and  at  the  fourth  challenge,  fired.  At  the 
same  instant,  in  a  flash  of  lightning,  I 
descried  a  man  dressed  in  the  bell-crowned 
cap,  high -stocked  coat,  and  with  the  trim- 
mings and  side  arms  of  a  subaltern  of 
dragoons.  He  still  refused  answer,  but 
stood  pointing,  for  a  momeAfy  a^nd  was  no 
longer  seen.  I  aroused  the  Piqtie*^  which, 
proceeding  in  the  direction  indicated,  dis- 
covered the  attempted  surprise  of  the  out- 
posts of  El  Fraile." 

There  are  no  more  records?,:  but  there  are  ac. 
hundred  word-of-mouth  tradkions.-  One 
cannot  hear  them,  see  the  pict«re  oft- t&e 
mess  wall,  and  quite  forget  DeLaHkiey.- 

Orders  sending  the  regiment  to  fihe^ 
Philippines  left  little  time  for  thought  ©£ 
phantoms.  It  was  the  first  active  service- 
the  men  had  seen  in  ten  years,  and  it  was 
service  of  a  new  and  strange  sort  that  left 
them  bewildered  in  their  bearings.  There 
is  the  difference  between  a  sun-bleached 
station  on  the  Texan  border,  and  the  little 
island  town  of  Poulatong  that  exists  between 
night  and  day.  The  men  were  set  down  in  a 
stilted  village  of  grass  shacks  fringing  the 
horseshoe  beach  of  pearl  to  a  bay  of  tropical 
azure.  Spidery  palms  nodded  above  us,  the 
jungle  was  rank  and  damp  about  us,  and, 
back  in  the  unknown  interior,  a  blazing  sun 
rose  each  day  from  a  film  of  distant  moun- 
tains like  purple  mist.  The  men  were  un- 
traveled  Americans — nine-tenths  of  them 
country-bred.  Everything  was  as  unreal 
to  them  as  the  two  ends  of  the  earth  could 
make  it.  The  few  natives  left  in  the  village 
were  mild-faced  browTi  people  who  dressed 
in  outiandish  garb  and  looked  suspiciously 
at  the  invader^  from  stolid,  questioning, 
but  non-committal  eyes.  Poulatong  might 
have  been  Nod — Fairyland — ^Atlantis. 

Then  rumors  came.  In  the  shelter  of  the 
distant  mountains,  a  horrific  chieftain  named 
Betol  was  gathering  a  host  of  ten  thousand — 
bolomen,  axmen,  spearmen;  they  would 
avalanche   the  hillside   like    the    howling 
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horsemen  of  Attila  the  Hun,  and  sweep  the 
rash  invaders  into  the  sea.  We  may  laugh  at 
this  in  the  light  of  what  we  know,  but  then 
we  knew  nothing.  The  rumors  were  appal- 
ling and  we  counted  anything  possible  in 
this  somnolent  land  of  wonder  to  whose 
fantastic  coast  we  clung.  Our  town  of 
Poulatong  we  fenced  oflF  from  the  interior 
by  a  very  nervous  cordon  of  pickets  and 
reserves. 

Days  passed  and  nothing  happened. 
Custom  was  rapidly  devouring  mystery,  and 
American  irreverence  was  working  over- 
time. Timidly,  then  smilingly,  then  bluster- 
ingly,  the  soldiers  called  the  stiflF  little  men 
"gu-gus,"  and  the  prim  brown  women 
"squaws."  The  strength  of  the  outpost  line 
was  lessened,  and  scouting  patrols  came  back 
with  tales  of  a  not-too-opulent  interior  and  a 
simple  race  of  very  frightened,  if  half -savage, 
people. 

From  extreme  caution  we  lapsed  to  ex- 
treme carelessness. 

I  do  not  remember  when  there  was  first 
mentioned  Mr.  Meggs.  The  presence  of  an 
Englishman  in  this  outlandish  place  we  had 
not  suspected.  He  paid  us  no  visit  of  respect, 
but  a  Spanish  beachcomber  (a  poor  derelict, 
living  a  v«m?-bedrugged  life  of  forgetf ulness 
with  a  native  wife)  told  the  story  to  a  sub- 
altern, who  brought  it  to  the  mess  in  these 
words: 

'* Meggs?  Sort  of  a  looney,  it  seems,  who 
lives  in  a  bungalow  at  a  hemp  plantation 
in  the  foot-hills." 

"One  of  these  outcast  Caucasians — " 
the  colonel  began. 

"No,  sir.  Poor  old  Buen  Camino  was 
particular  to  deny  that.  Without  referring 
to  his  own  lapse,  he  made  that  clear  enough." 

Someone  familiar  with  the  English  wagered 
that  the  hermit  dressed  each  night  for  din- 
ner, and  we  made  up  a  party  to  ride  out  one 
evening  and  see. 

We  found  the  bungalow  easily.  It  was  a 
cement-built,  red-tiled  little  picture  house, 
topping  a  knoll  that  looked  out  toward  the 
sea.  A  walk  of  snowy  shell  led  up  from  the 
dusty  road  through  a  heavy  hedge  of  bamboo 
that  sheltered  a  formally-set  little  garden — 
a  garden  that  in  this  land  of  heavy-fronded 
drowsy  verdure  opened  our  eyes,  for  there 
were  hollyhocks  and  fuchsias  there,  fox- 
glove and  Sweet  William. 

Once  past  the  hedge,  one  breathed  an  air 
of  clean  precision,  order — almost  primnef 
The  walk  was  speckless,  the  garden  gi 


metrical,  the  house  as  clearly  white  and  red 
and  black  as  any  checker-board.  It  was 
like  a  poster  picture  of  an  English  cottage 
yard,  but  with  such  a  sky  of  cobalt  blue 
beyond  as  England  never  dreamed. 

As  we  crunched  up  the  clean  crisp  path- 
way, one  of  us  halted  and  we  all  stopped  to 
listen.  Somewhere  in  the  cool  depths  of 
the  house  a  violin  was  being  played,  and 
played  most  remarkably  well.  Suddenly 
it  stopped.  There  was  a  shuffling  of  feet 
within,  and  in  the  doorway,  puzzled  and 
with  something  near  to  fear  in  his  face, 
stood  Mr.  Meggs. 

He  was  a  queer,  slenderly-built  old  fellow, 
sharp  of  feature,  keen  of  eye.  His  hair  was 
white-^snow-white,  and  long.  There  was  a 
stoop  in  his  shoulders  and  a  quizzical,  bird- 
like, expectant  set  to  the  lines  of  his  face. 
He  wore  (of  all  conceivable  costumes)  a  blue 
coat,  sky-blue  with  big  brass  buttons  and 
flowing  skirts,  a  black  stock  white-edged 
about  the  throat,  and  light-gray  trousers. 
He  stood,  violin  in  one  hand,  bow  in  the 
other,  surveying  us  as  we  him,  but  for  a 
moment  only.  Almost  instantly  his  features 
convulsed  with  a  spasm  of  emotion.  His 
hands  went  above  his  head,  his  rasping 
voice  broke  forth,  vibrant  with  anger. 

"Who  asked  you  here?"  he  questioned. 
"Who  asked  you?    Go!  Go!" 

"But,  Mr.  Meggs,"  I  remember  stammer- 
ing, "we  meant  no  harm.  We  only  came  to 
pay  respects — only  kindly — " 

"The  greatest  kindness  you  can  do  me, 
sir,"  he  said  with  some  return  of  calmness, 
"is  to  leave  me  to  myself.  It  is  very  little 
to  ask." 

We  made  some  sort  of  apology  and  went 
away,  but  I  wonder  now  that  we  dismissed 
Mr.  Meggs  from  the  mess  gossip,  after  four 
or  five  days,  with  no  more  than  a  shrug  for 
his  sanity.  We  were  to  hear  vastly  more 
of  him. 

The  pacification  of  the  island  of  Poulatong 
had  progressed  far  at  this  time.  There  had 
been  no  great  resistance — two  unimportant 
skirmishes  with  trifling  forces  of  what  the 
Americanistos  (or  American  sympathizers) 
termed  ladrones — and  now  the  regiment 
was  widely  scattered  across  the  island  in 
small  troop  garrisons.  The  colonel  had  re- 
ceived congratulatory  letters  on  his  tact  and 
evennne  teemed  to  have  forgotten  that 
1  Tts  once  a  Spanish  penal  colony 

its  people  spring  from  the 
[8  of  the  whole  archipelago. 
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That  the  uprising  was  kept  a  secret  until  the 
eve  of  its  eruption  is  proof  of  the  unanimity 
of  its  following.  Our  knowledge  of  it  came 
in  this  wise. 

A  member  of  the  Civil  Commission  had 
come  to  prepare  the  institution  of  civil  govern- 
ment and  the  colonel  gave  a  dinner.  That 
dinner  went  its  fulsome  course  to  coffee  and 
then  things  began  to  happen — first,  a  dis- 
tant pop-pop-popping,  like  fire-crackers 
\mder  a  can,  far  out  toward  the  lone  outi>ost 
on  the  Poulatong  road.  Silver  clattered  to 
plates — then  silence  while  we  waited.  I, 
being  nearest,  tiptoed  to  a  window. 

The  flat  jungle  toward  the  hills  lay  dark 
imder  its  tipping  and  sheen  of  silver  from  the 
moon.  The  distant  masses  of  mountains, 
the  eerie  forms  of  black  palm  shapes  rising 
weirdly  here  and  there,  the  snaky  shadows 
across  the  giant  grass,  it  was  all  like  a  stage 
set  for  some  stupendous  scene,  and  across 
it  the  white  ribbon  of  the  Poulatong  road 
dwindled  toward  the  hills  and  invited  the 
eye.  Still  stage-like,  far  off  on  the  road 
there  sounded  the  regular  rhythm  of  a  furi- 
ously galloping  horse,  and,  topping  a  rise,  I 
saw  the  blotch  on  the  white  that  the  rider 
made. 

The  thrumming  grew  louder,  the  rider 
disappeared  behind  the  first  houses,  and  the 
next  moment  hoofs  were  tearing  up  the  gravel 
beneath  the  colonel's  windows,  and  an 
Irish  trumpeter  of  A  Troop  was  struggling 
with  excitement  and  striving  to  speak. 

"//'5  coom"  he  managed  " — the  ghosty 
reekin'  av  poorgitory,  it's  coom — and  the 
divils  av  gugus,  tin  thousand  to  the  f ut,  is  jist 
behind  it.    They'd  be  here  but  for  //— " 

The  colonel  swore  through  the  window, 
and  when  a  cavalry  colonel  really  swears, 
the  terrors  of  even  purgatory  pale.  O'Hara 
calmed  a  little. 

"Ye  may  say  what  ye  plaze,  son*.  But  I 
saw  //  mesilf.  The  sintry  challenged  and 
there  in  the  moonlight  was  a  tall  man — a 
white  man — and  he  stood  a-pintin\  There 
was  a  shot  behind  him  an'  he  fill.  But  he  told 
us  av  the  gugus  comin',  sorr.  The  woods  is 
full  av  thim  and  the  outposts  need  support." 
The  garrison  rode  out  joyously,  met  the 
attack  on  Poulatong — and  annihilated  it. 

The  regiment  will  forget  that  trifling  battle, 
but  after  it  was  over  and  our  tired  officers 
stood  about  the  hospital  cot  of  the  man  who 


had  warned  us — that  was  something  we 
will  not  forget. 

He  looked  pitifully  old  and  tired  and 
lonely,  did  Mr.  Meggs — as  he  lay  with  twitch- 
ing hands  and  wide-open  eyes,  mumbling  in 
his  delirium.  The  thin  white  hair  fell  away 
from  his  finely-cut  forehead  and  showed  us  the 
full  contour  of  his  face.  He  seemed  to  people 
the  space  about  his  cot  with  other  folk  than 
us.  Yet  he  was  speaking  to  colonels  and 
majors,  and  more  familiarly,  by  surnames 
and  nicknames,  to  men  who  must  have  been 
captains  and  lieutenants. 

Of  course,  the  thought  of  the  Irish 
trumpeter  was  in  all  our  minds,  but  here  in 
the  presence  of  this  worn  old  man,  who  was 
mumbling  what  was  almost  unintelligible 
gibberish,  there  was  litde  to  justify  that 
thought. 

"Farley,  tell  the  colonel  the  horses  came 
through  splendidly"  he  said  once,  and 
again,  in  well-turned*  mimicry: 

"The  old  ruflfian  said,  *A  drink,  did  ye  say, 
Liftinant — a  drink?  Sure  I  didn't  answer 
ye  for  I  t'ought  it  was  a  angil  shpakin',  and 
I'm  mindful  av  me  religion'."  At  this  we 
looked  at  each  other,  for  it  is  an  old  story  in 
the  regiment.  But  the  voice  droned  away 
to  silence  and  the  surgeon  shook  his  head. 

"No  use,"  he  whispered,  "it's  almost 
over."  With  that  word,  the  man's  eyes 
opened — the  blank  look  on  the  features 
faded,  the  jaw  snapped  shut  and  he  rose  on 
one  elbow,  a  little  of  what  must  have  been  a 
fiery  youth  returning. 

"Tell  General  Scott,"  he  said  aggressive- 
ly, "—that  I  did  my  best." 

He  looked  at  us  with  a  new  light  of  intelli- 
gence— quizzically — at  our  uniforms,  our 
hats.  The  colonel,  who  sat  very  close  to  the 
bedside,  straightened,  and  the  movement 
smoothed  away  a  wrinkle  of  his  uniform 
that  had  hidden  the  crossed  sabres  and 
regimental  device  on  his  collar.  The  old 
man's  eye  fell  on  that,  the  quizzical  expres- 
sion vanished.  "The  First"  —  he  began 
weakly,  "The  First —  Dragoons" — his  own 
words  seemed  as  fire  in  his  veins.  Sud- 
denly he  straightened  to  a  sitting  posture, 
life,  strong  at  its  leaving,  in  his  eye.  A  thin 
white  arm  tossed  above  his  head.  His  face 
was  alight  with  triumph. 

"DeLancey's  luck!"  he  shouted,  and  fell 
back. 


The  Dream  of  the 
Centuries 

A  Brief  History  of  the  Panama  Canal 

Idea  Since  Balboa's  Ships  Made 

the  Trans- Isthmian  Journey 

By  George  Palmer  Potnam 


THE  puny  strip  of  land  which 
separates  the  two  great  oceans 
of  the  world,  and  unites  the  two 
continents  of  our  western  hemi- 
sphere, has  today  the  spot-light 
of  international  interest  focused  full  upon  it. 
Next  year  there  will  be  no  longer  an 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  at  least  technically 
speaking,  but  in  its  place  the  "Straits  of 
Panama"  will  exist,  thanks  to  the  colossal 
liberties  American  energy  and  American 
millions  are  taking  with  continental  geog- 
raphy. 

The  Panama  Canal  will  receive  ships  just 
406  years  after  the  first  vessels  made  the 
trans-isthmian  journey.  For  it  was  in  15 14 
that  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  discoverer  of 
the  Pacific  ocean,  transported  across  the 
former  Isthmus  of  Darien  two  small  ships. 
These  were  carried  piecemeal  upon  the 
backs  of  slaves,  over  the  fever- stricken 
swamps  of  the  coastal  plains,  and  through 
the  tousled  jungles  of  the  highlands,  to  be 
rebuilt  upon  the  shores  of  the  long-sought 
Southern  Sea;  too  late,  however,  for  the 
doughty  Spanish  leader  to  guide  them  upon 
further  explorations,  for  the  death  he  braved 
he  met  at  the  hands  of  treacherous  com- 
patriots. 

Although  no  other  vessels  have  followed 
in  the  amphibious  footsteps  of  Ihese  unique 
pioneers,  the  intervening  four  centuries  of 
isthmian  history  have  l>een  crowded  with 
graphic  incidents.  Por  from  the  date  of 
its  first  use  by  BaUM)a,  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  became  a  transcontinental  high- 
road, over  which  was  borne  the  golden 
wealth  of  Peru  and  of  Mexico,  and  which 
later  served  as  a  sea-rouie  door  to  California, 
when  the  treasure  seekers  of  the  early 
fifties  thronged  westward. 
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During  more  than  400  years  the  "Canal 
Idea"  has  been  discussed,  and  for  nearly 
that  length  of  time  canal  investigations  have 
progressed.  Because  it  was  the  gold  dis- 
coveries in  California  and  the  actjui^tion 
of  Oregon,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
that  directed  national  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  a  Panama  Canal  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  its  later  realization,  the  story 
of  the  projects  that  proceeded  our  own  is  of 
peculiar  moment  to  Pacific  Coast  dwellers. 

The  tradition  of  the  trans-isthmian  water- 
way is  as  venerable  as  any  linked  with  our 
western  history,  for  the  hope  of  the  canal 
dates  back  almost  to  prehistoric  times. 
The  oldest  kings  of  Christendom  assayed  to 
discover  the  direct  western  route  from 
liurope  to  the  Orient,  which  we,  the  young- 
est of  nations,  are  creating  with  our  brain 
and  brawn  because  it  was  not  to  be  found. 

The  vain  search  for  the  fabled  strait 
templed  Columbus  forth  upon  the  unknown 
western  seas  and  led  to  the  discover)'  of  our 
continent.    Could  the  '  spirit  of 

the  great  explorer  R  unanian 
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shores  today,  or,  rather,  next  year,  it  would 
be  able  to  sail  directly  on  to  Cathay,  with- 
out the  retarding  inconvenience  of  an  inter- 
vening continent. 

The  venture  of  Columbus  marked  the 
actual  beginning  of  the  Canal  Idea,  although 
for  generations  previously  nebulous  dreams 
of  a  strait  had  been  indulged  in  by  scientists 
and  explorers.  One  prophetic  memorial  of 
the  budding  project  is  Waldseemuller's 
unique  map  of  America  published  in  1507, 
which  depicts  a  narrow  strait  in  place  of  the 
existing  isthmus. 

With  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific  in  15 13, 
the  search  for  the  fabled  waterway  became 
more  eager  than  ever.  A  century  of  explo- 
ration failing  to  locate  it,  the  idea  of  making 
such  a  strait  to  order  gained  ground,  and  in 
1 52 1  the  first  permanent  overland  route 
across  the  Panamanian  isthmus  was  estab- 
lished, more  than  300  years  before  the 
northern  transcontinental  trails  were  pushed 
across  the  "Great  American  Desert." 

In  1520,  Charles  V  of  Spain  ordered  the 
survey  of  the  Isthmus,  though  no  record 
remains  that  such  a  work  was  actually 
undertaken.  Nine  years  later,  Alvaro  de 
Saaveda  established  himself  as  the  first  canal 
promoter  by  placing  before  the  Spanish 
Court  detailed  plans  for  the  proposed  under- 
taking. Saaveda  was  undoubtedly  an  op- 
timist, and  one  quite  ignorant  of  the  enor- 
mity of  the  project  with  which  he  dealt,  as 
was  shown,  a  few  years  after  the  presentation 
of  his  plans,  by  the  report  of  the  governor  of 
the  territory,  who  pronounced  the  ship  canal 
chimerical  and  impossible  of  attainment. 

With  the  succession  of  Charles'  son 
Philip  to  the  Spanish  crown  came  the  end 
of  canal  investigations,  until  England 
forged  to  the  lead  as  a  possible  ditch  digger 
just  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Britain's  step  was  the  ill-fated  if 
picturesque  Darien  expedition,  launched  by 
William  Paterson,  founder  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  Several  thousand  colonists  at- 
tempted to  found  a  community  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  south  of  the  present 
Panama,  with .  the  ultimate  intention  of 
establishing  a  trans-isthmian  trade  route, 
and,  presumably,  to  preserve  for  England 
preeminence  in  the  territory  should  a  canal 
ever  prove  an  attainable  venture. 

But  the  would-be  colonists  found  the 
swampy  flats  and  desolate  jungles  of  the 
Darien  coast  as  vastly  different  from  the 
smiling   summer  lands  whose  attractions 


had  been  held  out  to  them  by  the  promoters 
of  the  enterprise  as  they  were  dissimilar  to 
the  fields  and  lanes  and  healthful  villages 
of  Old  England  and  the  Scottish  uplands. 
With  spirits  broken  at  the  very  outset,  it 
was  not  long  before  the  attacks  of  im- 
placably hostile  Indians  and  the  ravages  of 
disease  sapped  the  life  of  the  enterprise,  and 
the  few  that  were  left  sought  safety  in 
ignominious  flight  whither  they  had  come. 

In  1780  England's  naval  hero,  Nelson, 
proved  his  nation's  continued  interest  in  an 
ocean-to-ocean  waterway  by  seizing  Lake 
Nicaragua.  But  here  again  nature  took  a 
hand,  and  fever  so  ilevastated  the  "army  of 
possession,"  which  numbered  some  200 
men,  that  the  enterprise  was  speedily 
abandoned. 

So  much  for  the  haphazard  ephemeral 
schemes  of  the  early  days.  With  the  open- 
ing of  the  nineteenth  century  commenced 
scientific  investigation  of  the  project,  whose 
outcome  is  the  canal  through  which  the 
travelers  of  191 5  will  come  to  the  Panama- 
Pacific,  San  Francisco's  Exposition  at  San 
Francisco. 

In  1805,  Humboldt,  the  naturalist,  focused 
the  world's  attention  upon  the  subject  of  an 
inter-oceanic  canal  with  his  "Political  Es- 
says Upon  New  Spain,"  in  which  he  men- 
tions no  less  than  nine  transcontinental 
water  routes  which  he  considered  feasible. 
One  of  the  proposed  artificial  waterways 
extended  through  the  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri rivers,  and  thence  to  some  mystical 
headwater  of  the  Columbia,  crossing  the 
"Stony"  or  Rocky  mountains,  which,  he 
was  informed,  were  "in  some  places  as  much 
as  3520  feet  high!"  Fantastical  as  this 
wonderful  route  now  appears,  early  in  the 
last  century  it  probably  seemed  more  prac- 
tical than  would  have  been  thought  the 
$400,000,000  waterway  of  today. 

Humboldt's  hints  of  canal  possibilities 
fell  upon  fertile  soil  when  read  by  John 
Wolfgang  Goethe.  In  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  prophecies  ever  recorded  the 
great  German  poet  said:  "It  is  absolutely 
indispensable  for  the  United  States  to  effect 
a  passage  from  the  Mexican  Gulf  to  the 
Pacific  ocean,  and  I  am  certain  they  will  do 
it" — and  that  statement  was  made  one 
hundred  years  ago! 

In  182 1,  when  the  Central  American 
colonies  revolted  from  the  mother  country, 
came  the  end  of  Spain's  possible  activity  as 
a  canal  builder. 
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was  desperately  designed  to  save 
all  that  was  possible  from  the 
wreck.  The  salvafje  was  scant 
enough.  It  ultimately  rcsolvcil 
itself  into  ihc  $40,000,000  paiil  by 
the  United  States  for  all  the  |Josses- 
sions  ami  riKhls  of  our  predecessors. 

With  the  end  of  the  French 
operations  came  the  beginning  of 
the  tangled  negotiations  and  bick- 
erings whose  linal  outcome  was  a 
decision  in  favor  of  the  Panama 
route  over  that  offered  l>y  Nica- 
ragua, our  purchase  of  the  French 
properties  and  the  actual  inaugura- 
tion of  .\merican  construction. 

The-.story  of  the  canal  from  1900 
to  igo4  is  a  vastly  intricate  one. 
To  aft  from  its  complicated  de- 
tails a  fundamental  narrative  that 
would  embrace  all  the  important 
features  is  a  task  t(X>  lengthy  for 
attainment  in  the  limited  space  of 
a  magazine  article.  In  short,  the 
gist  of  the  four  years  of  negotiating 
and  maneuvering  resolved  itself 
somewhat  as  follows: 

The  French  company  was  very 
much  "up  again.st   it,"     Ti>   sell 
was  a  necesHty.     It  was  a  case  of         ik*ir|' 
the  stockhokiers  grasping  at  any 
straw  that  promise<l  financial  return, 
or  sinking  with  a  total  loss.     From  a  shrewd 
buyer's  standpoint,  the  situation  was  ad- 
mirably arranged  for  a  salisfacmry  trade — 
satisfactory,  at  least,  to  the  purchaser,    ("er- 
tainly  the  United  Stales  took  ailvanlage  of 
what  Pro^iilenco  offered,  whether  or  not 
over-creditalily  remains,  and    probably  al- 
ways will  remain,  an  open  <iuestioii. 

In  iSoq  an  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
made  investigation  of  the  comparative 
virtues  of  the  Nicaragua  and  I'anama 
routes,  and  of  the  value,  and  piKsibility  of 
purchase,  of  the  French  holdings  on  the 
latter  Isthmus.  It  was  ascertained  that  the 
defunct  Parisian  firm  w<mld  gladly  sell  out 
for  the  tidy  sum  of  Sio(),i4i,5oo.  The 
commis^on's  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
propose<I  purchase  was  §40,000.000!  The 
whiphand  of  necessity  is  as  helpful  in  acquir- 
ing canals  as  in  buying  horses ! 

So  the  commissdon  reporteil,  in  effect, 
that  if  the  United  States  could  not  get  the 
French  prcqwrty  for  l4o,ocx),ooo,  it  was  ad- 
visable to  abandon  Panama  and  dig  a  canal 
across  Nicafagua.    Whereupon  there  was 
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abject  ctmstemalion  in  the  ranks  i>f  the  poor 
French  stockholders,  most  of  whom  were 
already  bankrupt,  and  all  of  whom  now  saw 
their  last  chance  of  realizing  any  cash  from 
their  ilUfali-d  investment  vanishing  into  thin 
air.  Immediately  occurred  a  panic-stricken 
general  meeting,  whose  result  was  a  tele- 
graphic acceptance  of  the  commissi<m's  im- 
plied offer.  There  was  nothing  else  to  be 
(lone!  .And  forthwith  the  commission  re- 
vised its  previous  judgment,  and  became 
"<if  the  opinion  that  the  most  practicable  and 
feasible  route  *  *  *  *  is  ihat  known  as 
the  I'anama  route." 

The  linal  chapter  of  the  pre -const  ruction 
periiii  is  as  uni(|Ui'  as  iu  prtik-ccssiir.  The 
Spo.iner  Bill  authorized  the  President  to 
aci]iiire  the  properly  and  rights  of  the  New 
I'anama  Canal  Company  for  S  10,000,000  or 
less,  and  ii>  ni'giitiaic  with  ihe  Columbian 
government  for  the  |iiTiM'lual  cimlrol  of  the 
territory  re']uirerl  for  the  operation  of  the 
canal.  In  iijo,^  a  treaty  was  negotiated 
belwcen  the  two  c<'untries.  providing  for  the 
necessary   territorial   juri>i!iciiim   in   return 


what  their  money  had  accomplished  on  the 
Isthmus,  and  for  their  properly  there  to 
revert  to  Columbia. 

Exactly  what  happened  next — how  and 
why  it  occurred — probably  never  will  be 
known.  Certainly  few  accounts  entirely 
agree.  The  Columbian  politicians  showed 
an  inclination  to  delay;  they  seemed  in  no 
hurry  to  act  upon  our  offer,  and  appeared 
-inclined  to  wait  until  the  French  concession 
expired  and  an  opportunity  arose  to  get  for 
themselves  the  $40,000,000  which  was  to  he 
paid  by  the  United  .Slates  to  the  Canal 
Company. 

Naturally,  such  a  course  was  decidedly 
di^leasing  to  the  natives  of  Panama.  They 
saw  their  hopes  on  the  brink  of  destruction; 


realizing  that  if  Columbia  tried  hold-up 
methods  upon  the  United  States  there  never 
would  be  a  canal  across  Panama,  but  instead 
the  prospective  purchasers  would  turn  to 
Nicaragua,  which  was  mure  eagerly  than 
ever  holding  out  inducements. 

So  the  people  of  the  Panamanian  Isthmus 
took  the  bit  in  their  teeth.  'If  our  Bogota 
government  intends  to .  spoil  itur  canal 
chances"  said  they,  "we'll  do  a  little  bar- 
gaining imrseUcs.- 

On  November  i,  i()Oi.  the  people  of  the 
Isthmus  revolted  from  Columbia,  and  the 
Republic  of  Panama  was  organized.  It  was 
an  opera  bouffe  and  entirely  bloo<lless 
'■revolution,"  chielly  because  the  United 
Slates    would    not    i>crmit    the    Columbian 
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troops  to  engage  the  "revolutionists,"  an 
action  that  has  been  widely  criticised.  The 
critics  aver  that  we  had  no  possible  right  to 
interfere  with  a  nation  seeking  to  quell  in- 
surrection ;  supporters  of  this  nation's  course 
equally  fervently  declare  that  inasmuch  as 
we  had  pledged  ourselves  to  maintain  order 
on  the  Isthmus,  it  was  our  duty  to  stop  fight- 
ing, or,  rather,  to  prevent  its  commencing. 

At  all  events,  the  revolution  was  a  suc- 
cess, and  Panama  became  a  separate  repub- 
lic, and  one  forthwith  ofl5cially  recognized 
by  the  United  States.  As  a  result  of  the  ex- 
traordinary coup  we  obtained  all  we  wanted 
on  the  Isthmus — all  that  Columbia  seemed 
inclined  to  withhold  from  us — ^namely,  what 
is  practically  a  perpetual  sovereignty  over 
a  strip  of  land  ten  nules  wide  and  extending 
from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  with  sundry 
other  rights,  for  which  we  paid  the  infant 
Republic  of  Panama  $10,000,000,  with  an 
annual  rental,  commencing  next  year,  of 
$250,000.  Incidentally,  the  United  States 
also  guarantees  the  independence  of  Panama, 
which  puts  the  little  republic  upon  an  enviable 
international  footing  in  Central  America. 

Then  commenced  the  actual  canal  dig- 
ging. For  three  years  it  was  far  from  clear 
sailing,  for  there  were  squabbles  a-plenty, 
at  first  chiefly  due  to  the  tenacious  Nica- 
raguan  route  supporters,  who  threw  mud 
at  the  Panama  enterprise  until  every  vestige 
of  hope  for  a  change  of  route  was  abandoned. 

Also  there  were  difficulties  with  the  com- 


missions and  engineers  who  directed  opera- 
tions; resignations,  changes  of  personnel 
and  plans,  and  political  juggling  kept  the 
air  full  of  uncertainty  during  the  first  years 
of  the  undertaking.  But  the  petty  troubles 
of  the  early  days  are  infinitesimal  when 
compared  with  the  irksome  task,  and  the 
stupendous  magnitude  of  the  canal  itself. 
Certainly,  they  hold  no  place  in  an  account 
dealing  with  canal  history,  for  the  story  of 
the  operations  of  today  is  one  of  gloriously 
successful  attainment. 

Such  is  the  story,  in  brief  outline,  of  the 
four  centuries  of  the  Panama  Canal  Idea. 
Accurately  speaking,  the  Idea  originated 
with,  if  not  long  before,  the  voyages  of 
Columbus  and  Balboa's  explorations,  for 
the  canal  of  today  is  really  a  man-made 
realization  of  the  mythical  strait  dreamed 
of  and  searched  for  since  Europeans  first 
became  aware  of  the  riches  of  the  Orient. 

In  contrast  to  these  centuries  of  fruitless 
search  and  equally  fruitless  canal  planning 
is  the  almost-completed  Panama  Canal, 
which  next  year  will  be  ready  to  receive  the 
shipping  of  the  world,  opening  a  wonderful 
new  door  from  the  eastern  states  and 
Europe  to  the  waiting  opportunities  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  How  they  have  dug  the  big 
ditch,  and  how  they  are  hastening  it  to 
completion  with  all  the  characteristic  en- 
thusiasm of  a  home-stretch  wind-up  in  a 
race  against  time,  makes  a  fitting  final 
chapter  to  the  long  story  of  the  Canal  Idea. 


[In  an  early  number  of  StJ>J8ET  Magazine.  Mr.  Putnam  will  deacribe  the  canal  as  it  is  today.    His  article  will  be 
illustrated  by  photographs  taken  for  Sunset  by  Edward  H.  Kemp,  in  the  summer  of  1912.] 


Ships  that  Sail  the  Sky 


By  Samuel  Hubbard,  Jr. 


The  Falcon  he's  the  Pirate 

Of  the  ships  that  sail  the  sky; 
He  watches  from  his  sea-crag 

For  Duck  fleets  passing  by. 
He  spreads  his  sails  at  peep  o'  dawn 

But,  ere  the  close  of  day, 
Comes  winging  back  to  harbor 

With  the  treasure  of  his  prey. 
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The  Eagle  he's  a  Man-o'-War, 

The  finest  of  the  fleet; 
He's  built  for  fighting  battles 

From  his  head  to  hooked  feet. 
He  sails  a  speck  upon  the  sky — 

There's  none  that  with  him  dare 
To  brave  the  winds*  wild  fury 

In  the  awful  deeps  of  air. 


The  Grey  Goose  he's  a  Merchantman, 

And  when  'tis  time  to  mate, 
Goes  winging  to  the  Northland 

With  the  burden  of  his  freight. 
With  the  fat  of  southern  pastures, 

With  a  wealth  of  new  sown  grain, 
He  sails  in  countless  squadrons 

To  his  northern  home  again. 


The  Sea  Gull  he's  a  Rover; 

You'll  find  his  sails  unfurled 
On  trackless  plains  of  ocean, 

In  ports  of  all  the  world; 
When  gales  are  wailing  loudest 

He  sounds  his  lonesome  cry 
As,  curving  o'er  the  billows. 

He  sails  'twixt  sea  and  sky. 


The  Land  Birds  are  the  people 

Who  never  go  to  sea ; 
They  build  a  home  upon  the  ground 

Or  in  some  leafy  tree. 
They  arc  merry  little  comrades, 

But  they  keep  a  watchful  eye 
For  the  shadow  of  the  pinions 

Of  the  ships  that  sail  the  sky. 


Oh  I  how  often  have  I  watched  vou 

From  the  mountain  and  the  shore. 
When  the  west  wind  in  the  tree-tops 

Sounded  like  the  ocean's  roar; 
How  I've  envied  you  your  power, 

How  I've  wished  that  I  coul<l  tly 
And  go  cruising  with  the  s([uadrons 

Of  the  ships  that  sail  the  sky. 


mountain  streams,  in  easy  upward  grades, 
bringing  the  rider  finally  out  upon  the  crest 
of  some  high  foot-hill  twelve  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sea,  commanding  beau- 
tiful vistas  of  the  valley  and  Ijeach.  Some 
may  be  traversed  in  one  or  two  hours'  time, 
while  others  are  sufficiently  long  to  justify 
taking  a  whole  day  (or  the  Irip.  No  small 
part  of  such  a  trip  is  a  picnic  lunch  that  may 
be  eaten  at  the  head  of  some  cafmn  with  the 
cold  mountain  water  that  springs  from 
cloven  rocks  as  a  beverage,  and  an  appetite 
unknown  to  those  who  loll  in  their  parlors 
at  home. 

The  foot-hills  passed,  the  trails  skirt  the 
edges  of  the  mountain,  twisting  and  winding 
their  serpenlinc  ways  in  and  about  the  heads 
of  cartons,  bringing  into  the  range  of  the  eye 
at  every  turn  a  difTerent  panorama  until 
they  Anally  reach  the  crest  o(  the  mountain, 
four  thousand  feel  high. 

Here  the  government  rangers  have  cut  out 
a  trail  through  the  thick  chaparral  on  the 
crest  of  the  mountain  from  the  Ojai  to  the 
Refugio,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles.  The 
views  gained  from  this  winding  path  on  the 
summit  of  the  Santa  Ynez  range  are  tin- 
doubtedly  the   finest  in  ihe  world,  beii 


es[)ecially  remarkable  for  the  wonderful  con- 
trasts afforded. 

I'pon  one  side  the  view  embraces  the 
foot-hills  of  the  Montecito,  Golela  and  Car- 
pinteria  valleys,  with  the  walnut,  lemon 
and  olive-orchards  viewed  from  alx)ve  as  if 
they  were  on  a  map.  livery  street  in  the 
cily  is  lined  out  Ijclween  the  houses,  and  just 
beyond  are  the  peaceful  waters  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  channel  spotted  with  an  occasional 
while  sail  or  an  ocean  steamer  .sending  up 
black  columns  of  smoke.  The  expanse  of 
water  is  broken  by  a  string  of  islands  some 
thirty  miles  out  from  the  mainland,  and 
beyond  them  are  the  blue  and  green  shades 
of  the  ocean  merging  delicately  into  the 
horizon.    It  is  a  scene  never  to  lie  forgotten, 

.\  turn  of  the  head  in  the  other  direction 
inclines  one  to  holii  the  breath  in  awe.  The 
grandeur  of  the  scene  is  insi)iring.  Range 
upon  range  of  rough  rock  mtmntains,  split 
up  into  great  canons  and  gorges,  are  piled 
on  top  of  each  other,  higher  and  higher  as 
they  recede,  as  far  as  the  e>e  can  reach. 
culminatiDR  in  the  snowy  range  with  its 
fringe  of  white,  fifty  miles  away. 

■"•it  the  trails  do  not  end  at  the  moun- 
't.    Bey<md    are    the    hilts,    rock- 
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length,  which  make  it  possible  for  the  rider 
U  see  the  best  features  in  both  without 
iucjnvenience. 

Two  miles  farther  to  the  cast  is  the  San 
Roque  trail,  which  starts  up  the  mountain 
ades  from  the  Hope  Ranch  district,  follows 
the  course  of  two  deep  canons,  and  reaches 
the   ridge    trail 
sx    miles    from 
the  city,  thence 
down     on     the 
other    ade    for 
four  miles  to  the 
Santa    Ynez 
river,    Andrews 
trail,  the  Moore 
trail,  and  other 
paths   lead    oS 
from  this  on  the 
south  side  of  the 
range. 

The  San  Mar- 
cos Pass  offers  a 
great  variety  of 
passageways  for 
both  wagon  and 
horse.  It  is  the 
natural  pass 
through  the 
range  and  has 
been  used  as 
such  for  the  last 
century,  when 
the  old  Spanish 
gentlemen,  the 
caballeros  of  the 
saddle,  rode  up 
and  down  the 
coast  on  fine 
horses  and  with 
silver-studded 
saddles  and 
bridles.  It  is  the 
gateway  to  the 
Santa  Ynez  val- 

leys,richingrain  iji  cu,,,!, 

and  nourishing 
vast  herds  of 
stock.  The  San  Marcos  leads  over  to  several 
large  hunting  reserves  controlled  by  Santa 
Barbara  clubmen;  it  connects  with  the  Cold 
Springs  Hotel  an<i  joins  the  Laurel  Springs 
trail,  leading  past  the  famous  Painted  Caves, 
which  still  retain  the  original  decorations 
ci  aboriginal  Indians.  From  this  old  road 
Tsnch  many  horseback  trails  which  pene- 
'it  dense  caftons  and  lead  up  to  pictur- 


esque picnic-grounds  beside  cool  mountain 

springs. 

But  the  trails  are  not  all  north  of  the  city. 
After  riding  over  the  smooth  asphaltum 
pavement  by  the  beach  for  two  miles  and 
galloping  through  the  orchards  of  Montecito, 
the  horseman  fmds  himself  on  the  Hot 
Springs  trail 
which  leads  up 


r1»  by 


the 


Hot 


Springs  Hotel 
and  baths  only 
three  miles  from 
the  city,  and 
thence  over  the 
Cold  Springs 
trail,  up  a  pretty 
canon  to  the 
mountain's  crest 
and  down  on  the 
other  side  to  the 
river  and  the 
Mono  trail,  a 
distance  of 
eleven  miles 
from  Santa  Bar- 
bara. Thisroutc 
connects  with 
the  ridge  trail, 
the  Blue  Cafion 
trail  and  the 
Cuyama  trail, 
which  can  be 
followed  for  a 
distance  of  forty 
mileson  through 
the  mountains. 

Some  fifteen 
miles  east  of  the 
city  is  the  beau- 
tiful Rincon  val- 
ley leading  up 
above  Carpi  n- 
teriathrough  the 
mountains  near- 

wsy  Rra<].'»  10  a  suinnilt  ly    IO     the    Ojai 

enftb  vii'w  vallcv    country. 

The  Rincon  val- 
ley is  a  famous  rendezvous  f()r  sportsmen. 
Quail  abound  there  in  countless  quantilies, 
deer  may  be  shot  in  their  sea.son,  and  wild 
ducks  feed  in  the  streams  and  ptmds. 
Winter  and  summer  resorts  are  conducted 
at  Shepard's  Inn  and  Stanley  I'ark.  There 
are  many  trails  through  this  district  which 
reach  up  to  the  mountain's  top  and  back  to 
the  Juncal  trail  on  the  other  side  of  the  range. 


Sharpshooters 


By  William  Hamii.t 


CreLLYN  and  I  were  just  rounding 
the  corner  of  Fifth  avenue  at  Foriy- 
fourth  street   when  he    raised    his 
cane  gracefully  but  energetically  in 
the  air. 
"Hey,"  he  yelled  to  me,  as  he  darted  ofl 
like  a  shot,  "there's  another  one.     Excuse 
me  for  a  minute." 

The  other  one  was  a  veteran  in  uniform, 
hobbling  patiendy,  pathetically  and  proudly 
along  the  sidewalk  up  in  front.  There  had 
been  something  doing — a  convention  of  the  U. 
A.  R.,  possibly,  or  somebody  bad  been  rais- 
ing something,  dedicating  something,  open- 
ing something  to  the  public,  or  uncovering 
something  to  its  gaze — for  the  town  was 
full  of  the  old  men  in  blue^  iJewellyn  bad 
nailed   every  old  soli  'Med, 

and  had  asked  him  M  one 

importance — to  IJew  hat 


Llewellyn's  father  had  been  paymaster  in 
the  army,  or  else  doled  out  the  whisky  and 
cigars,  and  Llewellyn  claimed — boasted,  in 
fact — that  the  mere  mention  of  his  father's 
name  wcmld  bring  a  glint  of  friendliness  into 
the  eyes  of  any  veteran.  .\s  I  passed 
Llewellyn  and  this  particular  veteran,  1 
noticed  a  certain  gleam  in  the  lalter's  eyes, 
hut  I  also  noticed  that  Llewellyn  was  hand- 
ing him  a  twenty- live- cent  cigar:  and 
whether  the  gleam  was  due  to  recollections 
of  Llewellyn's  father  or  to  the  cigar,  de- 
ponent 5utith  not,  and  is  not  mean  enough  to 
insinuate.  .Ml  that  1  know  is  that  1  have  felt 
the  gleam  of  happiness  in  mine  own  eyes 
under  similar  circumstances  and  in  Llewel- 
lyn's presence,  to".  There  certainly  is  one 
thing  about  Llewellyn  that  is  commendable. 
I  waite<l — in  a  spirit  i>f  pure  friendliness — 
on  the  club  stei)s,  while  Llewellyn  fmished 
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buttonholing  the  old  soldier  to  his  satisfac- 
tion. Finally  he  came  along — or  rather, 
they  did,  side  by  side.  When  they  reached 
the  club,  Llewellyn  took  him  by  the  hand 
and  bid  him  a  warm  farewell.  Then  he 
turned  to  me. 

"What  do  I  get  for  waiting  thishalf  hour?" 
I  muttered  savagely.  I  gotit — atwenty-five- 
cent  cigar — and  immediately  spoke  in 
glowing  terms  of  Llewellyn's  father.  The 
mention  of  this  gentleman  naturally  led  to 
the  subject  of  refreshment,  and  we  passed 
on  into  the  grill,  or  whatever  they  call  it  on 
Forty-fourth  street.  But  Llewellyn  shook 
his  head.  He  was  already  intoxicated,  not 
with  drink,  but  with  doubt,  with  mysterious 
excitement. 

"I  can't  understand  it"  he  mused,  as 
though  to  himself;  ''they're  all  of  one  story. 
They  all  tell  the  same  tale.  Or,  at  least, 
they  won't  tell  any  tale  at  all.  What  does 
it  mean?" 

"They  all  accept  cigars?"  I  queried,  as 
though  to  help  him  out. 

He  shook  his  head.  "It's  the  mystery  of 
the  thing — ^it's  psychologically  perfect.  A 
common  experience  sealing  the  lips  of  each 
of  them.  Don't  laugh,  man.  It's — ^it's 
ghastly.  I'm  going  to  write  a  monograph 
upon  it,  after  I  interview  my  hundredth 
man." 

"How  many  have  you  interviewed  so 
far?"  I  asked. 

"ffc,"  said  Llewellyn  darkly,  "was  the 
ninety  and  ninth.  .  .  But  look  here, 
man — ^it's  a  fearful  thing,  this.  It's  like — 
you've  heard  of  people  who've  been  in  the 
valley  of  death,  and  have  come  back,  and 
who  won't — ^who  can't,  tell  what  they  saw, 
heard,  thought  of,  there.  These  men  are 
like  that,  these  men  of  the  battle  line. 
There's  a  secret  that  they  won't  reveal — a 
mystery  they  won't  unravel — something 
that  none  of  them  will  tell — ." 

"Go  on"  I  said;  "what  is  the  secret?" 

He  strutted  up  and  down  the  room  for  a 
moment  in  his  long-legged  way.  Then  he 
came  back,  and  put  his  head  close  to  mine. 

"There's  not  one  of  them,"  he  whispered 
in  awestruck  tones,  "who  will  tell  you  that  he 
ever  shot  a  man — ." 

"In  battle!"  I  exclaimed.  "Nonsense!" 

"Not  nonsense,"  returned  Llewellyn; 
"you  try  'em.  I've  tried  ninety-nine  of  'em. 
They'll  tell  me  anything — anything  I  want 
to  know — up  to  the  point  of  drawing  the 
trigger.      Wliat    then?      Did    they    shoot 


blindly,  straight  ahead— with  their  eyes 
open — shut — did  each  pick  his  man — did 
he  see  the  bullet  reach  his  mark — ?  No, 
no.  Silence.  Sealed  lips.  What's  more, 
white  lips.  They  shiver  with  some — some 
agony  of  soul  when  I  mention  it — and  pass  it 
over.  They'll  tell  you  of  battle-fields  heaped 
with  dead,  but  bring  them  back  to  the  pull- 
ing of  the  trigger — no,  no.  Sealed  lips — 
white  lips,  you  understand?" 

"I  don't  understand  anything  of  the 
kind"  I  answered  hotly,  and  incredulously, 
"I  don't  believe  it.  White  lips,  and  the 
shivers!    It's  your  cigars,  man.    That's  all." 

Llewellyn  leaned  back  with  a  sinister 
smile.  "All  right,"  he  said,  "you  ask  some 
of  'em.  I've  talked  to  ninety-nine.  When 
I  see  the  hundredth,  I  write  my  monograph." 

I  leaped  to  my  feet  and  caught  him  by 
the  arm.  "Come  on,"  I  said,  dragging  him 
out  of  the  room. 

"Where  to?"  he  demanded;  "are  you 
starting  in?" 

"Not  on  my  hundred,  but  on  yours"  I 
answered.  "I'm  going  to  take  you  to  the 
hundredth  man — ." 

"Who  —  where  —  what?"  he  demanded 
wildly. 

"The  Major,"  I  retorted,  "if  he's  here." 

He  was  there,  and  we  found  him  in  the 
card  room  playing  a  barbarian  game  known 
as  social  solitaire. 

"Major,"  I  ventured,  "interrupting  you 
for  just  one  minute,  and  aiding  me  in  the 
preparation  of  a  monograph,  will  you  tell 
me,  briefly — briefly,  mind — why  it  is  that  a 
veteran  of  the  wars  will  never  tell  you 
about  picking  out  his  adversary  and  shooting 
him  down?    I  want  to  know." 

Strange  to  say,  the  Major  started  slightly 
and  cast  a  startled  glance  at  me.  I  noticed 
that,  suddenly,  he  seemed  paler  than  was 
his  wont,  and  his  lips  seemed,  on  the  instant, 
white.  But  he  recovered  himself  quickly 
and  laughed.  Then  he  fumbled  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket,  though  he  trained  his  eyes 
on  Llewellyn. 

"Wait,"  said  the  Major,  "till  I  light  a  good 
cigar."  He  lit  one — one  of  Llewellyn's. 
So  did  I,  in  fact. 

The  Major  tapped  himself  on  the  chest. 
"They  won't  tell,  eh,"  he  went  on;  "well, 
here's  one  lad  that'll  tell  you  about  picking 
out  a  man." 

"Concrete  case?"  I  queried.  "The  foun- 
dation of  my  monograph  has  got  to  be  con- 
crete.'* 
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"It  should  be  reinforced  then"  said  the 
Major,  pushing  a  button.  Louis  answered 
immediately,  the  Major  ordered,  and 
Llewellyn  signed  the  card — a,  very  fair  dis- 
tribution of  labor  and  of  capital. 

"It  was  before  Petersburg,'*  went  on  the 
Major,  blowing  fragrant  clouds  of  smoke 
into  the  air,  "and  the  situation  was  like  this 
— ."  He  illustrated  with  the  remnants 
of  his  social  solitaire.  "The  rebel  line  of 
defense  extended  from  beyond  Richmond, 
thirty-five  long  miles,  past  Petersburg.  Our 
line  at  Petersburg  was  five  hundred  feet 
away  from  theirs.  I  was  a  nobody  then — 
but  a  crackajack  sharpshooter.  We  were 
stationed,  night  and  day,  in  a  trench,  op- 
posite a  little  hill  that  the  rebels  had  for- 
tified, and  on  which  they  camped  and 
clustered  as  thick  as  bees.  There  we  lay 
and  did  nothing — absolutely  nothing,  day 
after  day.  Now  and  then,  of  course,  we 
fired  a  few  rounds,  to  keep  each  other  scared 
to  death." 

I  nodded.  "This,"  I  said,  intelligently, 
"was  in  1861." 

The  Major  snorted.  "This,"  he  said, 
"was  in  July,  1864.  But  that's  as  near  as 
you  usually  come  to  things — ." 

"You  shot  a  man — "  ventured  Llewellyn, 
fearing  the  preamble  might  be  too  much  for 
us.  The  Major  stiffened,  and  took  another 
sip,  or  swig,  or  whatever  majors  are  accus- 
tomed to  take  when  in  fatigue  uniform. 

"You've  heard  possibly,"  he  went  on,  "of 
the  Yanks  and  Johnnies  exchanging  sup- 
plies during  lulls  in  fighting?  You've  heard 
that  about—." 

"Yorktown"  I  interposed. 

"Vicksburg"  yelled  the  Major,  "and 
other  places.  You  read  about  Yorktown 
in  the  Iliad.  This  is  the  Civil  war  /'w  talk- 
ing about.  Well,  they  had  tobacco,  those 
chaps  who  were  defending  Petersburg,  and 
we  had  coffee,  and  other  things.  Once  in  a 
while  we'd  exchange.  And  we  needed 
tobacco  most  awful  bad — especially  the 
sharpshooters.  It  made  all  the  difference 
in  the  world.  But  there  was  something 
else  we  exchanged  beside  cofTee  and  tobacco. 
I  can  tell  you — ." 

"Rum  and  molasses"  I  ventured. 

"Treacle  and  sulphur"  improved  Llewel- 
lyn. 

"J?m//^/5"  snapped  the  Major,  "and  I 
did  my  share  of  that.  But  there's  only  one 
man  that  I  want  to  talk  about — a  Johnnie 
sharpshooter  on  the  other  side — ." 


"Getting  down  to  cases  now"  I  ventured. 

"Concrete"  said  Llewellyn,  in  a  moment 
of  madness. 

"Reinforced"  sighed  the  Major,  as  he 
pushed  the  button. 

There  was  silence  for  the  usual  length  of 
time. 

*'0o  on.  Major,"  exclaimed  Llewellyn 
finally,  looking  up  from  the  card  he  was 
signing,  "al^out  the  Johnnie  sharpshooter 
on  the  other  side." 

"Ah,"  proceedt^d  the  Major,  "he  was  a 
crackajack.  I  would  have  pitted  him  against 
any  sharpshooter  on  our  side — except,  of 
course,  myself.  I've  never  yet  seen  the  man 
that — but — "  he  broke  off  modestly,  "we'll 
let  that  pass.  I  liked  this  chap  dear 
through.  He  understood  the  true  principle 
of  sharpshooting — he  never  wasted  his  am- 
munition— ." 

"You  mean,"  I  queried  eagerly,  "that  he 
always  brought  down  his  man?" 

The  Major  frowned.  "He  never  wasted 
ammunition"  he  repeated.  "Well,"  he 
went  on,  *'this  chap  and  I,  just  as  soon  as  we 
sized  each  other  up,  began  to  get  interested. 
He  tried  for  me,  and  I  tried  for  him.  But 
we  were  as  quick  in  getting  out  of  the  way  as 
we  were  at  shooting.  All  this  time,  mind  you, 
we  only  saw  the  tops  of  each  other's  heads. 
One  day,  during  a  lull,  however,  he  got  up 
out  of  his  trench  and  dangled  his  long  legs 
over  the  edge  of  the  earthworks,  and  I  did 
the  same. 

"Til  get  you  yet,  Johnnie,'*  I  yelled  to 
him. 

"  ^Same  here,  Yank,'  he  answered,  work- 
ing his  jaws  up  and  down,  up  and  down  in 
the  most  aggravating  manner. 

"  *rve  got  a  pocketful  of  beans,  Reb,'  I 
cried  insinuatingly. 

"  ^I'm  game'  he  answered.  *Meet  me 
halfway,  you-alL' 

"We  both  climbed  down,  holding  a  piece 
of  dirty  white  cloth  up  in  the  air,  and  we 
met  halfway,  and  exchanged  commodities. 
My,  that  tobacco  tasted  sweet — good  old- 
fashioned  Virginia  tobacco.  This  cigar 
ain't  a  marker  to  it,  no  sir.  Well,  we  met, 
and  we  shook  hands,  actually.  *(ilad  to 
meet  you,  Johnnie,'  I  told  him.  And  he 
blushed  and  told  me  the  same.  Then  I  put 
my  hand  in  my  pocket  and  drew  forth  a  lot 
of  gun  cartridges.    I  showed  him  one. 

"  'Johnnie''  ^*vi  so  dadgasted  all- 

fired  certain  i  my  eye,  that  I 

take  eveiy  load,  and  I  cut 
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mine  on,  Yank,'  he  said.  Then  we  both 
laughed.  It  was  a  job  we  had  both  thought 
of  puttin'  up  at  the  same  time — sort  of 
telepathy,  I  guess. 

"  'Johnnie/  I  groaned,  *I'm  just  hungry 
for  a  mouthful  o*  yV  tobac'.* 

"  *Gi'  me  a  handful  o'  yo'  coffee,  Yank,' 
he  whispered,  *and  we-all  ^11  call  her  quits.' 

"Well,"  went  on  the  Major,  "it's  only  due 
to  both  of  us  to  say  that  we  didn't  try  any 
more  fake  schemes  on  each  other.  And 
what's  more,  he  couldn't  scare  up  ary 
bullet  of  mine,  nor  I  of  his — ." 

"Each  of  you  invariably  found  his  mark?" 
queried  I  eagerly,  once  more.  The  Major 
only  shivered  in  silence,  and  then  went  on. 

"Each  of  us  was  good  friends  for  awhile," 
he  said,  "and  then  the  thing  happened  that 
made  us  mortal  enemies — made  all  of  us,  on 
both  sides  there  at  Petersburg,  like  wild, 
mad,  raving  beasts,  ready  to  tear  each  other's 
eyes  out.    It  happened  in  this  way. 

"BosbyshcU,  and  a  lot  of  other  chaps,  all 
along  had  been  building  a  tunnel — a  tunnel 
five  hundred  and  ten  feet  long — that  ran 
from  well  behind  our  lines,  plumb  under 
that  little  hill  where  Mahone  and  his  Rebs 
seethed  and  swarmed.  Everybody  that 
knows  anything  knows  about  this  tunnel, 
but  to  you  chaps  who  live  on  the  comic 
supplements  I've  got  to  tell  the  facts.  This 
tunnel  was  a  marvel  of  engineering — twenty- 
five  years  ahead  of  its  time,  in  the  way  those 
chaps  constructed  it.  I  didn't  know  so 
much  about  it  then  as  I  did  later,  and  I 
didn't  want  to  know,  for  actually,  I  was 
afraid  that  that  sharpshooter  chap  over  in 
their  lines,  N.  T.,  might  be  able  to  read  my 
thoughts — he  was  so  darned  sharp.  How- 
ever, this  tunnel  was  dug  thirty-five  feet 
underground — think  of  it — and  shored  up 
with  timbers  for  the  whole  length  of  five 
hundred  and  ten  feet.  Maybe  N.  T.  did 
read  thoughts,  after  all.  Anyway,  the 
Rebs  suspected  that  we  had  a  tunnel — and 
they  counter-tunneled.  But  they  didn't  go 
deep  enough,  and  they  never  found  it — 
never  dreamed  we  would  dig  a  thing  thirty- 
five  feet  deep.  Be  that  as  it  may,  our  people 
carried  sack  after  sack  of  gun-powder  in 
there,  until  we  had  eight  thousand  pounds 
of  powder  lying  right  under  those  Rebs — 
thick  as  bees  on  that  hill. 

"Then  we  touched  it  off 

"When  we  got  through,  what  had  been  a 
hill  was  a  hollow — a  hole — and  it's  there 
today 


"Well,  we  were  ordered  forward,  in  the 
confusion,  to  take  that  hill — or  the  hole, 
just  as  you  please.  We  took  it.  There's 
where  the  rub  came  in.  That  tunnel  was 
dug  so  we  could  blow  up  a  gap  in  their 
defense  that  would  take  us  to  Petersburg — 
and  then  to  Richmond.  In  the  pandemonium 
that  followed  that  explosion  we  could  have 
taken  the  entire  Confederate  army.  But, 
no — army  politics — jealousy  between  Bum- 
side  and  Meade  on  our  side — or  some  other 
tarnation  thing.  Result — ordered  to  take 
the  hill,  and  stop.     No  orders  to  push  on. 

"We  obeyed  orders.  We  took  the  posi- 
tion, and — stopped.  What  was  the  result? 
The  rebel  loss  had  been  considerable  by  that 
explosion.  Their  dead  were  lying  under 
tons  of  earth.  But  it  was  that  very  thing 
that  put  the  grit  into  them.  Once  they  had 
reorganized — and  they  didn't  need  much 
reorganization  just  then — every  man's  blood 
was  boiling — they  came  back  at  us  like 
wildcats — and  they  sent  us  l)ack  where  we'd 
been — ^and  kept  us  there  for  months.  The 
tunnel  was  a  fizzle.  To  think  that  the  war 
might  have  been  ended  on  that  day  July  30, 
1864,  almost — and — l>ut  it's  no  use  crying 
over  spilled  milk.  There  we  were,  back  in 
our  trenches,  almost  as  fighting  mad  as  were 
the  Rebs." 

"Your  sharpshooter  friend  then  was  the 
victim  of  the  explosion?"  I  asked. 

"So  I  thought,"  said  the  Major,  "until 
the  fourth  day.  Then,  peeping  over  the  top 
of  his  trench,  I  saw  him — caught  the  glint 
of  his  eye.  There  was  no  good -nature  in 
it  now.  He  meant  business.  He  waited 
until  I  was  reloading,  then  he  let  forth  a 
Rebel  yell  that  you  could  have  heard  a  mile. 

"  ^I'm  going  to  get  you,  Yank,'  he  cried 
at  the  top  of  his  voice — and  the  sting  of  the 
avenger  was  in  it  this  trip  for  sure.  I  an- 
swered him  in  kind.  My  dander  was  up  too, 
and  I  settled  down  to  work.  We  lay  there 
for  weeks  and  weeks  glaring  at  each  other 
like  mad.  Once  in  awhile  we  exchanged 
supplies,  but  the  hatred  had  suddenly  be- 
come bitter.  And  I  wouldn't  trust  my  fire- 
eating  chap,  and  he  wouldn't  trust  me.  I 
was  looking  to  get  just  one  man  of  that  whole 
long  line,  and  he  was  doing  the  same.  We 
taunted  each  other  to  the  (juick.  But  we 
didn't  show  ourselves — that  is,  not  to  each 
other.  Sometimes,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
bore  dunned  lives — that  it  was  intended 
th*  **•  should  kill  the  other — that  we 

n  just  that  and  nothmg  else. 


Sharpshooters:    William  Hamilton  Osbome 
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step  lo  a  little  glass  case  she 
kept  under  lock  and  key. 
She  unlocked  it,  and  she 
showed  me  the  most  im- 
portant thing  first — 

"  'Here  is  a  real  curiosity,' 
she  said,  'and  1  don't  think 
there's  another  like  it  in  the 
world.' 

"She  handed  me  some  kind 
of  a  heavy  piece  of  lead,  that 
looked  more  like  a  little  cart- 
wheel than  like  anything  else 
— a  cart-wheel  with  heavy, 
protruding  hubs.  I  looked 
it  over  curiously.  It  didn't 
mean  so  much  to  me.  ^ 

"'Whatisit?'  I  asked  that 
sweet-faced  woman.  'Tell 
me  what  it  is.' 

"She  laughed.     'You  won't 
when  I  tell  you'  she  returned. 

"  'Madam,'  I  answered  her,  ' 
anything  you  say.' 

"  'Well,  then,'  she  went  on,  'U's  tu-o 
bullets—ihot  from  opposite  sides — thai  have 
mtt  in  air' 

"I  examined  it,  and  by  George,  gentlemen, 
do  you  know,  she  was  right.  They  were 
bullets  for  certain.  They  had  met,  head  on 
— had  embraced,  had  melted — smashed, 
welded  themselves  together  in  a  death-lock, 
and  there  ihcy  were.  They  weren't  all 
mashed  either.  I  spoke  about  the  hubs  of 
this  same  cart-wheel.  Protruding  from  each 
^de  were  unmelted  portions  of  each  bullet — 
the  thing  that  proved  that  what  she  said  was 
true. 

"  'Examine  them  carefully,'  she  said  to 
mc,  'for  nobody  believes  they  arc  what  I  say 
they  are.' 

"Gentlemen,"  went  on  the  Major  solemn- 
ly, "I  did  examine  'em  carefully — ^and  it  was 
my  careful  examination  that  broujjht  me  up 
all  standing.  What  do  you  think  that  care- 
ful examination  revealed  to  these  eyes, 
gentlemen?  I'll  tell  you.  On  one  hulj  on  one 
side — half  obliterated  by  the  shock,  were 
the  initials  N.  T.  scratched  in  wiih  a  nail; 
on  the  other  side,  I.  M.,  but  in  with  a  knife. 
You  see  now  why  we  hadn't  hit  each  other, 
don't  you?    Our  missiles  met  in  air.     .     ." 

There  was  a  deep  silence.  Mentally  I 
felt  that  both  Llewellyn  and  myself  were 
calling  the  Major  an  inf-^  \—^.  But  the 
Major  didn't  give  us  time  vnsa  to  think  of 
such  a  thing. 


He  held  up  his  hand  for  silence.  "Gen- 
tlemen," he  went  on,  "I  tried  to  buy  that 
thing,  but  the  woman  wouldn't  sell.  I 
didn't  tell  her  the  story  that  I've  told  you. 
I  merely  turned  and  put  my  finger  under 
my  name  on  the  visitor's  register.  'Madam,' 
I  said,  '1  wish  you  would  mark  my  signa- 
ture. Some  day  a  man  may  come  along 
looking  for  me,  and  if  he  does,  I  should  like 
to  meet  him.' 

"She  !iK)kcd  curiously  at  my  name.  'Oh,' 
she  exclaimed,  'j'our  initials  are  I.  M.'  Sin- 
gularly enough,  she  did  not  connect  them 
with  the  bullets.  I  doubt  if  she  had  ever 
noticed  the  initials  on  the  bullets.  But  she 
went  on — 

"  'Why,'  she  ga.spcd,  'I  wonder  if  you're 
the  gentleman  that  Mr.  Xicodemus  Tolliver 
asked  me  to  look  out  for  once?' 

"  'Xicodemus  Tolliver!'  I  exclaimed. 
You  note  the  initials  N".  T.?  'Who  is  Mr. 
Nicodemus  Tolliver?' 

"  ■(  )h.'  she  answered,  'vou  must  lie  from 
the  no'th.  Mr.  Nicodemus  Tolliver  is  one 
of  the  biggest  toliaccn  men  in  Richmond.'" 

The  Major  drew  his  hand  over  bis  eyes. 
"I  went  to  Richmimd,"  he  went  on,  "and 
I  JonI  think — I  really  do  not  think  I  have 
ever  been  on  such  a  time  as  I  had  with  Mr. 
Nicixlemus  Tolliver.  He  was  a  southerner 
if  ever  there  was  one.  .\h,"  sighed  the 
Major  "those  were  Rrcat  days — ." 

"The  days  of  ■64"'"  I  ([uerii-d. 
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"No!''  cried  the  Major  indignantly, 
"seven  years  ago — the  days  of  oughty-four, 
when  I  met  vnth  Nicodemus  Tolliver." 

Llewellyn  started  up,  looking  at  his  watch. 
"My  great,"  he  cried  to  me,  "we're  late. 
We've  got  to  catch  that  train." 

I  didn't  answer.  I  saw  his  extreme 
anxiety  to  get  away  and  followed  him, 
thanking  the  Major  breathlessly  as  we 
went. 

"What  train?"  I  asked,  once  out  on 
Forty-fourth  street. 

"The  train,"  responded  Llewellyn,  "to 
Petersburg." 

I  saw  his  point.  We  took  the  train — just 
as  we  were.  Next  day  we  were  in  Peters- 
burg, following  the  dusty  trail  out  to  the 
'Crater'  as  they  call  it  there.  We  found  the 
sweet-faced  woman,  and  she  unlocked  the 
dilapidated  house  of  treasures. 

"The  first  thing  I'd  like  to  show  you-all," 
she  said,  "is  the  most  curious  thing  I  have — 
two  bullets  that  have  met  in  air." 

We  examined  them  with  a  magnif}ing 
glass  that  we  had  been  careful  to  annex  on 
our  way  down.  Llewellyn  scrutinized  them 
first.  He  said  not  a  word,  but  passed 
the  glass  and  the  leaden  cart-wheel  on  to  me. 
I  looked  in  turn. 

"By  George,"  I  exclaimed,  "the  Major 
was  right."  For  there,  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  monstrosity,  just  under  the  lee  of  the 


melted  portion  that  had  formed  the  cart- 
wheel, were  faint  initials,  scratched  into  the 
metal — faint  but  still  discernible:  L  M.  on 
one  side — N.  T.  on  the  other. 

And  if  you  don't  believe  it,  go  and  see. 

And  next  day  we  were  back  once  more  at 
the  club,  ready  to  place  upon  the  brow  of 
the  Major  a  tribute  to  his  integrity  rather 
than  to  his  imagination.  But  it  was  a  silent 
tribute.  We  didn't  tell  him  so.  Only 
Llewellyn  was  not  satisfied. 

This  time  he  pushed  the  button  himself, 
and  signed  the  card  too,  for  he  was  willing 
to  pay  well  for  his  information. 

"Major,"  he  said,  insinuatingly,  "you  are 
so  very  entertaining.  Will  you  tell  us,  now, 
of  some  occasions  when  you  picked  out 
your  man — and  killed  him?  That's  what  I'd 
like  to  know." 

The  Major  shivered.  He  tossed  oflF  his 
poison  as  though  he  felt  the  need  of  it.  His 
lips  grew  pale.  He  strode  to  the  window 
and  looked  out  at  the  heavens.  Then  he 
came  back  and  sat  down. 

"Looks  as  though  the  gov'ment  was 
knockin'  the  stuffin'  out  of  these  here 
trusts"  was  all  he  had  to  say. 

Since  he  was  the  hundredth  man,  Lle- 
wellyn went  of!  to  the  writing-room  and  wrote 
his  monograph.  I  wrote  one  too.  To 
thunder  with  Llewellyn's. 

The  above  is  mine. 


The  Golden  Gate 


By  Charles  S.  Newhall 


Under  the  gold  of  sunset  skies 

The  narrow  portals  lie.     . 
No  sail  in  sight;  but  through  the  night 

The  great  sea-ships  will  fly — 
From  south  and  west  in  eager  quest 

Will  hold  their  storm-swept  way. 
To  enter  at  the  dawn 

And  anchor  safe  within  the  bay; 

Like  souls,  in  wilder  seas 

On  longer  quest. 
That  gain  through  narrower  gates 

A  surer  rest. 


Mr.  Benson  Finds  Out 


By  Edith  Ronald  Mirrielees 

Author  of  Where  the  Color  or  Lite  is  Red;  Stronger  Force 


ILLUSTRATED   BY   HAURICC    LOGAN 


BENSON  wanted  to  know.  An 
intermittent  curiosity  itched  within 
him.  He  wanted  to  know,  but  he 
I  had  been  five  months  married  be- 
fore he  could  screw  his  courage  to 
the  point  of  trying  to  find  out.  Then,  in  the 
conjugal  shelter  of  their  ranch  bedroom: 

"It's  funny,"  he  confided  to  his  wife,  "it's 
kind  of  funny  you  never  said  anything  to  me 
about — about  Willins." 

Mrs.  Benson  was  putting  her  hair  into 
its  rigid  night-time  braid.  She  started  so 
that  the  slippery  strand  escaped  her  fingers. 

"I  don't  know's  it's  so  funny"  she  said. 
"He  was  the  husband  o'  my  youth." 

She  groped  for  the  braid  and  drew  it, 
an  imperfect  screen,  across  her  averted  face, 
and  Benson,  conscience  convicted,  went 
silently  to  bed. 

He  tried  the  same  conversational  lure 
with  Calla  Lily,  the  eldest  of  his  four  step- 
children, somewhat  later,  but  Calla  Lily, 
her  mother's  right  hand  through  the  lean 
years  of  widowhood,  was  feeling  still  the 
bitterness  of  her  supplanting.  She  met 
question  with  add  question  in  response. 

"Why  don't  you  ask  ma?"  she  inquired, 
such  cynical  knowledge  in  her  black  eyes 
that  even  months  after,  when  peace  was  es- 
tablished, her  step-father  could  not  bring 
himself  to  reopen  the  subject. 

But  the  solitudes  of  ranch  work  give 
opportunity  for  much  speculation.  As  he 
rode  through  the  hills  in  search  of  cattle,  as 
he  rattled  across  the  sage-brush  miles  to 
town,  Benson  found  the  specter  of  his  pred- 
ecessor rising  recurringly. 

Before  his  marriage  he  had  been  not  much 
interested  in  his  wife's  past.    She  could  cook 
and  "manage";  she  had  a  decision  and  yet  a 
virginal  shyness  which  attracted  him.    If 
he  thought  of  the  departed  Willins  at  all, 
'  it  was  only  to  think  that  a  man  must  hf 
poor  stick  to  die  and  leave  his  fam 
pendent.    Now  he  was  less  sure, 
not  easy  to  picture  Mrs.  Benson,  i 


unsparing  clear-sightedness,  retaining  ten- 
derness for  a  poor  stick.  And  that  she  had 
such  tenderness,  a  dozen  incidents  crowded 
forward  to  prove.  Mrs.  Benson's  childhood 
home  had  been  in  Indiana;  she  told  stories  of 
it  sometimes  in  the  expansive  pleasantness  of 
winter  evenings.  There  was  no  secret  about 
her  meager  years  as  mistress  of  her  brother's 
ill-kept  ranch.  But  the  years  between — her 
married  years — might  have  gone  unlived  for 
all  her  reference  to  them.  She  checked  the 
children  sternly  in  any  tendency  toward 
reminiscence. 

"You  eat  your  dinner,  Ernie.  You  don't 
remember  nothing — remember  anything 
about  Dakota"  she  reproved  her  garrulous 
elder  son;  and  Ernie,  caught  halfway  in  his 
anecdote,  relapsed  into  sulky  silence.  His 
mother  flushed  as  she  caught  Benson's  eyes 
from  across  the  table. 

"I  don't  like  him  to  talk  about  it"  she 
owned.  Her  glance  swept  the  four  sim- 
bumed  faces — three  sallow  like  her  own, 
and  Ernie's  irreconcilably  fair.  "I  don't 
want  to  hear  any  of  them  talking  about 
Dakota.    They  was  too  little  to  remember." 

After  that,  the  children  were  cut  oflF  as  a 
source  of  information.  Indeed,  except  for 
Calla  Lily,  Benson  had  never .  thought  of 
using  them.  To  ask  questions  of  Calla  Lily, 
her  mother's  replica,  was  one  thing.  To 
ask  of  the  blundering,  tow-headed  Ernie 
was  quite  another. 

"Besides,  he'd  say  anything  you  wanted 
to  hear"  Mr.  Benson  acknowledged  to  him- 
self reluctantly. 

He  shook  his  head  over  the  acknowledg- 
ment. Ernie  was  thirteen  and  he  had  been 
less  than  a  year  under  his  step-father's 
observation,  but  already  Benson,  against  his 
will,  was  growing  critical. 

^'I  guess  Emie'U  split  those  kindlings  for 

Toa''  he  foimd  himself  falling  into  a  habit  of 

•^e;  or  "Maybe  Ernie  can  take  that 

off   of    Cal-Lily's   hands";    and 

)   noticed,   his   suggestion   went 
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unenforced.  He  had  an  inkling  of  the  reason 
from  the  first,  but  he  put  it  aside  deter- 
minedly. 

"You  needn't  to  go  crazy  about  first  hus- 
bands'' he  rebuked  himself.  "There,  all  chil- 
dren don't  have  to  look  like  their  mothers." 

None  the  less,  he  was  no  surer  that  Ernest 
did  not  look  like  his  mother  than  that  he 
was  his  father's  sign  and  image,  and  pres- 
ently he  had  a  proof  of  it.  He  came  in  late, 
one  night,  dog-weary  after  a  search  for 
straying  cattle,  and  dismounted  heavily  at 
the  corral  gate.  The  lighted  windows  of 
the  kitchen  were  opposite  him  and  in  the  air 
a  crisp  smell  of  frying  bacon. 

"Not  much  like  getting  home  a  year  ago" 
he  congratulated  himself,  fumbling  with  his 
saddle  straps — and  straightened  suddenly 
from  above  them  with  a  shock  of  anger  to 
displace  his  satisfaction.  In  the  swath  of 
light  from  the  kitchen  door  he  could  see  his 
wife  toiling  up  the  path  from  the  spring- 
house,  bent  sidewise  beneath  the  weight  of 
a  bucket  of  water. 

Benson  threw  his  saddle  across  the  bars 
of  the  corral  and  hurried  stifl3y  over  the 
trampled  ground  between  them.  He  took 
the  bucket  from  her  hands  before  she  had 
mounted  the  steps. 

"You  made  yourself  sick  once,  already, 
lifting  things"  he  remonstrated.  "You 
might  get  Ern  to  carry  water  for  you  when 
I'm  not  here.  There's  no  reason  a  boy  as 
big  as  Ern — " 

"His  name's  Ernest"  Mrs.  Benson  cor- 
rected. Her  thread  of  voice  was  as  fine- 
drawn as  a  knife  blade.  "I  wisht  you 
wouldn't  call  him  Em.  Em's — the  name 
his  father  went  by." 

"Oh,"  Benson  commented  blankly.  He 
set  the  bucket  on  its  shelf  and  went  outside, 
the  comfort  of  his  home-coming  dashed  as 
completely  as  by  a  douche  of  cold  water. 
When  he  had  sat  a  few  minutes  on  the  steps, 
he  returned  to  the  corral  and  from  there 
tramped  aimlessly  out  across  the  stubbly 
November  prairie. 

"She's  got  a  right  to  think  about  him"  he 
contradicted  himself  presently.  "She  never 
made  any  nonsense  about  us  getting  mar- 
ried.   It  was  just  business." 

A  little  later  he  stmck  one  hand  into  the 
palm  of  the  other.  "Anyhow,  the  kids 
think  a  lot  of  me — all  but  Em." 

It  gave  him  a  certain  pleasure  to  use  the 
forbidden  abbreviation.  It  did  not  give 
him  the  displeasure  it  sometimes  had  to 


recollect  how  poor  a  representative  bore  it. 
As  a  little  boy  Ernest  had  had  attractive 
qualities — facile  good  temper  and  an  eager- 
ness for  praise — but  the  constant  sense  of 
disapproval  had  clouded  these  with  an  in- 
creasing sulkiness.  Returned  from  his 
tramp,  Benson  came  upon  the  boy  leaning 
against  the  lintel  of  the  kitchen  door  and 
whittling  ostentatiously  wide  of  the  empty 
wood-box. 

"You  might  fill — "  Benson  began.  Then 
he  shifted  the  sentence.  "Don't  you  bother 
with  that  wood-box,  Cal-Lily.  I'll  fill  it  up 
after  I  eat." 

Supper  was  over,  but  his  own  was  hot  and 
drying  in  the  oven.  His  mental  barometer 
rose  insensibly  as  he  disposed  of  it. 

"Want  to  catch  up  the  sorrel  and  ride 
into  town  with  me  tomorrow,  Ernie?"  he 
questioned  as  he  laid  down  his  knife  and 
fork,  and  was  instantly  aware  of  his  wife's 
quick  glance  of  approval.  It  hurt  a  little 
to  realize  the  subtle  reason  for  that  approval, 
but  he  was  pleased  none  the  less. 

"That's  the  way  to  get  at  her"  he  con- 
gratulated himself.  "I  got  to  show  I  think 
a  lot  of  the  kid." 

The  decision,  reenforced  by  his  easy- 
going habit,  served  often  thereafter  as  a 
check  on  spK)ken  disapprovals.  By  reason 
of  it,  its  object,  by  the  time  he  was  fifteen, 
had  had  established  for  him  a  special  place 
in  his  step-father's  scheme  of  things.  He 
might  neglect  his  chores,  he  might  leave  gates 
open  even,  without  spoken  reproof.  Thanks 
to  a  name  and  a  fancied  resemblance, 
Emest  belonged  to  the  privileged  class. 

And  in  common  with  privileged  classes 
everywhere,  their  representative  pressed 
hard  upon  the  outer  limits  of  his  freedom. 
He  loafed,  he  shirked,  he  bullied  his  younger 
brother  and  sister.  Twice  in  the  year 
between  his  fifteenth  and  his  sixteenth  birth- 
days, he  went  away — "ran  away"  would  be 
misleading,  but  disappeared  with  no  an- 
noimcement  of  his  going.  When  the  wel- 
come at  some  neighboring  ranch  wore  thin, 
he  drifted  back,  more  sullen  than  he  had 
departed. 

"I'd  talk  to  Emest,  Mollie"  Benson 
urged  on  the  occasion  of  his  second  reap- 
pearance. "He'd  ought  to  do  something. 
If  he  wants  to  go  to  school  in  town  this 
winter,  I  can  find  a  place  for  him.  Or  I 
could  let  him  have  some  sheep — " 

"I  don't  know  as  I  would"  Mrs.  Benson 
demurred.    She  raised  cloudy,  restless  eyes 
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to  meet  her  husband's.  "I  don't  know  as 
I'd  spend  any  money  on  Ernest,  I  guess 
he's  best  off  here  with  me.    His  father — " 

"All  right"  Benson  agreed. 

He  had  progressed  far,  since  his  marriage, 
along  the  road  of  the  affections.  He  was 
no  longer  resentful  of  the  unfinished  sen- 
tence; only  bitteriy  pitiful  that  his  wife 
should  have  set  up  so  poor  an  image.  Ernest 
was  standing  outside  the  house  as  he  left  it, 
and  it  was  altogether  a  gentle  impulse  which 
moved  Benson  to  stop  and  speak  to  him. 
He  began  casually,  far  off  from  his  goal. 

"If  you're  going  to  do  any  riding,  Ernie, 
you  catch  up  that  brown  mare.  I'm  not 
using  her  this  spring." 

He  paused;  the  unsyllabled  sound  which 
came  from  his  step-son  might  equally  well 
have  been  assent  or  refusal. 

"She'd  ought  to  be  used"  Benson  took  up 
his  task.  "Horses  are  like  men  that  way. 
If  they  aren't  worked,  they  get  to  be  no  good. 
I  been  wondering  if  you  don't  have  too 
much  spare  time  on  your  hands  yourself 
lately,  the  way  things  run.  If  you'd  like  to 
get  in  some  schooling — " 

This  time  there  was  no  reward  at  all  for 
his  effort — not  even  an  imsyllabled  one. 

"Because  if  you  don't,  you'd  ought  to 
take  hold  of  the  ranch  work"  the  reformer 
continued  undiscouraged.  "You'd  ought 
to  have  regular  chores.    It's  not  right — " 

"Why  don't  you  make  me,  then?"  said 
the  object  of  reform  muffledly — and,  for  the 
instant,  was  nearer  than  he  knew  to  the 
proposed  compulsion. 

Benson  was  a  half  step  forward  before  his 
caution  could  make  pace  on  his  desire.  It 
did  make  pace,  though.  He  swung  round 
and  strode  off  to  the  stable. 

"If  ever  a  kid  needed  a  licking!"  he 
fumed. 

At  the  stable  door  he  stopped  to  look 
back.  Ernest  was  standing,  still,  where  his 
step-father  had  left  him.  His  head  was 
dropped  and  his  slack  hands  twisted  at  his 
coat.  At  sight  of  the  futile,  shiftless  figure, 
Benson's  eyelids  smarted  suddenly  with  an 
emotion  wholly  unrelated  to  anger. 

"And  he  don't  even  have  a  good  time"  he 
wondered.  "Well — if  Willins  could  see  the 
stick  that's  named  after  him — " 

He  had  set  up,  by  this  time,  a  very  definite 
image  of  his  predecessor — a  fair-haired,  soft- 
voiced,  mildly-haloed  being,  such  as  women — 
he  used  the  generic  term  contemptuously — 
were  sure  to  be  fond  of.    Probably  deli- 


cate, too.  He  sighed  a  little  as  he  thought 
of  the  terms  of  competition  between  them. 

With  the  singular,  telepathic  certainty 
which  marriage  breeds,  he  could  tell  quite 
well  now  when  Mrs.  Benson  was  thinking 
of  the  past.  A  sort  of  cloud  brooded  over 
her  at  such  times;  her  voice  thinned  and 
edged  and  her  replies  came  at  random. 
Sometimes  he  could  relate  the  seizure  to  one 
of  Ernest's  escapades.  Oftener  it  came  in 
the  midst  of  a  season  of  profound  household 
peace.  Benson  did  not  pretend  to  account 
for  the  order  of  coming,  but  the  reason  went 
unquestioned;  whatever  present  circum- 
stances failed  to  explain,  was  set,  through 
Ernest,  to  the  account  of  the  dead  Willins. 

It  was  nearly  a  month  after  his  second 
return  before  Ernest  wearied  again  of  the 
routine  of  ranch  living.  The  time  was 
haying  season,  and  Benson,  drippingly  hot, 
was  guiding  a  rake  through  windrows  of  cut 
alfalfa.  On  one  of  his  journeys  across  the 
field  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  distant  house 
just  as  the  dinunished  figure  of  his  step-son 
emerged  from  the  back  door.  Almost  im- 
mediately from  the  front  door  came  a 
splotch  of  color  which,  moving  toward  the 
field,  resolved  itself  into  Calla  Lily,  fluttering 
in  checked  red  gingham. 

"It's  Ernie"  the  girl  panted  as  she  came 
within  hearing.  "I  don't  care.  I  won't 
stand  it.  He's  going  off  again,  and  I  don't 
know  what  he  said  to  ma — "  Her  sallow 
girlish  face,  close-held  and  guarded  like  her 
mother's,  quivered  suddenly  from  chin  to 
forehead.  "I  never  saw  her  cry  in  my 
whole  life"  she  ended. 

"You  tie  up  the  team,  Cal-Lily"  Benson 
directed  grimly. 

He  dropped  the  reins  across  her  palm 
and  strode  toward  the  house.  Mrs.  Benson 
was  standing  close  against  the  living-room 
window  as  he  entered.  The  face  she  turned 
to  him  was  as  hard  and  quiet  as  hysteria. 

"What's  wrong,  Mollie?"  Benson  asked. 
Then,  before  she  could  answer,  his  anger 
made  up  upon  his  fear  of  hurting  her. 
"What's  this  about  Ernie's  going  off?  I 
tell  you  right  now  I've  stood  enough  from 
that  kid.  I  want  all  the  children  to  feel  like 
they  was  at  home  on  this  ranch,  but  just 
one  more  piece  of  nonsense  from  Em — " 
He  stopped  appalled  as  the  tabooed  name 
slipped  from  him. 

Mrs.  Benson  turned  round  from  the  win- 
dow. Her  clenched  hands,  rigid,  pressed 
against  her  throat. 
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"Don't  mil  him— that!  Thai's  his 
fiilhrr'H  nunu*.  An*-  ho's  like  his  feather. 
Ill*  is!     I  It's  rnoiiKh  liko  him — " 

"Like  himr*'*  Hcnstm  i*('h(K'(l,  dazed. 

"I  t  nuhl  trll  ho  was  ^oin'  to  he;  even  when 
lie  was  little  I  (ould  tell  it.  All  his  life  long 
I  Iteen  makin*  it  up  to  him  for  lettin'  him 
l»e  horn  like  that.    .\n*  now    -'* 

lienson  Itntk  the  twisting  hands  and  put 
them  dowi\.  his  own  enclosing  them. 

"Now  you  tell  me  what  Willins  was  like, 
Mollie'*  he  commanded. 

•'Like  that!  He'd  go  otT  an'  leave  me 
and  tlu*  ehildien  there  on  the  ranch.  An' 
wlien  lu*  did  come  home  **  She  shook  from 
head  to  foot.  'M-lrnie's  like  him.  hut  he*s 
the  onlv  one  is.  i'al  l.ilv  come  when  1 
thought  he  was  just  right  still,  an'  the  other 
l\\o»  \\\  found  out  ahout  him.  But  Krnie 
wa>  Unn  when  I  was  just  lindin'  out.  Lots 
of  times  I  wi>ht  I'd  let  him  die  when  he  was 
little.    Only  I  didn't  ktunv- 

"IMdn't  know  what"' 

M;s.  Hens^ni's  eyes  came  up  to  nuvi  her 
husK*nd*N.  In  them  was  xhe  Wk  which, 
ca:lier.  had  rt*su\i  only  on  his  sKvping  face. 

'i  :h*vai:h!  men  was  like  that.  Some 
^.v::c:.  s^'^mc  woix\  lusi  la;olv  I  Wj^un  to — 
Viicxe  *'  Hot  ha:u:s  :n\\i  ihemsolves. 
r*^:  :ho  :Vj;c:ior*  o:  a  s*nv:^:  :hey  restixi 
Ai:a::'.>:  :hr  ',a;v\s  vX  Bor.>^^r.'>  Cv\i:,     "You 

.  •  •  •  • 
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'Thinking  of  leaving,  Em?"  he  inquired 
gravely.  He  did  not  expect  an  answer  nor 
wait  for  one.  He  came  dose  to  his  step-son. 
His  aroused  solicitude,  the  steadfast,  fair- 
dealing  man  of  him,  folded  round  the  boy 
like  a  cloak. 

"You've  got  a  bad  habit  lately,  Em, 
going  off  this  way.  This  time  I  guess  you 
W(m't  go.  I  guess  I  got  to  make  a  man  of 
you  pretty  cjuick  or  it's  going  to  be  too  late. 
Right  now  I'm  going  to  take  that  quirt 
you* re  fooling  with  and  give  you  the  best 
licking  you  ever  got.  And  then  you  and  me 
are  going  down  and  finish  up  on  that  alfalfa. 
Kvery  day  after  this  you're  going  to  work — " 

He  was  prepared  for  his  step-son's  start 
and  involuntary  movement  of  escape.  He 
was  not  prepared  that,  following  the  move- 
ment, the  lK)y  should  stand  still,  staring  at 
him:  that  he  should  half  turn,  then  bury  his 
face  against  the  grain  sacks  and  burst  into 
sobbing,  punctuated  by  stammered  words. 

*' She'd — caught  to  made  me— <io  things. 
I  always  wanteii  to  do  the  right  thing — an* 
nolxKiy 'd  help  me — ^an'  even-body  was  down 
on  me — I  wisht  I  was  dead — I  wisht — ** 

"\o,  vou  don*t"  Benson  said. 

m 

"1  vio!  I  can't  please  anybody.  I  can^tdo 
things  right.  Ma.  she  made  all  the  others 
do  things.    An'  'cause  I  looked  like  pa — " 

"I  guess  we'll  postpone  that  licking,  son** 
Ben>i^n  said  unsteadily.  He  put  his  hand 
on  his  s:ep- Sign's  shoulder.  For  the  moment 
he  was  ver\"  fonvi  of 


than  of  :he  impeccable  Calla  lHy.  *^I  guess 
Vvvj  and  ril  get  along  nne,  now  we^ve  kad  a 
I:::le  :alk  alx^j:  things.  I  been  jxNir  dad 
r.i>><\:,  ever  since  I  married  yoor  ma.*" 
v"^;::  o:  :he  r.:en^.oTy  of  his  zeoenx  exahaxion 
'r.c  forccvi  a  laucb.  -And.  by  George,  jvo'tc 
c.  ir.c  :^'  \v^k  like  me,  loo!  Hold  jwr  head 
-y  >:r,\:i;"r.:er.    Tbai's  rigti.    Come  on  now. 

H:>  j.7r.:  -»  a>  s:ill  aroaad  ^e  boy*s  dioal- 
/. f  r>  ^s  :h ;: }  '.c ::  :he  ram.   He boped  ikai  Us 

.  .  _,  —  . «  . . .       .,  ..^     ^- 
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A  Rubber-tired  Cruise  on  Treasure  Island 


By  Walter  Willard 


A  clear.  Heave  away!"  roared 
Captain  Biddle  as  the  door  of 
the  tonneau  slammed  behind 
him.  He  couldn't  help  roaring. 
His  whisper  was  like  the  dimin- 
uendo of  a  hoarse  fog-horn.  Forty  years 
spent  on  the  quarter-deck  and  the  bridge, 
thirty  of  them  over  Alaskan  water,  had  un- 
fitted his  vocal  chords  for  the  ordinary  range 
of  the  human  voice.  From  the  straps  of  his 
goggles  the  white  hair  flowed  in  a  double 
stream  over  his  temples,  expanded  into  stiff 
white  sails  on  either  cheek  and  continued 
on  a  course  east  and  west  until  it  met 
beneath  the  nose  in  a  bristling,  fierce 
mustache.  But  the  eyes  encircled  by  this 
luxurious  growth  were  blue  and  mild  as  a 
child's. 

Captain  Biddle  since  his  retirement  lived 
in  a  big  house  on  a  small  island,  close  to  the 
water's  edge.  Though  his  room  was  large, 
he  slept  in  a  narrow  bunk  built  into  the  wall. 
He  slept  with  his  shoes  off  and  the  light  on, 
in  his  clothes,  ready  for  any  emergency. 
Now,  at  last  it  had  arisen.  Captain  Biddle 
was  off  on  a  rubber-tired  cruise  into  the 
timber  of  Treasure  island,  going  as  a 
passenger.  Within  an  hour  he  was  in  un- 
disputed command  of  the  craft.  At  last 
Tommy,  the  Untamable,  was  subdued  and 
driving  decently,  the  lack  of  a  speedometer 
notwithstanding.     But  I  am  anticipating. 

Vancouver  island — it  is  as  full  of  treasure 
and  romance  as  Stevenson's  Isle  of  Ad- 
venture— is  two  hundred  and  eighty-five 
miles  long,  sixty  miles  wide,  seyen  thousand 
feet  high  in  places,  and  British  to  bed-rock. 
The  focal  point  of  the  island's  Anglicism 
is  at  its  southern  end .  Victoria  is  studiously, 
intensely  British,  but  not  densely  so.  It 
has  English  flowers  and  shrubs,  the  English 
solidity  and  accent,  the  British  mannerism 
("Madame  Bailey — Second-Hand  Clothes 
of  the  Better  Sort,"  proclaims  a  large  sign 
on  Government  street),  but  Victoria  goes 
shopping,  takes  the  air  and  tours  in  Ameri- 
can automobiles. 


It's  a  question  of  power,  says  Tommy, 
the  chauffeur,  and  Tommy  ought  to  know. 
Tommy  is  English,  too,  but  he  prefers 
American  cars.  The  imported  ones  shrink 
from  the  hills,  he  maintains.  They  are 
built  for  a  flat  country,  and  Vancouver 
island  consists  of  a  most  beautiful  series  of 
ups  and  downs,  mitigated  by  a  system  of 
magnificent  highways  that  is  eventually 
to  be  pushed  into  every  one  of  the  innumer- 
able comers. 

Tommy,  red -cheeked,  round -eyed,  open- 
mouthed  Tommy,  is  twenty  and  looks  inno- 
cent, but  the  speed  devil  dwells  in  him. 
With  fiendish  cunning  wholly  incompatible 
with  his  simple  face  Tommy  removed  the 
speedometer  before  the  start.  Barely  be- 
yond the  city  limits  he  began  to  "let  her  out." 
If  Captain  Biddle  hadn't  assumed  command 
of  the  craft,  Albemi  never  would  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  welcoming  us.  But  I'm 
getting  ahead  of  the  story. 

The  car's  destination  lay  north  by  east 
of  Victoria;  therefore  Tommy  shaped  a 
course  south  by  west.  Such  are  the  diffi- 
culties of  road -building  on  Vancouver 
island.  For  a  while  the  gasoline  buggy 
ran  side  by  side  with  the  Nanaimo  & 
Eastern's  track.  The  railroad,  the  only 
considerable  stretch  of  track  on  the  island, 
though  more  rails  are  coming,  reached 
Nanaimo,  eighty  miles  up  the  coast,  some 
twenty-five  years  ago.  There  it  stopped 
for  a  long  time.  Now  it  has  started  up 
again,  but  instead  of  going  east  it  has 
headed  west,  into  the  interior  of  the  island. 
Decades  before  the  track  was  laid,  Victoria 
clamored  for  that  road.  Almost  a  quarter 
of  the  island,  a  million  and  a  half  acres, 
was  offered  to  the  man  who  would  build  it. 
At  last  a  coal-miner  constructed  it.  'Way 
back  in  the  early  days  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  had  imported  this  miner  to  dig 
coal.  Out  in  the  woods,  so  the  story  goes, 
the  poor  miner  stumbled  upon  an  out- 
cropping seam.  By  and  by  he  built  th 
road  for  the  Victorians.  His  son  lives  ? 
fifteenth-century    casUe    facing   the   R 
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Roads  and  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca, 
down  below  Esquimalt.  Across  the  rippling 
Straits,  past  the  lighthouse  on  Race  Rocks 
where  the  tide  slips  by  at  a  seven-knot  clip, 
the  blue  sea  laps  against  the  purple  fool  of 
the  snowy  Olympics.  Blue  water  and  white 
mountains  greet  the  coal-miner's  son  in  his 
uprisings  and  downsitdngs  behind  the  broad 
windows  of  his  castle.  The  darkness  of  ihe 
pit,  the  grime,  the  sweat,  the  gritty  black 
dust,  these  are  but  vague  memories. 

There's  romance  on  Treasure  island. 
Captain  Biddle  saw  it  as  the  car  crossed  the 
inner  harbor. 

"Stop  a  minute"  he  asked  Tommy.  The 
volume  of  sound  that  smote  the  driver's 
large  left  ear  stunned  him.  He  fell  all  over 
himself  in  his  frantic  haste  to  stop  the  car. 
Captain  Biddle's  bushy  chops  of  pure  white, 
bellying  fiercely  beneath  the  unwinking 
goggles,  and  Captain  Biddle's  roar  of  com- 
mand struck  awe  and  admiration  into  his 
simple  speed-mad  soul. 

"See  those  little  schooners?"  The  Cap- 
tain pointed  at  a  row  of  trim  little  vessels 
asleep  upon  the  calm  water.  "That's  the 
famous  Victoria  sealing  fleet.  They'd 
navigate  into  the  pitchforks  of  Satan  for  a 
dozen  skins.  They'd  drive  those  cockle- 
shells into  the  worst  gales  of  the  North 
Pacific  and  they'd  come  back  again  with  a 
load  of  skins.  But  they  are  superannuated 
now,  like  myself.  The  Lion  and  the  Bear 
and  the  Eagle  have  agreed  to  stop  pelagic 
sealing.  Now  their  schooners  are  lying  on 
the  mud  and  the  skippers  are  lying  around 
ashore,  waiting  for  the  indemnity  that's 
coming  to  them.  Pretty  soon  there  won't 
be  a  real  sailor  left  on  the  Pacific.  All 
clear!  Heave  away!" 

Tommy  hastened  to  obey.  The  car  shot 
forward  over  the  undulating  road,  past 
meadows  in  which  wide-spreading  oaks 
shaded  half -liml>ered  English  homes,  through 
long  stretches  of  fir  and  cedar  into  which 
Ihe  farmer's  ax  was  chewing  si^uare  open- 
ings, past  the  head  of  F.squimalt  Harbor, 
across  a  rolling  wooded  plateau  to  the 
beginning  of  the  famous  Malahal  Drive,  the 
wide  road  with  the  easy  grades  that  follows 
the  banks  of  Coldstream  to  .Saanich  Inlet. 

The  two  five-gallon  cans  of  gasoline  moved 
uneasily  when  Tommy  hit  the  swinging  road 
across  the  plateau.  Through  many  an 
arctic  storm  Captain  Biddle  had  snored 
serenely  while  the  vessel  pirouetted  on  the 
pinnacle  of  moimtalDous  seas  that  swept  her 


decks  from  stem  to 
navigated  the  perilou: 
feet  braced  aod  brow 
robe  rail,  he  studied 
the  broad  road  ahead 
scurried  into  the  ditcl 
pass.  The  Captain 
comer  Tommy,  with< 
leased  the  clutch,  sw 
around  with  a  quick 
dutch  and  grinned  ^ 
described  a  dizzy,  chc 

"That's  the  way  tl 
comers"  he  explained 

The  Captain's  frov 

Along  the  banks  c 
flew.  The  stream  we 
up,  higher  and  highi 
wall  of  soUd  rock,  I 
turned  around  sharp 
taken  at  ten  miles.  1 
at  a  thirty-mile  clip. 
rear  wheel  spun  ove 
stantial  than  three 
British  atmosphere. 
cap  on  the  left  just  , 
At  the  top  of  the  gr 
to  take  on  water. 

Densely- wooded  m' 
dark,  filled  the  horizoi 
road  streaked  throu] 
Below,  far  below,  laj 
the  blue  fiord,  intense 
Like  a  toy  boat,  a  liti 
gliding  along  the  fartl 
near  bank  the  uptumi 
canoe  was  reflected  i 
canoe  sat  an  Indian,  I 
was  the  one  spot  of  hif 

".\  httle  farther  ba 
it  smells  awfully  in  1 
Tommy,  ha\'ing  repl 
"That's  where  the  sal 
He  gave  the  lever  a  te 
going  to  coast  down  f 
announced. 

"Ves,  boy,  and  yoi 
Saanich  Flats  with  th 
obey  orders"  whisper 
a  warning  from  a  dlsta 
"I'm  going  to  comm. 
His  hand  closed  aroi 
"Half  speed  ahead  1 
idiot.  No  more  tun 
corners!  Go  on!  W 
windpipe,  you  shut  he 
up,  you  open  up." 
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of  the  innocents.  Go  on,  Tom.  We'll  have 
roast  grouse  for  supper,  anyway." 

Nanaimo  lies  on  the  east  coast  of  Van- 
couver island,  almost  opposite  the  city  of 
Vancouver  on  the  mainland  whose  snow 
peaks  send  greetings  across  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia.  From  Nanaimo  the  newly-com- 
pleted highway  turns  inland,  heads  across 
the  island  and  ends  at  Alberni  on  the  west 
coast.  It  crosses  the  island's  backbone  on 
the  way,  skirts  the  precipitous  shores  of 
Cameron  lake  and  for  fifteen  miles  traverses 
the  virgin  forest. 

This  statement  needs  explanation.  There 
are  shady  woods  practically  the  entire  dis- 
tance from  Victoria  to  Alberni  except  where 
the  stump-puller  has  been  busy,  but  this 
fifteen-mile  stretch  is  as  mystically  dark, 
as  dense  and  primeval  as  it  was  when  Cap- 
tain Vancouver  sailed  into  Nootka  Sound  a 
century  and  a  quarter  ago.  It  is  the  outpost 
of  the  primeval  forest  that  covers  the  entire 
northern  part  of  Vancouver  island,  beyond 
Comox.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years 
the  ships  of  a  dozen  nations  have  skirted 
these  northern  shores;  from  a  score  of  com- 
munities the  glaciers  and  snow  peaks  of 
this  northern  part  have  been  seen  at  dawn 
and  at  sunset,  rising  high  above  the  sea; 
towns  have  been  built,  men  have  traded  on 
the  deep  indentations  of  the  shore  since 
civilization  dawned  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  yet  the  interior  of  Vancouver  island's 
northern  half  has  been  explored  only  by  an 
occasional  hunter  or  timber  cruiser.  Smelt- 
ers and  sawmills,  coal-mines  and  canneries 
are  scattered  along  its  outer  edges,  but  the 
interior,  the  mountain  ranges  and  their 
slopes  are  still  covered  with  the  undefiled, 
imtouched  forest. 

Into  this  region,  toward  the  square  that 
covers  the  snow  mountains,  the  glaciers 
and  the  bubbling  brooks  in  the  center  of  the 
island  where  a  large  area  has  been  set  aside 
as  a  national  park,  the  provincial  govern- 
ment is  pushing  a  trunk  road  for  automobile 
traffic.  The  stretch  of  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Victoria  to  Alberni  is  but  a 
portiqn  of  a  system  which,  when  completed, 


will  open  a  touring  ground  unique  in  its 
combination  of  marine  and  mountain 
scenery,  with  real,  wild,  live  bear  and 
panther,  deer  and  salmon  thrown  in  for 
good  measure. 

South  of  the  line,  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
below  the  Straits  of  Haro,  the  good-roads 
movement  crawled  along  at  a  snail's  pace 
until  the  gasoline  fumes  injected  life  and 
vigor  into  it  five  years  ago.  In  British 
Columbia  the  highway  improvement  era 
began  in  1865  when  the  government  under 
Sir  James  Douglas  constructed  the  220-mile 
road  from  the  lower  Frascr  into  the  heart 
of  the  Cariboo  gold  country.  Ever  since, 
British  Columbia  has  been  busy  at  the 
rock-crusher.  During  the  eleven  years 
ending  with  191 1  the  province  spent  fifteen 
millions  for  good  roads.  This  year  five 
millions  have  been  appropriated,  and  for 
19 13  an  even  larger  amount  is  to  be  invested 
in  permanent  highways.  British  Columbia 
confidently  expects  to  be  the  first  of  the 
Canadian  provinces  to  finish  its  portion  of 
the  highway  that  is  to  connect  the  Atlantic 
with  the  Pacific  north  of  the  line.  And  the 
terminus  of  this  all-Canadian  route  will  be 
at  Alberni. 

Captain  Biddle,  digesting  roast  grouse 
out  of  season  and  blowing  rings  of  blue 
smoke  over  the  calm  water  of  Cameron  lake 
from  the  porch  of  the  inn,  summed  up  his 
impressions: 

"Whichever  way  you  look  at  it,  land  is  a 
nuisance.  It  is  an  impediment  to  naviga- 
tion. It  sends  out  icebergs  and  passengers 
and  reefs  and  poor  steam  coal.  But  it  is 
a  necessary  e\il.  Docks  can't  be  built  out 
in  the  deep  sea,  provisions  must  be  taken  on 
somewhere  and  sometimes  an  old  skipper 
needs  a  place  of  retirement.  In  which  case 
give  me  land  with  salt  water  all  around  it, 
an  automobile  and  good  roads  to  get  over 
the  dry  surface  to  the  water  quick.  If  I 
can't  have  a  good  ship  under  fuU  sail,  give 
me  a  motor-car  and  a  road  that  runs  along 
the  beach  where  the  sea-uind  sings  in  the 
firs  the  same  song  that  it  sings  in  the  rigging 
at  night." 
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WTH  the  gold  upon  the 
table  before  him,  Jim 
turned  to  the  smiling 
woman  who  by  that  oflFer- 
ing  had  dared  the  medi- 
cine of  her  people,  and  staked  her  life  for  his 
love;  but  the  hand  of  fate  was  against  her, for 
death  had  chastened  him  from  all  the  primal 
passions  and  left  him  half  a  spirit — a  man 
to  renounce  and  never  reach  out  his  hand. 

"No,  Little  One,"  he  said,  and  the  happi- 
ness died  in  her  breast.  Fumbling  blindly 
she  gathered  the  nuggets  into  her  handker- 
chief, but  as  she  tied  the  knots  a  lump  fell 
out  and  tumbled  toward  Jim,  and  he  covered 
it  with  his  hand. 

"Must  you  go,  Sparrow  Hawk?"  he  asked, 
and  when  she  bowed  her  head  he  rose  up 
and  k'ssed  her  again. 

"Good-by"  he  said,  smiling  upon  her 
with  sad  eyes,  "I  keep  this — for  you."  He 
put  the  nugget  aside  and  went  ^owly  into 
the  kitchen,  where  her  brown  hands  had 
left  everything  so  clean.  But  after  Jim  had 
filled  the  canteen  and  given  her  food.  Spar- 
row Hawk  lingered  a  little  by  the  doorway, 
watching  him  wistfully,  like  some  wild 
creature  that  cannot  speak  its  thought, 
until  at  last  when  he  was  not  looking  she 
crept  silently  away.  Along  the  polished 
iron  way  where  the  great  trains  shuttled 
back  and  forth  at  the  cdl  of  the  talking  wires 
Sparrow  Hawk  held  her  way  fearfully,  hid- 
ing from  the  rush  of  the  churning  fire  horse, 
turning  aside  to  pass  the  section  hands  and 
the  rough  men  of  the  road,  creeping  at  night 
like  a  hunted  animal  to  the  water  tanks — 
haunted  continually  by  the  wind  mourning 
through  the  wires,  for  her  heart  was  hungry 
for  Jim.  The  pang  of  their  parting  lay 
upon  her  yet  and  the  thrill  of  his  parting 
kiss;  but  since  her  love  was  nothing  at  his 
feet  she  turned  her  face  to  Khrenberg,  where 
her  own  people  lived,  drawn  on  by  the  great 
home-longing  of  her  kind. 


But  when  after  her  long  journey,  following 
the  talking  wires  to  the  river  and  the  river 
trails  to  the  well-known  ferry.  Sparrow 
Hawk  stepped  out  upon  the  shore,  there  was 
no  one  there  to  welcome  her,  coming  back 
almost  as  from  the  dead — the  shambling 
street  was  vacant,  the  doors  closed;  and  her 
heart  sank  within  her  at  its  week-day 
desolation.  Even  the  store  was  deserted, 
and  the  lone  Mexican  boy  who  had  ferried 
her  across  the  river  clamored  incessantly 
for  his  money. 

^'Da  me  dinerol  Give  me  my  money!" 
he  whined,  as  she  waited  by  the  store,  and 
at  last  Sparrow  Hawk  turned  upon  him 
sharply. 

"Shut  your  mouth,  you  bad  boy"  she 
cried  in  her  Indian-Spanish.  "How  can  I 
pay  you  when  the  storekeeper  is  gone?" 
The  boy  bridled  up  and  was  framing  a 
smart  retort  when  the  half -door  of  the  saloon 
swung  open  behind  him  and  a  pointed 
Mexican  boot  raised  him  swiftly  from  the 
ground.  Then  Ramon  Salazar,  heavy-eyed 
but  smiling,  stepped  into  the  street. 

"Let  me  pay  for  you"  he  said,  bowing  low 
to  Sparrow  Hawk,  and  before  she  could 
answer  he  had  given  the  boy  a  quarter  and 
another  swinging  kick  which  sent  him  flying 
to  his  boat,  for  in  such  matters  Don  Ramon 
was  not  to  be  gainsaid.  But  Sparrow  Hawk 
turned  away  from  him  sullenly,  for  she 
remembered  that  evening  in  the  willows 
when  he  had  played  the  coward  before 
Pistola.  Least  of  all  had  she  wished  to  see 
him,  of  all  the  men  in  Khrenberg,  since 
twice  by  his  false  gallantries  he  had  brought 
her  near  to  death ;  but  for  lack  of  money  to 
pay  him  back  the  quarter  she  waited  there 
and  listened,  with  the  gold  of  the  padres 
lying  against  her  breast. 

Of  that  little  hoard  a  single  lump,  traded 
to    the    storekeeper,    would    bring    much 
money,  money  to  pay  the  ferry  and  buy 
clothes;   but   with    Salazar  beside  h( 
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forgot  her  purpose,  forgot  everything  but  the 
sadness  of  his  eyes  and  the  story  that  he 
told — how  he  had  thought  that  she  would 
flee  from  Pistola  and  hide  in  the  willows; 
how  he  had  stood  and  fired  three  times  to 
protect  her  before  he  fled;  and  then  of  the 
long  days  he  had  sought  for  her  through 
the  willows,  knowing  that  she  would  come 
back  to  him  if  she  was  still  alive — and  be- 
fore she  had  time  to  doubt  they  were  sitting 
by  the  side  of  the  river,  and  she  had  sho^^Ti 
him  the  gold. 

Not  for  nothing  had  Don  Ramon  studied 
the  heart  of  woman,  and  while  the  first 
madness  of  being  loved  still  swayed  her  he 
asked  many  questions  of  her  journey,  full 
of  a  wondering  sympathy,  yet  seeking  out 
the  place  of  the  gold.  Then,  as  a  gambler 
moves  quickly  when  the  cards  fall  right  and 
luck  has  turned  his  way,  Salazar  drew  closer 
and  took  her  hand  in  his. 

"And  would  you  surely  be  able  to  find 
this  red  hill  again,  Gavilancita?"  he  asked, 
fixing  her  with  his  dark  eyes.  "Good! 
Then  do  not  sell  the  gold  to  the  stoi^ekeeper, 
nor  tell  your  people,  lest  some  one  go  there 
before  us  and  rob  the  mine;  I  will  buy  them 
from  you,  and  at  a  higher  price.  You  shall 
have  money  when  you  will,  until  the  gold  is 
spent — ^and  in  the  spring,  when  the  rains 
have  filled  all  the  water-holes  and  the  air  is 
cool  and  the  desert  is  carpeted  with  flowers, 
we  will  go  to  the  place  together.  It  shall  be 
our  luna  de  mielj  our  honeymoon.  Little 
Brown  One,  and  you  shall  be  my  woman 
before  the  world !  Will  you  come,  Carazon? 
Ah — love!"  And  he  drew  her  to  him, 
kissing  her  while  she  wept  for  Jim.  "But 
look!"  he  cried,  drawing  forth  a  handful 
of  silver  and  dropping  it  in  her  lap,  and 
while  she  wondered  at  the  great  heap  he 
slipped  the  nuggets  into  his  long  purse. 
Then,  full  of  mystery,  he  leaned  over  and 
whispered  behind  his  hand:  ^^Cuidadof  Say 
nothing!" 

What  magic  was  it  now  that  laid  hold 
upon  Salazar,  setting  his  brain  afire  with 
dreams  of  treasure  until  his  winnings 
seemed  like  the  copper  centavos  that  he  had 
thrown  to  the  boys  in  Mexico,  plaguing 
him  with  fear  lest  Sparrow  Hawk  should 
forget  her  promise  and  tell  of  the  hidden  gold. 
Not  the  curse  of  the  padres  nor  the  medicine 
of  the  Black  Indians,  but  the  native  curse  of 
the  metal  which  gives  to  every  man  a  touch 
of  madness.  As  a  bee  that  has  tasted  the 
honey  of  another  swarm  will  never  return 


to  the  flowers,  but  stays  a  robber  to  the  end, 
so  Salazar  neglected  his  play  and  thought 
only  of  the  mine — and  for  fear  that  Sparrow 
Hawk  would  escape  him  and  wed  one  of  her 
own  people,  since  no  woman  may  live  long 
among  them  alone,  he  wooed  her  breath- 
lessly, until  she  married  him  before  the 
priest,  while  all  the  Indians  wondered. 

Then,  close  kept  within  the  adobe  casa 
of  Don  Ramon,  Sparrow  Hawk  knew  for 
the  first  time  that  happiness  of  which  she 
had  dreamed  since  Jim  had  touched  her 
hand,  the  love  of  the  white  man,  which  lives 
in  kisses  and  caresses  and  soft  words — and 
for  the  sake  of  Ramon  she  disowned  her 
people,  to  come  nearer  to  his  heart's  desire. 
Upon  her  head,  where  before  the  dark  hair 
had  hung  level  with  her  eyes,  she  draped  a 
black  reboza,  like  the  women  of  Sonora;  and 
she  hid  away  her  coil  of  Indian  beads  as  if 
they  were  some  childish  plaything.  Her 
little  brown  feet  that  had  pattered  so  daintily 
along  the  trails  were  now  crowded  into 
pointed  shoes  and  she  spoke  only  in  the 
Spanish  language.  Only  the  tattooed  lines 
upon  her  chin  and  brow  marked  her  for  a 
Chemehuevi,  and  Don  Ramon  took  pleasure 
in  her  new  beauty.  Even  when  he  got  drunk 
and  lost  at  the  games  he  did  not  beat  her, 
but  laughed  at  the  loss,  talking  boastfully 
of  his  great  riches,  as  if  they  were  already 
won. 

But  at  last,  when  the  nuggets  were  all 
gone,  the  time  came  when  Ramon  sat  by 
himself,  thinking;  and  a  chill  crept  over 
Sparrow  Hawk,  for  she  remembered  Pistola. 
Even  so  he  had  sat,  morose  and  silent,  think- 
ing of  the  gold;  and  his  terrible  eyes  had 
haunted  her.  What  if  they  should  meet 
him  beside  the  trenches  of  gold — if 
Ramon  should  take  her  there  against  her 
will — then  indeed  would  the  curse  fall  upon 
her  quickly  for  showing  him  the  gold.  Yet 
even  as  she  pondered  upon  these  things, 
thinking  how  she  might  escape  the  journey, 
Salazar  looked  up  from  his  place  and  spoke. 

"Gavilancita"  he  said,  "how  many  days 
is  it  to  the  hill  of  gold?" 

Sparrow  Hawk  gazed  at  him  blankly,  as 
if  she  did  not  understand.  "Many  days" 
she  answered  vaguely.  "I  cannot  remember." 

Salazar  frowned.  "And  can  you  find  the 
place  again?"  he  asked,  but  Sparrow  Hawk 
shrugged  her  shoulders  indifferently. 

"Perhaps,"  she  said,  " — in  the  spring. 
But  now  the  sand-storms  blow  and  cover  all 
the  trails."    He  groaned  and  looked  at  her 
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as  if  to  read  her  thoughts,  but  the  Indian 
in  her  baffled  him. 

Yet  that  she  loved  him  he  had  no  doubt, 
and  in  the  spring,  when  the  water-holes 
were  full  and  the  desert  was  covered  with 
flowers,  Salazar  had  his  way. 

"Shall  we  not  have  our  luna  de  micl, 
Little  One?"  he  demanded,  shrewdly,  and 
the  woman  weakened,  while  all  her  instincts 
cried  out  against  it.  Very  diligently  he  had 
labored  to  destroy  her  heathen  superstitions, 
but  as  she  went  forth  upon  the  journey  the 
sayings  of  the  old  men,  passed  down 
through  twenty  generations  from  the  lips  of 
forgotten  padres,  haunted  her  along  the  way. 

"Whoever  shows  gold  to  the  white  man 
shall  die!" 

From  their  religion,  learned  and  forgotten, 
that  single  dictum  had  outlasted  all  the  gos- 
pel, firmly  rooted  and  preserved  in  Indian 
medicine — the  final  crux  between  him  and 
the  white  man,  holding  back  the  secret  of  a 
hundred  mines.  Deep  in  her  heart  the  old 
spirit  of  her  people  held  sway  over  Sparrow 
Hawk,  despite  the  teachings  of  her  husband; 
and  she  looked  at  him  tenderly,  wondering 
if  when  the  test  came  she  could  love  him 
enough  to  show  him  the  gold,  and  die. 

With  much  food  and  water  packed  upon 
their  burros  they  threaded  their  way  across 
the  mighty  desert  where  primrose  and  aster 
and  painted  poppies  graced  the  sand,  the 
woman  riding,  wrapt  in  her  dreams,  with 
Ramon  walking  by  her  side — and  never  in 
all  those  days  was  he  less  than  the  ardent 
lover,  though  his  brain  whirled  with  glorious 
dreams  in  which  she  had  no  part. 

Upon  the  summit  of  the  great  divide, 
where  but  a  year  ago  she  had  trembled  be- 
fore Pistola,  Sparrow  Hawk  halted  beside 
her  lover,  and  as  her  eyes  swept  out  over 
that  valley  of  death  to  the  frowning  heights 
of  Torres  she  shuddered.  Somewhere  with- 
in those  shadowy  mountains  he  still  wan- 
dered, that  squat  black  man,  and  with 
scowling  eyes  gazed  out  across  the  desert 
like  an  eagle,  full  of  rapacity  and  hate. 
Once  more  Sparrow  Hawk  glanced  up  at 
her  lover,  wondering  if  she  could  meet  black 
death  and  go  down  to  the  spirit  land  without 
him,  and  Don  Ramon  was  quick  to  read  her 
heart,  for  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
her. 

"I^ok,  Little  One"  he  cried,  pointing 
with  a  trembling  hand,  "there  among  the 
little  hills  I  myself  see  the  point  of  red,  the 


crown  of  the  hidden  gold!  Is  it  not  true, 
Beloved?"  And  when  she  bowed  her  head 
he  smiled,  but  his  restless  eyes  looked  past 
her  and  sought  out  the  way  across  the  plain. 
Uncounted  days  he  had  looked  forward  to 
this  moment,  chafing  at  the  slow  stepping 
of  the  burros,  the  lazy  halts,  the  wavering 
indecision  of  his  woman,  yet  taming  his  wild 
impatience  to  the  occasion,  for  neither  an 
Indian  nor  a  burro  can  be  hurried.  But 
now  swift  avarice  overleapt  everything  and 
he  struck  the  burros  angrily  with  his  stick. 

"Come,  sons  of  devils,"  he  cried,  "must 
we  creep  along  like  shadows  forever? 
Andalel  What — do  you  groan?  Nevermind, 
you  shall  soon  be  laden  more  heavily — I 
will  break  your  backs  with  gold!"  So  he 
shouted,  prodding  them  on  down  the  long 
slope,  and  Sparrow  Hawk  toiled  along  be- 
hind, forgotten.  Never  before  had  he 
treated  her  so  in  the  brief  happy  days  of 
their  luna  de  miel ;  but  the  spell  of  the  gold 
was  upon  him,  and  she  had  had  much  happi- 
ness for  a  woman.  Nay,  among  her  own 
people  she  would  now  be  the  slave  of  her 
husband,  whether  he  was  young  or  old;  but 
Ramon  had  called  her  the  queen  of  love 
and  other  names  as  sweet — surely  he  would 
remember  when  the  quest  for  the  gold  was 
ended.  Not  since  she  had  looked  into  the 
gentle  eyes  of  Jim  had  Sparrow  Hawk  for- 
gotten that  strange  tenderness  of  man  to 
woman  of  which  her  people  have  no  thought 
— and  now  she  was  no  longer  an  Indian,  for 
she  had  known  the  love  which,  coming  with 
Christ  himself,  has  passed  down  through 
the  long  ages  of  chivalry  and  romance,  until 
in  the  Spanish  gallantry  of  Don  Ramon  she 
who  was  only  an  Indian  was  permitted  to 
cherish  its  empty  husk. 

Beneath  the  ceaseless  urgings  of  their 
master's  stick  the  burros  groaned  and  jerked 
their  heads,  but  Sparrow  Hawk  followed 
close  behind  him  across  the  salt  bed  of  the 
dry  sea,  never  wavering,  though  the  fear  of 
Pistola  was  upon  her,  and  of  the  spirits  that 
guarded  the  gold.  In  gaudy  splendor  the 
sun  sank  down  behind  black  Torres,  leaving 
the  desert  in  darkness,  but  still  with  fiery 
ardor  Salazar  pressed  on;  and  the  burros 
grunted  and  twisted  their  tails  beneath  his 
blows,  each  hurr}ing  to  gain  the  lead  and 
sink  down  in  the  sand  before  the  pitiless  club 
should  rouse  him  up.  Then  at  last  when 
they  would  go  no  further,  Salazar  stopped, 
though  the  mad  haste  still  lay  upon  him; 
and    when    he    saw    Sparrow    Hawk    hi 
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remembered,  for  the  goal  was  not  yet  won. 
Only  by  her  hand  could  he  come  to  the 
golden  treasure,  greater  than  the  wealth  of 
princes,  which  should  enrich  him  even 
above  Pedro  Alvarado,  that  simple  miner 
who  dug  uncounted  millions  from  the  hills 
of  Chihuahua,  yet  still  wore  his  peon's  shirt. 
Not  in  that  way  would  Don  Ramon  spend 
his  money!  Mexico  should  know  him  for 
his  splendor;  upon  the  Paseo  de  la  Reforma 
he  would  build  a  palace,  worthy  of  a  king, 
and  the  ladies  of  the  gay  capital  should 
wonder  at  his  trappings  as  he  rode  slowly 
through  the  streets.  Yet  now  he  took  his 
brown  queen  of  love  into  his  arms  and 
comforted  her,  lest  at  the  last  moment  she 
should  weaken,  as  Indians  will,  and,  trem- 
bling for  the  medicine  of  her  people,  refuse 
to  show  the  gold. 

All  through  the  long  night  Salazar  lay 
watching  the  stars,  his  brow  hot  with  the  fever 
of  his  dreams,  and  at  the  first  flush  of  dawn 
he  was  up,  packing  the  burros.  Above  the 
jagged  crests  of  the  ridges  the  tip  of  the  red 
hill  caught  the  morning  light  and  with  food 
still  in  his  hands  he  hurried  toward  it,  while 
Sparrow  Hawk  followed  the  trail,  silently. 
All  about  them  the  naked  peaks  rose  black 
and  forbidding,  every  rock  capped  with 
manganese  and  stained  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  Even  in  the  glow  of  sunrise  the  land 
seemed  gloomy,  as  if  the  dark  shadow  of  a 
cloud  hung  unseen  above  it  all.  In  such  a 
land  the  spirits  of  evil  might  find  an  abiding 
place  where  their  broodings  would  never 
be  broken;  and  as  she  led  the  way  Sparrow 
Hawk  was  troubled,  for  she  felt  them  hover- 
ing near. 

Then  for  the  first  time  she  perceived  the 
subtle  thread  that  had  ruled  her  destiny. 
From  its  place  she  had  taken  the  Indian  gold, 
carrying  it  always  with  her — ^and  now  it  had 
brought  her  back,  relentlessly,  far  over  the 
mighty  desert,  to  meet  her  fate.  Except 
for  his  dream  of  treasure  Ramon  would 
have  dwelt  content  in  Ehrenberg,  and  she 
would  be  his  woman,  loved  above  all  women; 
but  she  had  shown  him  the  gold,  she  herself, 
and  its  poison  had  made  him  mad.  As  a 
bird  lured  into  a  snare  leaps  and  flutters 
desperately  when  it  is  too  late,  so  as  she 
drew  near  the  mine  Sparrow  Hawk  com- 
muned with  her  spirit,  how  she  might  cheat 
the  medicine  of  her  people  and  yet  give 
Ramon  his  gold;  and  she  glanced  at  him 
fearfully,  wondering  if  he  would  understand. 
Then,  at  the  place  where  Pistola  had  sorted 


over  the  black  nuggets,  picking  out  those 
that  were  large  and  heavy,  she  paused  and 
stood  by  the  trench,  thinking  that  Ramon 
would  see  the  gold  himself  and  save  her 
from  the  curse. 

With  straining  eyes  and  nerves  drawn 
tense  with  excitement  Salazar  scattered  the 
burros  as  he  rushed  through  their  midst  to 
reach  her. 

"Where  is  the  gold?"  he  gasped.  "Is  it 
here?"  But  she  looked  at  him  strangely 
and  said  nothing. 

"Well,"  he  cried,  his  voice  breaking 
harshly,  "what's  the  matter — can't  you 
find  it?" 

In  the  midst  of  the  scattered  treasure 
Sparrow  Hawk  stood  before  him,  tall  and 
beautiful,  smiling  like  a  Madonna  with  the 
secret  she  could  not  tell. 

"You  look  around,"  she  said,  glancing  at 
the  ground,  and  Salazar  stared  about  im- 
patiently. But  the  nuggets  that  he  had  seen 
were  yellow  from  much  wear,  and  in  the 
blackened  pebbles  at  her  feet  he  saw  nothing 
but  country  rock.  Then  his  hope  fell  sud- 
denly and  he  was  seized  by  a  quickening 
doubt.  What  if  this  woman  whom  he  had 
spoiled  and  petted  was  like  the  other  Indians 
he  had  heard  of,  who  took  men  long  journeys 
across  the  desert  and  had  no  gold  to  show? 
His  brain  reeled  at  the  thought  and  he  bent 
his  brows  upon  her  darkly. 

"Woman,"  he  said,  "is  this  the  reward 
for  all  my  kindness — show  me  the  gold!" 
Then  the  sweet  smile  faded  from  Sparrow 
Hawk's  lips  and  she  stood  gazing  at  him, 
startled  by  the  sternness  of  his  words. 
There  before  him  lay  the  furrows  of  gold, 
but  his  riotous  imagination  had  pictured 
the  earth  agleam  with  treasure,  and  he 
could  see  nothing  in  the  black  stones.  Even 
at  her  very  feet  lay  the  native  gold — but  to 
show  it  to  him,  and  die,  to  pass  from  the 
sweetness  of  her  luna  de  miel  to  the  dark 
land  of  the  spirits — that  was  too  much. 
For  love  of  him  she  had  defied  the  mighty 
medicine  of  her  people,  leading  the  way  to 
the  gold;  but  at  the  sheer  edge  of  the  great 
abyss  she  held  back,  gazing  at  him  with 
wistful,  pleading  eyes. 

"You  look,  Ramon,"  she  said  again,  and 
her  voice  went  out  like  a  prayer,  fraught 
with  all  the  tenderness  of  her  womanhood, 
but  to  Salazar  it  came  like  the  hiss  of  a 
snake,  a  confession  of  deceit,  changing  his 
treasures  to  lead.  Then  in  an  instant  his 
intellect  was  eclipsed  with  passion  and  a 
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blind  rage  overleapt  all  his  senses.  Swiftly 
from  its  place  he  snatched  his  pearl-handled 
revolverand  his  voice  turned  hoarse  with  fury. 

"Shameless  one!"  he  yelled,  mouthing 
the  epithet,  "show  me  the  gold — the  gold — the 
goldP^  And  Sparrow  Hawk  swayed  back 
before  the  words  like  a  reed  broken  by  the 
wind.  Then,  blind  and  unreasoning,  she 
turned  and  ran,  she  knew  not  where,  only  to 
escape  the  hatred  of  his  eyes  and  the  crying 
agony  in  her  heart. 

By  the  trench  of  gold  Salazar  stood  staring 
after  her,  amazed.  Then  his  mind  cleared 
and  he  saw  the  precious  secret  lost  by  that 
thoughtless  moment,  the  countless  treasure 
slipping  from  his  clutches.  Throwing  down 
his  pistol  he  sprang  after  her,  plunging  like 
a  madman  up  and  down  the  jagged  ridges, 
cursing  and  calling  out,  until  he  stumbled 
suddenly  and  fell  headlong  among  the  gash- 
ing rocks.  With  the  hot  blood  dripping 
from  his  hands  and  face  he  rose  up  and 
glared  about,  brutish  with  rage,  but  she  whom 
he  had  called  the  queen  of  love  was  gone, 
and  the  black  hills  reeled  before  him.  A  mist 
crept  over  his  eyes  and  he  threw  back  his 
dotted  hair  impatiently,  stumbling  blindly, 
imtil  at  last,  somewhere  among  the  thousand 
hills,  he<iropped  down  and  did  not  rise. 


But  like  a  fawn  that  the  dogs  have  chased 
and  lost,  Sparrow  Hawk  ran  on,  hearing  him 
always  behind  her  until,  coming  out  upon 
the  edge  of  the  salt-strewn  desert,  she  fell 
forward  in  the  sand.  There  by  the  side  of 
the  old  dead  sea  where  in  ancient  days  the 
great  waves  had  thundered  before  the  Sun 
God  drank  them  up.  Sparrow  Hawk  lay 
bemoaning  her  wounds,  imtil  the  night  came 
down  from  Torres  and  soothed  her  pain. 
Then  as  the  wind  came  whispering  in  from 
the  silent  places,  bearing  the  scent  of 
desert  flowers,  she  awoke  and  wept,  remem- 
bering her  luna  de  miel.  But  now  as  she 
lay  waiting  for  death  to  come,  her  thoughts 
wandered  back,  and  she  remembered  Jim — 
Jim  who  had  taught  her  the  gende  love  of 
the  white  men,  the  tenderness  without  which 
her  woman's  heart  was  dead — and  she  rose 
to  her  feet,  trembling.  Then  with  her  eyes 
upon  a  star  that  glowed  in  the  east  she  went 
out  across  the  mighty  desert  to  seek  him, 
and  the  night  closed  down  forever.  Upon 
the  banks  of  the  dimpling  Colorado  where 
old  Ehrenberg  lies  dreaming  in  the  sun  her 
smiling  Madonna  face  was  never  seen  again; 
but  if,  in  passing  through  that  grim  valley 
of  death,  she  came  at  last  to  him,  the  spirit 
of  Sparrow  Hawk  is  satisfied. 


Western  Personalities 


The  Premier  of  the  Pacific 


TIME  measures  men  by  events. 
Judged  by  this  criterion.  Sir 
Richard  McBride,  Premier  of 
British  Columbia,  looms  large  in 
contemporary  Canadian  history. 
Dates  and  places  are  comparatively  unim- 
portant in  considering  his  career.  Some 
men  are  bom  again  and  again  in  their 
journey  through  life.  It  was  his  fortune  to 
have  appeared  actively  on  the  stage  of 
British  Columbia  affairs  when  a  master- 
mind and  energy  were  needed  to  bring  order 
out  of  chaos;  it  was  his  inheritance  to  be 
possessed  of  the  physical  vigor  and  dynamic 
intellectual  power  necessary  for  the  task 
presented. 


The  Premier  of  British  Columbia  has 
carved  out  his  career  with  a  steady  hand. 
He  has  never  been  swerved  from  his  course 
by  the  attacks  of  his  enemies  or  by  the 
desertion  of  his  friends.  He  is  peculiarly 
a  power  unto  himself,  and  you  cannot 
imagine,  after  meeting  him,  any  crisis  which 
he  would  not  meet  with  the  utmost  com- 
posure. 

Supreme  in  a  province  which  in  space 
and  wealth  of  natural  resources  is  a  veritable 
Empire,  the  Premier  is  still  the  watchful, 
able,  courteous  and  determined  man  who 
first  stepped  into  the  political  lists  and  gave 
notice  of  a  new  force  in  Canadian  public 
affairs. 
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British  Columbia  came  late  to  the  notice 
of  the  worid,  but  it  came  well  heralded  and 
well  represented.  You  will  not  find  a  man 
in  Canada  who  shows  in  all  respects  the 
abilities  and  energy  of  her  Premier.  Not 
that  he  excels  all  other  Canadians  in  every 
respect — this  would  of  course  be  impossible. 
But  in  an  all-round  estimate,  and  applying  the 
Napoleonic  maxim  of  "what  has  he  done/' 
to  Sir  Richard  McBride,  you  will  find,  that 
more  than  all  others  combined  who  have 
brought  the  province  to  the  front,  his  name 
easily  leads,  and  in  a  most  impressive 
manner. 

He  found  the  Conservative  Party  in  the 
province  a  jelly-fish  in  substance;  he  con- 
verted it  into  a  battering-ram.  He  found 
the  treasury  bankrupt,  the  securities  of  the 
province  unsalable  in  the  money  exchanges 
of  the  world ;  he  made  the  province  a  citadel 
of  financial  stability,  and  gave  its  bonds  a 
standing  second  to  none  among  the  most 
exacting  bankers  in  Europe.  He  found 
British  Columbia  comparatively  unknown 
among  Canadian  provinces,  and  by  a 
systematic  and  ably  conducted  public  policy 
he  placed  her  in  the  front  ranks.  He  found 
the  country  "dead  in  the  shell,"  and  vitalized 
it  with  his  own  splendid  optimism  and  deter- 
mination. 

He  found  a  half -century  old  dispute  with 
the  Songhees  tribe  tying  up  one  hundred  and 
twelve  acres  of  land  in  the  heart  of  the 
capital  of  the  province  and  settled  the  dis- 
pute fairly,  recovering  the  land.  He  in- 
stituted a  policy  of  public  improvements 
which  has  revolutionized  conditions  in  the 
province  and  made  it  the  coming  banner 
province  of  the  Dominion.  He  brought 
one  great  railway  system  into  the  province 
and  forced  other  great  systems  to  renewed 
activity.  He  set  aside  the  most  magnificent 
natural  park  in  North  America — Strath- 
cona  Park — and  built  such  world-famed 
highways  as  Malahat  Drive,  on  Vancouver 
island.  He  advertised  the  province,  and  its 
capital,  Victoria,  and  its  principal  city, 
Vancouver,  as  no  other  causes  had  ever  done. 
And  finally  and  effectively  he  has  put 
British  Columbia  on  the  map  of  the  world. 

Good  men  and  true  have  helped  him, 
great  newspapers  and  able  editors,  stanch 
friends  and  firm  believers  in  his  sincerity. 
To  those  he  gives  and  has  always  given 
ample  acknowledgment.  But  it  takes  an 
able  man  to  select  ability  from  the  rank  and 
file,  and  to  hold  them  to  their  allegiance. 


History  sits  at  the  feet  of  time,  and  often 
gives  no  sign  for  a  decade,  or  even  a  cen- 
tury. The  secret  of  the  strength  (rf  Sir 
Richard  McBride  is  his  indifference  to 
praise  or  blame,  the  resolute  purpose  of  a 
man  with  work  to  do,  and  allowing  nothing 
to  interfere  with  his  iron  determination  to 
reach  the  goal.        Ernest  McGaffey. 


B 


A  Municipal  Mother 

ECAUSE  Mrs.  Lola  G.  Baldwin  of 
Oregon  thought  it  worth  while  to  take 
a  personal  interest  in  the  young  people  of 
her  home  dty,  Portland  can  claim  the 
honor  of  having  inaugurated  and  developed 
the  pioneer  municipal  protective  work  for 
young  women  in  the  United  States.  This 
department,  at  whose  head  Mrs.  Baldwin 
has  been  since  its  inception  eight  years  ago, 
is  called  the  "Department  of  Public  Safety." 
It  was  an  innovation  looked  upon  with  doubt 
in  the  beginning  but  it  has  proved  a  wonder- 
fully successful  experiment  in  the  police 
service  and  is  today  incorporated  under  the 
dty  charter  and  dvil  service  rules. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Assoda- 
tion  established  during  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exposition  a  department  for  the  protection 
of  travelers,  known  as  the  Travelers  Aid 
Department,  with  Mrs.  Baldwin  as  chief 
executive.  The  work  was  carried  on  in 
connection  with  other  organizations.  Rec- 
ords show  that  during  the  eight  months  of 
the  exposition  1,640  girls  were  cared  for;  in 
1906  2,555;  and  in  1907  6,630  girls.  It  was 
in  1907  that  public  authorities  and  city 
offidals  began  to  see  that  Mrs.  Baldwin 
knew  best  how  to  deal  with  girls  and  began 
sending  them  to  her  department. 

One  reason  that  Mrs.  Baldwin's  depart- 
ment has  had  such  marked  success  is  that 
it  is  builded  upon  entirely  different  principles 
than  ordinary  policing.  According  to  the 
police  methods  one  must  first  commit  a 
crime  before  the  police  are  concerned,  then 
it  is  their  duty  to  deal  with  the  effect.  The 
Department  of  Public  Safety  deals  with  the 
cause  of  crime.  It  endeavors,  by  studying 
conditions,  to  weed  out  the  evil  environ- 
ments that  lead  to  crime  or,  in  other  words, 
its  theory  is  that  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure."  A  great  number 
of  cases  with  which  the  department  has  to 
deal  are  cases  where  evil  has  already  been 
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perpetrated,  hut  even  these  cases  help  the 
department  to  discover  that  which  l)rought 
them  about. 

Perhaps  the  best  Illustration  o£  Mrs. 
Baldwin's  policies  is  shown  in  ihe  wipin;; 
out  of  the  public  dance  halls  in  I'ortland. 
It  was  a  hard  and  bilter  Tight  in  which  one 
woman  won  out  over  the  keepers  of  these 
places  and  the  interests  of  vice  that  backtd 
them.  She  convinced  the  police  duparl- 
tnent,  the  people  of  Portland  and  the  city 
council  that  the  public  dance  hall  must  go — 
and  go  it  did.  She  wanted  these  places  of 
demoralizing  amusement  do     '  ' 


had  had  hundrwis  of  actual  cases  in  which 
the  girls  tearfully  related  to  her  how  iheir 
natural  love  for  pleasure  parties  had  been 
utilized  for  their  downfall.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  city  c(mncil  when  the  fate  of  the  dance 
halls  was  decide<l,  a  number  i>f  young  girls 
(old  their  heartbreaking  stories.  The  city 
fathers  were  shocked  when  the  fads  were 
thus  put  before  them,  and  no  amount  of 
jileading  on  the  part  ()f  the  unscrupulous 
dance-hall  keepers  could  induce  them  to 
tolerate  such  a  conditi<m  longer, 

.N'ow  the  road-housi-s  that  dot  the  out- 
skirts of   Portland,   and   get  into   (rouble 
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frequently  by  selling  liquor  to  minors,  are 
taking  to  cover. 

Dance  halls  and  road-houses,  however, 
are  not  the  only  dangers  that  have  interested 
Mrs.  Baldwin  during  the  last  eight  years. 
Her  success  in  all  branches  of  work  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  she  is  on  good 
terms  with  the  girls  with  whom  she  deals. 
She  is  a  Big  Mother  to  them  all.  She  de- 
velops in  them  a  sense  of  companionship  that 
invites  their  confidence.  In  a  tawdry, 
foolish,  self-conscious  girl  she  sees  qualities 
upon  which  to  build  for  her  future  as  a  good 
citizen  and  perhaps  a  mother. 

Foreign  councils  in  Portland  find  the 
Department  of  Public  Safety  of  unlimited 
benefit  to  them  among  the  foreign  working 
girls.  No  one  is  more  easily  misled  than  the 
emigrant  alone  in  a  strange  land  with  no 
one  to  know  or  care  what  becomes  of  her. 
Many  pathetic  cases  are  on  record  in  the 
office  of  the  department  where  these  girls 
walked  into  the  pitfalls  prepared  for  them. 

Debt  is  held  largely  responsible  for  the 
discouragement  of  many  young  women. 
For  instance,  a  great  many  girls  get  into 
debt  to  firms  who  solicit  charge  accounts; 
the  payments  seem  so  easy  when  explained 
to  them  by  some  suave  salesman  who  ap- 
peals to  the  desire  most  girls  have  to  im- 
prove their  appearance  by  dress.  When 
they  cannot  meet  the  payments  they  are 
hounded  to  distraction.  Often  when  girls 
are  $50  or  $100  in  debt  they  are  absolutely 
discouraged.  A  plain  talk  and  little  lessons  in 
economy  set  many  of  them  on  the  right  track. 

Another  danger  that  girls  encounter  is  the 
decoy  letter  in  which  a  large  salary  is  offered 
in  return  for  small  labor.  A  file  in  Mrs. 
Baldwin's  office  labeled  "Higley  Letters" 
shows  that  one  man  by  the  name  of  Higley 
decoyed  many  domestics  before  he  was 
finally    prosecuted    by    the     department. 

Along  with  the  "Female  Help-Wanted*' 
advertisements  in  the  daily  papers  appears 
this  guide  for  the  bewildered  girl: 

MUNICIPAL  Department  of  Public  Safety 
for  Young  Women.  Advice  or  assistance  gladly 
given  to  all  young  women.  Mrs.  Lola  G. 
Baldwin,  Supt.,  room  37  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Bldg.,  7th 
and  Taylor  sts. 

The  after  care  of  a  girl  who  has  been  a 
case  in  court  is  a  matter  of  just  plain  mother- 
ing, not  policing.  I  will  cite  one  case  that 
best  demonstrates  this.  A  girl  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  most  sordid  home  life  it 
is  possible  to  imagine.    She  was  never  given 


a  chance  until  Mrs.  Baldwin  discovered  her. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  had  been  sold  by 
her  degenerate  mother  for  $5.  Mrs.  Baldwin 
brought  her  to  Portland  and  the  interest  she 
took  in  her  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
girl.  It  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  she 
had  ever  had  a  real  friend.  About  a  year 
later  she  was  working  in  a  small  town  in 
Washington  where  she  was  constantly  an- 
noyed by  evil  people  who  sought  to  bring 
her  back  into  the  life  from  which  she  had 
been  rescued.  At  last  she  became  alarmed 
and  as  she  had  no  money  she  set  out  to  walk 
to  Portland,  a  distance  of  seveity-five  miles. 
And  this  girl  actually  walked  all  that  dis- 
tance to  get  back  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Safety  and  Mrs.  Baldwin.  When  she 
arrived  she  was  hungry,  her  clothes  soiled 
and  torn  and  the  soles  of  her  shoes  worn 
through.  She  had  slept  three  nights  in  sheds 
on  the  road  and  had  had  only  a  sack  of 
apples  to  eat.  When  she  crept  into  the  office 
and  told  her  story  it  was  one  of  the  proudest 
moments  of  Mrs.  Baldwin's  life.  She  found 
a  happy  home  for  her  with  a  respectable 
family,  where  she  is  treated  as  one  of  them. 
She  shares  all  their  pleasures  and  they  are 
deeply  interested  in  her.  This  is  one  of  the 
cases  that  the  head  of  the  department  smiles 
happily  over  and  states  with  great  pride 
"There's  one  of  my  girls  that  is  making 
good!" 

A  splendid  system  of  records  is  kept  by 
the  department,  worked  out  by  Mrs.  Bald- 
win, who  was  formerly  in  the  government 
employ  and  knows  the  value  of  a  business- 
like system.  The  records  give  full  data  of 
the  cases  handled,  and  by  turning  to  the 
index  cards  every  item  of  information  is 
shown.  The  confidential  nature  of  the  de- 
partment, however,  is  one  of  its  most  valu- 
able assets.  Parents  and  girls  alike  come  to 
Mrs.  Baldwin,  knowing  they  may  do  so  in 
perfect  security.  During  the  past  year 
2,263  personal  interviews  were  held,  and 
359  girls  registered. 

One  of  Mrs.  Baldwin's  plans  is  to  compile 
the  laws  of  Oregon  which  especially  relate  to 
women  with  a  view  of  getting  some  revision 
before  the  next  legislature.  Girls  needing 
legal  advice  as  to  the  collection  of  wages  and 
matters  of  that  sort  are  already  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  free  advice  of  the  department. 

"We  are  working  for  some  big  things"  said 
Mrs.  Baldwin.  "We  want  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public  defender  as  well  as  a  public 
prosecutor  paid  by  the  city,  and  a  separate 
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municipal  court  for  the  cases  of  women. 
Oregon  ought  to  have  a  State  Industrial 
Institution.  It  is  in  sad  need  of  one.  There 
are  only  seven  states  in  the  Union  that  do 
not  have  such  an  institution." 

Mrs.  Baldwin  was  the  first  woman  in  the 
United  States  to  be  regularly  appointed 
under  civil  service.  She  has  worn  a  police 
badge  for  over  seven  years. 

Louise  Bryant. 


A  Creator  of  Efficiency 

THE  superintendent  was  sitting  on  the 
observation  platform  of  Number  9, 
earnestly  discussing  the  merits  of  two 
agents  with  the  supervisor  of  stations.  The 
train  was  making  forty  miles  an  hour.  It  ap- 
proached Coachella,  thundered  past  the 
station,  past  a  freight  train  on  the  siding 
and  roared  on.  In  a  twinkling  station  and 
freight  train  were  mere  blurs  in  the  distance. 
Before  they  were  out  of  sight  altogether, 
the  superintendent  had  dictated  a  telegram. 
It  read: 

Conductor,  Freight  No.  2967,  Coachella. 

Why  is  swing  brakeman  not  in  position  at 
center  of  train?  Where  is  your  conductor's 
badge?  W.  H.  Whalen,  Supt. 

At  the  second  telegraph  station  the 
answer  came: 

Swing  brakeman  in  front  helping  to  switch. 
Badge  on  cap  in  caboose. 

Whereupon  the  superintendent  wired 
back  laconically: 

Brakeman  O.  K.  Badge  should  be  on  your 
person  at  all  times. 

Really,  there  is  nothing  extraordinary, 
nothing  abnormal  about  the  eyes  of  Super- 
intendent Whalen.  Compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  man  they  are  rather  small.  (The 
Superintendent  is  six-foot-four,  wears  an 
eight-and-a-quarter  hat,  a  forty-six  coat, 
has  short,  snow-white  hair,  a  face  strong, 
massive  enough  to  be  hewn  out  of  the  living 
rock,  and  he  carries  on  his  huge,  well-pro- 
portionate frame  a  weight  of  272  pounds, 
every  pound  live).  But  what  these  eyes  do 
not  see  along  the  right-of-way  and  eighty 
feet  on  either  side  of  it,  that  surely  is  not 
worth  seeing.  If  a  tramp  has  dragged 
some  angle-bars  into  the  sage-brush,  the 
tyts  beneath  the  bushy  brows  will  see  them; 
u  a  rusty  throat-cut  spike,  trampled  into  the 


ground,  shows  its  hiding  place  by  only  the 
fraction  of  an  inch,  those  keen  eyes  will  spot 
the  bit  of  iron,  the  frame  will  stoop  over  and 
that  spike  will  fly  into  the  scrap  car. 

Those  eyes  have  been  trained  by  the 
owner  to  see  every  detail,  to  discover  every 
possible  hole,  no  matter  how  small,  through 
which  efficiency  might  leak  out.  Out  in 
Arizona  they  watched  an  engine  spill  as 
much  water  as  reached  the  tender.  At  once 
the  division  engineer  was  given  a  simple 
problem  in  arithmetic.  If  pumping  costs 
ten  cents  a  thousand  gallons,  and  if  an  engine 
wastes  five  thousand  gallons  in  taking  water, 
and  if  that  loss  is  repeated  ten  times  a  day, 
how  large  will  be  the  loss  in  a  month  ?  After 
the  engineer  had  solved  the  problem,  he 
proceeded  at  once  to  raise  the  old  tank  high 
enough  to  allow  the  big  modem  tenders  to 
take  water  without  waste. 

From  their  commanding  position  six  feet 
above  the  ground  Superintendent  Whalen's 
eyes  miss  not  one  detail  of  railroad  opera- 
tion. Beneath  that  eight-and-a-quarter  hat 
the  alert  brain  constantly  digests  the  reports 
sent  in  by  eyes  and  ears,  translates  them 
into  prompt  action.  But  the  biggest,  most 
sensitive  organ  of  the  big  man  is  the  heart. 

Once  upon  a  time,  on  a  Middle- Western 
road,  it  became  the  superintendent's  bounden 
duty  to  protect  the  public  and  the  company 
by  rigidly  enforcing  the  iron-clad  rule 
against  drinking  while  on  duty.  He  knew 
the  importance  of  that  rule.  While  he  was 
firing  a  locomotive  in  the  Dakotas  he  looked 
up  one  night,  just  after  passing  the  crest  of 
a  hill,  saw  the  engineer  drunk  and  asleep, 
saw  the  headlight  of  an  approaching  train 
only  a  few  rods  ahead,  yelled  his  warning 
and  jumped.  To  this  day  the  erstwhile 
fireman  sees  the  blear-eyed,  startled  face 
of  that  engineer  as  the  nodding  head 
was  lifted  into  the  yellow  rays  of  the  lamp 
above  the  steam-gauge  just  before  the  crash. 
The  bottle  of  whisky  cost  three  lives, 
destroyed  property  worth  $150,000  and  kept 
the  fireman  in  the  hospital  for  two  weeks. 
He  had  reason  rigidly  to  enforce  the  rule 
against  drinking,  and  he  had  abundant 
evidence  of  flagrant  violations. 

But  he  did  not  summarily  dismiss  the 
men.    That's  where  his  big  heart  comes  in. 

Behind  these  employees  he  saw  the  women, 
the  growing  children,  the  homes  partly 
paid  for.  What  would  become  of  these 
innocent  parties  should  the  bread>*'inner's 
vocation  be  taken  from  him? 
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One  by  one  the  superintendent  called  the 
guilty  ones  into  his  office,  confronted  them 
with  the  evidence,  patiently  wrung  from 
them  an  acknowledgment  of  their  offense, 
a  promise  to  do  better,  suspended  them  for 
a  few  days  to  give  them  time  to  meditate 
and  made  it  a  condition  of  reinstatement 
that  the  employee  come  to  the  office  with 
his  wife  to  discuss  the  situation  fully.  Few 
of  the  men  thus  treated  had  to  leave  the 
service. 

In  every  worker. Superintendent  Whalen 
sees  the  man,  with  human  relations  and  ties, 
with  joys  and  sorrows  that  have  nothing  to 
do  with  his  work,  though  influencing  the 
quality  of  workmanship.  Yes,  even  in  the 
lowly  peon,  in  the  Mexican  section  "hand" 
the  superintendent  sees  the  man,  and  he 
accords  him  a  man's  treatment. 

It's  a  new  idea,  this  attempt  to  raise  the 
efficiency  of  the  swarthy  laborer  by  treating 
him  as  a  human  being,  but  it  has  worked 
out  well  on  the  776  miles  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Division. 

Once  every  month  Superintendent  WTialen 
travels  over  every  foot  of  the  776  miles  with 
a  supply  train,  inspecting  road-bed,  section 
houses,  switches,  signals,  pumping  plants, 
tools,  hand-cars,  stations,  prying  into  every- 
body's business  with  those  X-ray  eyes. 
This  monthly  trip  of  the  personally-con- 
ducted supply  train  is  a  new  development 
in  railroading.  All  kinds  of  tools  and  sup- 
plies are  carried  on  the  train.  Worn-out 
tools,  patched  hand-cars  are  replaced  with 
new  ones  on  the  spot;  excess  material  is 
taken  away,  back  to  the  storehouse.  Money 
is  saved,  waste  prevented,  efficiency  en- 
hanced by  keeping  the  smallest  possible 
amount  of  first-class  tools  and  supplies 
scattered  along  the  line,  no  capital  being 
tied  up  in  excess  material.  In  one  instance 
the  superintendent  found  a  quantity  of  new 
twist  drills  worth  $250  in  a  section  house; 
less  than  five  dollars*  worth  were  actually 
needed.  Several  carloads  of  scrap  iron  and 
brass  are  picked  up  every  month;  constant 
surprise  tests  are  made  to  see  whether  the 
rules  and  signals  are  obeyed  by  train  and 
engine-men;  leaks  are  stopped  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  division's  every  part  is  con- 
stantly under  the  superintendent's  eye  by 
means  of  these  supply-train  trips,  but  even 
more  beneficial  is  the  frequent  personal  con- 
tact of  the  boss  with  every  man  along  the  line. 

It  is  hot  on  the  desert  in  summer.  The 
superintendent  felt  the  heat.    It  occurred 


to  him  that  the  Mexican  laborers  and  the 
section  foremen,  being  human,  must  also 
suffer  under  the  heat,  that  their  efficiency 
must  be  reduced  by  it.  Around  the  Mexi- 
cans' board  shanties,  around  the  foremen's 
dwellings,  he  planted  trees  to  furnish  shade. 
It  was  a  surprise  to  see  the  peon  women 
water  and  care  for  these  trees.  He  drilled 
wells  wherever  possible,  supplied  large 
quantities  of  pure  water  and  ice.  Now  he 
is  going  a  step  further.  He  is  tearing  down 
the  old  wooden  shacks  and  gradually  re- 
placing them  by  trim  houses  built  of  hollow 
tiles.  Outside,  it  was  118  in  the  shade.  In 
the  inner  shaded  rooms  of  these  houses  it 
was  94;  in  the  outer  rooms  the  temperature 
nowhere  exceeded  103.  Even  peons  ap- 
preciate a  difference  of  fifteen  to  twenty-four 
degrees  in  the  desert  summer. 

When  he  had  charge  of  the  Arizona  divi- 
sion, Superintendent  Whalen  saw  to  it  that 
the  children  of  every  section  foreman  were 
sent  to  school.  He  paid  one  operator  over- 
time to  go  out  every  day  on  a  gasoline  car, 
call  for  the  children  and  bring  them  back. 
Where  the  distance  was  too  great  he  built 
schoolhouses.  Early  this  summer,  noticing 
a  brood  of  nine  around  a  foreman's  house  in 
the  desert,  he  immediately  transferred  the 
father  to  a  settled  region,  sending  a  single 
man  to  take  his  place. 

Last  summer  the  big  superintendent,  clad 
in  an  old  suit  of  white  linen,  a  battered  hat 
pulled  over  his  eyes,  was  snooping  in  a  wide 
circle  around  a  station  on  the  desert  when 
he  saw,  squeezed  into  the  narrow  margin  of 
shade  behind  the  house,  the  wife  of  the 
section  foreman,  a  babe  of  three  months  on 
her  lap.  The  child  was  covered  with 
prickly-heat  rash,  the  woman  looked  worn 
out,  listless. 

"Well,  how's  the  summer  on  the  desert?" 
asked  the  superintendent. 

"Awful!"  The  woman  raised  her  tired 
eyes.  "It's  too  terrible  to  descril)e,  with  this 
little  baby,  out  here,  with  no  shade,  not  a 
green  thing  in  sight." 

The  superintendent's  big  hand  patted  the 
whimpering  child. 

"How  would  you  like  to  spend  the  summer 
on  the  beach?"  he  asked  the  mother  sud- 
denly. He  did  not  wait  for  an  answer. 
"Get  ready  as  soon  as  you  can.  We'll  send 
you  and  the  children  where  you  can  hear 
the  surf  and  keep  cool." 

Two  weeks  later  nine  maintenance-of-way 
cars  were  sidetracked  at  the  beach,  sheltering 
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every  regulation.  But  the  strongest  factor 
making  for  perfect  cooperation  among  all 
ranks  of  the  workers*  army  is  the  big  super- 
intendent's big  heart.  It  goes  out  to  the 
children,  white,  brown  and  black.  All 
along  the  line  scores  of  them  await  his 
arrival  every  month,  especially  around 
Christmas  time,  when  not  one  of  them  trots 
oflF  without  a  gift.  Dogs  even  know  the 
supply  train  and  its  boss.  At  Pomona 
every  month  a  big  Newfoundland  squats 
expectantly  upon  the  appointed  spot.  When 
the  train  pulls  in,  the  big  dog  is  there, 
putting  his  paws  upon  the  superintendent's 
shoulders,  begging  for  the  meat  that  is 
never  forgotten. 

Shortly  after  Superintendent  Whalen  had 
taken  charge  of  the  Los  Angeles  division 
two  years  ago,  a  letter  came  from  the  city 
council  of  a  community  which  demanded 
the  opening  of  three  streets,  together  with 
safety  gates,  upon  the  instant.  If  the  de- 
mand should  not  be  complied  with,  the 
council  threatened  to  do  the  work  at  the 
railroad's  expense,  stop  every  train  at  every 
street  and  adopt  other  measures  of  reprisal. 

The  superintendent  did  not  write  a  letter 
in  return.  He  prefers  to  settle  a  contro- 
versy by  looking  the  other  party  straight  in 
the  eye,  talking  the  matter  over  and  adjust- 
ing it  on  the  spot.  He  wired  that  he  was 
coming.  When  he  entered  the  council 
chamber,  the  city  fathers  glared  at  him. 
"Well?"  1  said  the  chairman. 

The  superintendent  leaned  forward. 
"Gentlemen,  I  thought  your  letter  was 
rather  strong"  he  said.  "I've  been  looking 
over  the  situation  just  now,  and  Vm  wonder- 
ing why  that  letter  wasn't  even  stronger. 
Those  streets  certainly  shall  be  repaired 
and  the  gates  put  in.  But  we  can't  do  it 
this  instant.  Give  me  a  reasonable  time  and 
you  shall  have  what  you  want.  I  am  a 
stranger  here.  You  do  not  know  me. 
Therefore  I  ask  of  you  the  courtesy  to  accept 
my  word  when  I  say  that  the  gates  shall  be 
put  in  without  delay." 

The  city  fathers'  ire  melted  away  before 
the  superintendent's  sincerity.  They  agreed 
to  his  proposal.  Today  the  community  and 
the  company  are  on  better  terms  than  ever. 

A  delegation  from  a  small  orange  town 
came  into  the  superintendent's  car  on  the 
supply  train,  asking  for  a  gate  or  a  flagman 
at  a  crossing. 


"You  see,  the  town  is  on  one  side  and  the 
school  is  on  the  other.  All  the  children 
have  to  cross  the  tracks  four  times  a  day 
and  we" — 

"That's  enough,  gentlemen"  interrupted 
the  superintendent.  "This  company  cannot 
afford  to  jeopardize  the  lives  of  your  children 
for  another  day.  The  flagman  vnH  be  at 
your  crossing  Monday  morning." 

Tracks,  cars  and  engines  do  not  make  a 
railroad.  Brains  and  muscles,  human  beings 
working  together  with  a  minimum  of  friction 
toward  the  same  end,  constitute  its  most 
important  equipment.  Efficiency  is  not 
inherent  in  rails  and  locomotives;  efficiency 
depends  largely  upon  the  spirit  and  the 
ability  of  the  men  making  use  of  the  me- 
chanical equipment — and  uf>on  the  cooper- 
ation, the  good -will  of  the  communities 
served  by  the  carrier.  Both  of  these  ends, 
the  cooperation  of  the  employees,  from  the 
track-laborer  up,  and  of  the  public,  Super- 
intendent Whalen  has  gained  through  per- 
sonal contact,  by  seeing  with  those  gifted 
eyes  of  his  the  man,  the  human  being  with 
human  rights,  needs  and  duties,  in  every 
worker,  in  every  patron. 

W.  H.  Wlialen  started  in  life  as  an 
apprentice  boiler-maker.  He  became  a 
first-class  mechanic,  but  the  bench  offered 
insufficient  play  for  his  ambition.  He 
became  fireman.  In  due  time  he  had  charge 
of  a  locomotive.  He  was  made  roundhouse 
foreman,  road  foreman  of  engines,  train- 
master, master  mechanic,  assistant  division 
superintendent  and  finally  superintendent, 
mostly  in  the  ser\ice  of  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  railway.  Seven  years  ago  he 
was  struck  by  a  locomotive,  hurled  against 
a  switch  target,  both  legs  and  arm  broken 
and  his  skull  almost  split  in  two.  For  two 
hours  the  apparently  dead  body  was  left 
lying  in  a  puddle  of  melting  snow  water, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  coroner.  Though 
his  skull  had  to  be  clamped  together  with 
silver  bolts  and  wires,  he  recovered.  A  bad 
cold,  contracted  while  lying  in  the  snow 
waiting  for  the  coroner,  induced  him  to 
come  west  and  accept  the  ofTers  of  the 
Southern  Pacific.  The  cold  is  gone  now, 
but  the  superintendent  has  no  desire  to 
leave  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  West  that 
loves  real  men,  big-hearted  men,  has 
claimed  him  for  its  very  own. 

Walter  V.  Woehlke. 


The  Echo  and  the  Quest 

By  George  Sterling 

Now,  as  the  west  is  red,  O  birds ! 

My  clumsy  arts  you  bring  to  naught. 

A  victim  of  the  curse  of  thought, 
I  tell  its  pain  in  trammeling  words — 

Your  music  mocks  the  bitter  lay ! 
Idle  as  any  song  of  mine 
The  melody  from  copse  or  pine — 

Bom  at  the  dying  of  the  day; 

But  oh !  the  full  accomplishment ! 

Reproach  unplanned  but  exquisite ! 

Hark  how  the  unpurchased  throats  transmit 
The  tidings  of  a  world  content ! 

To  you  the  tale  is  all  of  joy. 
But  we  from  rapture  ask  its  pang; 
And  tho'  an  angel  came  and  sang, 

Our  hearts  would  worship — and  destroy. 

And  tho'  for  ecstasy  you  sing, 
Our  dim  dissent  awaits  your  tale. 
And  in  the  song  there  seems  to  wail 

Another  message  than  you  bring: 

Unmastcred  still  by  disbelief. 

You  tell  our  doubts  in  twilight  strain; 

Untouched  by  man's  perennial  pain. 
You  give  some  echo  of  his  grief; 

Or  so  we  dream.     The  very  wind 
Serves  at  the  soul's  aeolian  chords; 
Rulers  dismayed,  uncertain  lords. 

In  all  we  fmd,  ourselves  we  find. 

But  you  escape  the  nets  of  care; 
Whither  at  last  my  feet  shall  go 
I  know  not:  from  your  song  I  know 

You  find  the  truth,  and  find  it  fair. 
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A  Crab's-eye  View 

The  Thrilling  Experience  of  Three  Submarine  Explorers  in  the 

Lair  of  the  Abalone 

By  Lowell  Hardy 
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O,"  remarked  the  Cheerful  Host 
carelessly,  "we're  not  bothered 
much  with  devil-fish.  Thev^re 
not  usually  so  large  but  that  the 
diver  is  ^ble  to  cut  himself  loose 
when  they  fasten  on  him."  The  Writer 
of  Sea  Stories,  the  War  Correspondent  and 
the  Alleged  Humorist  looked  palely  at  each 
other.  The  War  Correspondent,  who  had 
once  seen  a  man  run  over  by  a  trolley  car  in 
Kansas  City  and  was  acquainted  with  death, 
was  the  first  to  speak. 

"Usually?"  he  echoed  in  a  quavering  voice. 
"Nearly  always"  reiterated  the  Host, 
nodding.  "Yamaguchi  got  mixed  up  with 
one  that  gave  him  a  fight,  here  a  few  weeks 
ago,  but  he  wasn't  hurt  any.  It  caught  him 
from  behind  and  fastened  its  feelers  onto 
him  faster  than  he  could  cut  them  away, 
and  it  had  him  pretty  well  tied  up,  when  the 
crew  got  a  notion  something  was  wrong  and 
pulled  him  out.  The  rest  was  easy,  and 
Yamaguchi  was  all  right  again  in  a  minute 
or  two.  You  needn^t  be  afraid  of  them. 
Why,  once  we  had  a  diver — " 

The  bold  Seaman  made  a  swallowing 
movement  in  his  throat.  "Don't  tell  us  any 
more,  now,"  he  urged  with  great  earnest- 
ness. "You'll  be  spoiling  it  all  for  us — take 
all  the  surprise  out  of  it,  so  to  speak !  Tell 
us  the  rest  after  we're  through.  I  think  it 
would  be  better." 

The  Adventurous  Trio  were  going  a- 
diving  that  afternoon.  Their  Host,  who  is 
captain,  first  mate  and  cabin-boy  of  the 
abalone  fishing  industry  in  the  United  States, 
had  been  regaling  them  throughout  luncheon 
with  information  and  anecdote  bearing  on 
the  proposed  expedition.     He  answered  all 


their  inquiries  freely  and  intelligently,  and 
in  addition  he  even  volunteered  observa- 
tions and  reminiscences  of  his  own,  some  of 
which  it  seemed  to  the  Alleged  Humorist, 
had  been  as  well  left  unsaid.  His  remarks 
were  interesting  and  instructive,  but  he  had 
a  way  of  larding  his  conversation  with  casual 
references  to  such  things  as,  *'the  diver  we 
lost,  here  last  June,"  or,  "the  time  a  big 
wave  overturned  the  boat  and  drowned  five 
of  the  crew;  but  of  course  the  diver  working 
on  the  bottom  never  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened, except  that  his  air  stopped." 

Now,  there's  a  pleasant  thought  to  present 
to  a  man  who  is  expecting  to  go  down  him- 
self in  an  hour  or  so!  The  Adventurous 
Trio  suffered  a  sudden  loss  of  appetite. 
The  Humorist,  who  possesses  an  active 
imagination,  appeared  particularly  dis- 
traught. His  mind  dwelt  upon  the  surprise 
and  sudden  terror  of  the  diver  when  the  air 
stopped.  He  pictured  him  signaling  frantic- 
ally on  the  life-line  that  no  living  man  held, 
the  agony  of  a  moment,  then  a  relapse  into 
unconsciousness  and  the  wonderment  that 
must  have  been  his  last  thought — what  had 
happened  to  the  men  who  held  his  life  in 
their  hands  I  The  shuddering  Humorist 
passed  a  cold  hand  over  his  damp  brow  and 
regretted  his  rashness.  He  knew  he  would 
always  think  of  the  spirit  of  that  unfortunate 
diver  as  waiting  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
river  Styx  for  the  arrival  of  the  members  of 
the  crew  to  explain  what  had  happened.  It 
was  a  disquieting  thought.  Then,  too,  the 
talk  of  devil-fish  seemed  to  him  to  l)e  in 
particularly  poor  taste. 

"I'll  go  out  and  see  if  the  boys  are  all 
ready"  said  the  Host  when  theyrosefrom  the 
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the  Sailorman.     The  first  page   read   as 
follows: 

WARNING  TO  DIVERS 

Men  coming  under  any  of  the  follow- 
ing CLASSIFICATIONS  should  fiot  ATTEMPT 
THIS  KIND  OF  WORK: 

1.  Men  subject  to  palpitation  of 
the  heart. 

2.  Men  who  have  blood-shot  eyes 

OR    WHOSE    blood-vessels    SHOW    ON    THE 
CHEEKS. 

3.  Men  with  short  thick  necks  or 
florid  complexions. 

4.  Men  who  are  meat-eaters  or  who 

ARE  subject  to  HEADACHE  OR  EARACHE. 

5.  Men  with  cold  hands  or  feet; 
poor  circulation. 

**Hey!  fellers,"  hoarsely  whispered  the 
Deep-seaman,  *'look  at  number  three.  Gee  1 
that  lets  me  out.  My  neck's  too  thick.  I 
wear  a  sixteen  collar  I  You  ginks  '11  have  to 
go  it  alone." 

"Ar-r-r-r !"  the  War  Correspondent  shoved 
him  aside  and  pointed  further  down  the 
page.  "What's  that !  Look  at  number  four. 
I  ate  a  whole  steak  for  dinner  only  last  night 
and  I  used  to  have  earaches  something  fierce 
when  I  was  a  kid.  They  put  me  in  all  the 
doctor  books!" 

"Suppose  a  poor  guy  runs  out  of  saliva 
down  there?"  suggested  the  other.  "My 
mouth  is  as  dry  as  a  covered  bridge  right 
this  minute!"  He  gulped  like  a  chicken 
swallowing  grasshoppers. 

"Gaze  on  rule  five !"  offered  the  Humorist 
huskily.  "Cold  feet!  Ugh-h-h!  My  shoes 
are  frozen  to  'em.  If  you  fellows  don't 
mind,  I  think  I'll  — " 

"All  ready,  now  boys!"  came  in  cheery 
tones  from  the  doorway  where  the  Host 
appeared  smiling.  "Better  start  along. 
The  wind  is  rising  a  little  and  we'll  have  to 
hurry." 

They  started  nervously  to  their  feet. 
Keeping  close  together  they  followed  down 
to  the  wharf.  Not  a  word  was  said.  An- 
other minute  and  they  would  have  been  pre- 
pared to  present  a  solid  front  to  the  enemy, 
rejecting  in  concert  and  for  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  his  invitation;  but  they 
hadn't  had  time  to  come  to  a  decision  on 
the  matter. 

So  the  Host  carried  the  day  and  three 
valuable  lives  were  jeopardized  that  the 
Adventurous  Trio  might  appear  unafraid 
to  go  diving  off  Point  Lobos,  on  the  coast 


of  California  one  hundred  mUes  south  of 
San  Francisco,  where  the  only  abalone 
fishery  and  cannery  in  the  world  are  located. 
When  Mr.  A.  M.  Allen,  the  man  who  is  at 
the  head  of  the  enterprise,  first  suggested 
to  the  Humorist  that  he  don  a  diving 
suit  and  take  a  little  pasear  along  the  floor' 
of  the  ocean  in  search  of  sensation,  that 
person  made  what  he  considered  to  be  a 
very  diplomatic  and  highly  conservative 
reply,  of  which  he  was  at  the  time  very 
proud.  He  did  not  accept  the  invitation. 
What  he  said  was,  that  he  was  sure  that  it 
would  be  a  unique  and  entertaining  ex- 
perience, accompanying  this  observation 
with  a  sort  of  pseudo-eager  smile  that  was 
intended  to  be  convincing  without  entailing 
any  further  obligation  upon  his  part. 

The  Host,  who  is  a  man  of  no  discern- 
ment whatever,  accepted  this  statement 
literaUy  with  all  that  it  implied.  "We'll  do 
it  tomorrow"  he  declared  with  enthusiasm, 
"if  that  suits  you." 

"Sure!"  croaked  the  Humorist,  slightly 
pale  and  wiping  the  moisture  from  his  fore- 
head. "Fine!  Ha!  Ha!"  The  sound  of 
his  voice  startled  him  and  he  stopped 
suddenly. 

"Now,  dear,  do  be  careful!"  urged  his 
wife  fondly.  "It  frightens  me  so!  Men  are 
such  reckless  creatures  and  he  is  so  rash! 
He  just  loves  danger!" 

The  Humorist  glared  at  his  life  partner 
with  eyes  that  were  glazed.  Too  late  he 
saw  that  he  had  overacted  the  part.  "If  it 
is  going  to  worry  you,  my  dear,"  he  began 
nobly,  "I  won't—" 

"Oh !  I  wouldn't  listen  to  such  a  thing !" 
she  hurried  breathlessly.  "You  go  right 
along.  I  can  be  brave!  Besides,  it  isn't 
really  dangerous,  is  it?" 

" — er,  no,  my  dear!"  replied  he,  speaking 
with  some  difficulty  and  moistening  his  lips. 
"None  at  all,  in  fact!  Haw,  haw!"  He 
laughed,  a  harsh,  mirthless  laugh,  and  con- 
torted his  features  into  what  was  intended 
for  an  easy  smile.  All  their  married  life 
his  loyal  little  w^ife  had  insisted  that  his 
nature  was  daring  and  bold,  even  to  the 
point  of  foolhardiness.  He  hesitated  to 
undeceive  her.  But  he  had  no  real  intention 
of  going  down  in  that  diving  suit. 

The  Humorist  was  naturally  a  man  of 
quiet  and  simple  tastes.  Being  lowered  into 
the  depths  of  a  large  wet  ocean  in  a  second- 
hand rubber  suit  that  might  have  a  leak  in 
it,  attached  to  what  is  facetiously  termed  a 
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life-line  in  the  hands  of  two  Japanese 
gentlemen  with  whom  nature  has  denied 
him  converse,  did  not  somehow  appeal  to 
him.  For  one  thing,  he  knew  that  there 
were  things  he  would  like  to  be  able  to  say 
to  the  men  that  were  going  to  hold  that 
rope — things  that  he  wanted  to  feel  sure 
they  understood.  And  there  were  other 
reasons. 

The  following  morning  he  was  foolish 
enough  to  mention  the  matter  to  the  Bold 
Seaman  and  the  Man  that  won  the  Japanese 
War.  He  spoke  with  considerable  emotion. 
"And  the  poor  fool  thinks  I'm  going!"  he 
concluded  contemptuously. 

"What!"  they  shouted  in  concert.  "Do 
you  mean  to  say  you're  not !" 

"That — that  was  my  idea"  returned  the 
Humorist  somewhat  shaken.     "Er — why?" 

"Why!  You  blithering  idiot— it's  the 
chance  of  a  lifetime!" 

The  Humorist  thought  a  while.  "Do  you 
really  think  so?"  he  murmured  hesitatingly, 
watching  them  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye. 

"Sure!"  they  chorused  again.  The  War 
Correspondent  said  he'd  always  wanted  to 
go  down  in  a  diving  suit,  and  the  Brave 
Sailor  wished  he'd  been  offered  the  chance. 

"All  right!'*  said  the  Humorist  hurriedly, 
a  sudden  vicious  gleam  in  his  gentle  blue 
eyes,  "you're  on !" 

"Huh?" 

"Certainly,  come  right  along."  They 
hadn't  been  invited,  but  the  Humorist  lied 
and  told  them  they  had,  and  they  fell  for  it. 

The  first  shock  came  when  they  had 
boarded  the  little  tlush -decked  boat  they 
were  to  dive  from,  with  the  air-pump 
mounted  amidship  and  the  i)ig  coil  of  air- 
hose  piled  in  the  bows.  The  Humorist 
made  a  furtive  examination  of  the  tube. 
It  startled  him  to  fmd  how  closely  it  resem- 
bled common  garden  hose.  Somehow  he 
had  expected  something  more  convincing. 
The  Humorist  had  never  had  much  faith 
in  garden  hose.  He  had  bought  miles  of  it 
and  it  always  cracked  where  it  got  kinked. 
How  did  he  know  this  one  had  never  been 
abused?    It  was  a  disquieting  thought. 

Kodani,  a  capable-appearing  Japanese 
gentleman  with  all  the  courtesy  of  his  race, 
now  offered  through  the  Host  to  send  down 
Yamaguchi  and  Kawakami,  his  star  divers, 
to  show  the  Trembling  Trio  how  easily  it 
was  done.  It  was  meant  well,  but  when 
Yamaguchi,  beinic  1  e  ready,  noncha- 
lantly threw  himi  cward  from  the 


ladder  with  a  splash  like  that  of  a  battle- 
ship taking  water,  and  the  waves  engulfed 
him,  leaving  behind  a  string  of  bubbles  to 
show  where  he  sank,  the  Humorist  was 
obliged  to  take  the  intention  for  the  re- 
assurance. He  had  known  all  along  that 
the  Jap  could  do  it.  He  couldn't  see  that 
it  had  altered  the  case  any. 

"Who's  Next!"  called  the  Cheerful  Host 
in  a  sort  of  barber-shop  bass.  "Right  this 
way.    Don't  crowd !" 

The  Man  who  has  been  to  Sea,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  tough,  went  down  first. 
While  he  was  being  encased,  his  trusty 
friends  stood  close  by  his  side,  offering  to 
take  back  any  last  message  and  asking  him 
where  he  kept  his  papers.  He  affected  dis- 
dain and  smiled  a  sickly  greenish  smile, 
trying  desperately  not  to  look  like  a  man  in 
the  electric  chair.  It  took  some  time  to 
array  him  and  as  his  accoutrements  grew 
heavier  and  heavier  the  expression  seemed 
to  freeze  upon  his  face.  When  he  was  all 
fixed  the  Host  spoke  to  him  earnestly. 

"Don't  forget  about  your  air-hose.  Don't 
get  it  tangled  up  in  the  sea-weed  and  rocks, 
because  you're  going  to  need  it,  and  need  it 
bad.  If  anything  happens  to  that  air-hose 
you  can  figure  that  you've  got  just  about  as 
much  chance  as  a  wax-legged  dog  chasing 
an  asbestos  cat  through  a  hot  place,  and  no 
more !  Now,  if  you're  all  ready,  let  her  go." 
In  another  minute  he  was  over  the  side. 
His  friends  were  relieved  when  his  face  dis- 
appeared from  their  range  of  vision.  Hardly 
had  he  touched  bottom,  however,  before  the 
hfe-line  was  violently  agitated.  It  was 
plain  that  their  comrade  desired  to  rejoin 
them.  So  vigorously  did  he  express  him- 
self that  he  narrowly  missed  pulling  over- 
board the  member  of  the  crew  that  held  the 
line.  Hurriedly  they  hauled  him  up.  When 
he  appeared  he  was  assisted  onto  the  ladder 
where  he  stood,  supported  by  two  of  the 
Japanese,  while  the  face  plate  was  being 
removed.  His  nose  was  pressed  in  a  white 
disc  against  the  glass  and  he  had  a  wild 
look  in  his  eve. 

"Take  'em  off!"  he  gasped,  clutching  at 
his  helmet  and  trying  vainly  to  project  his 
face  out  through  the  opening.    "I'm  dyin* !" 

"Oh,  that's  all  right"  reassured  the  Host 
amiably.  "You'll  get  used  to  it  in  a  minute 
or  so.  Everyone  feels  that  way  at  first. 
Did  you  remember  to  keep  swallowing?'* 

"No!  I  didn't"  yelled  the  victim.  "I 
didn't  remember  anything!     Lemme  out!" 
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He  didn't  talk  much  after  that,  but  kept 
shaking  his  ears  and  gazing  curiou^y 
at  the  Humorist,  whose  turn  had  now 
come,  until  the  object  of  his  scrutiny  became 
peeved  and  told  him  to  quit  eying  him  that 
way  or  he'd  come  over  there  and  fall  on  him. 
The  offender  apologized  at  once. 

ThcQ  they  seated  the  shuddering  Humor- 
ist on  the  box  and  removed  his  boots.  While 
he  was  being  dressed  the  War  Correspond- 
ent, who  admires  the  Humorist's  wife, 
superintended  the  putting  on  of  the  twelve- 
pound  leaden-soled  diving  shoes  that  en- 
cased his  feet.  The  air  of  pleasant  interest 
that  he  took  in  observing  this  detail  of  bis 
dress  and  the  painstaking  way  in  which  he 
tested  the  fastenings  of  the  shoes  fairly 
chilled  the  blood  in  the  Humorist's  veins. 
The  Writer  of  Sea  Stories  was  occupied 
meanwhile  in  trying  on  the  victim's  high- 
laced  walking  boots,  which  he  had  long 
coveted,  and  in  making  post-mortem  ob- 


forty  pounds  apiece.  He  wished  he 
hadn't  spoken  at  all.  Everything  was  in 
readiness  now  excepting  putting  on  the 
helmet.  Things  were  beginning  to  look 
serious.  The  Humorist  tried  hard  to  re- 
member what  it  was  that  he  had  been  gmng 
to  say  at  this  critical  moment — some  few 
words  of  caution  addressed  to  those  in  whom 
he  was  placing  his  trust;  but  the  attempt  was 
futile.  His  mind  seemed  to  wander.  All  he 
could  think  of  was,  "Never  point  a  loaded 
gun  at  any  one!"  This  was  unsatisfactory 
so  he  gave  it  up. 

He  began  to  feel  strangely  in  the  hands  of 
his  friends,  like  the  bride-groom  at  a  wed- 
ding, or  a  person  that  is  about  to  be  operated 
upon. 

Two  sons  of  the  Mikado  now  placed  the 
helmet  upon  his  shoulders  and  slipped  in 
the  bolts.  They  fell  to  with  the  wrenches, 
and  made  him  fast.  The  helmet  rever- 
berated pleasantly  as  they  banged  and 
pounded  away.  The  weight  of  that  diving 
suit  grew  until  it  threatened  to  tear  his  frame 
apart.  His  shoulders  sagged  until  his 
elbows  touched  the  box  upon  which  he  sat. 
And  his  shoes  didn't  fit. 

He  felt  exactly  the  way  an  iron  dog  looks. 
If  a  dynamite  bomb  had  suddenly  begun  to 
sizz  beneath  the  box  upon  which  he  sat  he 
couldn't  have  moved.  They  attached  the 
life-Une  and  air-hose  to  some  part  of  his 
anatomy  and  stood  off  to  inspect  the  job. 
A  Japanese  gentleman  signified  that  he  was 
to  stand  up.  The  occupant  of  the  suit  told 
him  that  he  thought  he  could  in  time,  as  he 
grew  bigger  and  stronger;  but  they  didn't 
want  to  wait.  Assisted  by  his  costumcrs  he 
stood  upon  his  feet.     They  escorted  him 


serrations  that  purported  to  be  funny,  but 
which  disclosed  a  low  vicious  type  of  mind. 
The  crew  armed  with  monkey-wrenches 
were  hard  at  work  bolting  into  place  the 
simple  iron  guimpc  that  was  an  important 
part  of  the  investment.  Kverybody  seemed 
busy  and  happy  except  the  person  most 
interested .  His  countenance  bore  a  strained 
look. 

He  ci.uldn'l  sec  the  necessity  for  so 
much  hasle  ami  he  wiid  so.  His  remarks 
had  no  effect  whatever.  They  only 
smiled  lirownly  ami  hung  aliimt  his  neck 
fore  and  aft  liy  hiioks  anil  chains,  a  pair  of 
thick   lead    chesl    protectors    that  weighed 
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to  the  side  of  the  boat.  He  lay  down  on  the 
deck  and  the  crew  hoisted  one  leg  at  a  time 
over  the  side,  where  his  feet  rested  upon  a 
very  insecurely  hung  ladder  five  or  six  feet 
long  and  very  slippery.  The  face  plate  was 
not  screwed  in  until  the  last  moment. 

Suddenly  he  was  aware  of  a  short  un- 
compromising-appearing brown  man  stand- 
ing before  him  with  the  plate  held  firmly  in 
his  hands  and  a  sinister  smile  upon  his  face. 
**A11  ready!"  called  the  Host. 

"We'd  better  let  him  down  a  ways"  sug- 
gested the  War  Correspondent,  "then  pull 
him  up  and  take  a  peek  at  him — see  how  he 
looks.  I  think,"  he  added  hopefully,  "he 
has  a  weak  heart." 

So  it  was  agreed  that  as  the  present  can- 
didate was  to  make  an  attempt  to  stay  down 
for  some  time,  thus  retrieving  the  honors  of 
the  day  for  the  Adventurous  Trio,  it  might  be 
well  to  adopt  the  suggestion.  The  Humorist 
was  to  signal  by  a  smile  if  all  was  well. 

His  comrades  shook  him  by  the  hand  and 
told  him  they  were  going  to  miss  him.  The 
Honest  Seaman,  who  really  had  a  kind 
heart,  asked  him  if  he  felt  all  right,  and  the 
Cheerful  Host  told  him  to  breathe  slowly — 
not  to  demand  too  much  air  and  to  keep 
calm.  The  victim  rolled  his  eyes,  they 
being  about  the  only  part  of  him  he  could 
move  conveniently,  and  took  a  last  deep 
breath.  They  began  screwing  the  face  plate 
into  position  and  someone  gave  the  order 
to  pump. 

Immediately  an  intolerable  hissing  as- 
sailed the  Humorist's  ears.  It  was  the  air 
valve  in  the  helmet.  He  felt  the  rubber  suit 
expanding  like  a  balloon.  Taking  his 
courage  in  both  hands  he  cautiously  de- 
scended, feeling  himself  growmg  steadily 
lighter  as  he  became  submerged.  When  he 
reached  the  last  rung  of  the  ladder  he 
paused,  then  with  his  heart  in  his  mouth  he 
stepped  ofiF  and  let  go  his  hold. 

He  sank  slowly.  Then  he  stopped. 
After  a  minute  they  pulled  him  up.  When 
his  face  plate  appeared  above  the  waves  a 
smile  embellished  his  features.  It  was  a 
poor  sort  of  a  smile,  set  and  frozen,  but  it 
was  apparently  satisfactory  to  those  above, 
for  even  while  they  grinned  back  at  him 
their  faces  fell  away  and  he  felt  himself 
going  down,  down  until  the  paralyzing 
thought  assailed  him  that  the  life-line  had 
broken  or  slipped  from  their  hands.  He 
clutched  it.  Then  his  feet  touched  some- 
thing solid  and  he  looked  down. 


He  was  standing  on  a  little  patch  of 
smooth  white  sand  and  all  about  him  were 
shiny  black  kelp-covered  hummocks  of 
rocks.  The  sea-weed  grew  straight  upward 
like  an  open  forest  of  tall  slender  pines  that 
waved  gently  in  the  water  currents.  It  was 
much  lighter  down  there  than  he  had  ex- 
pected, and  greener. 

"Huh!"  he  said,  somewhat  surprised  and 
disappointed.  **It  looks  just  like  the  pic- 
tures in  *The  Water  Babies'."  He  couldn't 
have  told  what  he  had  expected  to  find; 
mermaids  maybe,  but  he  felt  cheated.  He 
tried  moving  about  and  was  amazed  to  find 
how  easily  he  did  so  with  the  great  weight 
of  the  diving  suit  upon  him.  He  discovered 
that  when  he  moved  he  almost  floated.  All 
the  while  he  swallowed  vigorously.  If  he 
neglected  to  do  so  his  ear-drums  threatened 
to  burst.  He  was  very  uncomfortable.  He 
began  to  wonder  how  long  he  had  been  down 
and  wished  he  had  inquired  what  the  limit 
of  safety  was.  Then  he  became  interested 
in  some  fish  that  came  near  him  and  he  sat 
down  upon  a  large  chair-shaped  rock  to 
watch  them.  He  wished  he  had  a  cigar  to 
smoke. 

The  thought  pleased  him  mightily  and  he 
felt  his  nerve  coming  back  to  him.  His 
eyes  rested  upon  a  colony  of  starfish  that 
clung  to  the  rocks.  An  idea  seized  him. 
When  he  is  at  home  the  Humorist  is  the 
proud  possessor  of  a  pair  of  atomies,  a  boy 
and  a  girl,  of  very  tender  years  but  com- 
bative natures.  Whenever  the  Humorist 
arrives  at  home,  no  matter  where  from,  he 
is  at  once  pounced  upon  and  searched  for 
spoils.  He  has  never  dared  disappoint 
them.  At  one  time  and  another  he  has 
carried  home  almost  everything  that  can  be 
hidden  in  a  pocket,  from  pieces  of  wedding 
cake  to  puppies.  Now  when  his  gaze  en- 
countered the  starfish  down  there  under  the 
sea  his  mind,  working  automatically,  bade 
him  gather  two  specimens  to  carry  home  in 
his  pocket  or  take  the  consequences — and 
especially  to  see  that  they  were  of  exactly 
the  same  size  but  not  of  the  same  color. 
There  must  be  difference  without  ad- 
vantage; equality  without  confusion  or, 
experience  had  taught  him,  war  was  bound 
to  ensue. 

He  labored  to  separate  the  creatures  from 
the  rocks.  When  he  stooped  down,  im- 
mediately he  had  a  sensation  that  his  ear- 
drums were  being  pierced  with  red  hot 
irons.    He  worked  hurriedly.    His  breath 
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was  beginniag  to  come  in  short  gasps  and, 
fearful  thought! — his  mouth  was  becoming 
dry!  He  wondered  how  long  he  had  been 
down.  It  must  be  getting  late.  He  reached 
for  the  life-line  and  jerked  four  times,  the 
signal  "Pull  me  up  at  once!"  It  tightened 
in  his  hands.  He  felt  himself  rising.  The 
pressure  grew  steadily  less  and  the  green 
tight  became  brighter. 

Presently  with  almost  a  thrill  he  spied  the 
reddish-brown  bottom  of  the  boat  above 
him  and  then  his  head  rose  out  of  the  water 
beside  the  ladder.  He  grasped  it  and  hung 
on.  Two  of  the  crew  ciung  to  his  helmet 
and  more  laid  hold  of  him  at  various  other 
points  of  vantage,  then  with  a  heave  he  was 
deposited  on  deck. 

They  removed  the  face  plate  and  the  im- 
prisoned Humorist  caught  a  great  breath 
of  coo!  hve  sea  air.  The  helmet  was  un- 
screwed. The  Host  patted  him  on  the 
head,  beaming  joyously  upon  him. 

"Well,  how  was  it?  Want  to  go  down 
again?    I'm  proud  of  you!" 

"It  was  great!"  breathed  the  hero,  keep- 
ing 3  watchful  eye  upon  his  Japanese  maids 
and    smiling    encouragement    while    they 


labored  with  the  monkey-wrenches.  "I'd 
love  to  go  down  again,  but  not  today — it 
must  be  getting  pretty  late.  I  shouldn't 
have  stayed  so  long."  He  cast  a  cautious 
glance  up  at  the  sun  and  halted  suddenly. 
He  seemed  surprised.  It  appeared  to  be 
doing  business  at  about  the  same  old  stand 
where  he  had  lefl  it. 

A  scornful  grin  decorated  the  counte- 
nances of  his  companions.  Then  the  Man 
that  Writes  Sea  Stories  laughed — a  coarse 
low  laugh  that  sounded  bitter,  the  way  bilge- 
water  smells.  It  made  the  Humorist,  who 
was  gently  bom,  shudder. 

He  looked  at  the  hard  stem  faces  about 
him.  "How  long  was  I  down,  anyway?" 
he  asked  a  bit  shaken.  "Was  it  a — er, 
an  hour?" 

"Hear  him!"  screeched  the  War  Cor- 
respondent, and  they  emitted  groans  and 
cat-calls. 

"Well,  how  long  was  I  down?"  demanded 
the  Humorist,  becoming  wrathful. 

"Just  one  minute  and  forty  seconds!" 
they  yelled  in  gleeful  chorus. 

And  this  from  men  whom  he  had  called 
friends ! 


A  Battle  of  the  Wild 


By  Walter  S.  Kers 


WO  hours  till  sunset,  it 
was  somewhat  too  early 
to  expect  the  Sierran  foot- 
hill deer  to  emerge  from 
their  coverts  in  the  high 
chaparral   and   to  timor- 
ously steal  down  to  their 
drinking    places    on    the 
South  Fork  of  the  Ameri- 
can  river.     I    had    just 
taken  a  drink  of  mean, 
greenish     water    at   a     tenderfoot's    gash 
on  the  side  of  the  hill,  which  he  made  in 
"  '49."      The   waterhole   must    have   been 
useless  for  neariy  sixty  years,     1  loitered 
aimlessly  eastward  a  hundred  yards  and, 
waiting  a  lower  sun,   sat  with   my   back 
against  an  oak  tree  to  rest. 

Below  me  there  was  nearly  a  mile  of  the 
long  declivity,  almost  featureless  with  the 
even-growthed  chaparral  to  the  immortal 
liver.  Long  ago  the  forest  tires  and  the 
lumbermen  denuded  these  immense  rounded 
hills,  and  the  vistas  to  the  south  and  south- 
west were  inexpressibly  vast  and  grand. 
The  river  itself  in  the  far  eastern  places, 
touched  here  and  there  by  the  lowering 
sunlight,  turned  golden,  and  where  Otter 
creek  came  royally  in  between  its  majestic 
gates  there  was  a  hillshadowed  breadth 
of  flood  adream  like  a  silvery  lake.  I  in- 
tended to  slip  down  there  a  little  later  and  lie 
in  wait  for  a  chance  shot  at  deer  when  they 
came  at  dusk  to  slake  their  thirst. 

My  Marlin  repeating  ride  lay  carelessly 
across  my  lap,  my  hunting  dog  was  near  and 
the  wild,  picturesque  country  was  hot,  lonely 
and  incredibly  still.  The  region  was  full  of 
mournful  historic  memories  and  I  fell  into 
a  deep  reverie.  Down  there  by  the  bur- 
nished waters,  hooded  with  green,  the  Path- 
finder with  his  starving  Jasons  stumbled 
along,  dazed  from  their  awful  sufferings  in 
the  Nevadan  passes  to  Sutter's  cannoned 
adobe  fort.  And  across  not  more  than  two 
of  the  great  rounded  mountainous  hills  to 
the  southwest  was  that  lone  monument  in 
the  wilderness  to  the  discoverer  of  California 


gold.  High  up  on  the  Hanks  beyond  the 
river,  clinging  like  parasites  yet  at  the  red 
and  yellow  gashes  and  prospect  holes,  were 
the  tumbled  ruins  of  the  cabins  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. I  could  make  out  by  the  denser 
shrubbery  below  me,  worming  along  in 
parallel  course,  the  miner's  earthen  ditches 
that  led  the  far  waters  to  their  placer  mines. 

The  north  Georgetown  mining  district, 
now  spent,  deserted  and  rapt  in  solitude  and 
grandeur,  then  swarmed  with  buoyant  men 
from  beyond  the  deserts  and  oceans  of  the 
world.  The  yellow  waters  sang  joyfully 
along  these  very  ditches,  there  were  lonely 
songs  of  home  at  the  rockers,  men  bad 
turned  to  gophers  in  ten  thousand  shafts  and 
tunnels,  countless  feet  criss-crossed  this 
very  hill,  and  everybody  seemed  mad  with 
the  Yellow  Thirst,  digging,  digging  every- 
where, the  fabulous  pot  of  gold  a  reality  on 
ten  thousand  ralnbowed  hills.  The  tunnels 
and  shafts  soon  after  lost  their  echoes,  the 
ditches  their  song,  the  adventurers  stole  out 
and  the  solitude  came  back  to  its  own. 
Now  the  evening  sun  bathed  the  western 
slopes  with  a  finer  gold  and  the  long  shadows 
of  the  hills  were  slowly  spreading  their  dusk 
in  the  caiions  below. 

In  my  sunlit  place  I  had  not  heard  or  seen 
a  sign  of  life  for  an  hour.  Except  at  my 
hunter's  cabin  five  miles  to  the  eastward 
at  the.  end  of  the  trail  and  at  the  long  de- 
serted Otter  creek  crossing  five  miles  to  the 
west,  where  old  Simmons  the  gopher-miner 
lived  in  his  decrepit  cabin  with  his  stone- 
deaf  wife,  I  do  not  believe  there  was  another 
human  being  within  fifteen  miles. 

The  reverie  obsessed  me  longer  than  I 
meant,  for  the  sun  was  hanging  low  when  I 
turned  to  my  dog.  1  came  to  with  the  sud- 
denness of  a  steel  trap.  He  had  risen  and 
stock-still  was  spreadingly  set.  His  tail 
drooped  and  his  muzzle,  ears  and  eyes  were 
tensely  set  toward  the  spring.  His  bristles 
from  his  tail  to  his  ears  were  up  and  elec- 
trified and,  if  I  am  a  judge  of  a  hunting  dog 
at  all,  my  dog,  though  apparently  ready  to 
fight,  really  was  ready  to  fly.     His  actions 
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were  as  plain  as  day  that  he  was  conscious 
6t  the  presence  of  his  mortal,  natural  enemy. 

It  required  my  second  command  to  make 
him  lie  down  and  be  quiet.  I  poised  my 
Marlin  and,  some  of  his  confidence  restored, 
he  changed  his  snarling  lips  to  a  quick  smile. 
I  do  not  know  why,  though  in  an  open  sunny 
place  and  in  broad  daylight,  that  shivers 
chased  one  another  up  my  spine. 

Not  rising,  not  even  moving,  I  gazed  in- 
tently toward  the  spring.  Through  the  low 
obscuring  bushes  there  were  no  sounds, 
not  a  single  sign  of  life.  I  leaned  back 
against  the  oak  trunk  and  smiled.  The 
scene  to  the  south  and  southwest  was  so 
serene,  inexpressibly  fteautiful  and  peaceful 
that  I  closed  my  dreaming  eyes.  What  an 
endless  big  lost  world  it  was ! 

There  was  a  low  tense  snarl.  Again  I 
looked  at  my  dog  and  wondered  what 
aroused  him  so.  He  was  stiffly  erect  and 
every  muscle  set. 

^'Caesar,  what  the  devil's  the  matter  with 
you?    See  ghosts?"    I  said  vexedly. 

I  did  not  at  all  believe  those  lying  asser- 
tions so  often  told  about  the  miraculous  pre- 
science of  favorite  dogs  in  times  of  unsus- 
pected pern.  I  did  not  have  a  particle  of 
respect  for  those  tales  of  dogs  expressing 
everything  but  human  speech,  when  some 
terrible  danger  impended.  No;  I  always 
believed  a  dog's  a  dog — for  a'  that.  But  I 
could  see  that  Caesar  was  telling  in  dog 
language  with  all  of  hb  might  that  I  should 
not  lullaby  myself.  Something  as  dangerous 
as  a  peeping  devil  bent  on  violent  mischief 
was  dosely  at  hand.  I  sobered  to  some  un- 
suspected danger  at  once.  Contrary  to  all 
of  the  evidence  of  the  time  and  place,  the 
dog  showed  that  death  was  at  hand.  He 
glared  toward  the  spring;  I  stared  in  the 
same  direction.  I  saw  nothing  except  the 
old  dead  pine  over  the  spring;  he  scented, 
perhaps  saw,  a  fearful  enemy.  I  sat  move- 
less but  ready  for  any  emergency;  I  believe 
my  dog  was  ready  to  fly  home. 

The  upper  part  of  an  angling  gray  limb 
of  the  dead  pine  was  obscured  !jy  the  inter- 
vening shrubbery,  but  its  lower  part  where 
it  joined  the  trunk  was  plainly  visible.  Ah ! 
I  saw  something  move.  I  stared,  then 
rubbed  my  eyes  for  surer  vision.  Sh-h! 
I  saw  two  or  three  inches  of  a  sharyily  uj)- 
curved  tail  tip,  three  inches  thick,  the  hair 
excitedly  extended  and  as  black  as  mid- 
night, flipping,  flapping,  out,  l)ack,  slower, 
slower,  like  a  stilling  pendulum. 


Instantly,  even  at  that  distance,  I  knew 
diat  there  was  a  mountain  lion  at  prey  above 
the  spring  awaiting  the  approach  of  its 
victim.  Just  then  that  black  tail  tip  l)e- 
came  still,  the  cat  was  about  to  spring.  My 
lungs  caught  up  my  breast  in  a  great  heave, 
I  jiunped  to  my  feet;  the  cat  sprang. 

I  could  see  nothing  for  a  second;  there 
was  not  a  sight  or  sound.  Then  here  they 
came  tearing  through  the  bushes  and  open 
places  toward  us.  A  huge,  vicious  mountain 
lion,  his  tail  lashing  stiffly,  was  trying  to 
ride  a  tremendous  antlered  buck.  The 
great  cat's  blackish  muzzle  was  deeply 
divided  across  the  deer's  front  shoulders, 
its  paw  over  the  buck's  back,  one  hindfoot  on 
the  ground  and  its  body  curled  like  a  leech 
over  the  victim's  side.  The  buck  was  leap- 
ing and  whirling  sidewise  trying  to  shake 
its  captor  loose,  and  fighting  furiously  for 
its  life.  If  the  great  cat  had  had  a  perfect 
spring  and  mouth-catch  just  behind  the 
buck's  ears,  the  animal  would  have  sunk  on 
its  knees  and  succumbed  before  the  terrible 
cat  had  ridden  it  a  hundred  yards.  But 
the  mountain  lion's  clutch  was  just  in  front 
of  the  buck's  shoulders  and  it  had  not  se- 
cured a  vital  hold. 

The  buck  sprang  sidewise  and  whirled. 
The  cat  was  swung  completely  clear  of  the 
earth  but  its  remorseless  bite  firmly  held. 
The  buck  was  endeavoring  with  all  of  its 
tremendous  agility  and  strength  to  tear  the 
mountain  lion  loose.  The  whirl  of  the  ter- 
rified animal  flung  the  cat  around  in  a  centrif- 
ugal pull,  its  body  slamming  violently 
against  a  dozen-stemmed  manzanita  bush. 
That  instant  the  buck  came  out  of  its  slant- 
ing brace,  set,  and  struck  with  its  knife-like 
front  hoof  at  the  still  clinging  cat. 

Then  the  cat  with  a  muffled  growl  from 
its  closed  jaws,  ferocious  beyond  any 
description,  managed  to  crawl  half-way 
back  on  the  deer.  And  as  it  almost  pulled 
the  buck  over  I  saw  on  the  cat's  side  a  two- 
inch  strip,  perhaps  two  feet  long,  of  curling 
fresh  pelt  hanging  and  flying  around. 

Now  re-commenced  the  struggle  of  the 
buck  to  whirl  the  cat  loose,  an(l  the  cat's 
constant  endeavor  to  keep  away  from  the 
(iefrnsive  h(H)fs  and  to  ride  atop  of  the  buck. 
They  seemc*<l  c(jually  matches  1  in  their 
agility,  strength  and  cunning.  There  was 
the  whirl,  the  hoof  stroke,  the  ( lawing  back 
on  top,  the  bulging  eyes  of  the  buck  with  its 
stertorous  breathing,  the  (untinuous,  muf- 
fled, fierce  growl  of  the  cat  -the  plunging, 
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rearing,  clawing,  dodging,  the  flying  skin, 
the  lashing  tail,  the  crackling  bushes,  the 
leaves  and  pine-needles  flying  everywhere — 
all  made  a  harrowing  picture  of  deadly 
struggle  too  fast  to  see  and  too  horribly  cruel 
and  desperate  ever  to  be  forgotten. 

Though  it  has  taken  many  words  and 
much  time  to  tell  this,  I  do  not  believe  I  have 
half  told  what  happened,  nor  a  greater  time 
than  twenty- five  seconds  had  elapsed  in  this 
vicious  contest.  I  tried  to  fetch  my  gun  in 
certain  aim  at  the  ferocious  cat  a  dozen 
times  in  vain.  They  were  perhaps  within 
forty  feet  of  me  and  my  dog,  and  neither 
suspected  our  presence. 

"Go,  Caesar,'*  I  said,  greatly  excited  but 
not  alarmed.  My  dog  flew  instantly,  and 
his  great,  heavy  jaws  closed  over  the  ham- 
string of  the  buck.  The  dog's  catch  was  so 
sure  and  heavy  that  it  impeded  the  fighting 
deer  in  its  final  whirl  with  the  panther,  and, 
with  the  quickness  of  lightning,  the  cat 
climbed  on  its  victim's  back  and  began  to 
mouth  along  the  buck's  neck  for  a  vital 
crush.  Just  that  instant  too,  I  sent  a 
.40-45  metal  patch  bullet  crashing  through 
the  cat's  brain. 

The  great  cat  slipped  helplessly  off  and 
began  to  die.  "Began"  is  the  only  proper 
word  for  an  experienced  hunter  to  describe 
an  expiring  moimtain  lion.  Its  aimlessly 
flying  talons  a  moment  after  is  it  fatally 
shot  will  demolish  a  whole  gang  of  green 
hunting  dogs  that  may  pile  on  it  in  its  dying 
throes. 

The  maddened  deer  swirled  around  with 
such  tremendous  agility  and  lightning-like 
quickness  that  Caesar's  mouth-hold  was 
torn  loose  and  he  was  flung  across  the  flying 
cat's  claws,  slamming  up  against  the  man- 
zanita  bush.  One  aimless  forefoot  of  the 
dying  cat  accidentally  hit  the  dog's  side 
and  tore  half  of  his  side  skin  off.  Before  he 
could  rise  the  enraged  deer  rose  in  a  great 
leap,  its  forelegs  extended  like  iron  rods 
tipped  with  blades,  and  thrust  them  through 
my  poor  dog's  body.  Then  in  flashlike 
quickness  the  buck  turned  an  antler  down 
and  twisted  my  dog's  body  out  of  all  creature 


semblance  as  it  circled  around  it  twice. 
Although  there  had  been  the  great  roar 
of  the  Marlin,  the  crazed  buck  for  the  first 
time  seemed  to  be  aware  of  my  presence.  I 
have  often  thought  this  encounter  over  and  I 
cannot  understand  it  unless  the  deer  was 
wholly  beside  itself  with  fury  and  fear.  Its 
terrific  defense  against  its  most  feared  four- 
footed  enemies  was  so  nobly  magnificent,  I 
determined  right  then  and  there  to  allow 
that  great,  wounded  buck  to  escape  to  the 
wilds.  Really  I  felt  like  lifting  my  cap  in  its 
honor  as  it  would  slip  away — escape  in  the 
bushes  to  its  mate.  It  had  in  reality  con- 
quered a  huge,  horri]?ly  vicious  mountain 
lion  and  a  powerful  and  skilfully  trained 
hunting  dog.  True,  my  gun  had  killed  the 
panther,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  if  I  and 
my  dog  had  not  interfered  it  would  have 
shaken  the  cat  loose  and  gotten  safely  away. 
Any  hunter  with  a  true  hunter's  heart  for 
unexampled  bravery  would  have  been  noth- 
ing less  than  a  cartridge  pirate  had  he  sent  a 
bullet  through  an  animal  after  a  brave 
defense  like  that. 

Of  course  I  thought  that  as  soon  as  it  was 
aware  of  my  presence  it  would  slip  into  the 
bushes  and  escape.  But  no;  it  hesitated  a 
moment,  then  came  at  me  like  a  whirlwind. 
I  had  just  time  to  dodge  behind  the  oak  out 
of  the  way.  That  was  such  an  instantane- 
ous drive  at  me  I  fear  I  lost  my  presence  of 
mind.  As  the  deer  shot  past  the  oak  bole 
like  lightning,  an  antler  struck  my  gun  and 
knocked  it  out  of  my  hands  a  distance  per- 
haps of  thirty  feet. 

I  never  can  forget  that  life-and-death 
chase  around  the  root  of  that  tree.  It  hardly 
gave  me  time  to  think,  but  I  drew  my  re- 
volver and  fired  into  the  buck's  very  face. 
It  fell  dead  and  I  admit  I  was  so  excited 
that  I  drew  myself  into  the  branches  nearly 
scared  to  death. 

In  all  my  experiences  with  animals  wild 
or  tame,  I  have  never  seen  such  another 
contest,  so  ferocious,  so  desperate  in  a  life- 
and-death  struggle  for  supremacy  and  with 
the  natural  weapons  of  attack  and  defense 
so  unlike. 


To  Each  His  Own 


By  l.ii.Y  A.  LoNi; 


HE  was  a  "nubbin."  He  was  so 
undersized,  so  wizened  and  shriv- 
eled and  shrunken,  that  people 
in  the  street  looked  at  him  with 
derision,  witli  curiosity,  or  with 
compassion,  according  to  the  degree  of  their 
spiritual  development.  The  kindest  pre- 
tended not  to  notice  him.  He  was  grateful 
for  the  pretense,  but  it  never  imposed  on  him. 
He  knew.    And,  generally,  he  was  right. 

The  Nubbin,  who  had  been  hopefully 
baptized  some  thirty  years  before  as  Sylvan 
Dewberry,  was,  by  the  irony  of  fate  and  the 
provision  of  a  deceased  uncle,  the  owner  of 
a     small     shop  i 

wherda  be  sold  I     j 

second  -  hand 

books  and    new  = 

magfl"'"^  to  a 
public  wbich 
■eemed  myriad- 
eyed  and  cruelly 
given  to  light 
laughter.  The 
shop  had  been 
skilfully  ar- 
ranged with  a 
raised  run -way  _.  _^:: 
back  of  the  long  '~^^--^^~ 
counter,  so  that 
Dewberry  could  .  - 
slip  back  and 
forth  when  wait- 
ii^  on  his 
tomers  without 
calling  especial 
attention 
fact  that  on  a 
common  level  he 
could  have 
walked  under  the 
average  man's 
out-stretched 
arm.  But  occa- 
sionally it  became 
necessary  to  step 
out  into  the  open 


lis  cus-         ■     .-r 


part  of  the  shop.  Those  were  occasions  to  be 
anticipated  with  terror  and  jemembered  with 
agony.  The  trouble  was  that  Dewberry 
had  never  Iwcome  used  to  himself.  His 
regular  customers  came  to  take  his  stature 
for  granted.    He  never  did. 

One  day  a  motor-car  slopped  before  his 
door  and  a  Beautiful  l.^y,  in  widow's  garb, 
stepped  out  of  it  and  came  into  his  shop. 
He  had  never  seen  her  before. 

"Have  you  the  Lady's  Realm?"  she 
asked,  without  !<eeming  to  glance  at  Dew- 
berry yet  with  the  most  courteous  recogni- 
tion of  him.  Her  voice  filled  the  room  with 
a  sudden  sweet- 
I  I    I  ness.     "Oh,  yea, 

I      I  I  see  you  have. 

And     the     new 
Lemurian  is  out 
I'll     take    tbat, 
too.    And  —  let 
me    see."      She 
hovered    like    a 
humming  bird 
over  his  parterre 
of  magazine  cov- 
ers, and  began  to 
gather     up     an . 
armful. 
(        "Isn't   it    be- 
■,    wildering    to 
I    choose?    I  want 
I    them    all.      I 
' ,  wonder  if  Ihh  is 
good.    Oh,  what 
a  dear  doll  to  be 
cut    outl"     She 
umed  the  pages, 
Klancing  here  and 
there,    choosing, 
laying  aside. 

"I'll  lake  all  of 

these"  she  said  at 

last,  and   smiled 

happily  at    him 

■  —  over  the  counter. 

1 '  It  was   the  first 


3IO 
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time  that  she  had  really  looked  at  him, 
and  it  was  the  moment  he  had  been 
shrinkingly  awaiting.  But  by  some  fine 
instinct  she  had  looked  straight  into 
his  eyes  and  she  seemed  to  see  nothing 
else.  Dewberry  had  good  eyes,  for  all  their 
wistfulness.  She  looked  into  them  longer 
than  she  could  ordinarily  have  looked  at  a 
mere  salesman  across  a  counter. 

"We  are  going  into  the  cotmtry  for  a 
month'*  she  said  the  next  minute,  with  the 
most  charming  friendliness.  "That*s  why 
I  am  getting  so  many  different  kinds. 
There  must  be  something  for  each  one  in 
the  family,  and  we  have  tastes  so  different ! 
People  are  so  different,  you  know !  But  isn't 
it  fortunate  they  are?  The  comers  to  be 
filled  in  the  world  are  so  different,  it  would 
be  tragic  if  we  were  all  alike.  Each  one  can 
do  some  thing  better  than  anyone  else. 
Now  my  boy  is  crazy  about  sailing,  and  I 
am  afraid  of  the  water.  Have  you  any- 
thing on  water  craft?" 

"Yes"  said  Dewberr}'. 

"Oh,  he  will  like  this!  Fll  take  all  of 
these"  she  said,  trying  to  gather  up  the 
magazines  she  had  selected.  There  were 
too  many  and  they  slipped  to  the  floor. 

"Oh!"  she  protested. 

It  was  the  moment  Dewberr}'  had  fore- 
seen, but  no  prevision  could  make  it  less 
acute  in  its  actuality. 

"Let  me  put  them  in  your  car  for  you" 
he  said,  coming  down  in  front  of  the  shield- 
ing counter.  His  wizened  little  face  showed 
no  emotion,  but  something  back  of  his 
shrinking  eyes  seemed  to  shiver. 

"Thank  you.  That  will  be  a  help,  as  I 
am  driving  myself." 

She  floated  to  the  door  and  Dewberry 
followed,  loaded  down  with  her  purchases. 
He  knew  that  he  made  a  figure  utterly  ab- 
surd, but  the  ladv  did  not  seem  to  see  either 
his  absurditv  or  him.  It  was  wonderful  how 
oi)livious  she  could  be.  Only  at  the  last, 
as  she  was  readv  to  start  the  machine,  she 
turned  for  another  deep  look  into  his  eyes. 

"I  shall  come  here  for  my  magazines 
when  we  are  back  in  town''  she  said.  "You 
have  everything  so  nicely  arranged." 

Then  she  ncxlded  brightly  and  was  gone. 
The  sun  might  have  been  eclipsed  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  for  all  the  light  that  was  left 
in  Dewberry's  shop. 

There  is  something  of  the  miraculous  in 
all  human  contacts — something  not  to  be 
explained  by  the  known  laws.     From  the 


moment  she  looked  past  his  shrunken  body 
and  straight  into  his  eyes,  Dewberry  loved 
the  Beautiful  Lady  whose  name  he  did  not 
know  with  a  devotion  like  that  of  a  pure- 
hearted  boy  or  a  medieval  knight.  All  his 
life  he  had  been  starved  of  emotion  without 
knowing  it.  Now  romance  burst  into  bloom 
in  his  heart  like  some  night-blooming  flower 
of  overpowering  sweetness.  For  days  he 
attended  to  the  wants  of  his  customers  with 
an  absent  mind,  for  his  thoughts  were  busy 
recalling  the  curve  of  her  lip,  the  droop  of 
her  eyelid,  the  way  in  which  her  veil  fell  in 
delicate  folds  past  her  ear.  How  swift  and 
direct  the  motions  of  her  hands  1  How  won- 
derful her  voice !  "I  shall  get  my  magazines 
of  you  when  we  are  back  in  town !" 

Who  were  "we?"  She  had  a  boy  who 
was  crazy  about  sailing,  and  he  guessed  at 
a  little  girl,  since  she  had  chosen  one  maga- 
zine for  its  colored  doll-page.  And  she  was 
a  widow.  Dewberry  fell  silent  at  that, 
stirred  by  strange  emotions  that  he  did  not 
understand.  Even  love  as  ethereal  as  his 
carries  its  dark  shadow  of  jealousy.  Who 
was  the  man  for  whom  she  wore  that  sha- 
dowing veil?    Did  she  love  him  still? 

How  wise  she  was!  Her  words  were 
apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.  To 
preserve  her  sayings  he  chose  the  most  ex- 
quisite blank-book  he  could  find  in  which 
to  inscribe  them.  They  were  all  vivid 
enough  in  his  memory  now,  but  suppose  he 
should  some  time  come  to  be  imcerlain 
whether  she  had  said  this  first,  or  that;  or 
lose  the  memory  of  the  soft  inflection  that 
had  lifted  her  voice  just  there!  It  was  not 
to  be  risked.  And  night  after  night  he  went 
to  sleep  with  her  words  in  his  mind — ""We 
have  different  corners  in  the  world  to  fill — 
tragic  if  we  were  all  alike — I  shall  get  my 
magazines  of  you  when  we  are  back  in 
town—." 

Love  is  a  torch,  lighting  up  for  the  soul 
the  mysteries  of  its  path.  Up  to  this  time 
Dewberry  had  felt  the  peculiar  isolation 
of  his  lot  as  a  cruel  fate  and  he  had  resented 
it  with  a  bitterness  that  approached  hatred. 
But  now,  under  the  illumination  of  the  new 
sentiment  which  flooded  his  beings  the 
tragcH:ly  of  his  lot  went  far  beyond  anything 
so  petty  as  resentment.  He  was  awed  by  the 
disaster  which  had  befallen  him  befose  he 
had  come  to  knowledge.  Why  ahould  it 
have  been  made  so  impossiUe  (ix  Ub  ^ 
ever  to  reach  her?  Why  should  1 
been  singled  out  for  this  iDBSt 


with  a  capacity  which  he  now  first  guessed 
for  happiness?  If  he  had  only  licen  like 
the  average  man,  not  favored  but  merely 
not  handicapped,  how  he  would  have 
laughed  at  the  power  of  the  worlil  to  keep 
him  from  her!  And  now — (he  thoujjht  of 
loving  her  was  as  absurd  as  his  body  was. 

Then  he  tried  to  fortify  his  soul  with 
philosophy,  for  a  dealer  in  second-hand 
books  has  ample  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  best  philosophic  thought 
of  the  ages!  And  Kpictetus  and  Marcus 
Aurelius  taught  him  to  scorn  self-pity  in- 


deed; l)Ul  there  were  times  when  every 
lilier  of  his  being  cried  out  for  happiness 
and  would  not  be  content  with  philosophy. 
Then  he  turned  to  the  cherished  lnMik  which 
held  the  (Joldcn  Sayings  of  his  l^idy.  "I 
shall  come  here  for  my  mugazinesl"  That 
held  pure  joy  upon  which  <ine  could  rest 
for  h<iurs.  "We  arc  alt  different,  Iwcause 
we  must  till  different  corners  in  the  world." 
What  dill  Kpictelus  ever  say  that  meant  as 
much  as  that?  It  was  a  mysterious  and 
hidden  saying,  but  iloubiless  all  the  more 
profound  because  it  si-emiil  so  irreconc 
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X  • V-.     Mow  oouid  ihc  iiX\:i 

• V    -!u-  'Kui  nakI  ii.  but 

■  ,  .1  't   'k    :v\v^ui.:*.\i   :iis  ua- 


«     1  . 


■  ■ 

'.    .     ',  k  .lu.      VmvI  '.K»iL  would  be 

I      li  *v  I.  'u^i  UK»  iouj:  to  wait. 

•  i.,».    I  'iu«:»Lh  u»i:  prv'panition, 

.  .  .  >.  k 

\         .    v !    I'i.  'u  ••ui^^  her  s».H»ner  than  he 

.        k.;      li  u.ii  v»Mo  ovciiing  early,  at 

.  .    ,.  1.  1  l\^v  vii\  vlo>i>l  his  shop  and 

..  .x.ix    •;    ;'i:si  sirivis  lo  the  lx>ard- 

',       .  .^;,A'> 'k- x.ilU\l  home.    Repassed 

.    \     ,  I    .1  v«:k-  v»t  ihc  nuiol  streets^  and  on 

..  .Ml.'  i!ku-  wasaliijht  in  the  Sunday- 

,  .  .'  xMi;  .hkI  ihc  \oicosof  children  came 

;,  iS.wuuUms.    l)owl>errv'wasthank- 

...I  iSv'  x;u»\\iii>'  shadows  which  folded 
\  ,,  ixx  i\  iioiu  the  notice  of  the  two  ladies 
^, '.  .  .  ipu-  up  in  an  electric  brougham. 
\  ',. .».  »vioie  he  s;iw,  his  pulses  leaped,  and 
\u  '^«|^^^  U  w;is  his  lady  who  had  stepped 
x.vu  ^o  li^hily  and  had  gone  into  the  room 
wiuu*  the  children  were. 

\'\w  darkness  dazzled  about  him,  and  he 
\\e»\t  on  without  thought  of  his  direction. 
Nhr  was  in  town!  She  was  here,  near  him! 
llo  ivinuHl  on  his  steps.  She  would  come 
out.  Me  must  see  her  again,  no  matter  how 
loni;  he  wailed,  no  matter  anything!  He 
waikinl  past  her  car  twice  before  he  ven- 
turctl  ti>  put  his  hand  for  a  moment  on 
the  handle  of  the  dfK)r  where  her  gloved 
hand  had  rested.  Would  it  be  pos.sible  for 
him  to  see  her  without  being  seen  when  she 
came  out  of  the  church?  He  kH)ke<l  al)out 
to  judge  how  near  he  might  venture  to  place 
himself.  The  narrow  high  windows  of  the 
church,  mere  slits  in  the  stone  walls,  gave 
no  opportunity  to  sec  what  was  going  on 
inside.  It  was  a  children's  festival,  he 
gathered,  for  the  shrill  little  voices  came 
through  the  windows  at  intervals  in  waves 
of  song.  He  walkcfl  up  and  down  on  the 
sidewalk,  listening  when  the  sounds  welled 
out,  wailing  for  the  moment  when  she  should 
come  again. 

Then  suddenly  there  was  another  sound 
than  the  singing  of  the  children — undefined 
at  first,  l)Ul  suggestive  of  terror  even  before 
it  had  a  meaning.  Dewberry  started  and 
listened, bewildered  and  .strangely  frightened. 
Then  a  pale  ril)bon  of  smoke  waved  from 
one  of  the  windows,  and  he  understood — 


even  before  a  stream  of  panic-stricken 
people  came  tumbling  from  the  door. 

"We  must  get  the  children  from  the  rear! 
There's  no  getting  through  that  mob"  a 
man  cried.  He  ran  around  bv  the  side  of 
the  church  and  Dewberr>-  followed  him. 
It  seemc<l  at  the  moment  the  only  thing  to 
do.  But  when  the  bareheaded  man  jerked 
open  the  side  door,  a  torrent  of  drt  and 
smoke  against  which  no  man  could  stand 
leaped  forth. 

A  strangled  oath  came  from  the  man's 
lips  as  he  slammed  the  door  shut  to  check 
the  draft. 

"There  are  children  in  there"  he  cried 
aloud.    ".And  these  windows — " 

"Lift  me  up"  said  Dewberr}'  imperiously. 
''I  am  small.  Maybe  I  can  squeeze 
through."  It  was  the  first  time  in  his  life 
he  had  mentioned  his  size  without  self- 
consciousness. 

It  was  a  time  for  forlorn  hopes,  not  for 
words.  The  man  lifted  Dewberry  on  his 
shoulder  to  the  level  of  the  stained-glass 
window,  and  Dewberry  broke  the  glass  in 
with  a  heavy  clasp  knife  which  he  took  from 
his  pocket.  Five  children,  frightened  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  tears,  were  on  a 
raised  bench  just  below  the  window,  and  as 
Dewberry  looked  in  they  seemed  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  of  llames.  He  dropped 
down  among  them  and  they  all  clung  to 
him  at  once. 

"We  are  going  out  by  the  window"  he 
said  cheerily.  *'I  came  to  show  you  the 
way.    Here,  the  little  girls  first — up  you  go !" 

His  strong  arms  swung  the  smallest  to 
the  broad  ledge  of  the  window,  and  by  the 
way  in  which  she  was  instantly  pulled 
through  he  understood  that  his  helper  on 
the  outside  was  prepared  to  support  him. 
The  second  was  heavier,  and  it  took  longer 
to  get  her  through  the  narrow  space,  but  the 
third  went  out  like  a  .singed  butterfly.  And 
it  was  time,  for  though  Dewl>erry  had  made 
a  shield  of  his  small  l)ody  to  protect  the 
children,  he  had  to  crush  out  the  fire  which 
had  already  caught  in  the  clothes  of  the  two 
boys  before  he  helped  them  up  to  the  ledge. 
The  last  turned  at  the  moment  of  safety. 

"How  will  you  get  up?" 

"(jo  on  I  ()o  on  I"  urged  Dewberry.  The 
fire  was  dropping  in  flakes  about  him.  He 
made  a  leap,  caught  the  ledge  with  his 
fingers,  and  miraculously  kept  his  hold  till 
a  hand  grasped  his  wrist  and  pulled  him  up. 
The  flames  followed  him  through  the  win- 


^.^gMid  dung  you  did"  she 
.«,.-.  :iv«bled,  though  she  tried 


V    %'    >> 


s"* 


.»; 


tv.    N'  vx*ukl  not 


\r» 


\»:  .1  moment, 
'\.,^''^K  >^'.  a»*wn  beside 
t  ■  -*-  si^^^*  cheer. 
i\.  *v/.:  onoui^h  to  hear 

.    '  /ki    ,t:v  Mid  about  you? 
'*  .    .• 

^^      *'\.\    .,..:;^"lVwberr>'strug- 

..  ;v  '-^'^  ius>t\i  over  the  doc- 
nV  .-nKworol  smilingly. 
*     '  '  ./...,  all     You  want  to  know 

I.  x,vms  ihal  the  fire  caught 

•     ■'     "^  ...j\;,»i  a  sirong  headway  before 

'         .\.x^-:ol.     rho  first  sign  of  danger 

■      \  >.    .   .  '.'  iiro  broke  through  the  floor 

'"  ■  '\  '  .    !i^\  xMijo.    Of  course  there  were 

,  \    ;..,:   moihors  in  the  audience  who 

.-.  ,"  !«:  ilio  children  and  most  of  them 
,y  V  ••■•..Vl  ihrouiih  the  flames,  but  the  five 
"l  .\!v\.-vl  wore  in  the  rear  and  they  were 
''...*\v^  !*v  the  falling  in  of  the  stage.  For- 
t.^M.iulv  iiicy  climbed  upon  the  bench  under 
[*K'  wiiulow.  But  it  was  all  terribly  swift. 
l:\^ui  h;ul  been  a  minute  l^er  you  would 
h.iM*  boon  too  late." 

Powbcrry's  eyes  were  still  asking,  and  the 
dvH  lor  answered. 

••Mrs.  Illingway  is  waiting  to  see  you. 
She  is  the  mother  of  two  of  the  children  you 
saveil.  I  am  going  to  let  her  come  in  now." 
1  )owl)erry  did  not  guess  what  the  permission 
sijinit'ieil. 

So  it  was  he  saw  his  lady  again.  She 
came  in  swiftly,  softly,  and  bent  down  to 
take  his  hand  in  both  her  own.  He  looked 
up  into  the  heaven  of  her  eyes  and  did  not 
care  to  speak. 


..1*^- 


.   j^aic  i  aJwuld  have  had  the  chance !" 
.^..iiomi.     "Was  that  the  \>oy  who  is 

^ .  i^KSi:  sailing — the  one  who  stood  by 

^^  c  :is<  ^*t  and  then  stopped  to  think  of 
K  .*  I  >hould  get  out?" 

Ve2k  that  was  Will"  she  said,  still  holding 
»is  hands.  **He  is  nine — quite  old  enough 
V  remember  you  all  his  life.  P^lsie  is  only 
nve.  She  was  the  one  you  lifted  up  first. 
She  is  little,  but  we  will  never  let  her  forget. 
We  ^"iU  tell  her  al:K>ut  you  until  she  knows 
you  as  she  does  her  prayers."  She  was 
smiling  at  him  steadily,  though  he  saw  the 
radiance  of  her  eyes  through  a  mist. 

**They  won't  mind  my  being  so  little,  will 
they?"  he  asked  an.xiously. 

She  did  not  answer,  and  he  ran  on  un- 
heedingly,  strangely  pressed  with  the  idea 
that  there  was  much  to  sav — a  whole  life- 
time  of  explanations — and  little  time. 

**Do  you  rememl>er  what  you  said  that 
day — that  we  all  were  different  because  we 
had  different  places  to  fill?  I  couldn't  think 
of  anything  I  could  do  or  be  that  would 
amount  -to  anything  in  the  world,  but  of 
course  I  knew  it  must  be  so,  because  you 
said  it.  And  all  the  time  it  was  mv  smallness, 
which  I  thought  made  me  useless  I  That 
was  what  let  me  get  through  the  window.  A 
man  couldn't  have  done  it,  vou  know"  he 
added,  struggling  to  lift  himself  in  his 
eagerness.  "It  needed  just  me,  with  my 
little  body,  and  yet  with  grown-up  brains, 
you  know." 

**I  know"  she  said  gently.  ^'Xo  one  else 
could  have  done  it — no  one  in  the  world." 

*\\nd  thev  were  \oiir  children  I"  he  said. 
That  sense  of  pressure  was  increasing.  He 
must  make  haste  if  he  would  siiv  what 
he  wished.  He  tried  to  steady  his  thoughts 
by  l(X)king  into  her  eyes.  "Vou  don't 
know  it,  but  vou  are — wonderful  to  me. 
That  day  you  came — I  knew  then  that 
in  another  world  where  I  might  be  differ- 
ent I  would  have  been  something  to  you. 
Vou  looked  at  me,  you  know — right  into 


mv  eves.'' 


With  a  sudden  effort  he  lifted  himself  on 
his  elbow. 

**Vour  children  I"  he  said,  exultantly. 
"Wasn't  that  wonderful?  It  was  worth  pay- 
ing for  with  the  lifetime  that  went  before." 

Then  he  sank  back  with  a  smile  of  per- 
fect peace.    He  had  come  into  his  o\mi. 


Iba  faaait  of  FresDO  coontr  !■  > 


It  plain  or  v&Ilrr  intoreected  by  the  San  Joaquin  and  Klnsi  il 


The  San  Joaquin  an  Irrigated  Empire 

Fresno  County  Offers  a  Man  a  Man's  Share  of  Prosperity 

By  A.  J.  Wells 


TEIE  booklet  for  this  county,  and  the  very  full 
and  complete  article  in  LiilU  Farms  magazine, 
bf  Mr.  Robertson,  the  secrclaiy  of  t1>e  chamber  of 
CODUnetce,  will  answer  most  questions  about  lands 
and  opportunities  in  Fresno  counly,  and  we  need 
not  m^ie  this  article  a  rehash  of  accessible  facts. 


1m  question  runs  below  the  surface.     It  takes 

I   upon    a    world    problem.     More    than    forty 

S    ago    George     Eliot    wrolc:    '  The    greatest 

n  in  the  world  is  this,  how  to  give  e^'ery  man 

I  share  of  what  goes  on  in  life."     And  she 

added;    "Not    a   hog's  share,    and    not    a    dog's 

It  la  a  baid  nut,  btit  the  nation  is  beginning  to  try 
to  ciack  it.  A  little  opening  la  made  in  getting 
people  back  to  the  land,  and  in  preparing  people 
to  ffrt  more  out  of  the  land.  The  World's  Work 
^tpwtnm  (howa  that  a  multitude  d  people  want 
bum-Imiiea  and  dt>  — *  ' ' —  *■  Cud  Ihtm. 

tUaiiaaeieaaP  t  articles. 

Hmj  an  An  tha  i  wants  to 


know.  They  lelate  also  to  the  development  of  m- 
sources  where  (heie  is  still  good  land  unoccupied 
and  unproductive  at  fair  rates. 

Arc  these  repttsentalions  trustworthy?  They 
are  not  inspired  by  personal  interests.  An  editorial 
ii\  the  World's  Work  says  of  this  general  publicity 
work:  "The  writers  ♦  •  •  are  getting  further 
and  further  from  the  vocabulary  and  the  point-of- 
view  of  the  typical  real-estate  agent;  tbey  have  less 
and  less  of  the  'boom'  tone  and  more  and  more  of 
the  tone  of  the  practical  student  of  country  life. 
The  best  of  this  matter  makes  a  good  prcliminaiy 
guide.  It  tells  a  man  enough  general  facts  to  enabfe 
him  to  make  up  his  mind  whether  he  cares  to  in- 
spect the  neighborhood." 

The  reader  of  this  descriptive  matter  need  not  be 
credulous,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  shut 
his  eyes  in  bUnd  unbelief.  Paul  said  that  "the 
Creliatis  were  always  liars,"  hut  the  Calilomians 
arc  not  lineal  descendants.  We  put  it  so  becatiae 
California  stories  seem  to  lax  the  average  capacity 
fur  as!umilalion.  Make  a  note  of  this;  that  Cali- 
fornia is  a  country  not  subject  to  the  general  law 
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climatic  condition  insures  also 
a  wide  range  ot  products  and 
several  crops  during  the  season. 


Fresno  county  is  large,  hav- 
ing 603  s  square  miles,  ot 
3,861,400  acres  o£  land.  It 
lies  squarely  across  the  vast 
valley,  from  the  western  foot- 
hills of  the  Coast  mountains 
to  the  crest  of  the  Sierra.  It 
has  all  kinds  of  land,  and  a 
great  variety  of  climate. 

In  so  great  an  area  of  valley 
soil,  there  is,  of  course,  some 
that  is  undesirable.  But  the 
origin  of  the  valley  soils  insures 
a  general  richness  and  depth 
almost  uncqualed.  Geologists 
call  this  valley  a  "sea-liough," 
and  we  are  asked  to  think  of 
it  as  once  a  great  body  of 
water.  The  writer  has  seen 
sharks'  teeth  taken  from  a  depth 
of  700  feet  toward  the  head  of 
the  valley,  and  Imrings  show 
immense  depth  of  soil.  It  came 
in  from  the  mountains;  it  was 
deposited  by  the  streams;  it  is 

finely  selected  and  commingled.  Uonutiful  trees  anrt  hnnrt.w 

Nature's   way   of   making   soil  charm  K 

cannot    be     improved    upon, 
and  this  valley  the  writer  characterized   years  ago      the  vast  fountains  under  the  valley  will  be  kept  full 
as  the  "Western  Valley  of  the  Nile,"     It  is  such.  The   topography  of  the   county  insures  two  or 

but  %'asler,  and  because  of  the  greater  enterprise  three  resources  that  will  abide;  forests  in  the  Sierra 
of  (he  farmers  that  arc  coming  into  it  to  till  it  and  that  will  be  renewed  for  all  lime;  orange  lands  in  the 
fill  it  with  homes,  it  will  far  outstrip  the  historic  Nile  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  that  will  be  developed,  and  a 
valley  as  a  productive  center.  The  pulse  of  the  world  vast  area  of  Ml  lands  in  the  western  part  of  the 
beats  by  centuries,  and  a  few  hundred  years  hence  county  that  are  now  a  great  source  of  wealth. 
every  foot  of  this   valley  will   be  tilled,  and  what  The  orange  and  lemon  lands  about  Mt.  Campbell 

we  pay  for  a  farm  now  our  descendants  will  pay      and  northward  will  in  time  constitute  a  great  citrus 
for  an  acre.  district.     It  is  now  sufficiently  developed  to  prove 

The  natural  conditions  will  not  change.  The  its  quality,  both  of  soil  and  climate,  and  a  region 
climate  will  abide,  and  the  water  in  the  hills.  The  where  lands  are  now  low  in  price  will  by  and  by  be 
reservoirs  of  snow  will  be  annually  renewed,  and      occupied   and   every    lo-acre  grove  will  produce  a 
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SIXTY  thousand  dollars  was  the  total  value  of 
the  prizes  offered  to  farmers  at  the  annual  Van- 
couver Exhibition  held  in  August  at  Vancouver, 
B.  C.  As  a  result,  the  agricultural  display  was  one 
of  the  most  complete  ever  gotten  together  in  Amer- 
ica. Another  result,  due  largely  to  this  factor,  was 
that  the  attendance  exceeded  all  hopes  of  the  organ- 
izers. 

The  mineral  display  was  amazingly  complete,  the 
total  value  of  the  exhibits,  gathered  from  all  over 
British  Columbia,  being  $50,000. 

Nor  were  the  sporting  opportunities  of  British 
Columbia  overlooked.  A  feature  of  this  department 
was  a  series  of  daily  driving  matinees.  Prizes  aggre- 
gating $21,500  were  hung  up. 

The  grounds  of  the  exhibition,  Hastings  Park,  are 
said  to  have  no  equal  in  Canada.  This  annual  ex- 
hibition has  done  much  to  develop  the  natural  possi- 
bilities of  one  of  the  richest  portions  of  America. 


Here  is  a  point  worth  consideration.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  editorial  printed  recently  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle: 

"Iowa  has  not  viewed  with  pleasure  the  tendency 
of  her  people  to  emigrate  to  California,  but  that 
affords  no  excuse  for  misrepresenting  climatic  con- 
ditions in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  During  the 
recent  visit  of  the  Shriners  there  were  some  welcome 
rains,  and  that  has  given  an  excuse  for  knocking. 
The  Shriners  apparently  forgot  that  one  swallow 
does  not  make  a  summer,  but  there  are  plenty  of 
lowans  who  have  made  their  homes  in  Los  Angeles 
and  other  parts  of  California  who  can  set  their 
friends  at  home  straight  in  the  matter  of  sunshine, 
fruit  and  flowers  and  where  to  find  them." 


Salt  Lake  county,  Utah,  is  now  the  nation's  chief 
commercial  ore  smelting  center,  its  four  mammoth 
plants  employing  2500  men,  having  a  combined 
pay-roll  of  $2,250,000.  The  total  investment  in 
these  plants  is  $12,250,000,  besides  the  capital 
represented  by  lands,  mining  claims  and  mines.  The 
county  has  a  treatment  capacity  of  11,700  tons  daily. 

Utah  is  the  third  state  in  the  Union  in  the  pro- 
duction of  lead  ores,  second  in  the  production  of 
silver,  fourth  in  copi)er  and  sixth  in  gold.  Last 
year  the  total  value  of  ores  smelted  was  $15,000,000: 
the  1912  total  will  be  greater. 


Within  a  few  months  a  new  line  of  steamers  will 
connect  Vancouver  and  Melbourne.  The  line  will 
be  put  in  operation  by  the  state  of  Victoria,  Atiilnifia, 
it  is  announced.  The  New  South  W&tet 
ment  also  has  its  eye  on  the  Pacific  Ccm 
recently  entered  into  an  agieement  ^ 
FrandiCQ  Unc. 


Every  old  sailor,  they  say,  has  two  ambitions:  to 
ride  horseback  and  to  own  a  farm.  Ten  years  ago 
Chris  Tharson,  then  fifty-four  years  old,  decided 
he  had  had  enough  of  the  sea.  He  had  become  in- 
terested in  horticulture  in  the  leisure  moments  of 
Mediterranean  cruises,  but  he  looked  to  California  for 
the  best  results.  So  he  got  a  berth  for  San  Francisco. 
In  the  Sacramento  valley,  in  Shasta  county,  he  found 
a  run-down  orchard.  Tharson  had  only  $180  cash, 
but  he  leased  the  farm,  agreeing  to  pay  the  owner 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  gross  income  and  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  purchase  at  any  time  for  $45  an  acre. 
In  a  little  while  he  bought  the  place.  He  rooted  out 
all  defective  trees,  gave  the  soil  the  attention  it 
needed,  and  built  the  property  up.  The  ranch  em- 
braces 308  acres,  planted  to  pears,  peaches  and 
prunes.  A  decade  ago  it  was  worth  less  than  $14,000. 
Today  it  is  worth  $60,000  cash,  and  is  paying  ten  per 
cent  interest  on  that  valuation.  The  owner  would 
not  sell  at  $200  an  acre.  This  year  his  fifty  acres  of 
French  prunes  will  net  him  $250  an  acre.  As  skipper 
of  this  ranch,  Tharson  is  making  more  money  than 
he  could  as  captain  of  a  crack  Atlantic  liner. 

There  is  a  moral  in  this  little  tale. 


Between  now  and  191 5,  $154,428,985  will  be  spent 
in  San  Francisco  on  public  and  semi-public  works. 
This  is  exclusive  of  all  private  building  operations. 

The.  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
Company  leads  the  list  with  $17,500,000.  The  state 
appropriations  for  the  fair  add  $12,000,000,  the 
foreign  appropriations  $20,000,000  and  county  ap- 
propriations at  least  $500,000,  making  the  fair 
total  $50,000,000. 

Other  items  in  the  list  are:  Harbor  improvements, 
$9,000,000;  civic  center  and  city  hall,  $8,800,000; 
opera-house,  $1,000,000;  Carnegie  library,  $750,000; 
tunnel  under  Twin  Peaks,  $3,500,000;  Fillmore 
street  tunnel,  $2,000,000;  Stockton  street  tunnel, 
$1,000,000;  schools  (bonds  issued)  $788,145;  poly- 
technic high  school,  $355,346;  municipal  Geary 
street  railway,  $451,033;  Market  street  extension 
of  same,  $120,000;  sewer  work  (bonds  issued) 
$503,754;  city  and  county  hospital,  $230,725;  gar- 
bage incinerators,  $190,413;  fire  houses  and  police 
stations,  $180,000;  fire  protection,  $48,000;  United 
States  sub-treasury,  $500,000. 


San  Francisco,  according  to  recent  figures,  is  the 
fifth  wealthiest  city  of  the  country  and  has  the  lowest 
percentage  of  mortgage  indebtedness.  Despite  the 
$3,000,000  street  railway  bonds,  the  $45,000,000 
water-tupply  bonds  and  the  $18,000,000  bonds  for 
meral  improvements,  San  Francisco  has  a  k>wer 
ncentage  of  bonded  debt  to  the  assessed  valuation 
«Ban  any  larger  city. 
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Sunset,  the  Pacific  MontMy 


Paul  Shoup,  the  new  president  of  the  Pacific 
Electric  Railway,  on  the  day  he  assumed  that  office 
in  Los  Angeles  said  in  an  interview: 

"The  interurban  system  of  the  Pacific  Electric 
makes  one  community  out  of  Los  Angeles  and  its 
neighboring  sections.  The  Pacific  Electric  carries 
a  greater  number  of  passengers  annually  than  all 
the  steam  roads  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to- 
gether. It  operates  some  2600  trains  in  and  out  of 
Los  Angeles.  These  figures  are  striking  in  that  they 
illustrate  what  great  flow  of  traffic  there  is  between 
the  business  center  of  Los  Angeles  and  its  suburban 
districts  and  what  a  single  day's  interruption  of  such 
traffic  would  mean. 

"Unquestionably,  southern  California  is  propor- 
tionately growing  at  an  unequaled  rate,  but  the 
Pacific  Electric  Railway  Company  is  keeping  abreast 
of  this  progress.  There  has  been  no  time  in  the 
history  of  the  company  when  expenditures  under 
way  or  authorized  were  greater  than  they  are  now. 

"Our  lines  will  connect  Los  Angeles  with  the 
thriving  communities  of  Lordsburg,  Pomona,  Up- 
land and  Ontario  by  September  ist,  adding  some 
30,000  people  to  the  suburban  zone  of  this  city,  and 
in  less  than  a  year  our  lines  will  be  completed  to  San 
Bernardino,  Riverside,  Colton,  Redlands,  High- 
lands, Rialto,  Etiwanda,  Cucamonga,  lomosa,  Her- 
mosa  and  Highgrove,  making  another  addition  of 
fully  70,000  people  and  a  territory  destined  to  have 
within  ten  years  double  that  population. 

"Our  extensions  in  other  directions,  either  re- 
cently made,  now  under  way  or  projected,  have  been 
stated  too  often  to  need  another  repetition." 


A  miniature  harbor  at  Rio  Vista,  on  the  Sacra- 
mento river  is  planned  by  the  federal  government. 
Boats  and  dredges  will  be  constructed  there  for  use 
in  the  improvement  of  the  river.  Besides  this  im- 
portant work  on  the  river,  a  $500,000  company  has 
been  organized  to  construct  a  3100-foot  canal,  with  a 
width  of  100  feet,  at  Sacramento,  increasing  the 
shipping  facilities  of  California's  capital. 


A  gridiron  of  electric  roads  throughout  the  most 
fertile  parts  of  the  Willamette  valley,  costing  $8,- 
000,000,  has  been  announced  by  the  Southern  Pacific. 
Yamhill,  McMinnville,  Corvallis,  Alsea,  Albany, 
Eugene,  Molalla,  Salem,  Falls  City,  Canby,  Aurora, 
Lebanon  and  many  other  points  are  to  be  reached 
by  this  new  system. 


Instead  of  an  apple  show,  Portland  will  hold  a 
land  products  show  this  winter  that  will  be  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  It  is  hoped  to 
make  it  an  annual  event,  lasting  two  weeks.  In 
scope  it  will  cover  the  entire  Pacific  Northwest  and 
all  the  states  included  in  this  territory  will  be  asked 
to  cooperate.  

Two  irrigation  projects  recently  organized  in 
Arizona  will  result  in  the  watering  of  120,000  acres. 
Funds  have  been  raised  for  a  ditch  system  to  serve 
20,000  acres  near  Florence,  Pinal  county.  At  Yuma 
a  siphon  for  irrigation  has  been  completed. 


Washington's  State  Commissioner  of  Horticul- 
ture, F.  A.  Huntley,  in  a  report  to  the  governor, 
shows  a  great  advance  in  the  state's  position  as  a 
fruit  grower.  There  are  14,978,182  fruit  trees  in 
the  state,  covering  229,854  acres.  This  does  not 
include  2500  acres  of  grapes,  2532  of  strawberries, 
and  3500  of  general  small  fruits.  Spokane  county 
leads  with  the  number  of  apple  trees,  having 
1,299,805,  Chelan  being  second  with  1,243,000  and 
Yakima  county  third  with  1,241,100.  Yakima  leads 
in  pear  trees,  having  301,506,  Whitman  being  sec- 
ond with  247,222.  Whitman  is  first  in  peaches, 
with  461,729  trees;  Klickitat  in  apricots,  with  309,- 
000,  and  Clark  county  with  prunes  and  plums,  hav- 
ing 511,721.  In  cherries,  Spokane  county  leads 
with  46,304. 


Climate  has  probably  made  more  friends  for  San 
Francisco  than  any  other  phase  of  the  city.  The 
fogs  are  the  best  known  feature  of  this  climate.  Now 
a  book  has  been  written  about  the  fogs — "The 
Clouds  and  Fogs  of  San  Francisco,"  by  Alexander 
McAdie,  San  Francisco's  official  weather  man. 
The  fogs,  he  says,  keep  the  city  warm  in  winter  and 
cool  in  summer,  the  annual  mean  temperature  being 
56  degrees.  But  he  gives  a  table  showing  San 
Francisco  has  more  hours  of  sunshine  annually 
than  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
St.  Louis,  Pittsburg,  and  some  other  places. 


Within  a  few  months  the  main  building  of  the 
new  University  of  Calgary  will  be  completed.  The 
institution  has  a  site  covering  160  acres  near  Cal- 
gary, and  $1,250,000  in  land  and  cash  has  been 
raised  as  an  endowment  fund,  including  $150,000 
of  public  money.  Alberta  already  has  one  uni- 
versity, the  Provincial  University  at  Strathcona. 


The  standing  timber  of  Oregon,  Washington  and 
Idaho  is  estimated  at  1,060,000,000,000  feet.  That 
of  Oregon  alone  is  worth  $500,000,000.  Ten  years 
ago  Oregon  was  marketing  1,000,000,000  feet  a 
year;  now  the  output  is  from  1,500,000,000  to 
1,750,000,000  feet. 


The  last  wool  clip  brought  $20,100,000  into  Ne- 
vada. The  state's  clip  amounted  to  67,000,000 
pounds,  worth  fifteen  cents,  and  as  much  more  from 
tributary  regions  without  the  state's  limits  was  ship- 
ped from  Nevada  points. 


Nevada  is  rapidly  increasing  in  importance  as  a 
potato  producer.  In  the  vicinity  of  one  town  alone, 
Metropolis — the  center  of  a  new  region — 350  acres 
have  been  set  out  within  a  short  time,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  shipments  from  here  will  be  well 
over  3000  tons. 


A  new  irrigation  project,  one  of  the  biggest  in 
California,  is  now  under  way.  A  company  has  been 
organized  to  develop  water  on  a  tract  of  30,000 
acres  near  Riverside.  It  is  planned  to  issue  $10,- 
000,000  bonds. 


The  Kittitas  Valley— Washington 
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An  inteicstingteatute  of  tale  ecperimenUl  develop- 
ment in  The  Kittitas  is  its  seleaion  by  a  prominent 
Oerman  firm  kx^ted  in  Thuringia  for  the  piopaga- 
lion  of  sugar-beet  seed.  The  culluie  of  this  seed 
has  hitbeito  been  principally  a  German  industry, 
only  about  one-tweniieth  of  tbe  seed  supt^y  used  in 
this  countiy  alone  being  obtained  on  this  ude  of  the 
Atlantic.  Two  seasons  are  required  for  raising  a 
crop  of  seed,  and  a  proper  soil,  with  an  equable 
climate  and  a  relatively  small  amount  of  moisture, arc 
abwlute  essentials.  All  of  these,  the  envoy  of  tbe 
German  firm,  after  an  exhaustive  research  through- 
out the  irrigated  sections  of  the  West,  is  confident 
be  has  found  in  this  valley.  It  is  further  expected 
that  tugar-beet  seed  will  pmvc  a  profitable  and 
practicable  crop  for  planting  in  a  young  orchard. 

As  has  been  slated,  something  over  65,000  acres 
of  the  valley  are  under  irrigation,  about  17  percent 
of  which  is  improved  land.  The  water  for  this  area 
comes  from  the  Yakima  river,  and  is  distributed  by 
private  enterprise.  The  Government  High  Line 
Canal,  an  important  irrigation  project  calculated 
to  bring  an  additional  area  containing  more  than 
90,000  acres  of  high-class  fruit  and  gardening  land 
under  cultivation,  is  now  in  progress  of  con-st ruction. 
This  canal  has  an  average  elevation  of  a  100  feet  and 
extends  along  the  hillsi<le  on  the  north  and  east  of 
the  valley.  The  slo]ic  of  the  land  coming  under  this 
irrigation  is  to  the  south  and  wc<it  anil  lies  under  tbe 
protection  of  the  mountains,  shutting  off  chilling 
winds  and  damaging  frosts.  The  water-supply  for 
Ihia  canal  will  come  from  mountun  lakes  in  the 
Cascades,  impounded  behind  huge  dams,  held 
uiukr  (he  management  of  the  United  States  Recla- 

Kittitos  county  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world, 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  its  mineral  and  tim- 
ber resources  greatly  exceed  its  enormous  agricul- 
tural wealth,  tremendous  as  this  last  asset  is.  This 
ia  an  item  to  be  reckoned  with  in  considering  the 
itKvitable  growth  of  population  and  business  enter- 
prise throughout  the  valley. 

Ellensburg,  the  metropolis  of  The  Kittitas,  is  a 
deUghtful  city  to  live  in.  Its  population  is  about 
6000.  It  is  thoroughly  progressive  in  its  ideas  and 
endowed  with  an  extraordinary  appreciation  of  the 
reftneriKnts  of  mo<lern  life;  of  the  advantages  of 


higher  educalioa  and  the  infltiences  of  a  cultuicd 

Bodal  atmosphere.  All  the  latest  types  of  dty  im- 
provements have  been  installed — it  has  electric  light 
and  power,  an  up-to-date  water  and  sewage  system, 
insuring  the  good  health  of  the  people;  telephones, 
free  mail  delivery,  fire  and  police  protection  and 
many  miles  of  fine  paved  streets.  Its  buildings  dis- 
play the  most  advanced  ideas  in  construction  and 
deugn,  and  among  its  new  and  handsome  public 
structures  are  fine  banking  builtUogs  and  a  com- 
pletely equipped  v.  M.  C.  A.  home.  Its  educational 
institutions  include  a  model  public  school  system, 
a  State  Normal  School,  a  Catholic  Academy,  a 
bu^ness  college  and  several  art  and  music  studios 
of  a  high  order.  It  has  a  free  public  library,  many 
churches,  good  hotels  and  an  excellent  theater  pre- 
senting the  attractions  of  the  northwestern  theatrical 
circuit.  Some  manufacturing  interests  are  already 
well  established,  and  with  cheap  water  power 
Ellensburg  offers  special  inducements  to  enterprises 
of  IhU  character.  The  Ellensburg  Woolen  Mills,  a 
large  institution  recently  removed  from  Topeka, 
Kansas,  is  already  operating  extensively  and  is 
getting  its  wool  from  the  local  dip  of  sheep  groinl 
and  glazed  in  the  foothills  that  surround  tbe  valley. 

Other  industries  of  the  valley  not  herein  men- 
tioned include  every  known  variety  of  crop  common 
to  the  temperate  zone  and  included  in  the  term, 
diversified  farming.  Indeed  the  diversified  or  pro- 
gressive method  of  farming  succeeds  in  this  valley 
to  an  extent  far  in  excess  of  returns  from  other 
neighboring  districts.  The  resources  of  The  Kit- 
titas soil  do  not  require  the  farmer  to  put  all  his  egp 
in  one  basket,  and  this  item,  with  the  sure  and 
favorable  climatic  conditions,  added  to  industiy 
and  an  intelligent  manipulation  of  the  land,  brinp 
the  unfailing  reward  of  prosperity  and  contentment. 

With  every  natural  advantage,  the  valley  is  further 
favored  with  splendid  transportation  facilities,  serv- 
ing every  section  and  reaching  the  markets  of  tbe 
East  and  West  where  the  demand  is  practically  un- 
limited. 

The  Ellensburg  chamber  of  commerce  has  done 
excellent  service  in  the  advancement  of  tbe  valley 
and  city,  ll  is  "a  live  wire"  in  every  respect,  and 
any  inquiries  addressed  to  its  secretary  will  meet 
with  full  and  cordial  response. 
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An  Emerald  Elysium 

Alluring  Witchery  in  the  Naples  of  the  North 
By  Frank  Caiu-eion  Tsck 


(•"T  TICTORIA  ia  the  most  beautiful  and  most 
r  British  cily  in  Canada"  declared  an  eminent 
English  captain  of  industry  in  an  address  dclitricd 
In  the  stately  capitol  of  British  Columbia  a  few 
weekc  ago.  It  was  an  apt,  though  not  clearly  a>m- 
prebensivt,  observation.  The  Pacific  Coast  region 
of  British  Columbia,  and  Vancouver  island  par- 
ticularly, possesses  the  greatest  profusion  of  scenic 
splendors  and  natural  wonderlands  known  to  the 
vast  Dominion,  and  it  is  blessed  with  the  most 
refreshing  and  equable  climate  in  the  world- 
Victoria  is  the  unrivaled  tourist  and  pleasurc- 
haven  of  all  the  Pacific  N'orthwest,  rejoicing  in 
irresistible  attractions  exclusively  Victorian,  and 
besides  combining  all  the  alluring  charms  afforded 
by  any  of  her  MSler  cities  of  the  Paci&<;  Northwest. 

Architecturally  and  in  the  majestic  vista  pre- 
sented by  her  inner  harbor  development,  the  city 
aSords  a  spectacle  of  Fluropcan  solidity  and  ele- 
pnce  in  a  setting  of  wild  scenic  loveliness  and 
magniScently  pinnacled  distances,  rendering  the 
eSect  strikingly  impiessi'.'e  and  beautiful. 

Doubtless,  howci-cr,  the  most  heartily  treasured 
blesnng  of  Victoria  is  its  gentle  climate,  delightful 
to  mankind  all  the  year  round,  cooled  by  the  nearby 
capped  Olympics  and  the  changeless  Pacific 


ocean  throughout  the 
Chinook  winds  and  the 
lliat  slips  its  pulsing  flood  aloni 
oniver  island  throughout  the 
obvious  causes  explaining  lb 
leooid  of  Victoria,  where  for  I 


and  warmed  by  the 


the  average  hottest  day  in  summer  re^tered  but 
84  degrees  Fahrenheit,  while  the  average  coldest 
day  in  winter  for  twenty  years  recoided  17  degrees 
above  zero.  As  is  well  known,  Victoria  enjoys  a 
wide  reputation  for  its  maximum  of  sunshine  and 
minimum  of  rainfall  west  of  the  Cascade  mounti^ns, 
the  rainfall  averaging  less  than  18  inches  yearly. 
Ind^^,  the  record  proves  that  there  is  no  other  im- 
portant city  in  the  world  in  which  the  climate  is  so 
uniformly  equable  and  delightful. 

It  would  seem,  moreover,  that  Nature  in  the 
making  of  Victoria's  environment  was  a  very  spend- 
thrift in  the  apparent  effort  10  surround  her  with 
limitless  wildering  temptations  to  delight  the  heart 
of  loitering  mankind.  Thus,  from  the  great  stone 
causeway  across  the  base  of  the  inner  harbor,  with 
the  classic  and  colossal  Parliament  building  close 
by  southward  and  the  magnificent  Empress  hotel 
looking  down  upon  us  from  the  east,  we  view 
glimpses  of  unusual  splendors  of  scenic  sea  and 
shore,  margined  with  glorious  mountain  majesty. 

The  cily  has  been  called  the  Naples  of  the  North 
and  the  Honolulu  of  the  Pacific  Northwest — but 
the  more  malter-of-fact  commercialisi  dubs  it  the 
Liverpool  of  the  Pacific,  seizing  upon  the  ugnificance 
of  extensive  ocean  harbor  projects  now  under  con- 
by  the  Dominion  Govemmenl  at  a  cost  of 
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Approprwle  die  on  llw  Uplands  waterf  itmt.  Indeed, 
thii  waterfiontage  is  a  series  of  sand-beach  coves 
with  deep  channels  leading  into  them  and  exposed 
rock  reefs  in  ihe  otJuig,  forming  an  ftll<^ther 
adequate  mooring,  beaching  and  anchoring  retreat 
tor  motor-boats  and  yachts,  perfectly  sheltered  at 
■I]  times  from  storm  and  sea.  At  Ihe  same  time 
there  is  perhaps  no  other  locality  on  this  continent 
in  close  proximity  to  such  wonderful  cruising 
w«ten  as  are  to  be  found  in  ihe  neighboring  San 
Juan  archipelago  and  the  numberless  channels, 
bajv  and  arms  between  the  mainland  and  Van- 
couver island,  and  on  up  through  the  famous 
inside  passage  to  Alaska,  witnessing  an  endless 
unloldiiig  of  incompamlilc  scenery  which  dls- 
tinguisiMd  travelers  uniformly  salute  as  the  most 
amasing  and  beautiful  in  the  world. 

Beddes  more  than  loo  miles  of  operating  railway 
on  Vancouver  island,  there  arc  some  of  the  6ncst 
atitomolHle  roads  out  of  Victoria  to  be  found  in 
Western  America,  and  from  a  scenic  standpoint 
among  the  most  alluring  in  Ihe  world.  This  year 
the  Fiovincial  Government  is  spending  Sioo,ooa  in 
having  tlie  celebrated  Strathcona  naiursl  park  in 
the  most  pictUTesijuc  part  of  Vancouver  bland  sur- 
veyed and  planned  by  an  eminent  lantlscape 
specialist  and  the  construction  of  needed  itNid 
connections  and  bridges.  Another  improvement 
will  he  a  40-mile  automobile  boulevard  from  Sproat 
lake  to  Long  Beach,  the  fmcst  sea-iide  resort  in 
Western  Canada,  having  the  reputation  of  rivaling 
the  Fknida  beach  as  a  motoring  course,  the  sand 
being  while  and  smooth  and  so  hard  that  gallopng 
herds  of  deer  make  but  slight  impressions  upon  its 
gleaming  surface. 

Love  of  outdoor  recreation  and  sport  is  a  distinct 
trait  of  Victoria  people,  and  ihey  are  abundantly 
blcMed  with  fielda  and  facilities  for  its  gratification 
both  in  winter  and  in  summer — incluiling  skMing 
in  a  great  artificial  ice  pavilion,  roller  skating, 
tncycling,  rowing,  yachting,  powcr-boaling,  aulo- 
mobiling  over  many  scenic  highways,  and  all  kinds 
of  field  sports,  the  golf  links,  for  eiample,  rivaling 
the  finest  in  Great  Britain. 

Ernest  McGaffey,  the  popular  magazine  writer, 
hunter  and  angler,  after  making  his  headquarters 
In  Victoria  for  many  months  and  hunting  and  tishing 
in  all  parts  of  Vancouver  isbnd,  writes; 

"The  opportunities  for  fishing  and  shooting  near 


Victoria  are  not  only  unsurpassed,  but  for  general 
and  varied  outdoor  recreation  the  Capital  City  hai 
absolutely  no  equal  on  either  continent.  You 
cannot  name  a  city  In  liie  world  which  begins  to 
compare  with  Victoria  in  its  out-of-door  variety 
and  appeal  to  lovers  of  the  open.  Men  and  women 
travel  thousands  of  miles  to  secure  one  or  anollier 
form  of  outiloor  recreation.  Here  in  Victoria  it  is 
possible  to  combine  nearly  every  known  form  of 
outdoor  exenise  and  recreation,  and  under  climatic 
conditions  which  are  incomparable, 

"Tlierc  an:  few,  if  any,  countries  of  its  extent  that 
offer  such  a  variety  of  altraclions  lo  the  hunter  and 
angler  as  Vancouver  island.  Its  game  birds  include 
blue  and  rulfed  grouse,  English  pheasant,  ptarmigan, 
snipe,  plover,  swan,  brant,  Carolina  and  Virginia 
rail,  quail,  sandliill  crane,  pelican  and  numerous 
varieties  of  ducks  and  geese.  Of  beasts,  lliete  ate 
cik,  black-tailed  deer,  black  bear,  panther,  lynx, 
wolf,  wolverine,  racoon,  beaver,  otter,  mink 
marten  and  other  fur-bearing  animals.  The  numer- 
ous lakes  and  streams  swarm  with  gamy  trout  that 
run  from  a  tew  ounces  to  as  high  as  eleven  pounds — 
Dolly  Varden  and  silver  char — while  in  ihe  straits 
and  the  Pacific  arc  found  myriads  of  fish  in  endless 
variety,  from  the  300-pound  halibut  to  llie  tiny 
smelt.  All  the  salmonidie  afford  good  sport  for 
trolling,  and  those  generally  known  as  trout,  differing 
in  size  and  color  according  10  locality,  but  inhatuiing 
both  fresh  and  salt  water,  will  rise  lo  the  ily  and 
exercise  the  skill  of  the  most  expert  angler." 

These  are  suggestions  of  a  few  reasons  why  Up- 
lands, the  entroncingly  beautiful,  exclusive  and 
elaborated  suburb  of  Victoria  is  already  widely 
recognised  as  the  final  exquiMie  expresuon  of  the 
ideal  Northwest  American  home,  and  why  this 
property,  representing  an  investment  of  Sa, 500,000, 
first  placed  on  the  market  on  May  i,  rgia,  at 
prices  ranging  from  Siioo  to  $55,000  per  lot,  the 
average  size  exceeding  one  acre  each,  is  being 
rapidly  transferred  to  the  discriminating  individual 
homebuilders  of  the  western  states  and  provinces. 
The  opening  prices  and  terms  are  still  offered,  the 
terms  requiring  one-fifth  cash,  balance  in  four  annual 
payments  with  7  per  cent  interest.  Particulars, 
including  maps,  price  lists  and  descriptive  informa- 
tion, may  be  had  free  by  writing  to  the  sales  agents, 
Rogers  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Times  Block,  Victoria,  British 
Columbia. 


Modoc  County 

A  Schoolboy  Sounds  the  New  Keynote 
By  M.  B.  Levick 


THE  clear  air,  dcceptiiT;  of  tlialanrfS,  brought 
ihe  valley  near  to  ua  as  the  rig  droppeii  down 
from  a  butte  nhich  barely  missed  the  dignity  of  Iwing 
called  mountain.  The  mid-aftemoon  brightness 
heightened  the  color  of  the  wild  jiluma  and  roses 
flanking  the  road,  and  the  darker  red  of  the  choke- 
cherries  glowed.  Below  us,  a  stream  spread  a  trail 
of  the  autumn  lints  of  willow  anil  poplar;  alxti'e, 
the  pines  faced  the  north  with  gay  fronts  of  green 

My  guide  spoke;  "Nature  made  this  a  fruit 
country.    There's  her  sign." 

With  the  lip  of  the  whip  he  touched  a  plum  bush. 

"That's  (he  only  wild  plum  native  to  a  California 
county"  he  said. 

The  profusion  of  bushes  look  on  a  new  significance. 

"And  it  makes  great  preserves"  he  added,  with  a 
human  touch. 

As  the  road  lowered,  the  vegetation  of  the  valley 
floor  became  dominant.  From  the  foothill  slo]>es 
to  the  plains,  yellow  sage  tufled  (he  surface  and  black 
lagc,  stripped  and  dry,  lay  in  violet  depths  where  the 
ground  swelled.  There  was  liiile  white  sage,  how- 
ever: that  is  a  variety  too  fond  of  sand  fur  this 
country. 

"There's  another  sign"  my  friend  declared,  again 
making  (he  whip  a  pointer  as  he  snapped  at  the  sage. 
"Where  it  grows  like  that,  j'ou  lan  Ixt  the  groun  ' 
il  worth  while.  Across  there,  ln'iow,  the  sage 
twelve,  even  fifteen,  fiTt  high.  That's  as  gooil  as  a 
O.  K.  on  a  soil  analysis." 

Having  seen  the  claim  [iroveil,  I  as.senled. 

In  Ihe  valley,  one  building  0(iu]iifd  the  fon 
ground — aschoolhouse.  ThethililifnwiTemarthir 
out  as  wc  appioaihed.  I'umtality  ilone  for  the  da; 
Ihey  broke  with  yells  and  crushed  fur  the  shctl  ha 
boring  their  horses  and  [wnies.     All  but  one. 

This  single  lad  oul-shouled  half  the  others.  ^ 
we  clicw  abreast,  he  k'a]H.'d  into  the  road  with 
screeching  "lli-i-i-iyip:"  and  cavorted  toward  i 
with  a  cap-pistol,  relic  of  the  la-sl  Fourth,  in  his  ham 
But  what  markcit  him  were  his  clothes.  At  h 
throat  was  a  knotteil  lian<lana,  and  he  wore  a  teguh 
tion  pair  of  "i'hai>s."  made  to  hU  size  but  with 
length  of  fur  any  vai|ueroonthe  mnge  might  envy. 

For  a  miinicnt  be  str>.«l  slixk-xlill,  with  the  tc 
gun  pointed  al  us.  and  then  br  broke  with  a  fresh  CI 
and  ran  to  his  playfellows. 


ni  MiHloe  Htni 

"Yes"  he  admitted,  "he's  liraly,  all  right,  but  he's 
something  more.  That  ten-year-old  lioy  is  a  sign 
of  the  times  up  in  this  country.  Those  chajB — kids 
don't  often  imitate  that  kind  of  thing  in  pby  when 
they  can  see  the  genuine  article  cwry  day.  He's  a 
symbol,  that's  what  lie  is.  He's  playing  at  cowlwy 
because  the  cowlwy  has  vaniosed  lo  make  room  for 
Ihe  farmer.    The  kid's  got  lo  make-beliere. 

"This  isn't  a  real  cow-countiy  any  more.  Modoc 
county  was  a  new  land  fifty,  sixly  years  ago.  It's  a 
new  lanil  again  today.    Farming  has  brought  a1)0Ut 


"There 


birth. 
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IrltU  lot  tliu  eiMl  »l 


Yuba's  Yield  of  Bounty 


IX  xhe  hiimhlrr  nrclcrs  «f  wri(inj(.  inrluclin|[  fnnsi 
iKn-Kpa|i(T  wurk.  lltr  staple  rhiclly  in  ilcinunci  Is 
"huinun  imi-n-st  slulT."  Without  tci-hniraiitii-s, 
what  this  i^  can  Im-  iliustruli'il  lirk'lly  with  a  srnli'iu.'v 
fnmi  *"i"lK-  I.iKht  Tlial  f-ailitl"  Ihalint;  with  war 
(■orn'sj)i)tnlrmii,  Kijilinj!  says:  "'I'hi-n-  is  itiorc  jo>' 
in  ICtiKlauil  ovlt  a  solrliiT  whii  inMlliordinali'ly  stf[is 
out  of  siiuarc  t»  rcwuc  n  rmtinKli:  lltan ovrr  twenty 
f^m-rals  Kiaviii);  rwn  to  IkiIiIikm  at  |{n>ss  ik-lails 
of  trans|N>Tt  unil  iDniniLssitriat." 

It  is  a  r»r  I  r}'  fnini  the  Sou<lan  to  Vulia  i-ounly, 
California,  and  slill  further  from  war  i  nrr>-s]H>n<litiK 
to  invi-sii^tiii)!  ilu.-  aKi"!' "''i™'  ' 


\-ii1k-y. 


<l<ii' 
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jwr-acnr  or  itiKt  of  cultivation. 

But  in  ^'ulla.  in  tlic  maw  of  faitx  of  »|i|H>Ttunity 
ftnil  aii-oni|>lwlmifnt.  tlu-w  rotiH-  to  the  sutfacc 
KPnuinc  human  iriti-n>st  kIoiIfk  -mil  all<-nuateil 
hyuteriii  iir  M'niinn-ntality,  liut  sinijilc  taira  holiiini; 
id|{nifiranro  without  •](-»<  <-n< I [nK  to  the  1e\i.'t  of 
Samuel  Smik^x.     i  ii'ir  U  one: 

John  II.  OiiiiM  had  a  fifty-Mre  nini-h  nine  nwles 
north  nf  Mary^vi1k■.  It  was  red  earth — the  same 
inin-tinf^l  soil  tlial  has  Ixcn  recommended  for 
liig-Iiaying    tokay    vineyards    by    Department    of 


Af!ri(ulturc exfirrts.  But  nt  the  timr  in  instance  the 
mi  siiil  haii  In-hind  it  only  the  o|iiniim  of  the  older 
inhal  lit  ants,  anti  that  was  not  favoral>k-, 

"You  i-an'l  raise  anj-tliinR  on  that  kinil  of  land" 
tlH'v  said.  "Whv,  it  «iin't  lirinK  uji  a  fair  imp  of 
whi-at  anv  mi.r.-.'" 

That  «as  tlu'  venli.!  of  (lie  old-liiiiois,  M-ho  ni'wr 
ploHi-il  <k-el>i-r  than  three  iiii  hi's  and  who  knew 
niitliitiK  of  ini].  rotation  and  mi  h  advami's.  When 
yiiuii);  IiIuhI  lirouKhl  new  ideas  tlie  i>1il  <>i'llk-rs  re- 
niaini'd  ske|iti(al  till  they  i-ouldn'l  In-lp  ihrmn-li-es 
any  lol^r.  Kven  tlien  a  few  iK'ruisteil  that  "thei« 
ivercn't  no  su(  h  critter,  anyhow." 

This  atliluile  lias  not  tRi-n  ly]>iral  of  Yuliaiounty. 
'fill  iiimlKiratively  iviently  it  was  the  iiositiiiii  of  a 
UrKf-  iinifxmion  of  the  (ikler  Callfiirnians.  Rut 
tliin;;s  have  clianKe<t  rapidlv  of  late  warn. 

However.  John  Chitin  'was  doinx  well  .m  his 
lifty  ai  res  wlicn  an  ar.  i'leiit  kiiil  him  up.  A  inis- 
laliulation  of  an  imh  with  hi:*  hand,  anil  iu-  was 
iiiv:iiide.i.     -I'he   li.id  Ui.k  lanie  at   a  IKirlkularly 
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I'll-  saiil  Ills  «,if,-. 


>f  Iliounlz  111  Aiitona.  KTBDutnilc  \i  a  staple  product 


An  Oasis  in  the  Desert 

The  Transformation  Wrought  by  Water — Homes  Amid  Perpetual  Green,  and  Serene 
Owners  Who  do  not  Watch  the  Clouds  or  Pray  for  Rain — Salt  River  Va^ey 


INKVER  come  into  the  splcndkl  valley  that  lie!) 
about  I'hoenix  wiihout  rerallinK  Kinji's  experi- 
tact  in  an  oash  iiomewherc  west  of  I^  Paz,  on  Ihe 
Coionulo,  anil  the  pass  of  San  (lorgonio.  It  was 
in  May,  iiW)6,  and  he  ami  (ianlinor  were  [wn-hed 
and  shriveled  liy  the  heat  when  Ihey  carnt-  to  a  spot 
(rf  green,  a  fiarcicn  of  al)i)Ut  an  a<  re  with  mo  jialniH 
whose  cool,  (lark  foliage  fell  over  a  {xxil  of  pure 
water.  "We  lay  down  in  the  rtuss,  ilrnnk,  lathed 
our  fates  and  playr<l  in  the  waier  like  children.  By 
and  by  we  plungcii  into  the  [kioI  •  •  alisorlicil 
the  water  at  every  pure,  dilaleil  like  sponges  and 
came  out  refreslied." 

Into  the  fragrant  air  of  this  shelter  oame  wil<! 
doves  and  Iwiltcring  lillle  liinis  without  fear  and 
"ttaycd,  like  outsehvs,  ownniiic  with  the  languor 
o(  perfect  re[Kisc." 

It  b  an  oasis  with  .-ndless  i«di„s  a.ul  f..unlalns  lo 
whkh  one  fonu's  in  Ih.'  S^all    Kivi-r  Valley,  ii.rt  a 


u  and  cities;  a  refuge^,  not  nun- 

Aug  desert,  but  from  the  hariUl 

nakindncM  of  nature,  a  plaie 


What  does  this  ^reen  outspread  of  farms  bear 
u'ilni'ss  III?  Knteqirise,  the  power  of  associated 
emirt.  The  right  direillon  of  gnv-ernmental  enerKy. 
Here  the  individual  was  citing  helpless,  or  must  live 
in  |ierpetua1  isolation.  The  liiuih  of  living  water 
alone  could  bring  life  and  ]>o]iulation  to  this  valley, 
but  only  the  hand  of  uniieil  and  asNocialeil  man 
(-ould  reach  out  and  grasp  the  gn-at  results.  The 
valley  has  liecomc  famous  fur  its  lieauty  and  the 
almnilance  of  Its  products,  and  liccause  tlw  founda- 
tions are  well  and  <lrr|>ly  laid  it  will  maintain  a  high 
place  among  the  favored  anil  ]inM]ierous  agrieultuial 
sc<  lions  iif  llw  worhl. 

It  liaH  taken  hard  thinking  and  much  activity  to 
setun?  a  iiemianent  water-Kujijily  for  this  valley — 
the  self-sai'ril'ii  ing  latmrx  i>f  many  i  itizi-ns.  and  long 
wailing,  had  to  tie  arliled  to  hard  u-ork,  but  the 
n-!<ultM  are  abiding.  This  in  one  of  the  assets  of  the 
community.   The  oa^  will  slay.    Unilct  the  I'nitrd 


Land  That  Is 

Worth  While 

Grandview  District  in  the  Yakima  Valley, 

One  oi  the  Most  Productive  Sections 

of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
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l«-hliiil  tliK  wall  r 
Yukiiiw  vull-r 


IN  the  vicinily  of  Ciranilricn',  in  Ihe  Vakinia 
valley,  Washinf^on,  the  desert  is  not  only 
blossoming  like  (he  jitsc  tiut  like  other  growths  llut 
mean  more  than  mere  lieauty  anil  fragrance.  IVr- 
haps  these  prwluns  will  nut  a|>|ical  to  (he  luetic 
fancies,  hut  they  appeal  ilireinly  to  ihe  breail-and- 
butler  Hiilc  of  life. 

The  (IranfUiew  iRslrii-t  is  a  jiart  of  tl>e  Sunnj-sicle 
project  in  the  Yakinia  \'a11cy.  Unilc  Sam  has 
■liea<ly  spent  five  millkin  dollars  in  lici'cloping  his 
JTTiffttion  scheme  here  and  it  will  rei|uire  lifteen 
millions  more  lo  tarry  out  his  plans  in  the  1-a.lley, 

Uiandview  in  itself  is  a  young  Iohti.  ¥i\K  yeara 
ago  a  soli  la  ry  famihuuse  stuud  here.  It  was 
teMnted  by  a  man  and  his  wife  and  childnn  who 
had  come  fmm  Illinois.  The  good  wiiman  of  the 
househohl  had  Imt  a  short  lease  on  lite.  I'h^'sicians 
Bid  she  anild  not  [i\e  to  exiceil  three  months.  The 
diagnosis  prtH'ol  to  lie  wrong  and  the  woman  is  slill 
living,  weighs  iip  a>ifl  conducts  the  leading  hotel 
of  lbecilyan<lonetlulisfameilfarand  near.  This 
b  an  advertisement  fur  the  climaiL'.  A  giaiilly  town 
has  been  built.  Two  ruilniad  lines  ojicrate  Ihniugh 
Ihe  duUrict.  There  are  bntad  weil-|ia\i.-<l  strecls, 
good  churches  schooLi  and  homes.  This  s>or>-  is 
not  written  to  tel!  of  tlic  town,  however,  Init  ralhrr 
of  the  country  surrouniling— fur  a  <li»tanie  of  four 
miles  in  either  .iim  lion.  This  much  of  ihi-  valley  is 
directly  Irihulari'  lo  (irartilvirw  arnl  il  is  one  of  Ihe 
most  pmlu<-|iiv  wclionsof  nil  llul  great  area  which 
has  lo  rcrcmly  Uvn  n'lliiinml. 

This  l«ing  an  irrigaicil  counm',  ihc  qiu'slion  iit 
the  lumcicniy  of  tlic  waler-supply  nalunilly  arises. 
Under  the  sysiem  of  nmstruciion  un>l  o]irraiion  the 
water  is  a|i|H)riionc<l  (o  ihe  bruh  Ihc  objeii  of  (he 
tectamalion  law  is  no!  merely  lo  nilaini  (he  land, 
hul  to  encourai'i-  ihe  esl.-ililishmenl  of  homes  hy  (he 
greatest  nuniliT  i.l  jierions  and  to  liring  aUiul  an 
intensi\'c  cullivalion  of  ihi-  suit.  The  I'Vdcnil  griv- 
emmcnl  Wing  in  ]rr].i-lual  control  of  llie  soiine  of 
supply  assim's  an  almndiime  of  waliT  ami  Ua 
equilalile  di-irihuti'in   In  a)l   users  for  all   lime   lo 
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|ier  liarrel  as  a  fertilizer.  It  is  of  good  depth  and 
easily  cullii-aleil.  It  has  lain  for  ages  in  its  un- 
bleached conilition.  The  fertility  is  here,  and  needs 
but  (he  ap|>lioation  of  waicr  lo  make  il  yield  an 
increase  whi<'h  is  remarkably  large.  The  formation 
of  Ihe  country  is  such  that  ihe  lamt  is  easily  made 
rcaily  for  cullii-alion.  With  the  removal  of  the  sage- 
brush, Iclvling  is  necessary  lo  secure  the  How  of 
water  to  preveni  llimling  and  to  insure  drainage. 
In  (imneclion  with  the  latter  the  land  here  Li  most 
fanjmbly  locateil,  there  lieing  a  gradual  slope  toward 
the  ri«T. 

The  (Iranilview  ilisirici  t»  adatited  lo  the  growth 
of  fruils  mmnien  ially.  The  yiilky  is  noteil  for  Ihe 
superiority  of  its  a|>ples,  ]iear^  peaches,  a|iricot9 
and  iienies  anil  this  district  is  one  of  the  valley 
orchanls.  Kor  fear,  howewr,  that  the  impression 
may  lie  gained  that  it  is  not  adaiHcd  to  other  soil 
pnHlucls.  it  may  lie  aaiil  right  here  (hat  anything 
which  can  lie  grown  elsewhere  in  Ihe  lemperaK 
zone  will  ilo  as  u-ell  if  not  better  in  the  Ciranilview 
dislricl.  Ilay,  grain  and  vegeuhh^a  yield  large 
returns.  Dairying  and  laiultr^'  farming  are  sounta 
of  reM-nue  to  the  owner  .if  the  hen!  or  the  flock.  The 
raising  of  dratl-horses  is  niaking  men  rich,  and  tile 
niUiiig  of  swine  is  another  means  of  aci|uiring 
wealth  rapidly. 

[t  is  undeniably  true  Ihiit  land  nets  more  here 
than  il  does  in  Canada,  where  llu-y  are  giving  hume- 
sleuds  away,  so  lo  sjicak.  bul  a  ten-acre  trad  in  the 
VaLiriia  valU-y  is  worth  as  much  us  a  township  acltos 
the  line.  I'ossibly  mil  fnmi  a  moneuiry  stand[K]int, 
Imt  crop  failure  is  unknown  in  iIh-  Yakima  valley, 
while  tlte  Canadian  farmer  has  an  annual  gamble 
with  nature.  He  has  also  intense  cold  to  contend 
with.  .\  winter  where  the  thermometer  dTojis  ilown 
ariitmd  sixty  degrees  liehiw  zero  is  not  the  lialmiest 
wealluT  nor  the  ntosl  equahle  climate  in  Ihc  worlil. 
The  suninieTS,  too,  are  hcil  and  l!ie  insect  [lests  of 
the   Canadian   country  are  enough   to   make   life 

I  clo  not  mean  lo  lie  uncliaritahle  concerning  the 
■iiimlri.'  acniss  llu-  line,  bul  having  seen  iHilh  locali- 
ties It  i«  rnvslifsing  lo  me  whv  ii  gml  .American 
cili/rii  will  invar  allegiance  |<.  Ihc  ICnglislt  go«m- 


The  Garden  of  Utah 


By  Walter  V.  Woehlke 

Author  /'/Unlocking  British  Columbia;  Potlatch  Town 


REMENDOUS  Fire  Sale!  Un- 
paralleled  Bargains"  announced 
three-foot  letters  over  the  store's 
loud  front.  Not  to  be  outdone, 
the  competitor  two  doors  down 
the  block  immediately  blossomed  out  with 
a  **  bankrupt  stock  bought  at  ten  cents  on  the 
dollar,  offered  below  cost." 

Between  the  two  noisy  establishments  a 
quiet,  conservative  shop  held  forth.  Its 
manager  saw  his  chance.  He  conferred  with 
the  sign  painter.  Next  morning  a  banner 
was  stretched  across  the  store  front,  touch- 
ing the  fire-sale  proclamation  on  one  side 
and  the  bankrupt-stock  plea  on  the  other. 
It  simply  read: 

Main  Entrance 

Through   a   sustained   advertising   cam- 
paign lasting  more  than  twelve  years  western 
Canada   succeeded   in   adding   six  million 
acres,  half  a  million  a  year,  to  its  wheat 
area,   and   the  noise  of   this  achievement 
rounded  the  globe  clear  to  the  antipodes. 
A  dozen  of  the  exuberant,  fast-growing  west- 
em  states  have  been  beating  the  tom-tom 
with  telling  efifect  and  drawing  the  crowds. 
Only  Utah  continued  to  do  business  con- 
servatively, quietly  at  the  same  old  stand. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  eighteen  months  fol- 
lowing the  passage  of  the  Enlarged  Home- 
stead Act,  more  than  two  thousand  appli- 
cations for  homesteads  were  filed  in  Utah. 
On  an  area  of  750,000  sagebrush  acres  men 
began  to  plow  deeply,  to  cultivate  often,  to 
sow  and  harvest  wheat  where  only  jack- 
rabbits  used  to  grow.     In  two  years  the 
state  of  Utah,  insignificant  in  size  compared 
with  the  plains  of  western  Canada,  has  dot- 
ted a  million  gray  acres  with  green  fielH" 
There  is  still  left,  untouched,  an 
approximately  nine  million  acres 
eventually  produce  crops.    Does 
unostentatious    development    ]v 
Lake  City  in  painting  ''Main 
over  its  gates? 


This  spreading  of  the  wheat  area  is  but 
one  of  many  factors  continually  at  work 
broadening  the  foundation  and  heightening 
the  superstructure  of  the  charming  city  be- 
tween the  foot  of  the  snowy  Wasatch  and 
the  multicolored  rim  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

There  have  been,  there  are  and  there 
always  will  be  skeptics  who  maintain  that 
it  can't  be  done.  These  doubting  ones  say 
that  paying  crops  cannot  be  permanently 
produced  on  sagebrush  land  without  irri- 
gation. David  Broadhead  ran  into  this 
skepticism  twenty  years  ago.  It  seized  him 
and  threw  him  into  jail  simply  because  he 
affirmed,  under  oath,  his  faith  4n  the  pro- 
ductivity of  non-irrigated  Utah  land.  Many 
things,  realities  today,  seemed  impossible 
then.  Ask  Colonel  Wall  or  Sam  Newhouse. 
Ask  them  what  the  old-time  mining  experts 
thought  of  ore  consisting  ninety-eight  parts 
of  pure  rock  and  less  than  two  parts  copper. 
Ask  them  how  many  moneyed  men  turned 
down  options  on  the  mountain  of  "country 
rock"  that  is  today  the  biggest  single  copper 
producer  in  the  world. 

Yes,  sir,  Dave  Broadhead  landed  in  jail 
twenty  years  ago  because  no  one  would  be- 
lieve that  paying  crops  could  be  raised  on 
the  Nephi  bench,   high   above  the  canal, 
without  artificial  moisture.    Broadhead  had 
performed  the  miracle,  but  his  tales  of  a  big 
wheat  crop  fell  upon  unsympathetic  ears. 
Even  Uncle  Sam,  usually  a  most  credulous 
old  person,  would  not  believe  them.     His 
minions  nabbed  Broadhead  on  the  streets 
of  Nephi  one  afternoon,  took  him  off  his 
wagon  and  locked  him  up  until  he  could 
procure  bonds.     Perjury  was  the  charge 
against  Broadhead, ''corrupt,  wilful,  wicked" 
t)eriury,  according  to  the  indictment.     He 
1  that  he  had  raised  a  crop  of 
homestead  above  Nephi,  after 
»  quarter-section  as  agricul- 
ring  no  irrigation.    Another 
ped  the  claim  and  started 
aining  that  the  homestead 
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Wthin  the  next  ten  years  Utah's  irrigated 
area  will  be  doubled  at  least.  Is  it  unreason- 
able to  maintain  that  the  growth  of  these 
dtieSy  further  stimulated  by  the  steady  ad- 
vance of  the  dry-farmer*s  gang-plow,  will 
keep  pace  with  the  lengthening  irrigation 
canals? 

Salt  Lake  City  lies  in  the  center  of  the 
West's  least  developed  area.  For  six  hun- 
dred miles  east,  west,  north  and  south  it 
has  no  rival.  It  is  the  shortest,  most  pictur- 
esque gateway  into  Yellowstone.  A  night's 
ride  only  separates  Salt  Lake  from  every 
important  point  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  the 
Northwest,  in  the  Southwest,  or  in  the 
Rockies.  It  is  the  true  focal  point  of  the 
vast  inland  country  west  of  the  continental 
divide.  Every  settler  in  this  territory  adds 
his  mite  to  the  prospects  of  its  commercial 
capital,  and  there  is  room  for  a  million  new 
homes.  Nor  is  this  estimate  an  exagger- 
ation. There  is  the  Uintah  valley,  a  moun- 
tain-rimmed basin  but  a  short  distance  east 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  a  basin  underlain  with 
wide  seams  of  coal  and  asphalt,  traversed 
by  many  streams,  surrounded  by  deep 
forests.  Two  years  ago  when  the  nearest 
railroad  point  was  seventy  miles  from  this 
valley,  it  had  a  population  of  ten  thousand. 
The  railroad  now  has  come  forty  miles 
nearer;  it  is  still  thirty  miles  away,  but  the 
population  of  the  basin  has  doubled.  It  is 
but  one  of  the  many  similar  valleys  awaiting 
transportation  and  capital  to  help  Salt  Lake 
grow. 

Nor  should  the  work  of  General  P.  E. 
Conner  be  forgotten  in  reading  the  lines  of 
Salt  Lake's  palm.  Chafing  under  the  mo- 
notonous routine  of  post  life,  the  general  in 
1865  left  Fort  Douglas  and  struck  out  west 
across  Salt  Lake  valley  to  do  a  little  prospect- 
ing in  the  Oqurr  range,  thirty  miles  away. 
In  a  long,  deep  gulch  he  found  weathered 
specimens  of  galena.  Bingham,  Utah's 
oldest  mining  camp,  sprang  up  in  a  night, 
silver-mad.  It  caroused  and  gambled  and 
lived  high,  after  the  manner  of  mining 
camps,  until,  in  1873,  the  decline  of  silver 
spread  a  long-faced  camp-meeting  atmos- 
phere over  the  town's  one  street,  six  miles 
long  and  sixty  feet  wide.  By  and  by  gold-ore 
discoveries  revived  the  drooping  spirits, 
started  up  the  barrel  houses  and  dance  halls, 
sent  the  little  ball  spinning  on  its  fickle 
rounds  once  again. 

Twenty  years  ago,  Sam  Newhouse  and 
Tom  Weir  dropped  a  lot  of  good  money  into 


the  shaft  of  the  Highland  Boy  that  was  to 
be  a  first-class  gold  mine  with  all  modem 
conveniences,  but  the  Boy  refused  to  dance 
to  the  tune  of  the  Newhouse  hopes.  Instead 
of  gold  ore,  the  drifts  laid  bare  a  large  body 
of  copper  sulphides  which  straightway 
began  to  fill  the  Newhouse  pockets  and  send 
poisonous  fumes  through  the  smelter  stacks. 
Thus  Newhouse  became  the  father  of  Bing- 
ham copper,  the  production  of  which  has 
grown  into  Utah's  largest  single  industry, 
barring  agriculture. 

In  consideration  of  five  million  dollars — 
a  large  part  of  the  cash  built  the  group  of 
imposing  skyscrapers  in  Salt  Lake's  finan- 
cial center — Newhouse  parted  with  the 
Highland  Boy,  but  the  fame  of  the  sulphides 
has  since  been  overshadowed  by  the  newest 
copper  developments  of  Bingham.  Colonel 
Wall  prophesied  these  developments  many 
years  ago.  He  pinned  his  faith  to  porphyry, 
to  the  rock  so  low  in  copper  that  a  ton  of  the 
stuff  would  yield  only  thirty-five  pounds  of 
the  metal.  There  was  a  mountain  of  the 
porphyry,  a  mountain  fifteen  hundred  feet 
high  right  alongside  of  the  camp,  paralleling 
its  single  street  for  miles,  but  no  one  wanted 
it  until  D.  C.  Jackling,  working  on  a  small 
salary  then,  came  along,  realizal  its  poten- 
tial value  and  interested  capital  in  Colonel 
Wall's  holdings  of  the  two-per-cent  ore. 

Jackling's  advent  marked  the  turning 
point  in  Bingham's  erratic  career.  He 
attacked  that  mountain  of  low-grade  stuff 
with  steam-shovels  on  a  scale  rivaling  the 
operations  in  the  Culebra  Cut,  stripped 
capping  eighty  to  a  hundred  and  forty  feet 
deep  from  the  top  and  the  steep  sides,  built 
a  railroad  costing  $160,000  a  mile  to  carry 
ore  to  the  gigantic  mills  and  reduced  twenty 
thousand  tons  of  the  porphyry  into  twelve 
hundred  tons  of  concentrates  every  day  in 
the  year.  A  hundred  and  twenty  million 
pounds  of  copper  will  be  produced  by  the 
Utah  Copper  Company's  mine  this  year,  at 
a  cost,  including  mining,  smelting  and  re- 
fining charges,  of  less  than  eight  cents  a 
pound.  Copper  was  firm  at  seventeen  cents 
a  pound  at  the  time  of  writing.  And  the 
fuUy-developed  ore  reserves  in  the  Bingham 
mountain  exceed  three  hundred  million 
tons,  enough  to  keep  the  plant  running  at 
full  capadty  for  another  half-century,  with- 
out "ving  the  ore   bodies,   not  yet 

TDOse  presence  has  been  dis- 
•Ols. 
Dd  mills  of  the  Utah  Copper 
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Company,  an  hour's  ride  from  Salt  Lake, 
forty-five  hundred  men  are  employed.  The 
smelter  that  handles  the  concentrates  has 
twelve  hundred  men  more.  Two  railroads 
keep  their  train  crews  busy  day  and  night 
hauling  ore  from  the  mine  to  the  mills. 
Five  hundred  tons  of  coal  are  needed  daily 
to  keep  the  steam-shovels  going,  and  a  car- 
load of  dynamite  is  packed  into  the  moun- 
tainside every  twenty-four  hours,  search- 
lights of  tremendous  power  weirdly  illumi- 
nating the  workings  every  night.  Directly 
and  indirectly,  ten  thousand  persons  gain  a 
living  out  of  this  once  despised  mountain, 
and  ten  thousand  persons  will  continue  to 
gain  a  livelihood  from  it  for  at  least  another 
hundred  years. 

Salt  Lake  City  claims  that  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  country's  precious  metals  are 
produced  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The 
great  mines  at  Bingham,  at  Park  City,  in 
the  Tintic  district,  at  Mercur,  the  number 
of  smelters  operated  just  far  enough  from 
the  city  to  render  their  fumes  absolutely 
harmless,  the  lack  of  wild -eyed  speculation 
justify  this  claim  and  point  to  the  solid 
foundation  of  the  industry.  Still,  the  future 
has  even  greater  things  in  store  for  Utah 
and  its  capital  city. 

Down  south,  in  the  wondrous  country 
where  Nature  has  carved  great  arches  and 
magnificent  temples  out  of  the  glowing  rock, 
where  sphinx-like  columns  of  colossal  pro- 
portions rise  mysteriously  out  of  the  level 
desert  floor,  where  the  river  runs  in  stupen- 
dous fantastic  cafions,  in  this  isolated 
region  lie  vast  deposits  of  iron  ore  akin  in 
extent  and  purity  to  the  ore  bodies  of 
Minnesota's  Mesaba  range.  In  eastern 
Utah  coal  has  been  mined  for  decades. 
New  seams  are  being  opened,  a  new  coal 
road  is  under  construction.  It  requires  a 
haul  of  but  a  hundred  easy  miles  to  bring 
coal  and  iron  ore  together  on  the  shore  of 
Utah  lake.  Some  d^y  the  red  glare  of 
blast  furnaces  will  tremble  on  its  dark  waters 
and  the  whistles  of  rolling  mills  will  rever- 
berate from  the  green  hills. 

There  is  oil  in  the  San  Juan  country, 
awaiting  transportation;  there  is  asphalt 
enough  to  pave  the  full  length  of  the  down- 
hill boulevard  now  surfacc*d  with  good  but 
flimsy  resolutions;  there  is  potash  suflicient 
to  fertilize  all  the  fields  of  the  West;  there  is 


salt  enough  to  change  the  Great  Lakes  into 
brine  and  leave  a  big  pinch  for  the  tail  of 
every  bird  in  Christendom.  Above  most 
other  states  Utah  is  blessed  with  a  multitude 
of  raw  materials  the  world  needs  and  must 
have. 

Despite  the  "Main  Entrance"  sign.  Salt 
Lake  City  does  not  want  the  state's  resources 
to  be  hastily  exploited  by  breathless  pro- 
moters. Rational  development  rather  than 
panting  exploitation  is  the  old-time  policy 
it  steadfastly  pursues.  Like  Utah,  Salt  Lake 
City  has  never  been  through  the  throes  of 
an  exhausting  "boom."  Its  growth  to  a 
population  of  112,000  has  been  steady, 
substantial  and  solid,  like  the  granite  of  its 
buildings.  Its  people  rarely  worshiped  the 
golden  calf  of  sudden  speculative  riches. 
They  preferred  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  home 
life,  for  art,  music  and  the  sciences  rather 
than  stimulate  the  lust  of  acquisition.  Of 
this  trait  in  Salt  Lake's  communal  character 
its  excellent  schools,  its  numerous  academies 
and  colleges  are  the  visible  evidence,  and 
their  testimony  is  strengthened  by  the  work 
of  their  graduates.  M.  M.  Young  of  New 
York,  grandson  of  Brigham  Young,  Cyrus 
Dallin  of  Boston,  both  Utah  products, 
stand  in  the  front  rank  of  American  sculp- 
tors, and  young  Fairbanks,  the  sixteen-year- 
old  Salt  Lake  prodigy  whose  work  was  the 
talk  of  the  country  for  a  year,  will  soon  join 
them.  Among  the  painters,  H.  L.  A. 
Culmer  has  made  the  soul  of  the  Utah 
mountains  and  deserts  his  very  owti.  Though 
John  Hafen's  landscapes  were  not  appre- 
ciated until  after  the  artist's  death  in  poverty, 
fate  and  an  enlightened  public  have  been 
kinder  to  the  yoimgcr  Utah  painters,  among- 
whom  Richards,  Evans,  Famsworth  and 
the  two  Fairbanks  have  gained  wide  recog- 
nition. 

Salt  Lake  City,  in  the  Garden  of  Utah, 
passed  out  of  the  pioneer  stage  many  years 
ago.  Through  the  steady  influx  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  and  women,  it  has 
broadened  out,  has  largely  lost  its  early 
prejudices  and  animosities.  But  this  broad- 
ening, this  change,  never  affected  the  solid- 
ity, the  rugged  soundness  of  the  community. 
Its  foundation  gained  in  breadth  and  depth 
with  the  passing  of  the  years;  upon  it  Salt 
Lake  City  can  build  many  a  skyscraper 
without  becoming  topheavy. 


A  Prairie  Mother's  Lullaby 

By  E.  A,  Brininstool 

The  sunset  deepens  in  the  West, 

Faint  shadows  drift  across  the  sky; 
So  sleep,  dear  heart,  on  mother's  breast, 
And  rock  away  to  dreamy  rest 

To  her  low,  soothing  lullaby. 
The  night-wind  breathes  across  the  plain; 

The  moonbeams  shed  a  luster  bright; 
The  cattle  low  a  weird  refrain 

Upon  the  star- lit  summer  night. 

By-low,  babe,  oh,  rockaby! 

By-low,  babe,  oh,  hushaby! 
Down  along  the  winding  trail  thy  daddy  rides  where  shadows  creep 

So-ho,  baby,  close  thine  eyes! 

By-low,  babe,  the  sunset  dies! 
Sleep,  my  little  prairie  wilddower,  lullaby,  oh,  sleep! 

Upon  the  mesa,  bare  and  bron-n, 

The  slinking,  gaunt  coyotes  prowl; 
And  hark !  upon  the  silent  air, 
In  ghostly  cadence  echoing  there, 

Floats  forth  the  gray  wolf's  mournful  howl. 
The  cowboy's  song  rings  loud  and  clear. 

As  'round  the  bedded  herd  he  rides; 
And  from  the  stunted  sagebrush  near 

The  sluggish  rattler  smoothly  glides. 

By-low,  babe,  oh,  rockaby! 

By-low,  bal>e,  oh,  hushaby! 
O'er  the  rugged  bultes  and  fcwthills  goMcn  moonbeams  shyly  peep. 

So-ho,  baby,  close  thine  eyes! 

Dream  to  mother's  lullabies! 
Sleep,  my  little  prairie  wildllower,  lullaby,  oh,  slecpl 


The  Sacred  Meal 

By  Grace  MacGowan  Cooke 

Author  of  The  Power  and  The  Gu)ry;  Thk  Doings  or  The  Dollivkrs 


ILLUSTRATED   BY   J.  A.  CAHILL 


A  SENSE  of  humor  in  good  working 
#%        order  is  perhaps  the  most  anti- 

/  %      septic  factor  in  what  our  slangily 

^^"^  inclined  English  cousins  might 
J^  m.  call  a  putrid  world.  If  Mary 
Virchow  and  Jacob  Raines  had  possessed 
the  rudiments  of  such  a  sense  between  them 
they  would  not  have  christened  the  one 
shoot  that  budded  on  their  late-planted 
family  tree  with  his  mother's  maiden  name. 
They  did  not  have  between  them  one  ounce 
of  this  saving  salt,  and  Virchow  Raines  the 
boy  became — virtue  reigns  to  his  irreverent 
schoolmates  in  later  years. 

Raines  the  elder  was  a  wholesale  grocer 
in  a  good  way  of  business  in  Philadelphia. 
When  this  history  begins  he  had  long  gone 
to  that  home  which  some  of  us  think  de- 
mands that  the  sense  of  humor  be  left  at  the 
door,  as  are  the  slippers  at  the  portals  of  an 
eastern  mosque,  and  Mrs.  Raines  devoted 
all  of  her  attention  to  her  erratically  named 
but  temperamentally  conventional  offspring. 
V.  Raines,  so  read  the  signature  in  a  comer 
of  his  pictures,  was  an  artist,  a  painter  with 
a  growing  fame.  It  does  not  require  a  keen 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  to  put  in  the  massive 
jagged  outlines  of  a  mesa  so  that  it  seems 
visibly  to  loom  into  the  blue,  nor  to  set  the 
shadowed  side  swimming  in  that  purple 
wine  of  shade  which  suggests  the  miles  and 
miles  of  distance  which  actually  lie  between 
you  and  the  desert  sphinx. 

And  this  was  what  V.  Raines  could  do. 
Absurdly  tall,  with  the  voice  of  a  startled 
sheep,  his  mild  prominent  gray  eyes  blink- 
ing behind  large  glasses,  he  had  seized  that 
fierce  reluctant  soul  of  the  desert  that  eludes 
so  many  painters,  and  could  set  it  unfail- 
ingly upon  canvas.  His  hair  was  sandy, 
begfaming  to  lighten  to  pinky  gold  as  silver 
tbieads  Ueached  it;  it  was  receding  at  the 
tffffipl^  ud  thinning  on  the  top,  but  his 
modier  and  Iriiliielf  still  regarded  his  hir- 
suIb  a    ■    mnA  as  dangerous  to  feminine 

it  hved  up  to  his  name 


in  his  self-sacrificing  refusal  to  let  his  hair 
attain  length  sufficient  to  be  called  ambro- 
sial or  hyacinthine,  and  his  mother  was  lost 
in  admiration  of  a  selflessness  which  could 
go  so  far. 

It  was  Oraibi  in  the  Hopi  country  with 
them  that  year,  and  Mar}'  Raines  kept 
house  in  an  Indian  pueblo  with  a  ladder  to 
her  front  door,  the  water  carried  in  an  olla 
on  an  old  woman^s  back,  paid  for  and 
stored  in  a  great  earthen  cistern  jar;  kept 
house  as  tidily  and  systematically  as  though 
she  still  were  in  the  Philadelphia  suburb 
from  whence  she  came.  The  walls  of  her 
rooms  were  plastered  with  warm  golden  tan 
adobe  and  covered  with  her  artist  son's 
marvelous  sketches.  Skins  and  Navajo 
blankets  were  on  the  floor,  and  the  table 
was  served  with  game,  with  piki  bread  made 
from  blue  corn  meal,  melons,  squashes,  and 
peaches  from  the  strange  little  orchards  and 
gardens  the  Hopi  wrests  from  the  desert,  ' 
buttressing  with  stones  as  though  the  en- 
croaching tide  of  sand  were  that  of  the 
oCean,  ready  to  overwhelm  them. 

Virchow  Raines  had  this  year  a  peculiarly 
congenial  companion  in  his  sketching  trips; 
he  had  picked  up  an  Indian  youth,  the  sole 
survivor  of  the  Bear  clan  in  his  village,  a 
boy  who  had  been  to  school  at  Phoenix 
and  showed  marked  artistic  talent.  Raines 
was  teaching  this  young  fellow — and  inci- 
dentally, no  doubt,  learning  a  good  deal 
from  him.  Another  member  of  the  strange 
little  chance-met  household  was  a  young 
surveyor  who  had  been  vnih  the  allotting 
agent,  got  hurt  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  and 
came  to  Oraibi  to  see  the  doctor.  Motherly 
Mrs.  Raines  took  him  in  because  there  was 
nowhere  else  that  was  suitable  for  him  to  go. 

Dick  Eversole  lay  on  the  flat  roof  of  the 
second  story  of  the  Raines'  house  that  first 
evening  and  smoked.  He  was  half  minded 
to  go  in  and  decline  the  hospitality  which 
had  been  offered  him.  The  artist's  greeting 
of  his  mother's  guest  had  not  been  tactful. 
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He  pafH^  the  invalid,  went  inside,  and 
F^versTile  heard  him  ask  in  a  voice  which  he 
XfjfAi  no  pains  to  lower,  as  to  why  she  had 
seen  fit  to  arid  the  young  man  to  her  bur- 
dens. It  was  evident  he  felt  that  her  time 
and  attention  Monged  to  himself. 

**\Miy,  he's  a  nice  lK>y,  and  I  thought 
he*d  \ft  CTimpany  for  you"  Mar>-  Raines 
suggested  in  a  lowere^l  tone.  *"You  seemed 
glad  to  have  Honve,  and  Tm  sure  Honve's 
been  like  a  s^>n  to  me,  if  he  is  an  Indian." 

"Honvc*s  some  assistance  with  my  paint- 
ing" Virchow  remarked  grimly.  **This 
fellow  doesn't  look  as  though  he'd  be  <rf  any 
account  for  an\ihing  of  that  sort — besides, 
he's  sick.  He'll  l>e  an  a^-ful  nuisance  to 
you.  But  since  you've  asked  him  I  suppose 
that  settles  it." 

It  was  settled  sf>  far  as  Eversole  was  con- 
cerned by  the  fact  that  there  was  no  place 
else  in  the  pueblo  for  a  sick  white  man. 
He  likerl  Mary  Raines,  he  appeased  his  own 
self-respect  by  reflecting  that  it  was  her 
house,  and  by  making  himself  as  useful  as 
she  would  let  him  in  the  labors  of  it. 

Servants  are  unknown  in  an  Indian  pueb- 
lo, though  sr^metimes  the  Indians  them- 
selves have  slaves.  Mrs.  Raines  was  de- 
termined that  Eversole  should  not  overdo, 
and  tried  to  avail  herself  of  the  help  of  one 
or  two  manas,  young  giris  who  had  been  in 
the  U^arding-scho^il  at  Keams  Cafion,  or 
away  at  Phrienix,  and  learned  something  of 
the  white  man's  method  of  life.  It  setUed 
down  fmally  t^>  Kewanee,  Kewanee  who 
was  slim  and  brown  and  an  admirable 
model  for  V.  Raines  if  ever  he  wanted  to 
arid  a  figure  to  one  of  his  landscapes.  She 
had  l>een  a  schoolmate  of  Honve's,  and  she 
showerl  eager  interest  in  the  painting.  Also 
she  brought  Mary  Raines  eggs — which  the 
Indians  themselves  do  not  eat — chickens, 
and  rolls  of  the  Icarlen-blue  piki  bread, 
singularly  like  a  nvili/.e<l  breakfast  focxl. 

Raines  anrl  hin  pupil  were  away  at  their 
painting  every  day,  anri  often  all  day,  mak- 
ing pir.turc.H  while  the  sun  shone.  Eversole 
was  getting  well.  Mrs.  Raines  had  a  couch 
prepared  for  him  on  the  terrace-like  roof 
which  formed  a  jiorch  outside  her  living- 
room  dor»r.  There  he  lay,  warm  in  the 
sunlight,  drinking  in  health,  a  ready 
auditor  for  the  gentle  lady's  monologues. 
That  these  fwi  frequently  turned  upon  the 
excellences  and  charms  of  her  only  child 
was  but  natural,  yet  it  irked  the  convales- 
cent.   Honve  was  a  silent  picturesque  ele- 


ment in  the  group.  He  never  talked  much; 
Eversole  had  a  lingering  impression  that 
he  found  the  sodetv  of  the  whites  a  tride 
oppressive.  Mrs.  Raines  had  taken  almost 
as  much  a  fancv  to  the  brown  vouth  as  she 
bad  to  Eversole.  She  calle>i  him  her  Indian 
son,  and  had  recounted  to  Eversole  at  least 
five  times  how  thev  came  to  add  him  to 
their  partj'. 

"Virchow's  so  reckless*'  she  explained 
with  maternal  faiuilv.  "When  he's  ab- 
sorbed  in  his  art  he  pays  no  attention  to 
danger.  He  had  set  up  his  easel  and  was 
painting  away — painting  the  mountains,  you 
understand,  and  without  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  making  a  picture  of  the  shrine. 
\llien  the  priests  came  up  out  of  the  kiva 
and  found  him  right  in  front  of  their  war 
gods  that  are  only  exposed  once  in  a  thou- 
sand vears — " 

"Pretty  tight  place  for  him"  Eversole 
always  agreed  at  this  point  as  he  was  ex- 
i>cct«i  to.  "Takes  a  man  like  \'.  to  get  out 
of  it  with  fl>'ing  colors." 

"That's  just  what  he  did''  Mar>*  Raines 
commented,  her  faded  eyes  sparkling,  her 
lack  of  humor  making  the  pun  weU-nigh 
indecent.  "He  jumped  up  and  ran — and 
his  colors  flew  in  every  direction.  But  you 
know  these  Hopis  are  the  most  famous 
long-distance  runners  in  the  world,  and  my 
poor  boy  had  no  chance  ^i^ith  them.  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  Honve  they  would  have 
overtaken  him,  and  then  Heaven  knows 
what  would  have  happened." 

Eversole  made  the  expected  murmur  of 
awe  and  horror. 

"Honve  was  coming  in  i^-ith  a  couple  of 
donkeys  and  two  loads  of  wood.  There  was 
a  rope  between  the  donkeys"  Mrs.  Raines 
pursued.  "It  was  kept  slack  and  was  trail- 
ing on  the  ground,  but  when  he  saw  the 
priests  after  Virchow — ^and  Virchow  had 
been  very  nice  to  him,  even  then — he  drove 
one  of  the  donkeys  aside  and  it  raised  .the 
rope  a  few  inches  from  the  ground  quite 
suddenly.  The  priests  all  fell  over  it.  By 
the  time  they  got  up  Honve  had  hid  my 
poor  boy  in  Kewanee's  house — and  they 
had  time  to  argue  vnih  the  priests — to  ex- 
plain to  them." 

Eversole,  who  was  well  aware  that  the 
Hopi  priests  probably  wished  only  to  know 
what  in  the  mischief  the  crazy  white  man 
was  running  for,  so  bubbled  with  mirth  that 
he  could  get  out  nothing  more  than  a  chok- 
ing sigh  and  nod  at  this  point. 


Bklnei  knd  hli  pupil  n 
palatine  evcrr  <1>T.  i 
inline  plcnirei  wl 


"That  was  the  beginning  of  the  friend- 
ship between  the  three  young  people — 
Vtrchow,  and  Honve,  and  Kewanee"  Mary 
Raines  proceeded,  unaware,  as  are  many 
keener  people,  that  no  white  man  was  ever 
on  the  footing  of  actual  friendship  with  an 
Indian.  More  or  less  than  a  friend  he  may 
be,  but  friendship  belongs  to  a  common 
past,  and  similar  aims  for  the  future. 

"Kewanec's  an  awfully  pretty  giri"  Ever- 
sole  remarked,  turning  on  his  back  and 
staring  up  into  the  infinite  endless  rich 
blueness  of  the  sky.  "I  think  she's  the 
prettiest  Hopi  I  ever  saw." 

"Yes^or  an  Indian,"  agreed  Mrs. 
Raines,  "she  is  nice  looking.  Virchow  has 
painted  her  a  good  deal.  He's  a  bit  nervous 
about  it;  but  I  can't  imagine  any  danger." 

"Dmger?"  echoed  Eversole. 

"He  Mys  he's  wedded  to  his  art"  the 
motb  nfwwded,  "and  I  never  in  my  life 
km  KTupuloualy  honorable  as 


Virchow.  He  even  considers  the  feelings  ot 
these  Indicin  girls." 

"That's  awfully  good  of  him"  murmured 
Eversole;  but  the  sarcasm  passed  Mrs. 
Raines  by.    She  beamed. 

"He  was  always  that  way.  There  were 
quite  a  few  of  the  girls  back  there  in  Phila- 
delphia that — but  of  course  a  mother 
mustn't  say — anyhow  I  think  you  may  un- 
derstand that  it  wasn't  his  fault."  Her 
voice  dropped  to  a  tone  of  awe.  "He  says 
he's  wedded  to  his  art"  she  repeated. 

"Rather  hard  on  the  girls"  suggested 
Eversole  morosely,  as  he  rolled  a  cigarette. 
And  again  the  mother  failed  to  see  any 
exaggeration  in  the  statement. 

"Weil,  it  is"  she  agreed,  leaning  to  a 
bead-work  bag  and  taking  out  a  lilUe  packet. 
"There's  a.  girl  back  in  Philadelphia  that 
has  lived  next  door  to  us  all  her  life — Ger- 
trude Harlan.  I  loved  that  girl  like  a  daugh- 
ter, and  of  course  growing  up  with  Virchow 
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she  knew  all  his  little  ways.  She  liked  the 
same  things  he  did  and  disliked  the  same 
things  he  did.  Why,  they  went  to  kinder- 
garten together.  She — but  he's  wedded  to 
his  art.'* 

"Some  girrU  come  along  some  day  and 
make  him  get  a  divorce  from  his  art" 
sniffed  Eversole. 

Mrs.  Raines  shook  her  head.  Kewanee 
came  soundlessly  up  the  ladder,  and  the 
subject  was  dropped  so  far  as  the  young 
surveyor  was  concerned.  He  rolled  on  his 
side  and  slept.  The  Indian  girl  went  in 
and  sat  down  on  the  floor  at  the  white 
woman's  feet.  She  had  been  due  at  one 
o'clock  to  wash  dishes,  but  since  she  did  not 
come  and  Mrs.  Raines  had  done  her  work, 
improving  conversation  was  now  in  order. 
Dick  wakened  after  a  while  to  the  sound  of 
their  speech  carrying  on  the  endless  theme. 

The  Hopi  girl  spoke  slowly,  softly,  her 
voice  giving  the  effect  of  \ibration  like  the 
note  of  a  stringed  instrument.  Mrs.  Raines' 
tones  had  the  crisp  eastern  swiftness. 

"Yes — those  were  his  curls"  Eversole 
heard  the  mother  say.  "I  cried  the  day 
they  were  cut  off,  and  I  made  the  barber 
save  every  one;  I've  kept  them  ever  since." 

Eversole  looked  through  the  open  door; 
the  loop-hole  window  was  quite  too  small 
for  such  espionage.  There  sat  Mary  Raines 
in  a  black  taffeta  with  an  Irish  crochet 
collar,  looking  as  though  she  were  ready  to 
go  to  a  bridge  party.  In  front  of  this  in- 
congruous figure  knelt  Kewanee  clad  in  the 
half  classical  blue-black  robe  of  the  Hopi 
women,  which,  passing  under  one  arm  and 
over  the  other,  left  a  brown  beautifully 
modeled  shoulder  bare.  This  dress  was 
girdled  about  with  a  belt  cunningly  woven 
of  red  and  green.  Kewanee's  black  hair, 
shining  like  a  raven's  wing,  was  parted  and 
tied  as  she  had  been  taught  to  do  at  Phoenix. 
Her  feet  were  bare.  She  wore  a  good  deal 
of  silver  and  shell  jewelry.  In  short  she  was 
that  curious  mixture  the  enforced  civili- 
zation of  the  Indian  school  thrusts  upon  an 
ancient  civilization  which  it  does  not  under- 
stand. The  girl  was  gazing  at  some  object 
which  lay  upon  Mrs.  Raines'  black  silk 
knee.  Her  reverential  expression  attracted 
Eversole's  attention.  He  raised  himself  to 
look  closer  and  discovered  that  it  was  the 
littie  bundle  Mrs.  Raines  had  earlier  taken 
from  the  bead  bag.  It  was  open  now  and 
disclosed  a  twist  of  dry-looking  hair  of  a  faded 
salmon  color.     The  young  fellow  whistled 


and  dropped  back  on  his  cushions  with  whis- 
pered laughter.  Those  curls  had  been  shown 
to  him  before.  Kewanee *s  brown  fingers 
reached  out  and  caressed  the  yellow  locks. 

"He  must  have  beened  pretty  lil'  boy" 
the  Indian  girl  said  softly.  "I  wish  I  could 
have  seened  him  then,  as  now." 

"He  was"  agreed  Mrs.  Raines,  sighingly. 
She  fondled  the  curls  on  the  bit  of  tissue 
paper  and  tin  foil  out  of  which  they  had 
come.  "In  his  little  white  embroidered 
blouse  and  his  black  velvet  suit  he  was  the 
sweetest  thing  you  ever  saw." 

Eversole  became  aware  of  two  figures 
which  mounted  the  stairs  of  the  bluflF  and 
approached  the  pueblo.  He  grinned,  hug- 
ging the  joke  all  alone  as  V.  Raines  and 
Honve  approached  the  house,  returning 
from  a  sketching  trip.  Mrs.  Raines  was 
still  smoothing  the  curls  on  their  tin  foil  and 
tissue-paper  wrapping,  preparatory  to  doing 
them  up.  The  artist  stopped  a  moment  on 
the  threshold,  and  in  that  instant  Eversole 
obser\'ed  that  his  owlish  glance  through  its 
highly  magnif^-ing  spectacles  took  in  the 
little  scene  in  progress  between  Mrs.  Raines 
and  Kewanee.  The  Indian  boy,  Honve, 
too,  had  paused  beside  Eversole's  couch, 
and  the  young  sur\'eyor  marked  how  his 
dark  face  lighted  as  Honve's  regard  settled 
on  the  two  women.  Mrs.  Raines  wrapped 
up  the  curls.    Kewanee  got  to  her  feet. 

"I  must  go  and  bring  the  piki  bread  my 
mother  has  made  for  you"  she  said,  passing 
the  men  in  the  doonvay,  hurrying  down  the 
steps.  Honve  turned  and  followed  softly. 
Raines  went  in  and  spoke  in  an  undertone 
to  his  mother. 

"What  were  you  doing?"  he  asked  of  her. 
"Do  you  think  it's  wise  to  show  those  to 
Kewanee?" 

Eversole  sat  up  and  openly  listened. 

"WTiy,  I  don't  know  that  it  is"  Mrs. 
Raines  hesitated.    "I  never  thought  of  it." 

Raines  was  disposing  of  his  wet  canvas. 
Dick  Eversole  saw  the  faultless  rendition  of 
long  wave-like  sand-dunes,  a  wedge  of  peach 
orchard,  a  crescent  of  the  desert  beyond, 
and  the  always  marvelous  sky  which  V. 
Raines  seemed  ever  able  to  set  up  above  his 
landscapes.  Then  the  artist  spoke  and  his 
slow  nasal  tones  broke  the  spell. 

"These  Indians  can't  help  the  fascination 
that  the  blond  type  has  for  them."  Virchow 
had  a  thumb-tack  in  his  mouth,  and  his 
impressive  utterance  was  reduced  to  a  mum- 
ble.   "I  never  forget  it,  mother.    I  wear  my 
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hat  when  I  go  into  the  houses  of  these 
women.  It  may  not  look  well-bred  but  I 
think  it  is  kinder." 

The  sketch  was  in  place  now,  and  Raines 
went  into  the  other  room  to  wash  his  brushes, 
a  labor  he  trusted  to  no  one  else.  Eversole 
hurried  to  help  Mrs.  Raines  with  the  laying 
of  the  table.  He  was  unwilling  to  miss  any- 
thing. 

**Did  you  hear?"  breathed  Mary  Raines, 
peering  up  at  the  young  surveyor  with  near- 
sighted eyes. 

"I  did"  replied  Eversole. 

"I  never  in  my  life  knew  anyone  so 
scrupulously  honorable  as  Virchow"  his 
mother  repeated  softly,  lest  the  praise  pene- 
trate to  the  other  apartment  and  disturb  the 
honorable  man  whose  charms  slew  their 
thousands. 

Honve  appeared  at  the  door  with  a  bundle 
of  piki  bread  in  his  hand.  It  was  only  the 
young  surveyor  who  noted  how  lustrous  were 
the  Indian  boy's  eyes,  how  shining  with 
some  inner  glow.  V.  Raines  came  from  the 
next  room,  Mrs.  Raines  added  a  steaming 
dish  to  the  equipment  of  the  already  laid 
table,  and  the  four  sat  down  to  their  meal. 

It  was  three  weeks  later  as  Eversole  lay 
upon  his  comfortable  couch  reflecting  rue- 
fully that  he  was  now  well  enough  to  go  back 
to  work  and  must  be  making  his  adieus 
shortly,  that  Mary  Raines  came  to  the  door 
and  stared  out  over  the  desert. 

"I  do  hope  Virchow  and  Honve  are 
on  time  this  evening"  she  murmured.  "Vir- 
chow said  he  was  tired  of  piki  bread  and  IVe 
made  him  a  pan  of  the  best  johnny-cake  you 
ever  tasted.  It's  baked  as  the  original 
johnny-cake  used  to  be — on  a  board  turned 
up  in  front  of  the  fire.  He  was  quite  vexed 
about  my  not  having  some  yesterday;  but  I 
hadn't  any  meal.  It's  a  little  hard  to  get 
meal  from  these  Indians.  They  only  grind 
enough  for  themselves.  Kewanee  brought 
me  some  this  morning." 

So  far  her  commonplace  voice  had  bab- 
bled on  with  its  commonplace  communi- 
cations, and  Eversole  had  listened  with  his 
eyes  half  shut.  Now  he  suddenly  op>ened 
them  and  focused  them  upon  Mrs.  Raines. 

"Kewanee  brought  you  a  little  meal!"  he 
ejaculated.  "How  much?"  He  sat  up  on 
the  edge  of  his  couch  like  a  man  who  sees  a 
play  about  to  begin. 

"Just  a  little  bowlful"  said  Mary  Raines 
pladdly.    "Only  enough  to  make  the  johnny- 


cake.  I  must  see  if  I  can't  get  her  to  bring 
me  more  tomorrow." 

"Be  careful"  whispered  Eversole,  spring- 
ing to  his  feet  and  confronting  his  hostess 
dramatically.  "Indian  customs  are  curious. 
You  may  not  understand  them.  You  may 
commit  yourself — or  V. — to  something  you'll 
regret.  Better  go  slow  on  Indian  girls  and 
bowls  of  meal." 

In  their  absorption  they  did  not  note  that 
Honve  and  Raines  had  ridden  along  the 
street  below,  left  their  ponies  in  the  stone 
corral  and  come  toward  the  house.  As  Mrs. 
Raines  drew  back  astonished  before  Ever- 
sole's  insistence,  the  two  artists,  brown  and 
white,  came  up  the  ladder  and  joined  them. 

"Is  anything  the  matter?"  demanded  V. 
Raines,  looking  from  one  to  the  other. 

The  surveyor  glanced  toward  Honve. 

"Nothing  but  what'U  keep"  he  said  in  a 
significant  tone,  turning  as  ijf  to  go  into  the 
house. 

But  Mary  Raines  barred  his  way.  She 
looked  flurried,  alarmed. 

"I — ^it's  about  Kewanee"  she  began,  and 
Honve  laid  down  on  the  stone  parapet  the 
portfolio  he  carried,  addressing  his  attention 
to  what  was  said. 

"Well — ^what  about  Kewanee?"  prompted 
V.  Raines  impatiently.  "I'm  himgry, 
mother.  If  you  don't  mind,  let's  get  this 
thing  disposed  of  and  have  supper.  Got 
anything  but  piki  bread?" 

"That  was  where  the  trouble  began"  said 
Mary  Raines,  giving  ground  and  letting  the 
men  into  the  roonv.  She  went  uncertainly 
toward  the  fire,  lifted  a  neat  little  plank  with 
its  delicious  brown  pat  of  johnny-cake  and 
came  toward  the  table  with  it. 

"Well?"  prompted  her  son  again  as  he 
seated  himself  at  the  board. 

Eversole  and  Honve  stood  and  stared,  the 
young  surveyor  with  dancing  eyes,  the  In- 
dian excitedly,  joyously. 

"You — ^you  said  you  were  tired  of  piki 
bread  and  I  wanted  some  meal  to  make 
johnny-cake"  the  mother  began  on  a  defen- 
sive note.  "I  tried  to  get  some  meal  at  two 
or  three  places,  but  they  only  grind  enough 
for  themselves,  and — I  think  I  must  have 
spoken  to  Kewanee  about  it — how  else 
should  she  have — anyhow,  when  I  went  to 
the  door  early  this  morning  there  she  was, 
setting  down  a  little  bowl  of  meal  on  the 
step,  and  when  she  saw  me  she  left  it, 
and  ran  away.  I  made  this  johnny-cake 
of  it." 
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Raines  leaped  to  his  feet,  almost  upsetting 
the  table.  There  was  a  smothered  excla- 
mation in  Hopi  from  the  Indian  boy.  Ever- 
sole  set  his  arm  across  the  door. 

"You  took  it  in — ^you  took  in  Kewanee's 
bowl  of  meal  I"  he  cried  with  a  curious 
triumphant  note  in  his  voice. 

"Of  course  I  took  it  in;  she  must  have 
intended  it  for  me"  agreed  Mary  Raines 
wonderingly.  "Didn't  she?  Honve,  you 
understand  your  own  folks — what  did  Ke- 
wanee  do  that  for?  She  must  have  intended 
the  meal  for  me — ^for  us.** 

"Yes"  said  Honve,  in  his  full  grave  tones, 
his  hazel  eyes  shining.  "She  intend  those 
meal  for — ."  He  broke  off  and  waved  an 
eloquent  hand.  "See — ^you  have  a  son. 
Kewanee  bring  meal — sacred  meal — ^it  is 
ancient  custom  by  us  Hopi." 

He  went  to  Mary  Raines  and  took  her 
hand,  gazing  at  her  very  kindly  with  those 
soft  dog-like  eyes  that  belong  to  his  people. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  gasped  Mrs. 
Raines,  at  last  aware  that  she  had  done 
something  likely  to  have  extraordinary  con- 
sequences. "I  needed  the  meal"  she  de- 
fended herself.  "I  need  some  more.  I  hope 
it  wasn't  wrong  to  take  this." 

"Wrong !"  said  V.  Raines.  "It  was  worse 
than  wrong.  It  was  criminal.  Oh,  mother!" 
and  he  sank  down  once  more  in  his  chair 
beside  the  table.  Honve  did  not  appear  to 
hear  him. 

"You  did  right"  he  reassured  Mrs.  Raines. 
"Now  you  will  have  plenty  meal.  Tomorrow 
Kewanee  begin  grind  for  you.  Grind  much 
meal.  Her  dan  is  great  clan  in  this  pueblo. 
You  have  much  as  you  will.  They  grind  it. 
More — they  grind  some  for  pride's  sake." 

"But  I  don't  understand"  demurred  Mrs. 
Raines,  glancing  once  regretfully  at  the 
supper  table  where  everything  was  getting 
cold.  "We  can't  take  things  from  Kewanee's 
folks  Uke  that." 

"I  will  see  to  the  other"  said  Honve, 
proudly,  confidently,  "to  what  goes  back. 
From  you  should  go  the  wedding  blanket, 
the  belt  and  moccasin — but  you  can't  make. 
I  was  best  weaver  in  Shimopovi.  I  spin  and 
weave  in  kiva.  Bear  clan  here  all  help  me. 
I  have  no  brother;  but  blanket  be  ready 
when  ninding  is  done.  Now  I  go  and  say- 
so  to  &iewanee." 

He  tunuMl  and  strode  from  the  room,  a 
bl  &pire  in  his  khaki  and  olive 

d]  Aver  necklace  lying  upon  the 

f  shirt,  a  scarlet  head- 


band under  the  Stetson.  Yet  a  mixture  of 
civilizations  is  a  dangerous  thing;  like  the 
mixture  of  any  other  chemicals — ^it  may 
explode. 

"What  does  he  mean?  Oh,  what  does  all 
this  mean?"  demanded  Mary  Raines,  look- 
ing at  Eversole  across  the  bowed  head  of  her 
only  son  as  this  latter  lay  close  beside  the 
now  cold  johnny-cake. 

"It  means"  said  Eversole  solemnly,  but 
his  eyes  danced  so  that  he  looked  away  from 
Mrs.  Raines  as  he  spoke,  "it  means  that  V. 
has  got  to  get  a  divorce  from  his  art,  I 
reckon." 

"Mother — mother — mother"  moaned  the 
artist,  raising  a  purblind  face  from  which  the 
glasses  had  fallen,  groping  vaguely  among 
the  dishes  for  those  indispensable  adjuncts 
to  his  sight,  "how  often  have  I  told  you  not 
to  be  so  headlong  in  your  dealings  with  these 
people — so  impulsive !" 

"But  meal,  you  know — meal"  cried  Mary 
Raines,  sitting  down  and  beginning  to  cry. 
"Taking  in  a  little  bowl  of  meal  that  a 
friendly  girl  has  come  and  put  on  your  door- 
step isn't  headlong  or  impulsive." 

"It  wouldn't  be  back  in  Philadelphia" 
said  Eversole.  "Here  in  the  Hopi  country 
the  mother  of  sons  thinks  twice  before  she 
commits  herself  that  way.  You  see,  the 
Hopi  girls  do  the  proposing." 

"Yes — ^yes,  I  know  they  do"  said  Mary 
Raines  impatiently.  "It  was  in  the  railway 
folders.     What's  that  got  to  do  with  it?" 

"Their  way  of  proposing,"  V.  Raines 
intoned  hollowly,  "is  to  set  a  small  bowl  of 
sacred  meal  upon  the  door-step  of  the 
woman  whose  son  they  desire  to  wed.  Good 
gracious,  mother — you  could  have  read  that 
in  the  railway  folder,  too." 

"Why,  I  don't  know  but  I  did"  agreed 
Mrs.  Raines  in  a  bewildered  tone;  "what's 
it  got  to  do  with— oh,  my  poor  boy !" 

She  ran  to  the  artist  and  knelt  beside  him, 
weeping  in  earnest  now. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry  I  didn't  drop  on  before 
Honve  got  away  to  talk  to  Kewanee's  people" 
remarked  Eversole  mendaciously.  "You 
see,  she's  of  the  chief's  clan — and  that  makes 
it  pretty  serious." 

"They  daren't — I'll  explain  the  whole 
thing  to  them"  said  gentle  Mary  Raines, 
ruffling  in  defense  of  her  one  chick  like  an 
angry  hen.  "Why,  it's  ridiculous  I  They 
can't  do  a  thing  of  this  sort  to  a  young  man 
who's  descended  from  a  couple  of  the  very 
best  families  in  Philadelphia.    The  idea  of 
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their  thinking  a  Virchow  or  a  Raines  would 
intermarry  with  Indians!" 

"What  will  be  the  probable  method  of 
procedure?"  inquired  V.  Raines.  "When 
will  the  wedding  begin?" 

"It  has  already  begun"  returned  Eversole 
with  apparent  reluctance.  He  shut  the  door; 
peered  out  the  loop-hole  window  and  finally 
stopped  it  up.  Then  he  stepped  close  to  the 
table  and  spoke  to  the  two  Philadelphians 
in  the  dusk,  and  in  a  lowered  tone.  "You 
see,  it  requires  from  four  to  six  weeks  to 
complete  the  ceremonial  of  a  Hopi  wedding. 
It  begins  with  the  girl  setting  her  bowl  of 
meal  on  her  mother-in-law's  door-step. 
Kewanee's  done  that.  The  next  move  is  for 
the  woman  to  refuse  to  take  the  meal  in  if 
she  doesn't  want  her  son  to  marry  the  girl. 
When  she  takes  that  meal  in  she's  made  the 
most  binding  contract  that  an  Indian  can 
conceive  of.  It's  sealed  in  the  sacred  meal. 
Pretty  much  all  of  their  ceremonies  are 
mixed  up  with  it,  some  way.  There's  noth- 
ing that  so  infuriates  them  as  to  have  any 
attempt  at  breaking  such  a  contract." 

"They  feel  as  we  do  about  a  breach-of- 
promise  suit"  faltered  V.  Raines. 

"Oh,  to  think  that  I  should  get  you  mixed 
up  in  a  brea.ch-of -promise  suit !"  cried  Mary 
Raines. 

"Breach-of -promise !"  snorted  Eversole. 
"The  comparison's  pretty  tame.  Civilized 
people  take  a  thing  like  that  into  court. 
In  the  Hopi  country  it's  knife  and  cold 
poison,  and  slipping  rattlesnakes  down  your 
back.    The  vengeance  of  the  kiva.'* 

"And  I  showed  her  your  curls!"  mourned 
Mary  Raines.  "Oh,  how  could  I  be  so 
foolish,  so  criminally  foolish!" 

"You  didn't  mean  any  harm"  allowed  V. 
Raines  generously,  putting  a  lean  arm 
aroimd  his  mother's  shoulders.  Filial  de- 
votion was  one  of  his  obvious  virtues.  "You 
couldn't  know — oh,  there  must  be  some  way 
out."  With  his  free  hand  he  clutched  what 
remained  of  the  oflFending  hair.  "We'U  get 
away  from  here  quietly.  I  don't  want  to 
hurt  their  feelings;  but  we've  got  to  go." 

"Yes"  nodded  Eversole.  "It  sounds  a 
lot  easier  than  it  is  when  you  come  to  try  it. 
Running  away  in  the  desert  is  a  good  deal 
like  running  away  across  a  spot-light. 
You've  got  no  horses — you'll  have  to  hire 
Indian  teams  to  get  you  out,  and  what  one 
Indian  knows  they  all  know." 

"But  Mr.  Eversole,  you've  lived  here 
quite  a  while.    You  know  more  about  these 


people  than  we  do"  Mary  Raines  pleaded. 
"Surely  at  some  time  there  must  have  been 
men  who  were  proposed  to  and  wanted  to — 
to  break  the  engagement.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  such  a  thing?  How  did  they  go 
about  it?" 

Eversole  looked  upon  the  ground.  He 
strode  the  length  of  the  room  and  then  back. 

"I  know  of  one  such  case"  he  said  in  the 
hushed  voice  that  belongs  with  the  opening 
of  a  ghost  story.  "Well,  you  may  say  that 
I  know  of  two.  Of  course  in  neither  case 
was  the  man  white.  That's  unheard  of. 
I'm  astonished  that  ,Kewanee  got  the 
consent  of  her  people  and  proposed  to  a  white 
man.  Having  done  so  I  don't  suppose 
there's  anything  in  heaven  or  earth  that 
could  stop  'em." 

"But  those  Indian  fellows  you  speak  of?" 
V.  Raines  caught  on  to  the  straw  of  hope 
with  a  drowning  clutch.  "What  did  theydo?" 

"They  were  returned  students  from 
Phoenix"  said  Eversole,  "both  of  them. 
They  had  imbibed  white  men's  ideas  and 
felt  that  they  should  have  been  allowed  to 
do  their  own  courting  and  proposing  and 
choosing.  In  one  case  the  boy  had  already 
picked  out  a  sweetheart  from  another  tribe. 
He  ran  away — of  course  an  Indian  could. 
He  had  his  own  pony  and  nothing  to  carry 
but  the  clothes  on  him.  He  got  over  to  the 
railway  and  beat  it  to  Denver.  I  met  him  on 
the  street  there  himting  a  job.  It  was  when 
I  was  on  my  way  out  here.  And  when  I 
reached  Oraibi  what  do  you  suppose  the 
girl's  people  were  doing?" 

He  paused  and  fixed  the  Philadelphians 
with  an  ominous  eye. 

"What?"  they  breathed  in  one  breath. 

"They  were  marrying  him  to  that  girl. 
They  had  gone  on  marrying  them  just  the 
same  as  though  he'd  been  here.  A  week 
after  I  arrived  they  finished  it  up  with  a 
grand  feast.  Of  course  the  final  head- 
washing  had  to  be  omitted  because  his  head 
was  in  Denver.  But  if  he  ever  pokes  it  into 
Oraibi,  it'll  get  washed  and  he'll  be  married 
to  that  girl  as  fast  and  tight  as  the  priests  of 
the  kiva  can  make  it." 

"Oh,"  said  V.  Raines  with  a  relieved  ex- 
pression, "he'll  only  he  married  to  her  if  he 
comes  back  to  Oraibi.     I've  about  painted 
out  this  locality.    I'm  sick  of  it,  anyhow, 
don't  care  if  I  never  again  see  another 
spoonful  of  sand,  nor  a  hill  with  a  flat  t 

Eversole  observed  his  mistake.    He  1 
wait  for  a  chance  to  remedy  it. 
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"What  became  of  the  other  boy  you  men- 
tioned?" inquired  Mary  Raines  in  a  sub- 
dued tone  as  she  got  up  and  began  to  put 
the  table  to  rights  and  set  things  where  they 
would  warm.  "We'll  have  to  have  some 
supper,  whatever  comes  or  goes.  Tell  us 
about  that  other  one." 

"Oh,  the  other  one,"  said  Eversole  care- 
lessly, going  to  the  tire  and  pouring  himself 
a  cup  of  coffee.  "He  tried  to  get  away — 
or  perhaps  he  was  only  hiding  in  the  desert. 
They  overtook  him  and — well,  these  In- 
dians have  recondite  ways  of  putting  an 
eneoiy  out  of  the  world  that  wouldn't  make 
topics  of  supper-table  conversation.  Come 
on,  you're  right — we  may  as  well  eat — " 

Honve  did  not  return  for  the  evening 
meal.     Apparently   he   had    remained    at 


Kewanee's  house.  Eversole  ate  with  the 
large  and  coming  appetite  (A  the  convales- 
cent. V.  Raines  and  his  mother  nibbled 
bits  of  johnny-cake  and  started  nervously 
at  every  sound  from  outside  the  house, 

"You  might  dye  it"  suggested  Eversole, 
as  he  saw  V.  Raines'  hand  going  for  the 
twentieth  time  to  the  sparse  pink  fuzz  that 
remained  to  cover  the  coming  bare  spot  on 
his  crown. 

"Oh — my  hair"  said  Raines  with  a  sickly 
grin.  "You're  joking — and  yet  this  thing's 
no  joke." 

"I  should  say  not"  agreed  Evers<rfe 
promptly,  almost  vindictively.  "I  wouldn't 
be  in  your  shoes,  not  even  for  the  gift  of 
being  able  to  paint  that"  and  he  pointed  to 
the  still  wet  canvas  that  showed  the  glories 
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of  the  d>ing  sun  spilled  in  heart's  blood  and 
purple  \*ine  all  over  the  floor  of  the  desert. 

"What  shall  we  do?— what  shall  we  do?" 
wailed  Mrs.  Raines  when  the  meal  was  done. 

"Well,  nothing  for  the  present"  counseled 
Eversole.  "I^t  things  rock  along  for  a  bit. 
They  can't  be  any  worse  than  they  are;  and 
they  may  get  some  better." 

This  counsel  resulted  in  the  Raineses 
asking  no  questions  of  Honve  when  he  re- 
turned next  morning,  though  V.  Raines 
professed  himself  ill  and  refused  to  go  out 
and  fmish  up  his  picture. 

"I  am  sorry  you  are  seek"  said  Honve 
mildly.  "But  I  don't  can  paint  myself  some 
more  tcxlay.  I  have  ask  that  I  can  weave  in 
the  Bear  kiva  of  this  town  as  if  I  were  to 
my  home,  and  I  go  now  to  weave  much 
blankets." 

That  day  Eversole  resigned  his  couch  in 
favor  of  the  artist.  He  was  moved  to  keep 
up  his  jest  by  sight  of  the  other's  supine 
relinquishment,  his  unmanly  despair.  Had 
it  been  Mary  Raines  who  was  the  sufferer, 
Eversole's  better  angel  might  have  inter- 
fered, but  he  grinned  as  he  sat  cross-legged 
on  the  parapet  by  the  couch,  rolling  and 
smoking  innumerable  cigarettes,  and  listen- 
ing to  the  lament  of  the  Philadelphian. 

"There  was  a  girl  back  in  Philadelphia" 
V.  Raines  finally  confided,  if  that  may  be 
said  to  be  confidence  which  is  uttered  in  the 
open  street  and  in  a  fairly  loud  voice.  "She 
was  just  what  I  ought  to  have  had — ^and 
mother  told  me  so.  I  liked  her,  too.  In 
fact,  I've  always  intended  to  go  back  at 
some  time  and  marry  her.  I  T^nsh  now  that 
I  had  before  this  thing  happened." 

"Man  like  you's  a  lot  safer  married" 
agreed  Eversole  portentously,  as  he  cupped 
his  hands  around  a  match  at  the  end  of  his 
cigarette,  and  thus  hid  a  derisive  grin. 

Evening  brought  Kewanee  and  Kewanee's 
mothers — plural,  for  though  the  Hopi  is 
monagomcnis  the  old  women  sisters  at  the 
head  of  the  clan  arc  all  its  mothers.  Three 
of  them  came  with  Kewanee,  probably  the 
grandmother,  mother  and  aunt.  They  were 
dressed  in  their  best,  which  is  very  good 
indeed,  seeing  that  the  Hopi  man  is  a  more 
skilful  weaver  and  embroiderer  than  the 
Navajo  woman,  and  that  he  is  the  dress- 
maker for  his  people.  These  demanded  to 
know  through  the  girl,  for  none  of  them 
spoke  any  English,  how  much  meal  Mary 
Raines  would  ask  in  the  marriage  contract. 
Mrs.  Raines  wept  and  refused  to  answer. 


Eversole  stood  up  between  them  and  inter- 
preted. 

"She  feels  bad  alx>ut  losing  her  son — 
see?"  he  explained.  And  the  old  Hopi 
women  nodded  and  looked  at  each  other. 

"It  is  so"  spoke  the  grandmother,  a  ^^ith- 
ered  hag  in  a  blanket  of  red  and  blue  with 
creamy-white  markings.  She  spoke  on  the 
indrawn  breath,  whispering  sighingly.  "We 
have  all  felt  the  pain,  we  mothers  from  whose 
homes  our  sons  must  go — and  this  woman 
has  no  daughters  to  bring  her  sons." 

Mrs.  Raines  was  frustrated  in  a  mad  idea 
of  explaining  to  the  Hopi  women  the  exact 
state  of  the  case.  V.  Raines  covered  up  his 
head  during  the  entire  internew.  He  said 
afterward  that  was  to  obscure  the  fatal 
golden  locks;  but  Eversole  had  the  time  of 
his  life,  and  when  the  women  went  out  Mrs. 
Raines  had  been  made  to  understand  that 
she  must,  for  the  safety  of  her  son,  remain 
until  the  great  wedding  feast  which  was  set 
to  take  place  at  the  house  of  Kewanee  in 
two  weeks'  time,  for  which  rabbit  hunters 
had  gone  out  even  now  to  secure  the  meat, 
and  grinders  other  than  the  bride  were 
grinding  the  meal. 

During  those  two  weeks  Honve  seemed 
to  live  almost  entirely  in  the  kiva.  He  came 
from  it  occasionally  to  bring  to  the  Raines' 
house  a  piece  of  his  handiwork,  a  great 
smooth  i>earl- white  bride's  blanket,  prim- 
rose-edged and  tasseled  with  jet,  the  long 
scarlet-and-green  girdle  with  its  conven- 
tional figures.  V.  Raines  still  refused  to  go 
out  and  paint. 

"Brace  up,  man"  Eversole  counseled 
him.  "The  damage  is  done.  There  can't 
any  other  girl  propose  for  you.  You're  safe 
so  far  in  Oraibi.  Get  busy — paint  your 
picture.  Maybe  the  thing '11  turn  out  better 
than  you  think." 

But  before  the  day  of  the  feast  arrived  the 
Philadelphian  was  really  ill. 

"I  have  written  to  Gertrude"  he  an- 
nounced. "I  have  told  her  all  al>out  it.  I 
have  asked  her  what  she  would  do  under 
these  circumstances  and  I  have  expressed 
my  intention  of  abiding  by  what  she  says." 

Eversole  was  intensely  amused  by  the 
heroic  tone  V'.  Raines  managed  to  infuse  into 
this  fundamentally  pusillanimous  speech. 

"When  did  you  write?"  he  asked  lacon- 
ically. 

"As  soon  as  I  knew  what  had  happened" 
said  Virchow.  "Any  mail  no\/  might  bring 
me  an  answer." 
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The  day  of  the  feast  dawned  sulkily.  It 
was  too  early  for  snow,  yet  there  seemed  a 
presage  of  storm  in  the  atmosphere.  In  the 
kiva  of  Kewanee's  clan  there  was  dandng, 
the  thud  and  lisp  of  moccasined  feet  on  the 
pavement,  the  droning  thunder  of  the  men's 
chorus.  In  Kewanee's  house  there  was  bak- 
ing and  brewing,  old  women  sat  by  the  fire- 
place spreading  the  blue  batter  on  the  great 
flat  stone  with  practised  strokes,  pulling  ofif 
papery  sheets  of  piki  bread  and  rolling  them 
deftly  until  they  looked  like  lead-colored 
newspapers  ready  for  the  mail. 

Mrs.  Raines  and  her  son  had  been  des- 
perately averse  to  attending  this  feast.  It 
had  been  only  on  the  tender  and  repeated 
entreaties  of  Honve,  the  assurances  that  it 
didn't  further  complicate  matters  for  the 
artist,  and  the  promptings  of  terror  that  they 
finally  complied. 

**ril  go  if  you'll  have  a  good  horse  ready 
saddled,  and  tied  right  outside,  mind,"  V. 
Raines  said  at  length.  "If  the  worst  comes 
I'll  make  a  get-away.  I  heard  from  Ger- 
trude last  inail — the  most  peculiar  com- 
munication. She  said  she'd  tell  me  what 
she  thought  I  ought  to  do.  Of  course  I  look 
to  hear  from  her  again  today.  She'd  surely 
not  keep  me  waiting.  She  understands  the 
importance — the  gravity  of  the  matter.  I 
gathered  from  her  letter,  brief  as  it  was,  that 
she  did." 

Mary  Raines  had  put  on  the  inevitable 
black  silk  and  the  collar  of  Irish  crochet 
which  suggested  the  bridge  party.  V.  Raines 
looked  ghastly.  He  had  plastered  his  hair 
down  until  it  might  have  been  a  skull  cap, 
after  oiling  and  sopping  it  to  an  indistinct 
brown.  Eversole's  heart  was  touched  by 
the  sight  of  the  pair  as  they  came  down  the 
ladder,  clinging  together  as  though  for  sup- 
port, flinching  at  any  small  receptacle  held 
in  the  hands  of  a  woman. 

Arrived  at  the  big  stone  house  of  Kewa- 
nee's  clan,  they  were  made  much  of.  Vir- 
chow  was  invited  to  the  kiva  where  the  men 
danced,  but  he  preferred  to  remain  close  by 
his  mother.  Mrs.  Raines  was  taken  into  the 
great  room  at  one  end  of  which  the  feast 
would  be  spread,  and  given  a  seat  on  the 
sheepskin  near  the  fireplace  beside  the 
grandmother.  Virchow  went  with  her,  as 
he  had  been  used  to  do  when  those  dan- 
gerous curls  were  fast  upon  his  head.  He 
crouched  down  beside  her,  and  seemed  to 
wish  to  hide.  The  women  laughed  and 
chattered,  going  in  and  out  with  the  great 


dishes  of  steaming  beans  and  baskets  of 
bread.  The  men  would  be  fed  so  soon  as 
the  dancing  was  done.  The  women  would 
eat  afterward. 

On  a  bench  beside  the  wall  sat  Kewanee — 
a  strange  Kewanee  to  V.  Raines  and  his 
mother,  a  Kewanee  whose  hair  was  done  in 
two  great  shining  blue-black  wheels,  or 
squash-blossoms,  on  ©ach  side  of  her  pretty 
face,  whose  manta  was  continually  raised 
and  drawn  across  her  countenance  in  the 
bride's  conventional  modesty,  until  only  one 
bright  eye  peeped  out  to  inquire  of  the 
onlooker  if  she  were  not  beautiful.  V.  Raines 
turned  with  a  shudder  from  her  comeliness. 
He  thought  with  almost  rapture — something 
that  may  have  been  called  a  Philadelphian 
rapture — of  the  conventional  well-bred  home- 
liness of  his  Gertrude. 

Suddenly  a  door  burst  open,  and  in  double 
file  the  men  came  dancing  and  singing  into 
the  room.  It  was  the  wedding  procession. 
Honve  led  it.  Kewanee  got  to  her  feet  and 
stood,  the  manta  pulled  across  her  face, 
peeping  out  at  them.  They  paused  beside  the 
bride.  Honve  put  out  his  hand  and  took 
hers.  Then,  still  moving  in  perfect  rhythm 
to  the  chanted  chorus  they  advanced  toward 
the  upper  end  of  the  room. 

V.  Raines  sprang  up  like  a  man  shot. 

"No — no!"  he  protested,  backing  away 
until  he  came  squarely  up  against  the  wall. 

He  volleyed  heaven  knows  what  nonsense 
about  the  Virchows  and  Raineses  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  girl  he  was  engaged  to,  his 
excellent  intentions,  the  care  he  had  used  in 
his  conduct,  his  awareness  of  the  attraction 
the  blond  type  had  for  a  dark  people,  all 
broken  with  exclamations  and  drowned 
fathoms  deep  by  the  baying  chorus  of  the 
marriage  procession. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  Hopi  that  he 
pays  no  attention  to  the  other  man's  play, 
but  makes  his  own  utterance — apparently 
not  caring  at  all  whether  he  is  heard  or 
unheard.  If  the  men  of  Kewanee's  clan  and 
of  the  Bear  clan  at  Oraibi,  which  supplied 
the  place  of  Honve's  people,  knew  that  V. 
Raines  was  present  at  all,  much'les^  address- 
ing them,  they  gave  no  evidence  of  so  doing; 
they  missed  not  one  beat  of  the  measure, 
they  omitted  not  a  syllable  of  the  marriage 
song.  The  last  word  brought  Kewanee  up 
oppojB  'iring  cornered  artist.    His 

eycn  n  side  to  side,  he  was 

m»  life  through  the  eight- 
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head,  when  the  door  through  which  the 
men  had  come  once  more  opened,  and  in 
it  stood  Eversole  with  a  lady  in  dusty  travel- 
ing garb. 

"Gertrude  I"  shrieked  the  artist.  He 
made  his  leap,  but  not  out  of  the  impossible 
window.  He  lowered  his  head  and  butted 
through  the  line  of  dancers,  gaining  the  side 
of  Eversole's  companion,  clasping  her  hand 
and  dragging  her  forward,  throwing  the 
dance  into  confusion  and  bringing  the  angry 
faces  of  the  priests  around  toward  him, 
while  every  other  Hopi  in  the  room  laughed 
good-humoredly  and  looked  with  tolerant 
indulgence  at  the  antics  of  the  white  man. 

"This  is  my  bride!"  shrieked  V.  Raines, 
rendered  dithyrambic  by  terror.    "Here  is 


the  lady  I  have  always  intended  to  marry. 
I  can't  marry  anybody  else  because  I'm 
going  to  marry  her." 

Honve  led  his  brown  bride  in  her  blanket 
up  to  the  dusty  solid-looking  Gertrude,  and 
the  Indian  girl  smiled  and  coiutesied. 

"And  this  is  my  bride"  said  Honve,  last 
of  the  Bear  clan.  "She  carried  the  meal  to 
the  doorstep  of  my  white  mother,  and  my 
white  mother,  who  is  a  good  woman,"  he 
smiled  fleetingly  but  very  sweetly  in  the 
direction  of  Mary  Raines,  "took  in  the  meal. 
Now  we  are  wed,  and  my  kind  teacher, 
Virchow  Raines,  will  eat  his  wedding  feast 
with  me — since  also  his  bride  is  here." 

"Virtue  reigns"  breathed  Eversole — and 
had  the  joke  all  to  himself. 


Passing  of  Summer 


By  Fred  Whitney 


How  gently  in  this  land  of  ever-sun 

The  summer  dies !    Not  torn  with  agony 

Of  troubled  heavens  and  of  thund'rous  winds, 

Nor  yet  struck  stark  by  death.    But,  merely  spent. 

Slow  languishes  from  toil.     And,  tired -lidded. 

The  azure  eyes,  so  long  wide-gazing  down 

Like  one  entrancM  in  a  joyous  watch 

But  stolen  on  by  sleep,  half  close  in  dreams. 

And  o'er  the  golden  brown  of  field  and  hill 

The  vapory  winds  come  wandering  from  the  south 

To  move  the  leafless  boughs  to  sighs  and  dim 

The  eyes  of  dreams  with  a  sweet  sad  regret 

For  fruits  now  wasted  and  for  blossoms  gone. 

Nor  yet  in  gorgeous  pageant  comes  the  death. 

But  languidly  the  summer  lies  her  down, 

Like  one  who's  spent,  to  rest  a  while  beneath 

Her  quilted  coverlet  of  gay  design. 

Nor  is  it  death;  but  a  still-breathing  sleep 

Made  half  of  memory  and  half  of  hope. 

For,  by  the  painted  leaf  dry-dyed  >\ith  fire, 

And  boughs  stripped  bare  to  harp  a  chiller  wind. 

Still  blow  the  blossoms  of  belated  spring. 

The  lupin  and  the  poppy  keep  the  field. 

And  others  straggle  in  the  brown  decay 

To  softly  tell  of  spring  while  summer  dies. 


By  George  Paluer  Putnam 


"■X        "W        XHEN  the  lourisls  and  the 
%      /\      I     eminent    scientists,    the 

%    /    %    /       congressmen     and     the 

%/       »/        rest  of  them  come  down 

T         T         after  the  water  is  in  the 

ditch,  they'll  wonder  how  we  managed  to 

spend  all  the  money." 

The  speaker  was  an  engineer,  a  typically 
enthusiastic  bronze -faced  and  khaki -clad 
transplanted  American,  who  was  acting  as 
guide  through  the  concrete  labyrinths  of  the 
Gatun  locks  on  a  fiery  hot  Panamanian 
moming. 

No  doubt  his  smiling  forecast  is  correct. 
For  next  year,  all  that  was  seen  at  Gatun — 
the  vast  water  tunnels,  the  intricate  electrical 
mechanisms  and  the  monolithic  steel  lock 
gates — will  be  submerged.  And  in  1915 
the  scars  of  the  steam -shovels,  where  cuU 
have  been  made,  will  be  healed  and  covered 
over  with  the  irrepressible  tropical  greenery, 
disguising  the  difficulties  of  their  making. 
So  too  with  (iatun  Dam,  where  already  the 
completed  portions  of  the  huge  man-made 
ridge  are  painted  over  with  the  quick- 
grovring  venture,  until,  in  a  year  or  two,  it 
will  all  appear  to  have  been  as  it  is  since  the 
begin  oiag  of  tin 

You  have  th  nama 

today,  and  se  the 

making,  or  0 
passing  tbroi 


the  hordes  of  Mght-seekers  who  will  throng 
westward  to  share  San  Francisco's  giant 
jubilation.  Whichever  time  you  choose,  you 
will  be  amply  rewarded  for  the  near- 
equatorial  excursion  by  the  unique  diversity 
of  the  attractions  encountered. 

Today  the  interest  of  the  Isthmus  is 
divided.  The  construcdon  with  its  combined 
enormousness  and  intricate  detail  provides 
a  wonderland  of  sturdy  accomplishment,  in 
abrupt  contrast  to  the  tropical  lassitude  of 
the  environment.  However,  paradoxical  as 
the  statement  may  appear,  the  most  enter- 
taining feature  of  the  Canal  building  is  not 
the  work  itself  but  the  workers,  at  least 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  chance  traveler, 
better  equipped  with  healthy  curiosity  than 
with  scienrific  engineering  knowledge. 

Tomorrow,  of  course,  when  Canal  con- 
struction and  the  construction  army  are 
things  of  the  past,  the  charm  of  the  country 
itself  and  the  fascination  of  its  historic 
past  will  remain.  And,  truth  to  tell,  there 
is  enough  that  is  picturesque  in  Panama, 
entirely  aside  from  our  transcontinental 
waterway,  to  establish  the  little  republic 
permanently  as  a  desirable  stamping-ground 
for  sight -seekers. 

Colon  is  the  gateway  to  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  it  is  at  Colon  that  you  first  encounter 
the  Man  Who  is  Doing  It— "It"  being  the 
digging  of  the  Canal. 


back  in  fever-stricken  1904,  that  was  neces- 
sary to  otitain  labor  at  all.  Also,  free 
quarters,  fuel,  light  and  water  are  among  the 
other  perquisites,  with  six  weeks  of  annual 
vacation  on  full  pay,  half-fares  on  steamers, 
the  tlnest  medical  care  imaginable,  and  sun- 
dry minor  attentions  such  as  governmen tally 
supported  dub-houses  and  bands,  combine 
to  make  life  as  nearly  worth  living  as  life 
can  be  within  nine  degrees  of  the  Equator. 
John  doesn't  have  to  get  up  at  five  o'clock 
to  split  the  wood;  the  quartermaster's  de- 
partment not  only  splits  it  but  also  delivers 
it,  free.  Mary  isn't  obliged  to  go  to  market 
for  her  household  supplies;  they  are  brought 
to  her  door  by  the  commissary  department. 
Also,  John  spends  seven  hours  a  day  in  an 
electrically-fanned  office — at  $150  a  month 
— instead  of  nine  hours  in  an  electrically- 
lighted  one — at  $85 — aa  he  did  "up  home." 
Moreover,  it  coats  John  and  Mary  less  to 
live  better  than  it  cost  them  to  live  as  they 
did  before  in  the  North,  next  door  to  the 
greatest  food  markets  of  the  world.    How? 


Because  an  institution  known  as  the  com- 
missary department  devotes  all  its  well- 
trained  energies  to  feeding  its  65,000  charges 
at  cost.  With  the  sanitar>'  department  car- 
ing for  its  liver,  and  administering  among 
other  things  unlielievably  numerous  pounds 
of  quinine  a  year,  and  the  commissary  de- 
partment equally  actively  engaged  in  tilling 
its  stomach  with  the  beat  that  is  to  be  had 
at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  the  Canal  Army 
flourishes. 

But  there  are  grumblers.  The  dissatisfied 
have  the  unique  complaint  that  there  is  too 
much  done  for  them;  that  they  have  no 
responsibilities,  and  no  suffrage;  that  they 
are  being  made  useless,  spoiled  babies. 
Perhaps;  certainly  there  awaits  for  many  a 
sad  awakening  when  the  high -pay,  fat 
I'anama  days  are  no  more,  and  instea<l  of 
the  gentle  tropics  the  repatriated  ditch - 
diggers  face  the  chill  and  grinding  com- 
petition of  the  North-lanil. 

There  is  one  feaiurc  of  your  Canal  viiat 
that  stands  out  above  all  inhcrs.     It  is  that 
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you  are  made  welcome — doubly,  enthu- 
siastically welcome. 

"Seeing  the  Canal"  is  almost  a  national 
pastime,  and  thousands  of  questioning 
tourists,  and  scores  of  even  more  trouble- 
some writers,  swarm  about  the  Zone  during 
the  dry  season.  Undoubtedly  you  are  a 
worse  nuisance  than  the  mosquitoes,  yet 
never  for  a  minute  do  they  let  you  know  it. 
The  men  on  the  Job  actually  seem  glad  to 
answer  questions — though  Heaven  only 
knows  how  many  times  before  each  and 
every  one  has  been  answered, 

"This  job  is  costing  the  American  people 
nearly  $400,000,000.  About  four  dollars 
of  that  cash  comes  from  your  pocket.  As  a 
part  owner  you  are  entitled  to  all  the  infor- 
mation you  want." 

They  seem  to  work  upon  some  such  basis 
as  that,  do  the  courteous  busy  brown  men 
of  the  Isthmus.  Assuredly  you  can  get  your 
full  four-dollars' -worth  of  information.  A 
well-equipped  bureau  devotes  all  its  energies 
to  spreatfing  the  gospel  of  Canal  publicity; 
there  are  guide-books,  maps,  charts,  models 
and- photographs  galore.  A  weekly  paper 
published  by  the  Canal  Commission  records 
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the  progress  made  day  by  day,  and  ind- 
dentally  encourages  a  very  valuable  com- 
petition among  various  branches  and  divi- 
sions of  the  builders.  There  are  motor-cars 
and  launches  to  take  you  where  you  will, 
and  usually  an  outwardly  interested  and  in- 
wardly bored  young  engineer  to  answer 
your  queries. 

All  that  is  the  foundation  of  the  system 
that  has  eliminated  graft  by  doing  away  with 
everything  hidden. 

Metaphorically  speaking,  you  may  take  a 
microscopie,  a  magnifying  glass  and  a  pair 
of  binoculars  to  the  Zone  and  they  will  turn 
you  loose  with  a  "God  bless  you — can  we  be 
of  any  as^stance?"  Formerly  too  many  cor- 
respondents used  the  magnifying  glass,  or 
something  that  magnified  equally  well. 

But  all  that  is  passed.  Wrangling  is  an 
affair  of  yesterday.  Today  the  work  is 
rushing  forward  brilliantly,  with  the  home- 
stretch spirit  urging  new  speed  records. 
Tomorrow — well,  tomorrow  the  Canal  will 
be  an  accomplished  fact,  and  you  and  I  will 
be  welcoming  our  friends  who  come  west- 
ward through  this  wonderful  new  gateway 
to  the  Pacific  Coast. 


A  Navajo  Blanket 


By  C.  Mitchell  Wood 


Against  a  dark  gray  sky  a  jagged  streak  of  white, 
And  in  the  distance  mountain  ranges  low; 

A  cactus  plant  with  upward  reaching  arms  and  light 
Of  stars  that  make  the  candelabra  glow. 

A  row  of  tents;  a  stately,  graceful  palm; 

Fantasdc  shadows  strange  and  odd. 
A  woman's  handicraft;  her  soul's  mute  psalm. 

An  imitadon  of  the  works  of  God. 


The  War  of  the  Water  Gods 


By  William  Alfred  Corey 


FOR  a  moment  it  looked  like  the 
usual  fight.  With  a  deep-throated 
bellow  and  with  gleaming  teeth, 
old  Neptune  charged  clumsily  but 
rapidly  up  the  sandy  beach.  But 
Triton  thought  better  of  it.  He  dropped  his 
capture  and,  being  younger  and  more  agile, 
kept  out  of  the  old  bull's  way.  He  wanted 
the  young  female  and  he  meant  to  possess 
her.  But  he  would  try  strategy  first.  If  that 
failed,  then  he  would  join  issues  with  the  old 
tyrant  and  give  him  the  l)est  he  had  in  stock. 

So  Triton  trumpeted  forth  a  pipe-organ 
roar  of  defiance  that  echoed  back  from  far 
up  against  the  Cliff  House  rocks,  and  betook 
himself  to  the  water.    Not  yet,  but  soon. 

Neptune,  crushing  Triton's  fair  young 
charmer  with  a  fierce  look  and  a  savage 
growl,  wobbled  back  down  the  slope.  Lying 
on  the  sand  at  the  water's  edge,  he  wel- 
comed the  cows  of  the  little  herd  as  they 
came  inshore  for  the  annual  mating  season. 
It  was  a  sort  of  New  Year's  reception  with  the 
lord  of  the  commonwealth  doing  the  honors. 

At  first  he  was  all  smiles  and  compliments. 
He  bowed  and  ducked  as  though  to  say: 
"How  fresh  and  sweet  you  look,  my  dear! 
Won't  you  come  ashore  and  bask  in  the  sun 
a  bit?  I've  got  the  cutest  spot  you  ever  saw 
on  the  clean  sand  up  here  all  ready  for  you." 
And  thus,  with  his  buncombe  and  blarney, 
he  enticed  them  on  shore. 

But  once  a  fair  one  had  landed  and  gone 
a  little  way  up  on  the  sand  where  she 
couldn't  get  about  as  quickly  as  in  the  water, 
the  foxy  old  rascal  got  between  her  and  the 
water  and,  changing  his  manner  as  males  of 
other  species  sometimes  do  after  marriage, 
commanded  her  brutally  to  "Go  up  to  the 
house  where  you  belong  and  stay  there  and 
mind  the  babies.    A  woman's  place  is"  etc. 

Meanwhile,  other  and  younger  bulls  and 
bachelors  sought  to  establish  harems  of  their 
Qjwn.  One  such,  ivishing  to  live  at  peace, 
went  far  down  the  beach  and  preempted  a 
homesite.  Then  he  came  back  for  wives.  A 
few  wives  wouk^  *'  «».    He  ap- 

proached the  1  Neptune. 


The  inevitable  clash  resulted,  the  rocks 
again  echoed  with  howls  of  rage,  and  a 
finish  fight  was  on.  No  match  for  the  giant, 
the  venturesome  bachelor  who  foolishly 
imagined  he  had  some  rights  was  quickly 
overpowered  and,  fatally  hurt,  he  soon 
dragged  himself  off,  leaving  a  trail  of  red  in 
the  sand. 

During  the  brief  interval,  while  Neptune 
was  giving  all  his  attention  to  the  rash  youth 
just  mentioned,  another  young  male  ap- 
proached Neptune's  rookery  from  the  land- 
ward side.  Like  the  other  he  had  put  his 
house  in  order  and  had  everything  necessary 
for  housekeeping  except  wives. 

Neptune  caught  sight  of  this  other  aspir- 
ant just  as  the  latter  was  in  the  act  of  robbing 
his  rookery  of  one  of  his  likeliest  female 
possessions.  With  a  thunderous  bellow  the 
old  general  again  went  to  the  defense  of  his 
own.  Again  there  was  a  desperate  encoun- 
ter, again  the  howls  of  battle  set  the  echoes 
going,  again  hair  flew  and  again  at  the  close 
the  younger  animal  crawled  painfully  away 
to  die  slowly  in  some  secluded  spot. 

These  object-lessons  had  their  effect.  The 
whole  herd  was  intimidated.  The  terrible 
old  fighter  dominated  the  situation.  His 
female  slaves  and  his  male  rivals  alike  feared 
him.  Every  cow  of  the  herd  was  rounded  up 
in  Neptune's  rookery.  Not  another  bull 
was  allowed  to  approach  or  to  establish  a 
domicile  of  his  own.  Not  an  individual  male 
stood  the  ghost  of  a  show  in  combat  with 
the  grim  old  monojwlist.  They  all  knew  it. 
The  very  sight  of  the  giant,  twelve  feet  long 
from  tip  of  nose  to  tip  of  tail,  six  feet  in  body 
girth  and  scarred  with  a  hundred  fiercely 
fought  battles,  struck  terror  to  the  younger 
male  heart.  But  it  was  an  impossible 
situation  and  one  that  could  not  last  forever. 

Triton  disported  himself  in  the  booming 
surf  and  eased  his  wounded  feelings  by 
sounding  his  deep-toned  trumpet  calls  far 
over  wave  and  shore  and,  like  a  Romeo  at 
bay,  carrying  on  a  continuous  flirtation  with 
his  Juliet  in  the  closely  guarded  castle-like 
rookery  on  shore. 
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She  was  a  beautiful  creature,  was  this 
water-nymph.  She  was  only  three  years  old. 
Her  silken  hair  was  of  a  lovely  golden  brown, 
and  her  eyes  were  as  soft  and  gentle  as  those 
of  a  human  child.  She  was  an  angel,  as 
angels  go  among  the  seals — at  least  she  was 
the  angel  of  bachelor  Triton  and  she  was 
innocently  at  the  bottom  of  the  revolution 
that  was  soon  to  come. 

The  jealous  and  watchful  Neptune  soon 
discovered  the  flirtation  going  on  under  his 
nose  and,  being  unable  to  reach  Triton,  he 
chastised  his  erring  plural  wife  by  biting  her 
savagely  in  the  neck. 

There  was  a  piteous  cry  of  pain  that 
instantly  fired  with  frenzy  the  heart  of  the 
bachelor  lover  out  in  the  surf  and  sent  the 
fighting  blood  leaping  through  his  veins. 
Rendered  wild  with  rage  and  losing  all 
sense  of  caution,  Triton  rushed  out  of  the 
water  and  bounded  up  the  beach  toward 
Neptune  with  a  hoarse  bellow  and  with  his 
teeth  bared  for  business.  He  was  plainly 
looking  for  trouble,  and  Neptune  was  not 
the  boy  to  disappoint  him.  At  once  they 
came  to  close  quarters  and  an  epoch-making 
battle  was  on. 

While  the  younger  animal  was  six  years 
old  and  a  husky  fellow,  alone  he  would  have 
been  no  match  for  Neptune.  But  he  was 
soon  to  have  help.  For  the  fight  attracted 
attention  and  the  conmion  hatred  of  all 
the  males  for  the  tyrant  led  them  to  make 
common  cause  against  him.  And  very 
quickly  fifteen  or  twenty  bachelors  and  bulls 
had  gathered  about,  and  old  Neptune  was 
having  the  time  of  his  life. 

Both  sides  recognized  that  this  was  to  be 
a  finish  fight  and  neither  took  unnecessary 
chances,  both  fighting  for  the  advantage. 

The  first  shrewd  move  of  the  allies  was 
to  shift  the  battle  to  the  water,  where  they 
could  move  with  far  greater  rapidity  and 
ease.  Led  by  Triton,  the  insurgent  general, 
they  partly  forced  and  partiy  egged  their  foe 
toward  the  water's  edge  and  finally  out  into 
the  surf  beyond  the  first  line  of  breakers. 

Then  began  as  royal  a  battle  as  ever  took 
place  among  animals  or  men  on  the  Cali- 
fornia coast.  The  elemental  instincts  of 
hate,  sex  attraction  and  the  lure  of  life  were 
all  involved.  It  was  skill  against  skill,  brute 
strength  against  brute  strength,  savage 
against  savage,  life  against  life.  No  mercy 
was  shown  and  none  was  sought  or  expected. 


The  advantage  was  not  all  on  the  side  of 
the  allies.  Their  very  numbers  handicapped 
them.  In  their  fury  and  the  wild  confusion 
they  bit  and  tore  each  other  by  mistake; 
while  every  time  Neptune's  terrible  jaws 
snapped  like  a  steel  trap  the  teeth  buried 
themselves  in  the  quivering  flesh  of  an 
enemy. 

It  was  a  wild  chaos  of  leaping,  diving, 
struggling,  fighting  animals.  Some  drcl^ 
about  the  outer  edges  of  the  writhing  mass 
seeking  a  chance  to  attack;  others  dived 
under,  looking  for  a  point  of  vantage  and 
bringing  the  seaweed  with  them  when  they 
came  up  to  breathe.  Still  others  leaped  up 
out  of  the  water,  trying  to  reach  over  their 
comrades  to  strike  the  hated  enemy.  Their 
wonderful  command  of  themselves  in  the 
water,  their  adroit  maneuvers  and  lightning- 
like movements  were  passing  wonderful. 

Neptune  fought  like  the  seasoned  and 
fKJwerful  veteran  he  was;  snapping  his  flash- 
ing teeth,  now  left,  now  right,  now  wheeling 
suddenly  and  ripping  the  unguarded  side  of 
an  enemy,  now  diving  under  and  gashing  an 
exposed  belly,  now  leaping  up  and  locking 
his  teeth  in  a  flipper  in  mid-air.  Win  or  lose, 
the  old  sea-lion  was  making  a  beautiful 
fight  and  one  worthy  of  his  reputation. 

All  the  while  the  noise  of  the  fighters* 
frenzied  bellowing  deafened  the  hearing,  an 
unearthly  chorus  of  howls  and  barkings  and 
hideous  cries  of  battie  and  anguish  and 
deadly  hate  that  drowned  the  roar  of  the 
surf  and  that  could  be  heard  for  miles. 

The  battle  lasted  over  two  hours.  The 
powers  of  endurance  of  the  fighters  passed 
belief.  But  finally,  as  the  afternoon  waned, 
Neptune  leaped  into  the  air,  emitted  a  hoarse 
howl  of  despair,  fought  his  way  to  one  side  of 
the  crimson  swirl  and  retreated,  beaten  and 
broken,  to  draw  himself  wearily  and  pain- 
fully upon  a  shelving  ledge  of  rock  to  die. 

The  rest  were  willing  to  let  him  go.  They 
had  had  enough  and  to  spare.  Some  of  the 
younger  and  weaker  ones  had  gotten  their 
death  wounds,  many  were  badly  cut  and 
hurt  and  all  were  utterly  exhausted. 

But  victory,  whatever  the  cost,  lay  with 
the  Triton  forces,  and  old  Neptune's  time 
had  come.  And  just  as  the  sun  sank  below 
the  blue  western  rim  he  sighed  heavily,  a 
tremor  shook  his  great  body  and  the  t^ant 
was  no  more.  He  had  submitted  to  th 
exorable  law  of  life,  which  is  the  law 
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SINCE  the  jungles  of  the  Mexican 
isthmus  are  unequaled  for  tropical 
beauty,  and  as  the  Tehuanas  who 
I  walk  therein  like  so  many  golden 
Eves  surpass  all  other  women  in 
physical  charms,  it  follows  that  Maria  Con- 
cepcion  Lopez  made  the  prettiest  of  pic- 
tures walking  down  the  street  of  her  native 
town  between  rows  of  graceful  palm- 
thatched  jacales.  Without  any  straining  of 
terms,  it  might  be  added  that  she  furnished 
a  spectacle  calculated  to  inspire  respect  as 
much  as  attention,  for  in  all  her  proportions 
Maria  Concepcion  was  truly  magnificent. 
Though  barely  eighteen,  when  she  stepped 
on  the  scales  at  the  tienda  the  bar  would  snap 
up  to  the  beam  with  the  weight  set  at  one 
hundred  and  seventy,  but  as  she  uprose 
fully  five-feet-ten  on  her  small  naked  feet  she 
managed  to  carry  her  golden  poundage  with 
an  effect  of  slimness.  This  impression  was 
accentuated  by  her  carriage.  Daughter  of 
a  race  of  heaid-burden  bearers,  she  stood 
straight  as  a  lance  under  the  calabash  of 
soiled  linen  she  was  carrying  down  to  the 
river;  and  if  her  face  lacked  that  vivacious 
intelligence  which  forms  the  chief  beauty 
of  civilized  women,  the  great  dusky  eyes 
within  its  smooth  contours  were  not  to  be 
despised.  Her  bronze  charms,  moreover, 
were  admirably  set  in  the  crimson  and 
scarlet  Teh  nana  costume  whose  flutterings 
made  a  vivid  note  against  the  sere  brown 
and  luxuriant  greens  of  the  street. 

After  describing  certain  meanderings  that 
agreed  with  the  convolutions  of  the  original 
cow  path,  the  street  presently  emptied 
Maria  Concepcion  and  her  clothes  into  the 
plaza  where  an  ornamental  iron  bandstand 
— now  mercifully  veiled  by  orange  and 
lemon  trees — competed  for  architectural 
honors  with  the  administracian  building,  the 
town's  one  adobe.    In  the  heavy  shade  un- 


der the  portales  the  jefe-politico,  alias  his 
honor  the  mayor,  sat  talking  to  the  cotnan- 
danU  of  ruralesy  his  twin  in  bulk  and  brown- 
ness,  and  the  latter  called  out: 

*'Ole/  Girl!  You  go  to  the  river?  Then 
have  a  care.  Miguel  Naxima  Negrete,  the 
bandidoy  was  seen  yesterday  in  the  manU 
beyond  the  town." 

"And  you  sitting  there  at  your  ease, 
sehor?"  In  answering,  Maria  Concepcion 
gave  a  hint  of  the  shrewish  quality  that  had 
made  her  mother  the  terror  of  their  cuartel, 
"What  are  we  coming  to  when  a  lone  ban- 
dido  is  permitted  to  tramp  on  the  toes  of  the 
rurales?" 

Now,  as  everyone  knows,  it  were  as  easy 
to  find  a  flea  in  a  haystack  as  to  catch  a 
bandit  in  the  labyrinthian  jungle,  and, 
touching  him  in  his  loved  ease,  the  reflection 
instigated  the  comandante's  testy  answer. 
"As  well  seek  virtue  in  thy  mother's  house, 
hussy!  The  worst  I  could  wish  Negrete 
would  be  to  catch  thee." 

"5t,  I  would  pity  him."  The  jefe  emitted 
a  fat  chuckle.  "'Twas  only  the  other  day 
that  she  clawed  the  face  of  Refugio,  her 
lover,  because  he  looked  sideways  at  little 
Carmela.  They  say  that  between  her  and 
the  old  woman,  Pedro,  her  father,  leads  the 
devil's  own  life." 

If  it  were  not  for  fear  of  upsetting  her 
laundry,  Maria  Concepcion  would  have 
tossed  her  head  in  disdain.  Instead,  she 
clapped  hands  to  her  fine  hips  and  with  arms 
akimbo  swaggered  impudently  around  the 
comer  into  the  next  street. 

From  its  end  a  path  led  through  a  jungle 
that,  in  its  green  luxuriance  and  profuse 
flowerage,  surpassed  the  fabled  glories  of 
Eden.  On  either  hand  mahogany,  teak, 
cedar  and  the  lordly  ceiba  marched  in 
stately  sequence,  and  under  them  the  warm 
dank  air  palpitated  with  a  prismatic  spray 
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of  insect  life  that  was  shot,  here  and  there, 
with  the  fitful  flash  of  a  brilliant  bird.  From 
their  high  tops  morning-glories,  creepers 
and  climbers  of  a  hundred  orders  fell  in 
cataracts  of  living  green,  transforming  the 
jungle  into  a  stage-setting  of  fairyland.  Now 
the  girPs  fluttering  crimson  would  tone  down 
to  a  dull  red  in  the  brown  shade  of  tall  cocoas, 
again  leap  into  sudden  flame  as  she  passed 
through  the  yellow  blaze  of  a  sunlit  glade. 

Usually  the  path  was  lit  up  and  made 
cheerful  by  the  crimson  vestures  and  lively 
chatter  of  women  and  girls  coming  and  go> 
ing  between  town  and  river.  But  today 
Maria  Concepcion  met  not  a  single  soul,  and 
when  she  emerged,  at  last,  upon  the  river 
strand  and  heard  only  its  solitary  voice 
murmuring  among  the  boulders,  she  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  terror  of  loneliness. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  her  late  impertinence 
to  the  comandante  she  would  undoubtedly 
have  beaten  a  quick  retreat.  As  it  was,  she 
cast  timorous  glances  up  and  down  river 
before  venturing  out  on  the  strand. 

It  chanced,  however,  that  her  washing 
today  contained  a  fine  lace  chemisette  and 
embroidered  petticoat  that  belonged  to  her 
fiesta  wear,  and  she  became  so  interested  in 
their  cleansing,  held  them  so  often  up  to  the 
light  to  note  and  admire  their  fineness,  that 
she  soon  forgot  all  about  the  comandante's 
warning.  The  bandido  had  passed  com- 
pletely out  of  her  mind  when  he  was  sud- 
denly recalled  by  a  prod  from  a  44  Winches- 
ter in  the  soft  of  her  back. 

^^Buenos  dias,  senorUaf" 

If  Maria  Concepcion  had  been  previously 
neglectful  of  her  safety,  she  now  made  up 
for  it  by  the  swiftness  and  length  of  the  leap 
that  carried  her  from  her  crouch  ten  feet 
out  from  the  bank.  Any  Tehuana  girl  out- 
swims  the  fish,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
fine  petticoat  and  lace  chemisette  that  lay 
in  all  their  innocent  whiteness  close  to  the 
bandido's  rude  foot,  he  would  have  seen 
thereafter  little  more  of  her  than  disap- 
pearing heels.  While  those  hostages  re- 
mained in  his  power,  however,  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  await  developments, 
and,  up  to  her  waist  in  water,  she  watched 
him  with  eyes  of  horror  that  were  hardly 
justified  by  his  appearance. 

For,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  departed  widely 
from  the  traditional  bandit  type.  Unlike 
the  lithe  brown  fellow  with  fierce  hawk  eyes 
of  poem  and  story,  he  was  small  and  lean — 
so  very  lean  that  the  tight  bell-bottomed 


trousers  and  short  bolero  jacket  of  his 
leather  charro  suit  gave  him  a  withered  look. 
Minus  the  rifle  and  sheathed  machete  which 
hung  at  his  belt,  he  would  have  looked  every 
inch  of  the  shoemaker  he  had  been,  before 
his  sudden  knife  ended  the  earthly  career 
of  the  gringo  planter  who  had  used  a  mis- 
cobbled  pair  of  shoes  as  an  excuse  to  play 
football  with  him  all  over  the  plaza.  Lest 
it  seem  strange,  in  \'iew  of  what  follows, 
that  a  woman  of  Maria  Concepcion's  hered- 
ity and  inches  should  have  quailed  in  such 
a  meager  presence,  it  must  be  told  that  he 
had  added,  later,  to  the  gringo,  two  peones 
who  had  displayed  unreasonably  obstinate 
objections  to  being  robbed ;  multiplying  as  it 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  the  tale  of 
these  killings  had  grown  till  it  quite  dis- 
counted in  the  public  fancy  the  record 
established  by  Samson  in  his  little  affair 
with  the  Philistines.  In  her  frightened  vision 
he  loomed  sinister,  gigantic,  and  with  the 
return  of  her  breath  she  replied  very  respect- 
fully to  his  greeting. 

"Good  days  to  you,  seflor.  Is  there  any- 
thing of  mine  that  you  wish?" 

Like  all  Spanish  courtesies,  her  question 
was  never  intended  to  be  taken  upon  its 
face,  but  in  addition  to  his  departure  from 
type  the  bandido  now  displayed  a  realistic 
disregard  for  the  craft's  romantic  conven- 
tions. Instead  of  waiving  the  very  idea  he 
quickly  replied  "Si,  I  want  you.  Come 
out — quick !" 

Now,  less  than  a  week  ago,  Maria  Con- 
cepcion had  snatched  the  machete  from  a 
quarrelsome  suitor  and  beaten  him  soundly 
with  the  flat.  But  the  bandido  was  holding, 
aimed  straight  at  her  head,  the  Winchester, 
an  arm  clothed,  for  her,  with  the  terrors  of 
the  unknown.  Hastily  scrambling  out,  she 
stood  before  him,  tamely  submissive,  while 
he  looked  her  over  with  a  satisfied  eye. 

"Young,  strong — and  pretty."  He  threw 
in  the  last  for  good  weight.  "You  will  do, 
seftorita."  After  a  second  stare  he  ex- 
plained for  what.  "See  you,  this  bandido 
business,  while  very  much  the  trade  of  a 
man,  has  still  its  drawbacks.  What  of  bad 
food,  hasty  cooking  and  eating  on  the  run, 
the  stomach  of  me  is  nearly  done.  How 
of  it?    Can  you  cook?" 

"Si,  seftor,  none  better."     The  unviie 
admission  came  out  of  sheer  gratitude 
she  was  not  to  be  killed  out  of  band. 

^*Bueno/    Then  we  shall  get  a! 
well."   While  she  listened,  he  n 


ss—    T' 


outliae  her  immediate  fate.  "There  is  a  snug 
place,  see  you,  io  the  mountains  this  side  of 
Oaxaca,  that  may  still  be  fetched  by  a  man 
that  knows  his  jungle  in  a.  day  and  a  half. 
High  up,  it  is,  above  these  pestilential  fever 
swamps,  with  running  water  and  grazing 
aplenty  for  beasts,  yet  so  secure  that  one 
might  search  for  it  a  year,  or,  if  found,  one 
rifle  could  hold  it  against  a  nirale  coqjs. 
With  you  placed  there  to  do  the  cooking,  I 
shall  be  freer  to  forage,  and  if  it  be  well 
done,  the  cookery,  you  shall  have  of  fine 
laces  and  linen,  neck  chains,  silver  and  gold 
embroideries,  the  full  of  a  woman's  heart. 
But  if  it  be  not  good — the  cookery.  Or 
you  prove  tricky."  He  squinted  evilly 
along  the  rifle.     "Now — vaminosi" 

From  the  jab  in  the  back  to  the  command 
to  march  their  conmiunications  had  occu- 
pied no  more  than  a  couple  of  minutes — 
little  enough  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they 


saw  Maria  Concepcion  just  as  surely  com- 
mitted in  matrimony  as  though  by  the 
archbishop  of  Oaxaca  himself,  safely  signed, 
sealed  and  delivered.  Yet  speedy  as  was  the 
wooing,  well  calculated,  indeed,  to  set 
the  maidens  of  colder  climes  agape  and 
aghast  at  the  mere  recital,  it  was  not  at  all 
unusual  in  the  tropics  where  Cupid  goes 
like  a  steeplechaser,  taking,  all  the  hurdles 
from  the  first  kiss  to  marriage  at  a  single 
flight.  Bom  of  a  race  of  women  that  gained 
husbands  as  often  as  not  by  being  carried 
off,  and  who  were  not  at  all  particular  about 
the  means  so  long  as  the  necessary  end  was 
achieved,  it  sat  well  enough  with  Maria 
Concepcion's  inclination;  and  short  as  the 
time  was,  It  was  yet  sufficient  for  her  swift 
feminine  mind  to  review  the  pros  and  cons 
of  her  case. 

In  a  country  where  the  iron  hand  of  "Tio 
Porfirio"    bad    suppressed    and    repressed 
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everything  and  every- 
body in  sight  till  all 
was  reduced  to  one 
dead  level  of  good- 
ness, (he  ancient  trade 
of  banditry  had  re- 
mained the  one  refuge 
for  men  of  spirit, 
was  invested,  there- 
fore, with  all  of  the 
romantic  flavors  that 
distinguish  bank- 
wrecking,  stock  ma- 
nipulation and  the 
buying  of  legislatures 
in  more  fortunate 
climes.  In  Maria  Con- 
cepcion's  sight  the 
match  loomed  large 
as  would  the  capture 
of  some  captain  of  in- 
dustry or  political 
magnate  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  daugh- 
ters of  civilization. 
Finally,  as  the  com- 
mon folks  of  the  isth- 
mus seldom  marry  by 
priest,  she  had  only 
herself  to  consult. 

"May  I  take  these,  ^^^^ 

seflor?" 

Her  question,  delivered  with  a  nod  at  the 
fine  petticoat  and  lace  chemisette,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  expression  of  wifely 
obedience — just  as  his  gracious  answer, 
"Si,  they  will  serve  till  I  gain  thee  better" 
might  be  cited  as  an  example  for  more 
sophisticated  husbands.  And  when,  five 
minutes  later,  she  mounted  behind  him  on 
the  mule  he  had  left  tied  in  the  skirts  of  the 
jungle,  she  was  no  worse  off  than  the  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  brides  for  whom  cap- 
tivity and  wedlock  spelled  the  same  in  the 
days  before  churches  were  builded  or  priests 
invented. 

From  the  crest  of  a  young  pine,  a  night 
owl  blinked  down  at  the  fire  that  swayed 
like  a  red  blossom  under  the  breath  of  the 
night  wind  in  a  carlon  below.  Leaping, 
some  time  ago,  under  fresh  fuel,  the  flame 
had  revealed  the  bandido's  "snug  place," 
perched  like  a  hawk's  nest  on  a  dizzy 
plateau.  Shining  across  Maria  Concep- 
cion's  day  cooking  pots,  its  fiery  alchemy 
had  transmuted  the  sere  roof  of  a  grass  jacal 


into  gold,  rich  in  its  deep  colors  as  that  of 
the  girl's  tine  shoulders.  Inaccessible  from 
below,  a  trail  led  around  the  mountain's 
shoulder  to  another  canon  and  so  down  to 
fine  pasture  in  a  hidden  valley,  and,  as  the 
bandido  had  said,  the  place  was  abundantly 
watered.  A  tew  yards  from  the  hut,  a  rope 
of  green  water  came  twisting  out  of  the  black 
night  above,  to  break  and  lly  on  in  a  cloud  of 
prismatic  spray.  On  the  other  side  Miguel's 
mule  was  to  be  seen  munching  contentedly 
over  a  pile  of  corn  fodder  while,  hunched  up 
close  to  the  fire,  its  master  performed  simi- 
larly with  Maria  Conccpcion's  enchiladas. 
Then  all  had  been  peace,  but  as,  leaping 
again,  the  fire  flashed  on  ihe  girl's  crimson 
figure,  erect  and  \iolently  gesticulating,  the 
owl  shot  out  on  wide  wings  and  flew  up- 
ward ahead  of  her  cry. 

"None  but  a  f{wl  would  expect  a  girl  to 
be  content  cooped  up  here  with  the  owlsl" 

Her  complaint  marke<l  the  arrival  of  that 
domestic  crisis  which  is  due  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  bridal  year.  During  the  first 
two  months  of    her    sojourn   there    Maria 
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Concepcion  had  felt  and  displayed  the  usual 
content  of  a  wife  in  her  new  estate,  and  as 
Miguel  seldom  returned  from  a  raid  without 
some  bit  of  lace,  yard  or  two  of  crimson 
velvet,  or  piece  of  embroidery,  pleased  van- 
ity had  helped  to  keep  her  temper  sweet. 
For  still  another  month  she  had  been  kept 
happily  busy  manufacturing  the  most  gor- 
geous Tchuana  costume  that  had  ever  been 
seen  at  the  spring  fiestas,  but  with  its  com- 
pletion the  question  had  arisen,  familiar  to 
feminine  lips  since  the  dawn  of  time — of 
what  use  were  pretty  things  without  a  chance 
to  wear  them?  The  thought  had  brought 
her  first  poutings;  its  expression,  the  ensuing 
quarrel. 

"What?  to  be  set  against  a  wall,  a  target 
for  rurales?"  Miguel  had  replied  when  she 
suggested  a  visit  to  Oaxaca  during  the  fiesta; 
and  being  possessed  in  full  by  his  race's 
natural  jealousy,  he  had  set  a  blaclt  and 
stony  face  against  her  gdng  alone.  Worse  1 
Whenever  ne  left  tlw  idateau,  be  hod 
guarded  against  her  takmg  Frrach  leave 
by  hiding  her  fineij  in  t  Hcure  place  which 


days  of  industrious 
search  on  her  part 
bad  failed  to  revml. 

This,  any  bride  will 
agree,  was  taking  a 
mean  advantage,  and 
M  a  ri  a  ConcepdoD 
had  found  it  harder 
to  bear  because  of  cer- 
tain radical  changes  in 
bcr  opinions  and  view- 
points. The  adage"A 
man  is  never  a  hero 
to  his  valet"  would 
have  been  better  said 
of  his  wife,  for  in  her 
candid  gaze  he  stands 
out,  stripped  of  the 
honors  and  dignities 
that  hide  his  weak- 
nesses from  the  world. 
In  the  last  two  months 
Maria  Concepcion 
had  caught  a  severe 
case  of  the  family  point 
of  view;  than  which 
there  is  nothing  more 
cold,  cynical,  malig- 
nantly truthful.  In 
her  rather  scornful 
^j  eyes  Miguel  no  more 

loomed  sinister,  gigan- 
tic. In  fact  she  rather  wondered  that 
anyone  should  be  such  a  fool  as  to  permit 
himself  to  be  robbed  by  a  person  of  such 
meager  proportions.  Lastly,  she  had 
been  attacked  by  that  itch  for  reconstruc- 
tion which,  seizing  upon  brides  at  the 
altar,  drives  them  on  to  make  over  thdr 
husbands  just  as  though  they  were  so  many 
last  year's  bonnets.  Having  had  her  full  of 
romance,  she  was  now  obsessed  by  all  of  a 
woman's  natural  passion  for  respectability 
—indeed,  the  present  quarrel  had  arisen 
from  her  suggestion  that  Miguel  return  to 
work  at  his  trade  in  town. 

He,  however,  displayed  the  usual  mascu- 
line contumacy.  "What?"  he  now  sputtered. 
"I,  a  bandido,  become  a  cobbler  of  shoes  for 
folk  that  run  at  the  very  sound  of  my  name?" 
With  the  wife's  usual  discernment,  Maria 
Concepcion  plainly  perceived  that  nothing 
could  be  accomplished  in  the  face  of  such  a 
conceit,  and  she  addressed  herself  at  once  to 
the  congenial  task  of  reducing  it.  "A  ban- 
dido, carambal  a  fme  bandido  thou  artl 
Forgetting  the  gringo,  an  accident,  and  the 
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two  peones,  shot,  most  probably,  from  be- 
hind a  bush,  tell  me  what  person  of  impor- 
tance lays  his  death  at  your  door.  A 
bandido,  de  verdad?  A  robber  of  clothes, 
rather." 

Now,  if  Miguel  had  stooped  from  his  es- 
tate as  a  bandido  in  good  practice  so  far  as 
to  lift  an  occasional  piece  of  fine  lingerie 
from  a  bush  where  it  was  spread  to  dry,  it 
had  been  done  altogether  for  her,  and  stung 
by  the  rank  injustice  of  the  accusation,  he 
came  boimcing  upK)n  his  feet  like  a  rubber 
ball.  "A  robber  of  clothes,  say  you? 
Maldito!  Whose  vanity  was  it  that  set  me 
to  gaining  clothing  in  place  of  good  silver?'* 

But  he  who  would  join  battle  with  a 
woman  must  not  expect  the  courtesies  of 
war.  Ignoring  his  anger,  she  proceeded  to 
p>our  the  acids  of  scorn  u{K)n  the  raw  wound. 
"Si."  She  nodded  her  pretty  head.  "In 
every  cantina  on  the  isthmus  it  is  told  what 
a  cochino  you  are.  *  Miguel  a  bandido?* 
Calixto,  the  rural,  told  it  to  me,  one  day. 
*Let  me  but  catch  the  fool  and  V\\  make  of 
him  a  cook'." 

"Ah-r-r-r-rl*'  It  was  the  last  straw,  and 
venting  his  passion  in  a  prolonged  howl, 
Miguel  snatched  up  the  machete  with  which 
he  had  just  been  cutting  faggots. 

Undoubtedly  he  merely  intended  to  use 
the  flat,  and  seeing  that  it  is  the  usual  ar- 
biter in  isthmus  family  discords,  there  is 
much  to  be  said  in  its  favor.  Its  excellences 
have  been  proved  in  the  daily  life  of  thou- 
sands of  households.  It  was,  however,  no 
longer  Maria  Concepcion,  the  timid  girl, 
that  faced  him,  and  as  he  swimg  to  strike 
a  strange  thing  happened.  Snatching  up  a 
thick  faggot,  she  disarmed  him  with  one 
blow  that  almost  broke  his  wrist,  felled  him 
with  a  second,  then  while  he  lay  writhing, 
drubbed  him  soundly  as  long  as  her  breath 
held  out. 

Yet  in  spite  of  its  thoroughness,  was  there 
nothing  malignant  about  the  chastisement. 
When,  bosom  deeply  heaving  and  sweating 
freely,  she  stood,  arms  akimbo,  looking 
down  upon  him,  her  big  dusky  eyes  ex- 
pressed only  the  necessary  severity  of  a  Spar- 
tan mother.  Her  question  might  very  well 
have  been  addressed  to  a  refractory  child. 

"Now  will  you  cobble  shoes?" 

And  like  a  small  boy,  Miguel  ruefully  re- 
garded her  from  under  his  raised  arm. 
"But,  queredita?  He  will  have  me  shot,  the 
comandante,  if  I  so  much  as  set  foot  in  the 
townl" 


"And  if  there  be  a  pardon  to  the  fore?" 

He  hesitated — then  as  she  raised  the 
stick,  incontinently  yielded.  "Si!  Si!  Un- 
doubtedly, si!** 

Again  like  that  mother,  her  gentle  pat  on 
the  shoulder  rewarded  the  promise. 

"Bueno!  Now  shall  I  make  a  dtdce  to 
stuff  the  sweet  tooth.  And  when  we  return 
to  town  I  shall  love  you,  my  shoemaker, 
more  than  twenty  bandidos.** 

Not  that  Miguel  really  meant  to  keep  hb  ' 
promise.  While  she  was  bringing  fresh 
water  to  prepare  the  sweetmeat  his  eyes 
traveled  to  his  rifle  where  it  leaned  against 
the  jacal.  Again  when  she  leaned  over  her 
cooking  his  hand  fumbled  thirstily  with  the 
knife  at  his  belt.  Yet  though  she  must  have 
sensed  danger  in  his  gloom,  she  moved 
quiedy  about  her  work  chatting  happOy 
about  their  future  life  in  town.  After  he  had 
eaten  the  dulce,  moreover,  she  spread  her 
zarape  beside  his  in  front  of  the  fire,  and 
five  minutes  thereafter  fell  fast  asleep. 

Leaning  upon  one  elbow,  he  looked  down 
on  her  quiet  sleep.  Though  the  firelight 
stained  the  blue  steel  of  his  knife,  it  was  to 
know  no  other  color,  for,  strengthening 
memories  of  companionship  that  were  none 
the  less  pleasant  for  being  varied  by  kitten- 
ish humors,  came  grateful  thoughts  of  her 
fine  cookery,  the  light  tortillas,  toothsome 
meat  chilis ,  sweet  dulces,  that  had  spread 
a  layer  of  fat  over  his  lean  ribs.  Though 
she  lay  at  his  mercy,  he  knew  that  he  could 
never  bring  himself  to  mar  her  smooth  flesh 
by  so  much  as  the  scratch  of  a  pin.  He  had 
been  caught  in  his  own  trap.  Full  well  did 
he  realize,  now  that  it  was  too  late,  which  of 
the  twain  had  been  led  into  captivity  that  day 
they  rode  on  one  mule  away  from  the  river. 

He  was  not,  however,  quite  ready  to  give 
in.  Withdrawing  by  slow  inches  from  her 
side,  he  crawled  on  all -fours  into  the  jacal, 
and  when  he  came  out  again  some  minutes 
later  he  was  bowed  under  a  bundle  that  held 
all  her  finery.  After  depositing  it  in  the 
scrub  at  the  head  of  the  trail  he  returned 
and  led  away  the  mule,  moving  with  such 
caution  that  Maria  Concepcion  was  not 
disturbed.  Indeed,  having  replaced  her 
finery  in  its  hiding  place,  he  had  dropped 
down  from  the  mountains  into  the  fat 
jungles  of  the  tier r a  caliente  before  shff 
awakened  by  the  chills  of  dawn. 

And  it  was  well  for  him  that  he  ^ 
of  range  of  her  scorching  black 
she  could  have  laid  hands  on  his  c 


then!  But  at  that  safe  distance  he  felt 
brave  enough  to  shake  a  hardy  list  at  the 
distant  blue  of  the  mountains.  "A  shoe- 
maker? Caramba!  Fortunately,  these 
women  have  as  many  minds  as  the  day  has 
minutes.  By  the  time  I  return  'twUl  be 
something  else." 

Nevertheless  and  in  the  face  of  this  philo- 
sophic utterance,  he  stayed  away  a  full  day 
longer  than  his  habit,  nor  turned  his  face 
homeward  till  he  had  Insured  a  welcome  by 
levying  tribute  on  a  mule  train  of  rich 
Oaxaca  stuffs.  With  that  at  hia  saddle-bow 
he  was  able  to  hum  a  tune  as  the  mule  took 
the  bends  of  the  trail  from  the  caAon  up- 
ward. 

But  the  refrain  died  and  his  spirits  evap- 
orated when,  instead  of  a  cheerful  fire,  odors 
of  cookery,  mingled  crimson  and  gold  of 
Maria  Concepcion's  rich  presence,  he  found 
ouljr  cold  ashes  and  silence  on  the  plateau. 
A  hurried  trip  to  the  dry  cave  where  he  had 
leo  her  dothing  slightly  reassured  him, 


for  whatever  her  feeling  might  be  for  him- 
self, he  could  not  possibly  conceive  of  her 
deserting  that.  Making  himself  as  com- 
fortable as  he  could,  he  put  in  a  lonely  day 
and  two  nights  awaidng  her  return;  where- 
by he  was  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  contrast  the  discomforts  of  bachelorhood 
with  his  late  pleasant  conjugal  ease.  In- 
deed it  was  the  startling  contrast  that  drove 
him  forth,  at  last,  to  seek  her. 

If  he  bad  waited  a  little  longer  he  might 
have  saved  himself  the  journey,  for  not  only 
had  he  correctly  estimated  her  devotion  to 
her  finery,  but  he  might  have  added  thereto 
her  natural  woman's  determinadon  to  have 
her  way.  While  Maria  Concepdon  had 
hot-footed  it  down  to  the  town  on  the  very 
morning  that  Miguel  stole  away,  she  had 
stayed  just  long  enough  to  receive  the 
comandante's  assurance  that  "the  peones 
did  not  count  and  the  country  was  well  rid 
of  the  gringo."  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  needs  of  a  professioD  that  required  him 
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to  do  most  of  his  traveling  by  night  and  rest 
while  Maria  Concepcion  was  legging  it  back 
homeward  through  the  day,  they  must  have 
met  on  the  road.  As  it  was,  he  spent  two 
weary  days  watching  the  giris  and  women 
washing  at  the  river,  before  he  learned  from 
a  child  that  she  had  come  and  gone.  Ten 
days  had  slid  by  since  he  had  seen  her,  on 
the  evening  that  he  descried,  from  far  down 
the  canon,  the  smoke  of  her  hospitable  fire 
against  the  sky. 

Even  at  that  distance  it  set  his  mouth 
watering  at  thoughts  of  her  comfort  and 
cooker}',  but  professional  suspicion  denied 
the  call  of  his  hungr>'  Ixxiy.  Suspecting  a 
trap,  he  laid  low  till  dusk  and  watched  her 
for  a  full  hour  from  the  scrub  at-  the  head 
of  the  trail  l>efore  going  forward  to  receive 
the  warmest  welcome  she  had  ever  given 
him. 

•'I  went  to  see  mv  mother"  she  answered 
his  questions.  "The  night  you  gave  me  the 
slip  I  dreamed  she  was  sick  to  death  of  a 
fiebre.  Caramba  I''  Her  pretty  nose  curled 
up  in  disgust.  "I  might  have  saved  me  my 
legs.  When  I  walked  in  she  was  delivering 
to  my  father  the  beating  of  his  life — just 
such  an  one/'  she  finished,  pla)'fully  pulling 
his  ear,  **as  you  will  get  the  ne.xt  time  you 
play  me  such  a  trick.  'Twas  well  that  I  did 
not  catch  you  that  morning." 

Though  this  was  a  fine  opening,  to  his 
great  satisfaction  she  never  even  mentioned 
shoemaking,  the  nearest  approach  to  it  be- 
ing made  when  she  cursed  with  various 
elwjuence  the  crop  of  blisters  the  trip  had 
raised  on  her  feet.  In  fact  she  was  so  tired 
that  sleep  claimed  her  in  the  very  act  of 
e-\amining  the  Oaxaca  stuffs. 

What  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  late 
anxiety  plus  present  good  feeding,  Miguel 
also  fell  into  deep  sleep  that  was  presently 
disturlic-d  by  a  frightiful  nightmare.  He 
dreamed  that  he  had  fallen,  at  last,  into 
the  hands  of  the  rurales,  and  so  life-like  it 
all  was  that  he  aciuallv  felt  the  cords  with 
which  they  were  binding  him  bile  his  wrists 
and  ankles.  Indeed,  the  pain  was  so  sharp 
that  he  awoke,  yelling,  to  the  sight  of  Maria 
Concepcion  putting  the  last  knot  on  a  most 
artistic  job  of  pinioning. 

**What  means  it?"  She  did  not  answer  his 
question  till  she  had  saddled  and  led  out  the 
mule.  *Tt  means  that  I  have  gained  a  par- 
don from  the  comandante.  'Twill  be 
granted  the  day  you  are  seen  at  work  in  the 
shop  I  have  rented  upon  the  plaza." 


Then,  making  no  more  of  his  kicks  and 
curses  than  if  he  had  been  a  naughty  babe, 
she  lifted  him  upon  the  mule,  cinched  his 
feet  from  stirrup  to  stirrup,  and  led  off  douTi 
the  moonlit  trail. 

**Tack,  tack !  tack,  tack  \  tack,  tack !" 

Usuallv  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more 
cheerful  sound  than  a  shoemaker's  busy 
poundings,  but,  pulsing  through  the  somno- 
lent heat  of  the  plaza  one  hot  afternoon  six 
months  later,  Miguel's  hammerings  carried 
a  note  dismal  as  though  he  were  making  a 
coffin. 

Unhappy  though  it  was,  the  sound  yet 
failed  to  express  the  half  of  the  gloom  that 
enwrapp>ed  his  soul.  \\'liile  pegging  the 
heels  of  the  jefe's  riding  boots  he  cursed 
beneath  his  breath  them  and  their  owner — 
whom  he  could  see  in  the  middle  of  a  com- 
fortable siesta  under  the  portales  across  the 
way — his  hammer,  thread,  needles,  imple- 
ments of  a  detested  trade,  finallv,  the  entire 
scheme  of  things  to  which  Maria  Concep- 
cion's  masterly  stroke  had  consigned  him. 

"You  will  be  thanking  me  six  months 
from  now'*  she  had  declared  in  answer  to 
his  reviUngs,  on  the  day  she  had  dumped 
him  down  in  the  shop.  **For  we  can  live 
finely  on  the  half  of  your  earnings,  and  the 
remainder  we  shall  save." 

And  at  first  they  had  surely  prospered. 
The  romance  of  having  a  bandido  to  cobble 
one's  shoes  drew,  for  a  month  or  two,  such 
a  roaring  trade  that  strangers  coming  into 
town  sometimes  mistook  the  shop  for  a 
cantina.  But  after  the  noveltv  had  worn  off 
the  custom  filtered  back  into  older  channels; 
a  process  that  had  been  unduly  expedited  by 
his  loss  of  prestige  when  Maria  Concepcion 
haled  him  out  of  the  cantina  one  day  and 
ran  him  home  across  the  plaza.  Then,  to 
cap  all,  the  jefe-politico,  comandante  and 
other  dignitaries  of  the  j//<j  socicdad  had 
simultaneously  i>erceived  how  his  past  repu- 
tation might  be  made  to  ser\e  their  own 
present  needs. 

*'See  that  they  l>e  finished  today — if  you 
value  the  skin  of  your  back,"  the  jefe's  mozo 
had  called  out  as  he  tlung  the  iKWts  in  at  the 
window  an  hour  ago,  and,  as  Miguel  wdl 
knew,  that  was  all  the  pay  he  would  be 
likely  to  get.    And  so  it  was  going  every  d 
Now  the  jefe,  tomorrow  the  prefecto^ 
the  comandante,  it  was  always  one  a 
other,  and  now,  for  a  change,  they  ca 
together.    For  he  had  no  more  than  fi: 
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with  ladngs!  Carambal  Have  I  one  hun- 
dred hands  or  only  sixty?" 

"In  consideration  of  your  many  bandit- 
ries, you  are  lucky  to  have  any"  the  orderly 
growled,  passing  out.  "Next  time  you  cross 
the  plaza,  observe,  seftor,  the  handless 
arms  of  Juan  Cabral,  the  beggar.  And 
his  were  simple  thieveries." 

"He,  at  least,  has  ease  to  enjoy  his  aims" 
Miguel  grunted.  After  the  orderly  was  gone 
beyond  earshot,  he  defiantly  added  "And 
let  me  tell  you,  Sefior  Tonto,  banditry  with 
all  its  risks  Is  to  be  preferred  a  thousand 
times  over  to  this." 

For  some  minutes  thereafter  he  sat  with- 
out movement,  gloomily  balancing  the  risks 
attendant  upon  the  neglect  of  any  of  these 
conflicting  orders,  and  having  concluded 
that  it  was  safer  to  take  a  chance  with  the 
dvil  than  the  military  authorities,  he  had 
''Ut  laid  aside  the  jefe's  boots  with  the 
fecto's  daughter's  shoes  and  was  strop- 


Km  bim.   "Nov  will  rou  cobble  iboeiT" 

"and  I  will  ask  nothing  more."  But  now 
that  her  wish  was  fulfilled,  having,  moreover, 
usurped  their  prerogative  of  molding  man 
in  their  Ukeness,  and  worked  Miguel's 
obedient  clay  till  it  showed  the  wet  print  of 
her  thumb  all  over;  with  that  supreme  in- 
stinct of  womanhood  fully  satiated,  she 
surveyed  her  handiwork  with'the  usual  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  artist  in  his  creation.  As 
she  had  met  the  orderly  crossing  the  plaza 
and  received  from  him  a  hint  to  see  that  his 
master's  order  was  quickly  filled,  she  had 
special  cause  for  irritation  and  proceeded  to 
vent  it  at  once  on  Miguel's  head. 

"How  are  we  to  live,"  she  demanded  at 
the  close  of  a  long  tirade,  "with  thee  mend- 
ing free  tor  the  entire  alta  sociedad?  Why 
did  you  not  stick  at  the  banditry?" 

"Wh-h-y?"  Stammering  it,  Miguel  raised 
appealing  eyes  to  the  chromo  of  the  Virgin 
Guadaloupe  on  the  wall  in  protest  against 
this    astonishing    exhibition    of    feminine 
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must  be  spending  the  night  with  her  mother; 
nor  did  her  absence  during  another  day 
seriously  disturb  him.  If  he  went  out  to 
look  for  her  that  evening,  his  action  was 
prompted  more  by  discomfort  than  fear  of 
desertion. 

He  headed  first  for  her  mother's,  but  a 
chance  meeting  with  old  Pedro,  her  father, 
saved  him  the  doubtful  privilege  of  inter- 
viewing that  redoubtable  dame.  "No,  she 
has  not  stayed  with  us"  the  old  man  assured 
him,  adding  with  the  cynicism  of  his  age 
and  experience  "Thanks  be  to  God!  One 
woman  is  enough  to  addle  the  peace  of 
any  household.  Be  grateful  an'  she  never 
returns," 

From  Don  Pablo,  the  storekeeper  of  the 
plaza  licnda,  he  learned,  a  little  later,  that 
Maria  Concepcion  had  been  seen  in  talk 
with  Chano,  a  nifQing  blade  of  an  arriero, 
whose  mule-train  ran  through  the  town  on 
his  regular  journeys  between  Tehuantcpec 
and  Oaxaca.  But  he  had  no  certain  news 
until,  nearly  two  weeks  later,  a  cargador  in 
the  Oaxaca  pottery  trade  dropped  into  the 
shop  to  buy  a  new  pair  of  guarachas.  All 
that  time  Miguel's  feelings  had  been  run- 
ning the  gauntlet  back  and  forth  between 
anxiety  and  resentment,  and  while  cutting 
out  the  sandals  he  delivered  himself  of  a 
homily  on  the  frivolity  and  ingratitude  of 
women  in  general. 

"Si."  The  cargador,  who  was  aware 
where  the  shoe  pinched,  indulged  himself 
with  a  covert  grin.  "Si,  they  listen  best  to 
the  whistle  of  a  stick,  the  women.  That 
reminds  rae,  seftor — I  saw  Maria  Concep- 
cion in  Oaxaca  " 

"What?"  Miguel  cried  with  his  first 
breath.     "My  woman?" 

"Si.  She  was  flaunting  it  in  her  best  with 
Chano,  the  arriero.  He  had  just  given  her 
the  lovehest  of  beatings,  and  she  was  happy 
and  full  of  chatter  as  a  paroquet." 

Knife  suspended  over  his  leather,  Miguel 
sat  and  stared.     Than  an  odor,  there  is 


nothing  so  stimulative  to  the  imagination 
and,  drifdng  in  just  then  at  his  window,  a 
breath  of  wild  limes  brought  in  by  some 
errant  breeze  from  the  jungle  beyond  the 
town  revived  memories  that  were  almost 
crushed  under  the  weight  of  his  daily  labors. 
Once  more  he  saw  the  distant  purple  of  the 
Oaxaca  mountains  veined  here  and  there  by 
the  trails  that  fell,  twisting  like  yellow  snakes, 
from  upland  pine  country  into  steaming 
jungles;  the  deep  shady  caflons,  streaming 
silver  of  warm  rivers;  the  freedom  and 
beauty  of  the  old  life  in  the  open  was  re- 
flected in  the  sudden  lights  of  his  face. 

But  they  died,  very  quickly,  the  lights. 

Than  he,  no  one  knew  better  the  truth  of 
Maria  Concepcion's  assertion  that  he  had 
been  a  "bandit  more  by  luck  and  accident 
than  inclination,"  and  full  well  did  he 
realize  his  hopeless  loss  of  reputation. 
Brought  in  by  a  woman,  tied  hke  a  calf,  to 
be  dismissed  with  a  kick  and  a  cuff  to  his 
trade!  A  fine  desperado,  forsooth!  Even 
the  children  would  hoot  at  the  very  idea  of 
suffering  robbery  at  his  hands,  and,  looking 
down  the  future,  he  saw  only  a  long  and 
dreary  vista  of  working  days. 

"Surely  they  are  ungrateful,  the  women." 
The  cargador  prodded  him  out  of  his  reverie. 
"  'Tis  said  that  she  never  felt  the  weight 
of  your  hand." 

Miguel  shook  bis  bead.  During  the  last 
two  weeks  many  conjectures  and  surmises, 
dim  searching  for  causes,  had  been  shoul- 
dering each  other  around  under  his  skull,  and 
now  clearing  suddenly,  they  gave  him  flash- 
ing insight  into  the  profoundest  of  feminine 
instinct,  that  which,  in  spite  of  its  ingrati- 
tude, had  worked  through  the  ages  for  the 
good  of  the  race.  In  the  bitterness  of  his 
soul  he  let  it  escape. 

"As  you  say"  he  sighed,  "we  are  of  no 
service  to  the  women,  we  soft  ones." 

Noting  the  comfortable  plural,  the  carga- 
dor closed  an  eye  and  grinned  at  the 
Virgin  Guadaloupe. 
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A  MONG  the  thousands  of  enthusiastic 
/%       motorists  in  America  there  are 

^JL  few  who  realize  that  there  lies, 
f^^\  separated  from  the  fine  highways 
^  jL  of  California  by  a  desert  and 
hundreds  of  miles  of  almost  impassable 
roads  and  from  the  thickly  settled  East  by 
nearly  three  thousand  miles  of  "none  too 
good  going,"  a  stretch  of  road  of  little  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  which  can  safely  lay 
claim  to  being  the  finest,  most  scenic  and 
interesting  hundred  miles  of  road  in  America, 
if  not  in  the  world. 

Boundless  nature,  assisted  by  the  tireless 
and  skilled  engineers  of  the  United  States 
Reclamation  Service,  has  created  down 
there  in  central  Arizona  a  region  which 
beggars  description. 

Aside  from  the  marvelous  scenery,  the 
road  itself  is  a  remarkable  monument  to 
engineering  skill.  It  was  built  through 
necessity  as  a  highway  over  which  to  haul 
supplies  to  the  army  of  men  who  were  en- 
gaged in  constructing  that  masterpiece  of 
the  Reclamation  Service,  Roosevelt  Dam. 
The  Salt  river  for  a  number  of  years  fur- 
nished an  inadequate  supply  of  water  for  the 
brave  farmers  who  dared  to  combat  nature 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  desert.  More  than 
once  in  the  early  days  when  the  river 
failed,  the  desert  swept  across  their  irriga- 
tion ditches  and  engulfed  their  fields  and 
orchards  beyond.  Such  disasters  empha- 
sized the  need  of  an  assured  water-supply, 
and  led  to  the  initiation  of  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  irrigation  projects  of  our  time 
in  the  Salt  river  valley. 

In  the  variety  of  problems  which  faced 
he   engineers,    in    the    magnitude   of   the 

^'•ks  and  in  the  extraordinary  character 

I  number  of  difficulties  surmounted  in 

Mfing  the  work,  the  Salt  River  project 

•t  among  the  works  of  the  Reclama- 


tion Service.  A  few  of  these  difficulties 
were  made  manifest  to  me  as  I  motored 
through  that  remarkable  valley  and  caAon. 

Near  the  headwaters  of  the  Salt  river,  in 
an  almost  inaccessible  mountain  region,  was 
found  one  of  the  best  natural  reservoir  sites 
in  the  entire  West.  To  develop  it  involved 
an  expenditure  so  vast  that  it  was  far 
beyond  the  means  of  the  community  to 
attempt  it.  Congress  enacted  the  Reclama- 
tion Law,  and  the  Reclamation  Service  took 
up  the  work. 

^  For  twenty  miles  across  a  desert  of  cacti 
and  mesquite,  an  absolutely  waterless  plain, 
a  broad  highway  was  laid  out  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountains.  For  forty  miles  further 
into  the  most  rugged  mountain  country  in 
the  West,  the  road  was  blasted  from  the 
rocks.  This  road  was  continued  for  thirty- 
seven  miles  further,  to  the  city  of  Globe, 
on  the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad. 

The  whole  Salt  River  project  cost  the 
United  States  Government  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  nine  million  dollars.  Three  million 
five  hundred  thousand  of  this  was  spent  on 
the  dam,  and  it  is  safe  to  venture  that  an 
equal  if  not  greater  outlay  was  necessary 
before  that  road  was  made  passable. 

It  is  easily  worth  the  trip  from  either 
coast  to  experience  the  wonderful  sensa- 
tions of  a  drive  over  that  road.  In  scenic 
beauty  and  artistic  and  changeful  coloring 
no  highway  in  the  world  compares  with  it. 
The  mountains  are  inspiring  and  the  rocks 
are  clothed  in  the  richest  colors.  No 
language  can  describe  the  glories  of  the 
sunrise  and  sunset  pictures  on  those  crags 
and  cliffs,  or  the  witching  beauty  of  the  deep 
cations  veiled  in  purple  shadows.  It  is  a 
drive,  once  taken,  never  to  be  forgotten. 

In  the  fall  of  iqii  I  was  in  charge  of  a 
transcontinental  motor  party  of  four  cars 
which  traversed  this  road  from  Globe  to 
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Tantalus  of  Thirty-seven 

The  Story  of  Conductor  Flannigan  and  the  Expert  Hobo 


By  Eduund  Mitchell 
AMIm  if  Caftaih  or  Kig  Soul 


THE  brake-beam  tourist  season  had 
begun.  A  November  blizzard 
had  struck  the  Dakotas  and  there 
had  been  a  flurry  of  snow  in 
Ohio,  So  every  self-respecting 
member  of  the  hobo  fraternity  with  dis- 
criminating experience  in  climates,  a  sense 
of  what  was  properly  due  to  bodily  comfort, 
and  a  fine  taste  for  roses  and  oranges  in 
winter-time,  had  swung  his  peripatetic  course 
in  the  direction  of  southem  California. 

Out  on  the  Colorado  desert,  in  the  little 
settlements  that  are  strung  at  intervals  along 
the  railroads  like  ganglia  on  a  nerve  fiber, 
denizens  versed  in  the  ways  of  the  wilderness 
had  read  ihe  signs.  Campiires  after  sun- 
down among  the  stunted  growth  of  encom- 
passing mesquite  were  becoming  more 
numerous,  and  on  occasion,  borne  through 
the  still  night  air,  came  sounds  of  con- 
viviality commingling  with  the  accustomed 
wail  of  ever-hungry  coyotes.  In  the  helio- 
trope haze  of  early  dawn  an  incoming 
freight  would  as  like  as  not  leave  in  its  wake 


a  straggling  line  of  stowaways  who  had 
lightly  dropped  from  the  slowing  cars  and 
were  discreetly  footing  it  along  the  last  few 
hundred  yards  to  their  chosen  place  of  rest 
and  recuperation.  During  the  drowsy  after- 
noon, mooching  around  bams  or  chicken 
corrals,  were  shifty-eyed  strangers  with  a 
healthy  red  in  their  cheeks  that  bespoke  a 
summer  sojourn  among  the  pine  trees,  the 
mountain  lakes  or  smiling  com  fields.  In 
the  cool  of  the  evening,  if  a  passenger  traia 
were  scheduled  to  stop,  the  indigenous  brood 
of  sun-dried  and  leathery  "desert  rats" 
would  gather  to  greet  any  itinerants  volun- 
tarily or  involuntarily  emerging  from  un- 
obtrusive places  of  dead -head  traveling 
accommodadon. 

Yes,  even  at  the  remote  outposts  it  needed 
no  almanac  to  tell  that  the  winter  season  for 
hook-woim  incurables  was  about  to  open 
in  Bouthem  CalifoniiA.  These  first-flight 
straggjen  wavm  the  interreiiing  arid  zone 
showed  thftt  dw  W«U7  WUie  valetudina- 
•  mendicant  swann 
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twenty  thousand  strong.  Trainmen  began 
to  get  ready  for  the  recurring  annual  influx. 

A  month  previously  orders  had  come 
down  the  line  from  headquarters  that  this 
year  special  efforts  were  to  be  put  forth  to 
repel  the  hobo  invasion.  The  grim  and  in- 
hospitable desert  is  a  sort  of  barrier  territory 
where  the  sybaritic  horde  of  nomads  might 
be  starved  back  into  the  regions  whence  they 
came.  Doughnuts  do  not  grow  on  sage- 
brush or  greasewood,  and  water  is  mighty 
scarce  over  wide  stretches  of  Arizona  belted 
by  the  ties  and  rails  that  alone  can  afford 
the  necessarily  swift  transit  for  perishable 
migratory  humanity  too  utterly  jaded  to 
carry  even  a  two-gallon  canteen. 

Old  hands  smiled  at  the  orders — the  ex- 
pert hobo  could  beat  the  traffic  manager^s 
department  all  the  time.  His  was  the  rare 
secretive  ability  that  could  find  a  place  of 
undiscovered  stowage  in  a  box  car  under 
the  very  noses  of  the  train  crew,  the  acro- 
batic agility  that  could  catch  the  rods  of  a 
rapidly-passing  passenger  coach  and  gain  a 
resting-place  among  the  springs,  the  chame- 
leon-like gift  of  invisibility  that  on  a  dark- 
some night  could  merge  the  flattened  human 
form  into  the  color  scheme  of  the  roof  of  a 
Pullman  sleeper. 

Then  there  was  hiunan  nature  to  be 
reckoned  with — the  furtively  applied  palm 
oil  that  on  occasions,  creditably  rare,  makes 
brakeman  or  yardman  momentarily  blind 
to  some  intruding  presence  between  the 
wheels,  or  may  even  possibly  grease  the 
door-hinges  of  an  empty  fruit  refrigerator 
and  send  a  whole  party  along  in  the  comfort 
that  permits  of  a  poker  game — not  for  beans, 
for  your  hobos  of  quality  may  have  the  full 
price  of  transportation  in  their  pockets,  al- 
though constitutionally  averse  from  making 
an  unnecessary  contribution  to  the  coffers 
of  a  railway  corporation. 

Only  a  few  may  have  the  wad,  while  no 
doubt  many  are  unpro\aded  even  with  the 
modest  "two-bits"  of  talismanic  power  to 
secure  a  spell  of  immunity  from  being  poked 
off  the  brake-beam.  But  here  again  human 
weakness  comes  into  play.  For  it  may  be 
a  soft  heart  rather  than  an  itching  palm  that 
troubles  the  trainman,  and  the  ghmpse  of  a 
drawn  face  with  hungry  appealing  eyes  may 
prompt  the  thought:  "Poor  devil,  why  should 
I  kick  him  off  in  such  a  God-forsaken  spot  as 
this?"  So  the  man  of  the  lantern  and  the 
brake-wheel,  in  contemplative  mood  that  lulls 
to  temporary  obliviousness  of  strict  duty,  may 


transfer  his  attention  to  the  familiar  land- 
scap>e  of  barbed  cactus,  withered  scrub,  and 
heat-blistered  rocks,  until  the  conductor 
"gives  the  highball"  and  the  train  once  more 
rolls  along,  with  the  dust-begrimed  hobo 
still  tentaded  to  the  slender  bars  of  steel. 

But  the  conductor  as  a  rule  is  the  flint- 
hearted  and  implacable  foe  of  the  stealer  of 
free  transportation.  With  the  coming  of 
the  dead-head  winter  excursionists  his  con- 
temptuous wrath  flares  up  more  fiercely 
than  ever. 

"If  they've  escaped  drowning  in  the  big 
lakes,  and  come  down  here  after  sunshine, 
it's  sunshine  they  should  get,  good  and 
plenty — they  should  be  turned  in  among  the 
sand-dunes  and  left  to  bleach  their  bones 
after  the  coyotes  have  done  picking  'em. 
They  are  wasters,  every  mother's  son  o' 
them.  The  only  work  they  ever  do  is  to 
hold  up  the  counter  of  a  saloon  as  long  as 
there's  the  chance  of  a  tenderfoot  blowing  in 
his  coin  on  free  drinks.  They  can  whine 
to  beat  the  band  and  go  through  your  pock- 
ets at  the  same  time.  The  hobo  is  the  curse 
of  the  country,  I'm  telling  you,  and  so  long 
as  I  hold  down  my  job  it's  not  myself  wiU 
ever  help  one  of  the  breed  to  a  ham-an'-egg 
breakfast  on  some  lonely  ranch  in  California. 
There's  where  they  show  their  true  colors, 
frightening  some  timid  woman  into  serving 
them  or  fooling  her  saphead  of  a  husband 
with  a  hard-luck  story." 

The  speaker  was  big  Tim  Flannigan,  a 
freight  conductor;  the  scene  of  his  uncom- 
promising denunciation  the  lunch  counter  at 
Yuma  station  where  the  new  drastic  orders 
of  how  to  deal  with  the  tramp  problem  were 
being  discussed  by  a  miscellaneous  group  of 
trainmen. 

"You  don't  mean  it,  Tim"  laughed  Teddy 
Blake,  the  conductor's  own  engineer. 
"You're  the  biggest  saphead  yourself  on 
the  road." 

"A  saphead  you  call  me?"  roared  Tim, 
wheeling  round  on  his  stool,  and  wiping 
away  with  the  back  of  his  hand  the  last 
flakes  of  apple-pie  crust  from  lips  that 
quivered  with  righteous  indignation.  "A 
saphead,  did  you  say?" 

"Well,  I  just  used  your  own  word." 

"Yes,  but  you  applied  it  to  me"  retorted  the 
irate  Irishman,  rising  to  the  full  height  of  his 
six-feet  two  inches.  "Do  you  want  me  to  be 
breaking  every  bone  in  your  body,  Teddy?" 
he  continued,  his  doubled   fists  extended 
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behind  him  ready  for  an  uprising  punch 
should  there  be  any  further  provocation. 

But  the  engineer  only  laughed,  and  threw 
an  affectionate  arm  across  the  broad 
shoulders  of  his  comrade. 

"You  know  what  I  mean,  man.  You've 
the  tenderest  heart  of  all  the  bunch  here, 
Tim.  Didn't  I  find  that  out  the  day  you 
lifted  me  from  imder  the  wreck  of  Fifteen- 
Seventy-nine?'* 

"Och,  none  of  your  blarney,  Teddy. 
You're  always  after  regretting  that  ould  heap 
of  scrap  iron." 

"The  best  locomotive  I  ever  took  out  of 
the  round-house"  stoutly  asserted  the 
engineer. 

"Well,  it  would  have  been  better  for  you 
never  to  have  opened  your  eyes  again  if 
you  are  going  to  cross  me  al)out  hobos." 
The  hands  were  now  unclenched,  the  arms 
dropped,  the  broad  smooth-shaven  face  was 
smiling  despite  the  lingering  rasp  of  anger  in 
the  rolling  tones.  "Wasters,  every  wan  o' 
them,  as  I  said  before.  And  it's  I  who'll 
set  up  the  ice-cream  sodas  for  all  you  boys 
if  between  now  and  Christmas  any  bum  gets 
into  Yuma  on  train  Thirty-seven." 

A  month  passed,  and  no  one  yet  had  been 
able  to  call  on  Big  Tim  to  make  good  in  the 
matter  of  the  cold  drinks.  His  regular 
trains  were  local  freights  on  the  Yuma  sub- 
division. The  eastern  run  gave  little  trouble 
or  anxiety  on  the  score  of  hobos;  by  this 
time  of  year  the  stream  of  brake-beam 
traffic  was  practically  all  in  the  opposite 
direction.  But  at  Gila,  the  subdivision 
terminal,  close  vigilance  had  to  be  exercised, 
for  here  were  congregated  all  the  waifs  and 
strays  who  had  safely  traversed  the  Tucson 
subdivision,  skulking  around  and  watching 
for  the  chance  to  make  the  next  stage 
toward  the  promised  land  of  milk  and 
honey  or  their  strong-drink  equivalents. 

Freight  Number  Thirty-seven,  westward 
bound  from  Gila,  was  scheduled  to  start  at 
8  a.  m.  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 
All  the  cars  had  stood  overnight  on  the  sid- 
ing, most  of  them  from  Tucson  with  a  few 
local  stock  cars  added.  The  traffic  was 
heavy,  many  of  the  cars  having  been  de- 
tached from  overburdened  through  freights 
to  be  helped  along  their  way  by  the  local. 
So  Number  Thirty-seven  would  often  start 
out  with  close  on  forty  cars  in  assorted 
variety — box  cars,  gondolas,  flat  cars,  empty 
fruit  refrigerators  returning  to  the  Cali- 
fornia packing-houses,  empty  oil  cars  for 


Bakersfield,  also  the  stock  cars  carrying 
Arizona  range  cattle  for  fattening  on  the 
lush  pastures  of  Imperial  valley.  It  re- 
quired no  small  care  to  make  a  thorough 
examination  of  such  a  train  for  unauthorized 
human  freight;  but  Big  Tim  spared  neither 
himself  nor  his  crew  in  searching  every  nook 
and  cranny. 

The  man  was  indeed  obdurate  toward  the 
hobo  and  all  his  tribe,  knowing  no  pity,  un- 
sparing even  in  his  heavy-handed  punish- 
ment when  some  cowering  wretch  happened 
to  be  dug  out  from  among  the  rods  or  had 
been  caught  in  an  empty  refrigerator 
through  the  ventilator  of  which  he  had 
crawled  during  the  hours  of  darkness.  Once 
he  discovered  three  small  specimens  of 
humanity  who  had  come  through  all  the  way 
from  El  Paso  coiled  up  inside  a  piece  of 
machinery  loaded  on  a  gondola — mere  boys, 
mere  insignificant  shrimps  of  hoboism. 
But  Big  Tim  fished  them  out  into  the  light 
of  day  one  by  one,  cuffed  them  soundly, 
turned  them  adrift  remorselessly,  salving  his 
paternal  con.science  with  the  gruff  advice 
to  get  back  to  their  mothers  before  they  had 
grown  to  be  out-and-out  thieves  and  va- 
grants. Number  Thirty-seven  and  its  con- 
ductor had  become  hoodoo  among  the 
holK)s.  Although  the  busy  dead-head  season 
was  now  in  full  swing,  the  cold  drinks  at 
Yuma  had  ceased  to  be  in  serious  jeopardy. 

After  the  train  had  pulled  out  from  Gila 
with  the  certainty  that  no  tramp  was  aboard, 
Tim  Flannigan's  face  would  look  carefree 
and  cheerfully  rubicund.  For  now  there 
was  only  the  minor  risk  of  picking  up  some 
wayside  prowler,  and  as  the  entire  run  to 
Yuma  was  by  daylight  the  odds  were  heavy 
against  any  such  mischance.  While  Tim 
would  keep  a  watchful  eye  at  every  stopping- 
place,  the  very  ease  of  his  swagger  as  he 
passed  along  the  train  showed  tranquil 
confidence. 

But  at  last  there  came  a  day  of  rude 
awakening — a  day  on  which  the  big  con- 
ductor had  more  rough  jolts  to  his  personal 
pride  than  in  the  whole  previous  history  of 
his  railroad  service. 

Although  the  month  was  now  December, 
it  was  a  blazing  hot  afternoon  upon  the 
Colorado  desert.  Number  Thirty-seven 
was  about  halfway  on  the  run  to  Yuma,  two 
b«  't  had  l)een  sidetracked  early 

y  ^e  passing  of  a  special.    It 

again  at  a  little  wayside 
ight  of  way  for  the  limited 
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I  iiiiiiriK  «»n  behind.  For  abput  ten  or  fifteen 
iniiiulr't  lilakf,  the  engineer,  had  been  busy 
ittliii^',  and  attrmiing  to  his  locomotive, 
wilhciii!  paying  any  regard  to  the  rest  of  the 
liain  III'  lis  ( rrw.  But  now  Big  Tim  came 
ii|t  alciiigHidr  the  cab. 

"Would  you  bdieve  it,  Teddy"  he  said, 
"I hat  we've  been  carrying  a  hobo  all  the 
way  from  (Jila  the  meanest  little  scrub  of 
a  h'llow  you  ever  clapped  your  eyes  on?" 

••Thai  soi*"  hiughed  the  engineer.  For 
ihr  iiindu<'tor  was  looking  quite  crestfallen 
ami  humiliated. 

••:.uie  thing,  though  I  just  hate  to  own 
it"  he  leplied.  ''But  that's  not  the  worst 
I'vr  \fn\  to  icll  you.  The  doggoned  scally- 
waj/  (h'lie-v  MU\" 

"'llow'-^  that-'' 

"Ml-  was  hid  like  a  maggot  in  a  cheese  in  a 
niiloiid  of  groreries  that  had  come  through 
ni'idi-il  liotu  Tucson.  How  the  blazes  they 
III  hi  III  ^'.t'l  in  there  beats  me.  But  by  good 
lilt  I-  111-  -viier/ed  as  I  was  passing  just  now, 
.Hid  I  had  him  out  in  a  jiffy." 

"<ii»l  among  the  cases  of  pepper,  I  sup- 

jior^l' 

"l.jke  riiough.  Now  I  come  to  think  of 
II,  I  :iiii'i*/.i-d  mys('lf  when  I  shook  the  little 
ilrvll  by  I  he  neek  till  his  teeth  rattled.  Per- 
\ui\in  Ih'-»  b»-*-n  breaking  open  a  case  for 
.jniiii  lliiii^'.  I'»  *"at.  I'm  sorry  now  I  didn't 
II,    III  III  up  ill   the   caboose   and   take   him 

iiloli|r  " 

■VVhrM-  i->  he,  then?" 

'Mm  I  yiiiider"  replied  Tim,  indicating 
\y\\\\  nut -.iHti  hed  hand  a  forlorn  figure 
..{.iimIIiik  ouiliueil  against  a  sand-dune  about 
httiilv   viiid-^  from  the  train,  not  very  far 

liMiM  il  1  i*'ii  **n<l. 

I  III    iiijiiiirer  leaned  out  of  his  cab  and 

..Miund  ihe  man. 

\\»ll.  ^\I»V  dcm't  you  get  hold  of  him 
ssMW  ■'  hi  ..lUJgeMrd.  ''We'll  be  here  nearly 
h.ili  .iu  lioui  lirlon-  the  line's  clear." 

I  ^,    .,   iiiiiiil    mind    to"   ac(iuiesccd   the 

u«uduilH«       Hull    he    paused    dubiously: 

Itut   hon  II   thill   allett    the  cold  drinks  I 

^.^mnd   Ihr  bo\^  "•    Vuma?     They'll  be 

U.niuM  ihi  ImujiIi  '"•  »'"•  " 

till  i.«u  isoii'l  ha\i-  lt»".t  your  bet.  If 
^^^^\  \.\\  I  ihi  hlloi\  'iloiu'.  HI  « jistiKly,  no  one 
s.\\\  ...n  hi  !■•  -'Iiiilliu'  «»  'I'b'  " 

til  |.d.ii«,  Ivddv.  voii'ie  light!"  ex- 
\l^huiil  llin  IuvimimIv.  mimI  taking  Ji  couple 
\\\  imit'i  In  \\\v  dlieillnii  of  hU  virllm.  But 
i^iiHlu  iheie  niiiH*  «  '»l»'»w  of  hrwtntion. 
'\i^\\  \\\M  H  minutr  intw.    IVrhH|»»i  that's 


the  cunning  little  spalpeen's  game,  and  it's 
he  who'll  be  getting  the  horse  laugh  on  me." 

"How?" 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  that  he  defied  me? 
The  aggravating  Utde  pup  laughed  in  my 
face,  and  said  he  is  going  to  ride  all  the  way 
with  me  to  Yuma — that  he  has  an  important 
engagement  there  tomorrow  morning.  He 
may  want  nothing  better  than  to  be  carried 
along." 

"Not  if  you  are  going  to  hand  him  over 
to  the  police,  old  man." 

"Oh,  but  he  mayn't  have  done  any  real 
harm  in  the  car.  The  pepper  may  have 
broken  loose  of  itself,  or  he  may  have 
sneezed  on  purp>ose,  for  his  tongue  was 
hanging  out  of  his  mouth,  and  when  he 
ran  from  me  he  made  straight  for  the  water 
tank." 

The  fireman,  who  had  been  an  attentive 
listener  while  industriously  shining  up  the 
windows  of  the  cab,  gave  an  audible  chuckle. 
The  engineer  himself  was  beginning  to 
scent  some  fun  in  the  situation  that  had  de- 
veloped, and  was  broadly  smiling  as  once 
more  he  gazed  at  the  lone  figure  below  the 
sand-dune — a  human  coyote  watching  from 
a  discreet  distance  the  train  and  the  train 
crew.  The  four  brakemen  chatting  in  a 
group  halfway  down  the  long  line  of  cars 
were  also  tickled  about  something,  for  in 
their  direction  too  there  was  laughter  in  the 
atmosphere. 

Big  Tim's  face  flushed  a  trifle. 

"You  all  seem  to  think  it's  a  mighty  fine 
joke"  he  said  irascibly.  "But  it  will  be  no 
joke  if  there's  been  any  breaking  of  bulk  in 
that  car  of  groceries.  And  the  first  thing 
to  make  sure  of  is  the  thief  himself,  I'm 
thinking." 

In  high  dudgeon  the  conductor  went  his 
way  down  the  track.  At  a  warning  "Here 
he  comes"  the  brakemen  had  pulled  smug 
faces,  and  one  of  their  number,  squatting 
down,  was  volubly  explaining  the  latest 
methods  of  dry  farming  by  means  of  a 
diagram  drawn  by  his  fmger  on  the  sand. 
But  Tim  passed  the  Sunday-school  bunch 
of  innocents  in  disdainful  silence,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  direction  of  the  hobo. 

The  engineer  was  still  leaning  over  the 
side  of  his  cab,  and  the  fireman  now  showed 
his  grinning  nsage  above  the  roof,  having 
jump)ed  by  way  of  the  sand  box  onto  the 
oil  tank  so  as  to  command  a  better  view  of 
an)rthing  that  might  happen.  The  station 
agent  emerging  from  his  office  with  a  jellow 
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paper  in  his  hand,  caught  sight  of  the  con- 
ductor out  in  the  open,  and  halted  ex- 
pectantly. The  telegraph  operator,  disre- 
garding his  clicking  keys  and  their  passing 
messages,  thrust  his  head  out  through  a 
convenient  window.  Some  little  distance 
along  the  track  the  agent's  wife  had  appeared 
at  the  door  of  her  little  cottage,  and,  sur- 
rounded by  a  cluster  of  scantily-clad  children, 
was  surveying  the  scene  with  languorous  but 
awakening  interest.  It  was  a  lonely  spot, 
not  another  sign  of  habitation  in  view,  the 
entire  population  in  evidence  for  prompt 
census-taking. 

The  eyes  of  all  the  obser\'ers  were  focused 
on  the  sand-dune.  As  Big  Tim's  portly 
form  approached  the  hobo,  the  latter's  sil- 
houetted figure  was  dwarfed  into  insignifi- 
cance. 

"If  there's  going  to  be  a  fight"  com- 
mented the  fireman  from  his  lofty  post  of 
observation,  "it's  a  Buff  Orpington  against 
a  bantam.  But  if  there's  any  odds  going, 
I'm  half  inclined  to  back  the  bantam." 

Joe  Smith's  family  savings  had  been  in- 
vested in  a  poultry  ranch,  and  as  a  side-line 
he  reared  long-spurred  fighting  cocks  which 
were  regularly  shipped  across  the  Mexican 
line  for  something  else  than  table  purposes. 
Hence  the  gallinaceous  and  sporting  flavor 
of  his  remark. 

The  hobo  bantam  showed  himself  to  be  a 
shy,  or  else  a  very  wise,  bird.  As  Big  Tim 
approached,  the  diminutive  figure  retreated. 
Then  came  an  exchange  of  arguments  at  a 
safe  distance.  It  was  well  that  the  beholders 
from  afar  could  not  hear  the  spoken  words. 
But  the  pantomime  was  sufficiently  sug- 
gestive— Tim's  uplifted  and  shaken  fist, 
answered  audaciously  and  derisively  by  the 
vagrant's  outspread  fingers  of  both  hands 
attached  tandem-fashion  to  his  nose.  It 
might  have  been  a  scene  for  a  moving- 
picture  play. 

The  whole  house  rocked — or  rather  the 
whole  desert  laughed  aloud,  from  the  fire- 
man in  the  gallery  to  the  kiddies  in  the  or- 
chestra stalls.  For  a  moment  Big  Tim 
glared  round  upon  the  hilarious  spectators, 
brandishing  an  arm  in  angry  remonstrance. 
Then  he  started  out  to  catch  the  "scallywag" 
who  had  defied  and  was  now  openly  insulting 
him. 

Although  only  a  tiny  tad  of  a  fellow  the 
hobo  was  no  boy,  but  a  man  perhaps  of 
thirty  years,  a  mean  Uttle  scrub  as  Tim  had 
described  him,  but  evidently  hard  as  nails 


and  springy  as  a  bit  of  india-rubber.  For 
at  the  first  rush  made  by  the  wrathful 
conductor  he  bounded  along  the  desert 
sands  like  a,  jack-rabbit.  Lumbering  after 
him  went  the  giant  Irishman,  and  this  open- 
ing sprilit  quickly  put  a  long  stretch  of 
daylight  between  the  two  radng  figures. 

Soon  the  fugitive  slowed  down,  then  de- 
liberately paused  until  his  pursuer  was 
almost  grabbing  him.  But  an  instant  later 
he  had  darted  off  again,  leaving  the  other 
wildly  clutching  at  empty  air.  This  ma- 
neuver was  repeated  several  times,  and  in 
manifest  enjoyment  of  his  own  performance 
and  with  due  appreciation  of  its  spectacular 
possibilities  the  artful  dodger  was  ever 
leading  the  chase  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
onlookers,  from  whom  delighted  cries  of 
admiration  were  already  beginning  to 
ascend. 

Then  when  relative  distances  were  just 
right  for  the  proper  stage  effects,  the  nimble- 
footed  hobo  began  to  run  graceful  spirals 
around  his  would-be  captor.  No  dare-devil 
aviator  ever  performed  stunts  more  thrilling. 
He  ducked  and  dived  a  dozen  times  under 
the  blindly  outstretched  arms  and  once 
between  the  very  legs  of  the  now  obviously 
winded  Hibernian. 

The  stadon  agent's  children  were  shriek- 
ing and  hopping  about  deliriously;  it  was 
the  day  of  their  lives.  The  engineer  was 
holding  his  aching  sides,  the  fireman  swing- 
ing his  cap  and  shouting  himself  hoarse, 
while  the  whole  crew  of  brakemen,  having 
scrambled  aloft  and  made  bleachers  of  box 
cars,  were  also  recklessly  and  vociferously 
rooting  for  the  hobo.  The  star  performer 
occasionally  waved  a  hand  in  grateful  appre- 
ciation of  the  general  and  genuine  applause. 

But  the  pace  was  too  hot  to  last,  and  the 
end  already  in  sight  before  the  big  conductor 
plumped  bodily  over  a  barrel  cactus  and 
after  regaining  his  feet  was  obser\'ed  in  the 
act  of  plucking  barbed  darning-needles  from 
the  ample  pin  cushions  of  his  thighs. 
Thereafter  came  the  final  tableau — poor  old 
Tim  in  confessed  attitude  of  defeat,  head 
bowed  and  shoulders  hunched,  mopping  his 
brow  with  the  red  bandana  he  always  carried, 
shutting  out  from  his  sight  the  mocking 
vision  of  ten  hobo  fingers  pointed  in  his 
direction  from  a  hobo  nose. 

The  show  was  over.  The  brakemen 
quickly  slithered  down  on  the  far  side  of  the 
cars,  the  fireman  dropped  into  the  cab  and 
busied  himself  with   his  firing  valve,   the 
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station  agent's  wife  chivied  her  brood  of 
excited  and  cackling  younglings  into  the 
domestic  corral,  the  telegraph  operator 
returned  to  his  keys.  Everyone  displayed  a 
sincere  desire  to  spare  the  burly  conductor's 
feelings — or  a  prudent  regard  that  his 
baffled  rage  should  not  be  visited  on  their 
own  offending  persons. 

Big  Tim  strode  back  to  his  train  with  all 
the  remnant  dignity  he  could  command. 
He  had  been  an  athlete  in  his  prime,  but 
this  prime  was  of  the  somewhat  remote  long 
ago.  The  sedentary  habits  and  roadside 
luxuries  of  a  railway  conductor  had  changed 
the  columnar  rotundity  of  his  figure  into  a 
markedly  oblate  spheroid.  He  was  still 
panting  heavily  when  he  reached  the  loco- 
motive. For  hitherw^ard  lay  his  returning 
way,  the  hobo  in  the  brisk  dance  he  had  led 
having  changed  his  ground  from  the  rear  to 
the  fore  part  of  the  train. 

"Gimme  your  canteen"  gasped  Tim,  ad- 
dressing the  engineer  but  without  venturing 
to  look  him  in  the  face. 

Blake  passed  out  the  water  bottle,  and  its 
contents  were  being  gurglingly  transferred 
into  capacious  abdominal  depths  when  the 
fireman  from  an  unseen  comer  of  the  cab 
gave  voice  to  a  welkin-splitting  sneeze.  The 
delicate  irony  of  this  explosive  outburst 
seemed  to  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  brake- 
men  on  the  other  side  of  the  train,  for  their 
chorused  laughter  came  back  for  echo  over 
the  roofs  of  the  cars. 

Big  Tim's  spluttering  indignation  was 
such  that  the  remaining  contents  of  the 
canteen  went  down  the  open  neck  of  his 
negligee  shirt. 

"Did  you  mean  that?"  he  demanded,  with 
uplifted  eyes  and  the  empty  canteen  in  his 
hand  as  if  ready  to  fling  it  at  the  invisible 
offender. 

"Mean  what?"  asked  the  guileless  fowl- 
fancier,  thrusting  an  oil-bedaul^ed  face 
around  the  shoulder  of  the  engineer. 

But  just  then  away  down  the  line  came 
the  distant  rumble  of  the  approaching  pas- 
senger train.  Big  Tim  instinctively  looked 
at  his  watch.  He  passed  back  the  canteen. 
The  tactical  necessity  of  graceful  retreat 
had  reasserted  itself. 

"If  I  didn't  happen  to  know  that  you  had  a 
cold,  Joe  Smith"  he  exclaimed  ^ith  thawing 
severity,  "I'd  have  taken  that  sneeze  as  an 
insult." 

"Yes,  I've  had  a  dickens  of  a  cold  all 
the  week"  grinned  the  fireman,  dabbing  his 


nose  with  a  tousled  and  multicolored  ball  of 
waste.  "Hay  fever  or  pepper  fever,  I  guess" 
he  added,  just  low  enough  to  be  heard  or 
not  to  be  heard  as  the  conductor  might  elect. 

The  engineer  administered  a  warning 
kick  with  the  heel  of  his  shoe,  and  switched 
the  conversation. 

"WTiat  are  we  to  do  alx)ut  him,  old  man?" 
he  asked,  pointing  to  the  outcast  now  squat- 
ted on  his  haunches  some  short  distance 
from  the  track. 

"Oh,  I've  decided  that  it's  best  to  leave 
the  little  runt  here"  replied  the  conductor 
suavely  now,  even  though  he  had  to  repress 
an  involuntar>'  gesture  of  baffled  rage  in  the 
vagrant's  direction. 

Hiding  his  smirking  features  in  the  hand- 
kerchief of  his  profession  the  afflicted  fire- 
man sneezed  again.  But  the  peppery  sug- 
gestion now  fell  upon  ears  that  were  dis- 
creetly deaf  to  provocative  insinuation. 

"Poor  beggar"  Tim  continued,  fixedly 
regarding  the  object  of  his  belated  commiser- 
ation. "I've  been  reflecting  that  it's  punish- 
ment enough  to  turn  him  loose  in  this  desert 
place — ^twenty  miles  to  the  nearest  water- 
hole,  and  the  station  agent  and  his  wife  too 
wise  to  the  hobo  game  to  spare  him  so  much 
as  a  soda  cracker." 

Then  he  moved  along  toward  his  caboose. 

But  the  conductor  had  reckoned  without 
the  hobo.  The  express  shot  by,  the  switch 
was  opened,  and  freight  Number  Thirty- 
seven  was  again  under  way.  The  squatting 
hobo  had  not  stirred  until  the  engine  and 
several  cars  had  passed  him.  Then  up  he 
jumped  and  off  he  darted,  running  at  a  tan- 
gent toward  and  with  the  now  swiftly-mov- 
ing train.  In  half  a  minute  he  had  caught 
the  rods  of  a  box  car,  and  with  a  light  easy 
motion  swung  himself  underneath. 

All  the  brakemen  distributed  along  the 
roofs  of  the  cars  had  seen  the  agile  figure 
bounding  toward  the  train.  But  only  Joe 
Smith  leaning  over  the  side  of  the  cab  and 
Big  Tim  from  the  front  platform  of  his 
caboose  had  witnessed  the  actual  acrobatic 
dive  in  among  the  rods,  springs  and  axles. 

"It's  almost  as  good  as  cock-i'ighting" 
chuckled  the  fireman  as  he  turned  round  and 
stooped  to  peep  into  the  roaring  fire-box. 
The  engineer  made  no  reply;  his  hand  was 
on  the  throttle,  his  gaze  was  now  ahead. 

The  conductor  stalked  through  the  caboose 
to  the  rear  platform,  and  looked  back 
lingeringly  along  the  track,  in  the  grim  and 
half-hopeful   expectation    that   a   mangled 
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human  form  would  come  into  view  between 
the  receding  rails.    No  such  luck ! 

"The  limb  of  Satan  made  it"  he  muttered, 
as  at  last  he  drew  back  into  the  car  and 
slammed  the  door.  He  ascended  into  the 
cupola  and  disposed  himself  on  the  longi- 
tudinal bench  behind  one  of  the  little 
observation  windows.  His  hand  stole  to  the 
valve  that  controlled  the  automatic  brakes. 
But  he  paused  awhile,  considering. 

The  train  was  now  going  at  a  clipping 
pace.  If  there  was  to  be  a  stop  and  another 
steeplechase,  it  must  be  out  of  sight  of  the 
section  house — there  would  at  least  be  no 
shrill  laughter  of  children  this  time.  A  few 
mileg  on  was  a  cutting  through  a  low  ridge 
of  obscuring  sand  hills.  At  the  thought 
Big  Tim's  hand  came  back  from  the  lever. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  the  air  was  released, 
and  with  a  complaining  screech  of  grinding 
wheels  the  long  line  of  cars  came  to  a  stand- 
still. Through  the  desert  air  vibrated  a 
series  of  shrill  blasts  from  the  engine 
signaling  out  flagmen  back  and  front  to 
protect  the  train. 

But  when  one  of  the  brakemen,  red  flag 
in  hand,  ran  forward,  iJiere  was  the  hobo 
just  a  few  yards  behind,  leisurely  loping 
along  in  a  parallel  line !  When  the  flagman 
had  reached  his  proper  distance  and  come 
to  a  halt,  the  follower,  making  a  slight  detour, 
dashed  to  the  front,  and  several  rods  beyond 
calmly  squatted  down  beside  the  track  with 
the  evident  intention  of  waiting  for  his  train. 
Big  Tim  had  seen  it  all  while  walking  along 
to  the  locomotive.  His  face  was  an  angry 
red  as  he  climbed  into  the  cab  beside  the 
engineer. 

"Wouldn't  that  jar  you?"  he  exclaimed. 
"But  weVe  got  to  play  the  game  out,  Teddy. 
Call  back  the  flagmen  and  go  ahead.  Til 
ride  with  you  for  the  present." 

Another  series  of  whisties,  a  wait  for  the 
man  from  the  rear,  and  then  the  train  was 
once  more  in  motion.  The  flagman  ahead 
was  leisurely  approaching  the  cars,  and 
behind  him,  at  a  judicious  but  short  interval, 
came  the  hobo.  The  speed  was  slow  until 
the  last  member  of  the  train  crew  had  swung 
himself  aboard. 

"Now  hit  her  up,  Teddy;  hit  her  up  for  all 
she's  worth"  roared  Big  Tim. 

Blake  obeyed  and  pulled  the  throttle  wide 
open.  The  snorting  engine  jerked  at  the 
draw-bar,  then  swept  along  at  redoubled 
velocity.  But  as  the  train  passed  the  hobo, 
the  latter  was  already  on  the  run,  and  once 


again  came  the  tangential  approach  to  a 
chosen  car,  a  reaching  out  of  hands,  the 
disappearance  of  the  moving  figure. 

The  conductor  gritted  his  teeth  as  he  drew 
in  his  protruding  head  and  shoulders. 

"We'll  try  him  again"  he  said  determin- 
edly, reaching  toward  the  brake  valve. 

But  the  engineer  intercepted  the  move- 
ment. 

"Don't  you  see,  man,  on  the  dead  level 
here  he  can  play  that  trick  on  us  every  time?" 

"Then,  begorrah,  we'll  wear  him  down. 
Two  or  three  times  more  and  he  won't  have 
a  breath  left  in  his  miserable  body.  Throw 
on  the  brakes  again." 

"Oh,  it's  foolishness,  Tim.  We're  late 
enough  already.  But  of  course,  if  you  say 
so,  you're  captain  of  this  train." 

The  engineer's  fingers  lingered  on  the 
valve  till  at  last  the  conductor  nodded  in 
resigned  but  reluctant  acquiescence. 

"Then  what  the  devil's  to  be  done?"  he 
asked,  his  hands  thrown  forth  in  an  eloquent 
gesture  of  helplessness. 

"Perhaps  we  can  catch  him  at  Kim" 
suggested  the  other.  "We'll  be  held  up 
there  for  over  an  hour.  In  any  case  we 
should  be  able  to  beat  him  on  the  down 
grade." 

But  at  Kim  there  was  no  trace  of  the  hobo ! 
The  train  was  searched  from  end  to  end. 
Some  heavy  brush  country  had  just  been 
traversed,  and  the  rod-holder  must  have 
dropped  off  unobserved.  The  conductor 
was  only  half  convinced  that  he  had  got 
finally  rid  of  his  tormentor.  In  the  caboose 
he  ate  his  dinner  in  gloomy  silence,  which 
the  brakeman  who  had  cooked  the  steak  and 
heated  the  coffee  did  not  venture  to  disturb. 

At  last  the  meeting  freight  passed  and  the 
road  was  again  clear.  No  hobo  in  sight! 
From  the  rear  Big  Tim,  with  vertically 
raised  and  lowered  hand,  gave  the  signal  to 
start,  and  as  the  train  slid  down  the  grade 
it  was  soon  going  at  a  speed  that  would  have 
defied  the  most  daring  hobo  that  ever 
grabbed  at  a  moving  freight.  The  conductor 
heaved  a  ponderous  sigh  of  relief  as  he 
climbed  into  the  cupola,  and  over  the  roofs 
of  the  cars  surveyed  the  track  ahead. 

All  serene  1  Not  a  human  speck  to  break 
the  skyline  of  dwarf  scrub  and  sand  now 
gleaming  gold  and  red  beneath  the  westering 
sun! 

Tim  descended  from  his  elevated  perch, 
gently  rubbing  his  thighs,  which  were  grow- 
ing stiff  now  from  the  lacerations  of  the 
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cactus  spines.  The  twinge  of  pain  brought 
back  humiliating  memories.  But  there  was 
some  consolation  in  the  thought  that  the 
impudent  little  guy  wouldn't  make  Yuma 
that  night  by  train  Thirty-seven,  that  there 
would  be  no  general  call  for  cold  drinks 
among  the  boys,  no  horse-laugh  at  Tim 
Flannigan*s  expense  on  this  score  at  all 
events,  even  though  the  ridiculous  story  of 
the  sprinting  contest  and  the  uncatchable 
hobo  might,  and  no  doubt  would,  in  time 
get  around.  So  the  big  conductor  mentally 
licked  his  wounds  and  was  comforted. 

But  he  had  hardly  settled  himself  in  his 
restful  cushioned  chair  when  a  prolonged 
blast  from  the  locomotive  brought  him  back 
at  a  jump  into  the  cupola.  After  the  down- 
hill run  came  several  miles  of  stiff  up-grade, 
and  away  along  the  track,  about  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  beyond  the  foot  of  the  incline, 
was  the  hobo.  And  great  guns!  he  was  ac- 
tually dancing  with  glee,  hands  upraised, 
legs  outflung,  like  an  inebriated  Scot  per- 
forming the  reel  of  TuUochgorum. 

Tim  uttered  a  great  groan  of  anguish.  A 
dull  sense  of  powerlessness  oppressed  him, 
already  the  premonition  of  defeat  weighed 
upon  his  sovd.  But  the  sight  of  the  gleeful 
faces  of  the  brakemen  roosted  at  intervals 
along  the  cars  restored  him  to  wrathfulness. 
He  drew  the  bolt,  flung  open  the  little  win- 
dow, and  thrust  an  empurpled  face  through 
the  aperture. 

"By  gad.  Til  have  you  fired.  Bob  Brown" 
shouted  the  indignant  conductor,  shaking  a 
fist  at  the  nearest  offender. 

The  said  Bob  Brown,  near  the  top  of  a 
ladder,  was  holding  on  to  a  brake-wheel, 
his  figure  swaying,  his  mouth  agape  with 
laughter  that  was  obviously  hilarious  al- 
though distance  and  the  rumble  of  wheels 
deadened  its  sound.  But  the  thunderous 
tones  of  Big  Tim's  voice  were  sup)erior  to  all 
mufl3ing  obstructions.  The  brakeman  heard, 
turned  round  and  promptly  ducked  down 
the  ladder  between  the  cars.  When  a  min- 
ute later  the  peak  of  a  cap  cautiously  re- 
appeared, the  occupant  of  the  cupola  had 
descended  to  the  platform  of  the  caboose. 

The  train  was  already  slowing  down — 
the  locomotive  beginning  to  feel  the  grade 
and  panting  laboriously.  Ahead  the  derisive 
dancing  dervish  was  still  at  his  antics  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  track,  doing  a  clog-step 
and  double  shuffle  now  as  if  to  show  how 
chipper  he  felt  and  how  game  he  was  to 
carry  out  his  program  of  riding  all  the 


way  to  Yuma  on  the  freight  and  with  the 
conductor  of  his  choice.  Blake  gave  a  warn- 
ing blast,  but  only  from  a  sense  of  obedience 
to  regulations;  well  he  knew  that  there  was 
no  real  need  to  whistle — that  this  hobo  was 
not  of  the  convenient  kind  that  gets  run  over 
and  ceases  to  vex  the  souls  of  virtuous  rail- 
road engineers  and  conductors. 

At  twenty  yards*  distance  the  little  fellow 
stepped  aside  with  a  sweeping  bow  and  ges- 
ture of  hands,  for  all  the  world  like  a  prime 
ballerina  taking  her  applause.  Calmly  he 
waited  while  the  engine  panted  by,  scanning 
the  position  of  the  brakemen.  Then  he 
deliberately  selected  his  car,  made  a  little 
run  with  the  train,  and  disappeared.  The 
keen-witted  and  limber-muscled  scamp  had 
chosen  his  ground  well;  he  evidently  knew 
the  road,  for  a  child  could  have  boarded  the 
train  on  this  grade. 

Such  had  been  the  conductor's  reflection 
as  leaning  out  from  the  steps  of  the  caboose 
he  had  watched  the  return  of  his  dead-head 
passenger.  He  now  went  back  to  the  cupola, 
pondering  the  chances  of  one  of  the  brake- 
men  being  able  to  shove  the  intruder  off  the 
moving  train. 

But  when  Big  Tim  looked  out  along  the 
roofs  he  was  simply  dumbfounded  to  behold 
Mr.  Hobo  coolly  taking  the  air,  his  legs 
dangling  from  the  end  of  a  box  car  midway 
between  two  trainmen.  **The  son-of-a-gun  1 
He  has  just  beenwaitingfor  my  appearance !" 
gasped  Tim,  for  in  an  instant  came  the 
usual  nasal  and  digital  salute,  at  an  angle 
so  that  every  member  of  the  crew  could 
behold  the  abominable  insult. 

"By  gosh,  but  he's  got  the  devil's  own 
nerve !"  exclaimed  the  sporting  fireman,  who 
had  again  pulled  himself  up  from  the  sand 
box  on  to  the  oil  tank,  and  was  maintaining 
this  elevated  position  by  holding  on  to  the 
roof  of  the  cab.  "Have  a  look,  Teddy. 
He's  joshing  Big  Tim  from  the  top  of  a  car. 
He'll  end  by  giving  the  old  boy  the  apo- 
plexy." 

But  the  engineer  had  his  duties  to  attend 
to;  only  a  broad  smile  gave  sign  that  he  had 
heard. 

Big  Tim  at  the  window  of  the  cupola  was 
indeed  looking  apoplectic  as  with  vigorously 
waved  arms  he  semaphored  to  the  brakemen 
to  dose  in  upon  the  jackanapes. 

Sam  nen.  were  moving  along  the  nm- 
B  d  hopping  from  car  to  car. 

"^  they  reached  their  quarry, 
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on  which  his  heels  had  been  resting.  On 
came  the  brakemen,  and  the  first  to  reach 
the  aperture  followed  the  fugitive  into  the 
depths.  Then  a  quick  gesture  from  the 
man  above  told  the  conductor  that  the  hobo 
had  dropped  or  been  pushed  off  the  train. 

But  less  than  a  minute  later  the  head  of 
the  elusive  little  monkey  once  more  bobbed 
up  serenely  above  the  roofs.  This  time  he 
was  on  an  oil  car,  one  hand  raised  with 
truly  exasperating  pertinacity  to  his  pro- 
voking nose  while  with  the  other  he  held  on 
to  the  iron  rail  of  the  elevated  running  board. 

Big  Tim  realized  in  a  moment  what  had 
happened,  and  what  could  happen  again  and 
again  on  that  slow  laborious  up-grade.  The 
agile  scamp  could  jump  off  and  on  the  train 
at  any  point  he  pleased,  and  make  a  forward 
sprint  whenever  it  might  be  necessary  to 
dodge  the  brakemen  atop  of  the  cars.  And 
so  the  game  of  follow-the-leader  actually 
proceeded,  the  trainmen  being  no  more 
able  to  catch  the  runaway  than  they  could 
have  caught  a  jack-rabbit  in  a  patch  of 
sagebrush. 

Meanwhile  the  locomotive  throbbed  and 
panted,  the  wheels  went  slowly  round,  the 
hobo  was  now  performing  a  daring  pas  seul 
on  a  fruit  refrigerator,  the  nearest  brakemen 
were  making  their  laborious  way  toward 
him  across  intervening  gaps  of  flat  cars,  the 
fireman  on  the  oil  tank  was  watching  the 
sport  and  jubilantly  recording  the  points  of 
the  game  for  the  benefit  of  his  laughing 
comrade  at  the  throttle,  while  Big  Tim 
fumed  and  stormed  and  raised  the  tempera- 
ture several  degrees  in  the  appropriate 
solitude  of  his  caboose. 

At  the  head  of  the  grade  the  conductor 
pulled  the  air  valve  and  the  train  stopped. 
It  happened  that  the  locomotive  came  to 
rest  right  above  a  culvert  for  the  carrying 
away  of  storm-waters.  Along  the  dry 
watercourse  in  both  directions  stretched  a 
thick  growth  of  arrow-weeds  and  dwarf 
cottonwoods. 

For  some  little  time  previously  the  hobo 
had  disappeared,  and  now  began  a  long  and 
painstaking  search  among  the  rods  and 
brake-beams.  Big  Tim  superintended, 
advancing  from  the  rear  of  the  train  car  by 
car.  Two  of  the  brakemen  were  out  with 
the  flags;  the  others  were  with  the  conductor, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  track. 

At  last  the  view-halloo  was  given,  and  the 
hunted  man  broke  cover  on  Tim's  side  of 
the  train.    The  nearer  brakeman  sped  after 


him,  with  the  big  conductor  following.  The 
second  brakeman  slipped  under  a  gondola 
to  join  in  the  chase,  and  the  fugitive,  keeping 
close  to  the  cars,  with  an  eye  cast  over  his 
shoulder,  had  all  three  of  his  pursuers  in 
sight.  He  held  back  for  a  few  moments  until 
they  were  almost  upon  him,  then  of  a  sudden 
seized  hold  of  a  side  ladder  and  clambered 
to  the  roof  as  nimbly  as  a  squirrel.  Before 
the  others  rushing  past  could  realize  what 
was  happening,  he  had  hopped  back  on  the 
running  boards  over  a  dozen  cars  and  van- 
ished. 

Big  Tim  stood  puffing  and  blowing  and 
swearing  in  impotent  rage.  The  whole  task 
had  to  be  done  over  again. 

This  time  the  search  proceeded  with  one 
of  the  brakemen  on  top  of  the  cars.  But 
when  the  hobo  once  more  darted  out  from 
underneath  it  was  to  zigzag  on  all  fours 
from  side  to  side  of  the  train,  scampering 
with  extraordinary  agility  on  toes  and 
finger-tips,  in  a  fashion  that  both  out- 
distanced and  bewildered  the  one  active 
pursuer  on  the  ground,  while  it  also  left  the 
unwieldy  conductor  powerless  to  render 
effective  assistance. 

The  bounding  and  rebounding  atom  of 
humanity  might  be  caught  if  the  two  flag- 
men were  brought  back  to  help  in  the  chase. 
But  this  would  have  been  to  act  contrary  to 
a  railroading  law  that  is  absolutely  inviol- 
able. Meanwhile  the  sun  had  set,  and  the 
shadows  of  night  would  soon  be  descending. 
The  only  chance  seemed  to  lie  in  persevering 
with  the  hunt  until  the  hobo  in  his  exhaust- 
ing evolutions  should  run  himself  to  a  finish. 

Up  and  down  the  train  they  went,  now 
the  one  brakeman  resting,  now  the  other, 
but  the  hobo  always  kept  on  the  move.  The 
fireman  too  was  impressed  into  the  wearing- 
down  game,  and  at  one  time  actually  grabbed 
the  fugitive.  But  the  little  fellow  proved  as 
difficult  to  hold  as  a  handful  of  quicksilver; 
he  wriggled  himself  free  and  was  off  again  in 
his  ape-like  scamper  under  the  nearest  car. 

But  in  that  brief  moment  of  contact  Joe 
Smith  had  looked  into  the  hobo's  eyes,  and 
had  seen  there  that  the  limit  of  endurance  was 
not  far  off.  He  guessed  too  that  the  man  was 
famished  and  in  need  of  water.  Joe  mut- 
tered something  under  his  breath  before  the 
writhing  captive  slipped  through  his  fingers. 

In  the  final  tussle  the  fireman  had  stum- 
bled, and  when  Big  Tim  came  panting  up  to 
his  aid  just  a  few  seconds  too  late  was  stoop- 
ing to  nurse  a  badly  wrenched  ankle. 
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"Why  the  devil  did  you  let  him  go?" 
shouted  the  conductor. 

"Ask  another"  retorted  Joe,  as  he  started 
to  limp  back  to  the  locomotive.  "I  ain't 
been  trained  to  the  eel-catching  business." 

"Tim  wants  you  along  to  help"  said  the 
fireman,  as  he  gained  his  accustomed  seat 
near  the  boiler-head.  "Fll  stand  by  here. 
Tve  hurt  my  blamed  ankle." 

But  when  the  engineer  had  gone,  the 
blamed  ankle  seemed  to  be  miraculously 
cured.  For  Joe  applied  himself  vigorously 
to  scooping  out  the  contents  of  the  big  sand 
box  that  occupied  the  rear  of  the  cab,  ex- 
tending half  the  width  of  the  oil  and  water 
tanks. 

When  most  of  the  sand  had  been  shot 
down  into  the  culvert,  the  fireman  pulled 
himself  up  to  the  level  of  the  roof,  and 
watched  the  man-hunt.  The  scene  of  action 
had  now  been  transferred  once  more  almost 
to  the  rear  end  of  the  train.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  lull  in  the  proceedings — no  doubt 
the  fugitive  was  in  temporary  hiding. 

But  suddenly  out  bounced,  the  hobo  into 
the  open,  and  started  on  a  swift  run  forward. 
This  time  he  put  on  full  speed,  and  in  a  flash 
had  left  his  would-be  captors  far  behind. 
On  and  on  he  came  along  the  whole  string 
of  cars,  with  just  one  quick  glance  for  Joe 
before  he  dived  down  into  the  brushwood 
and  through  the  low  archway  straddled  by 
the  locomotive. 

"Over  there,  over  there"  shouted  Joe, 
stretching  forth  a  directing  forefinger  as  the 
first  brakeman  reached  the  edge  of  the  water- 
course. The  eager  face,  compressed  lips 
and  tightly-clenched  hands  showed  that  the 
spirit  of  the  chase  had  entered  into  the  man's 
blood.  He  made  no  reply,  but  taking  the 
fireman's,  clue  dashed  in  among  the  dwarf 
cottonwoods  on  the  near  side  of  the  culvert, 
with  the  whole  trailing  pack,  the  second 
brakeman,  the  engineer  and  Big  Tim  follow- 
ing helter-skelter  at  his  heels. 

A  moment  after  they  had  piled  into  the 
hollow,  the  little  hobo  scrambled  onto  the 
locomotive  from  the  opposite  side. 

"Get  in"  said  Joe  laconically,  pointing  to 
the  open  lid  of  the  sand  box.  And  with  an 
appreciative  grin  the  diminutive  fugitive  did 
as  he  was  bidden.  The  box  was  several 
inches  above  the  height  of  his  up-drawn 
knees;  accustomed  to  coil  himself  into  scanty 
spaces,  the  little  hobo  found  the  accommo- 
dation ample.  He  nodded  to  the  fireman  in 
approval. 


"Now  if  you  don't  sneeze  this  time,  old 
scout,  you're  all  right"  remarked  Joe,  as  he 
closed  down  the  iron  lid,  after  taking  the 
precaution  of  inserting  a  bunch  of  waste  for 
ventilation  purposes. 

The  fireman  then  flicked  away  the  last 
traces  of  sand  from  the  deck  of  the  cab,  and 
leaned  over  the  side  to  see  how  the  search 
among  the  brushwood  was  getting  on.  Big 
Tim  and  the  others  were  moving  through 
the  arrow-weeds  and  scrub  like  so  many 
spaniels  quartering  a  field  of  stubble. 
The  evening  shadows  were  deepening. 
Joe  swung  himself  out,  and  passing 
along  the  footboard  of  his  engine  ad- 
justed and  lit  the  acetylene  headlight. 
Returning  to  the  cab,  he  gave  a  toot  of  the 
whistle  by  way  of  gentle  reminder  that  time 
was  passing. 

The  hint  was  taken ;  a  minute  or  two  later 
Tim  and  the  engineer  climbed  out  of  the 
hollow,  the  brakemen  following. 

"Keep  watch  on  the  culvert,  Teddy"  said 
the  conductor.  "The  slippery  little  devil 
can't  get  back  on  the  track  without  our 
seeing  him.  Whistle  in  the  flagmen,  Joe. 
We'll  have  the  lights  fixed  before  the  rear 
man  gets  back." 

Big  Tim  gave  his  instructions  to  the  brake- 
men,  but  kept  dose  to  the  culvert  till  the 
train  was  ready  to  start. 

"It's  myself  with  my  own  eyes  will  make 
sure  he  don't  get  aboard  again"  he  declared. 
"I'll  remain  on  guard  here  till  the  train  is 
dear  of  the  gully.  Go  slow  ahead,  Teddy, 
and  I'll  overtake  you." 

"Tim  must  have  got  his  second  wind" 
laughed  Joe,  as  the  train  began  to  move. 

The  big  conductor  gallantly  held  the  cul- 
vert till  his  caboose  was  beyond  the  strip  of 
brushwood  and  out  on  the  open  sand  plain, 
fully  a  hundred  yards  away.  Then  he 
started  to  overtake  the  train. 

At  first  he  ran  leisurely  by  the  side  of  the 
track  and  drew  appredably  nearer  to  the 
caboose.  But  within  twenty  yards  of  his 
goal  he  became  painfully  aware  that  the 
intervening  space  was  again  lengthening. 
He  made  a  spurt  ahead,  but  run  as  he  might 
could  never  grasp  the  hand-rail.  He  was 
puffing  now  like  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  rising 
anger  was  adding  to  physical  distress. 

"Dang  their  souls!"  he  spluttered.    "Do 
they  think  I'm  on  the  train?"     A 
waved  aloft  the  lantern  he  was  can 

But   the   train    slid    along,    evi 
tantalizingly  near. 
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"Where  the  devil  are  those  brakemen," 
groaned  Tim,  "that  they  don't  see  or  hear 
me?  Are  they  going  to  leave  me  behind 
with  that  little  pup  of  a  hobo?"  In  despera- 
tion Big  Tim  shouted  and  frantically  swung 
his  lantern. 

"Guess  the  old  man  will  have  had  about 
enough  by  now"  laughed  Joe,  who  had  been 
leaning  out  of  the  cab  and  directing  the 
engineer  to  put  on  a  little  more  steam  from 
time  to  time  as  the  exigencies  of  the  situation 
demanded.  "Slow  her  down  a  trifle.  There, 
that'll  do.  He's  making  it.  Now  he's, 
aboard.    Full  steam  ahead,  Teddy." 

"Mrs.  Flannigan  complained  to  me  that 
he  didn't  take  enough  exercise"  grinned  the 
engineer.  "But  I  think  that's  about  the 
finishing  touch  to  a  strenuous  day,  eh,  Joe?" 

Engineer  and  fireman  were  both  chuckling, 
but  suddenly  the  former  became  grave.  He 
looked  over  his  shoulder,  then  turned  around. 

"Great  Scott!"  he  murmured.  "I  could 
have  sworn  I  heard  somebody  else  laugh 
besides  our  two  selves." 

"Oh,  it  was  your  fancy,  or  an  echo"  com- 
mented Joe,  seating  himself  on  the  sand 
box. 

With  an  expiring  effort  of  exhausted  wind 
and  energies  Big  Tim  had  at  last  made  good 
a  hand-hold  and  scrambled  on  his  knees  up 
the  steps  of  his  caboose.  For  a  minute  or 
two,  still  breathing  laboriously,  he  dung  to 
the  hand-rail  of  the  platform,  gazing  back 
into  the  twilight  shadows,  up  and  down  the 
green  streak  of  vegetation  bisected  by  the 
culvert.  Nothing  stirred,  and  the  train 
swept  on  until  the  green  had  merged  into 
the  purple  haze  of  distant  mountains. 

"That's  you  fixed,  you  impudent  little  rat" 
he  muttered,  as  he  entered  the  caboose. 

Relieved  to  find  none  of  the  train  crew 
there,  the  conductor  dropped  into  his  chair, 
where  for  a  further  few  minutes  he  sat  limp 
and  helpless,  legs  wearily  extended,  one  big 
hairy  hand  plastered  tightly  against  his 
palpitating  heart.  WTiile  finally  regaining 
his  breath,  Big  Tim  was  ix)ndering  whether 
this  last  tribulation  of  the  day  had  been 
deliberately  put  upon  him  as  a  practical  joke, 
and  his  hot  Irish  blood  fairly  boiled.  But 
just  as  quickly  smooth  Irish  caution  came 
to  his  aid.  It  was  all  over  now;  in  anv  case 
he  would  most  readily  get  at  the  truth  by 
seeming  to  take  no  offense;  he  would  keep 
an  eye  on  that  gay  guy  of  a  fireman;  even 
Teddy  Blake,  his  best  friend,  was  worth 
watching.    There  was  grim  satisfaction  in 


the  thought  that  at  all  events  not  one  of  them, 
jokers  or  Smart  Alicks,  would  have  the 
laugh  on  him  over  the  hobo,  left  behind  in 
the  desert  gulch. 

Poor  devil !  It  was  a  cold  night  already — 
all  the  colder  after  the  blazing  heat  of  the 
sunshiny  day.  Big  Tim  rose,  and  shut  the 
door  he  had  left  open. 

Then  he  drew  his  chair  to  the  table,  which 
was  fixed  close  to  the  comfortable  warmth 
of  the  stove,  and  began  to  busy  himself  with 
his  waybills  and  switch  list.  WTien  two  of 
the  brakemen  came  clattering  in  with  their 
lanterns  by  way  of  the  front  platform,  he 
was  able  now  to  greet  them  with  a  good- 
natured  nod.  But  he  watched  furtively  for 
the  slightest  smile  or  snigger.  Reassurance 
speedily  came.  No,  they  knew  nothing 
about  his  humiliating  race  at  the  tail  end  of 
his  own  train — they  were  merely  discussing " 
the  prospects  of  rain.  And  the  conductor 
went  on  with  his  clerical  work,  which  had 
fallen  badly  into  arrears  during  the  eventful 
day. 

In  the  locomotive  the  engineer,  eyes 
ahead  along  the  track,  had  settled  himself 
in  his  usual  seat  at  the  side  of  the  cab.  Joe 
Smith  rose  from  the  sand  box  and  advanced 
a  step. 

"You're  a  real  sport  at  heart,  Teddy"  he 
said,  "and  you'd  have  given  that  game  Little 
beggar  a  chance,  wouldn't  you,  now?" 

"Yes.  By  gad,  I'm  sorr\'  we  left  him  out 
on  the  desert.  Fve  never  laughed  so  much 
in  all  my  life  as  I've  laughed  tixlay." 

"Then  laugh  again,  brother"  cried  the 
fireman,  as  he  turned  round  and  threw  back 
the  lid  of  the  hiding-place. 

Like  a  regular  Jack-in-the-box  up  rose 
the  diminutive  figure  of  the  grinning  hol>o. 

"Thank  you  kindly,  gentlemen"  he  said 
affably.  "You  don't  happen  to  have  any- 
thing to  eat,  do  you?" 

"Well,  I'll  be  danged!"  exclaimed  the 
engineer  in  blank  amazement.  Then  he 
turned  to  the  fireman. 

"Look  here,  Joe,  this  is  your  affair,  not 
mine.  If  Big  Tim  thought  I'd  a  hand  in  the 
business,  he  would  never  speak  to  me  again. 
But  in  any  case  I  don't  knowingly  break 
company  rules.  Remember,  I've  seen 
nothing,  I'm  going  to  see  nothing,  I  want  to 
hear  nothing — not  even  another  echo  from 
that  sand  box  or  anywhere  else.  From  now 
on  I'm  running  this  locomotive  with  cotton 
wool  in  my  ears  and  my  eyes  glued  to  the 
track."    And  he  turned  a  blind  shoulder  to 
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the  locomotive.  The  full  moon  had  risen, 
bathing  desert  and  section  house,  train  and 
track,  in  a  flood  of  luminosity.  The  con- 
ductor was  in  genial  mood. 

"Gee!  but  it*s  cold  tonight,  boys!"  he 
exclaimed,  as  he  climbed  into  the  cab.  It 
needed  but  an  authoritative  glance  to  make 
Joe  surrender  the  seat  on  the  sand  box 
within  the  comfortable  warmth  radiating 
from  the  furnace.  The  iron  lid,  with  its 
intrusive  wad  of  waste,  buckled  under  the 
ponderous  weight.  But  that  was  an  unob- 
served trifle  for  Big  Tim. 

The  fireman,  however,  was  anxiously 
considering  the  adequacy  of  the  air  supply 
and  estimating  the  chances  of  asphyxiation 
for  the  hobo  bantam  in  his  metal  crate.  He 
noted  the  gingerly  way  in  which  the  con- 
ductor, with  forefinger  and  thumb,  slackened 
the  cloth  of  his  trousers  where  they  encased 
his  expansive  thighs.  Joe  remembered  the 
barrel  cactus,  and,  despite  his  disquietude 
on  the  hobo's  account,  grinned  from  his 
unobtrusive  comer  near  the  boiler  head. 

"Yes,  but  it's  cold,"  continued  the  con- 
ductor, rubbing  his  outstretched  hands  in  the 
furnace  glow.  "I  guess  that  little  hobo  back 
there  is  feeling  it.  The  impudent  whipper- 
snapper!  Did  you  ever  see  his  match, 
Teddy?  I  can't  help  laughing  now  at  his 
gall  in  thinking  he  could  get  the  best  of 
me.  But  his  monkey  tricks  made  me  clean 
mad  at  the  time,  I'll  admit.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  boys,  out  there  on  the  desert  I  was 
just  plumb  scared  to  lay  my  hands  on  him. 
I  let  him  dodge  and  get  clear  again  and 
again,  for  I  felt  that  if  I  ever  took  hold  I 
would  have  hammered  the  life  out  of  the 
little  image."  And  an  uplifted  fist,  the  size 
of  a  leg  of  lamb,  attested  the  truth  of  this 
explanation  of  the  scene  below  the  sand-dune. 

"We  knew  that,  old  man"  exclaimed  Joe 
in  cordial  credulity,  as  he  turned  round  and 
with  daring  and  quite  unwonted  familiarity 
administered  a  resounding  smack  upon  the 
conductor's  thigh. 

Big  Tim  sprang  to  his  feet,  his  Jace  con- 
torted in  a  spasm  of  pain. 

"Keep  your  hands  to  yourself,  Joe 
Smith !"  he  angrily  exclaimed,  **if  it's  not  a 
pair  of  black  eyes  you're  wanting.'* 

"You've  grown  mighty  sensitive  today" 
grumbled   the   fireman  with  an  enigmatic 

smile. 

Tim  bestowed  a  savage  glare;  he  was 
wondering  just  how  much  the  remark 
really  meant. 


But  the  engineer  intervened;  he  laid  a 
conciliatory  hand  upon  his  chum's  shoulder. 

"What's  wrong,  Tim?" 

For  a  moment  the  Irishman  reflected. 

"Oh,  it  was  just  the  cramps  in  my  legs" 
he  replied,  unblushingly  stooping  to  mas- 
sage one  of  his  calves.  "OflF  and  on  I've 
been  troubled  with  'em  from  a  boy.  We'll 
just  be  two  hours  late  at  Yuma,  Teddy. 
I'll  wait  for  you  till  you  come  out  of  the 
round-house."  And  with  a  withering  part- 
ing  glance  at  the  offending  fireman  he  de- 
scended into  the  cold  moonshine. 

When  Joe  raised  the  lid,  it  was  to  disclose 
the  hobo  serenely  smiling. 

"How  are  you  in  there?"  asked  the  fire- 
man. 

"Fine  and  dandy"  came  the  chimipy 
reply.  "Just  a  touch  of  the  cramps  in  me 
legs.  But  I've  had  'em  from  a  boy" — this 
with  a  dash  of  Tim  Flannigan's  mellifluous 
brogue  that  set  even  the  "deaf"  engineer 
laughing. 

"Well,  don't  crow  too  loud,  my  little 
rooster,  till  you're  out  of  the  incubator" 
chuckled  Joe,  as  he  closed  down  the  flap 
and  readjusted  the  ventilation. 

At  Yuma  Big  Tim  had  registered  the 
arrival  of  train  Thirty-seven  and  handed 
in  his  papers.  The  engineer  had  got  out  of 
his  overalls  and  turned  over  his  locomotive 
to  the  hostler  in  the  round-house.  Brakemen 
and  fireman  with  a  few  of  their  friends  in 
the  yard  were  chatting  together  not  far  from 
the  conductor. 

Suddenly  someone  cried  out  "What's 
that?"  and  all  eyes  were  directed  to  the  roof 
of  the  caboose. 

There  in  the  bright  moonlight  was  the 
little  hobo  dancing  a  merry  jig  with  rhythmic 
heel-clatter ! 

Big  Tim  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence.  His  jaw  fell,  his  handbag  dropped 
from  nerveless  fingers.  He  looked  like  a 
punctured  tire;  the  very  gasp  of  astonish- 
ment that  escaped  him  suggested  deflation. 

When  the  hobo  saw  that  he  had  gained 
attention,  he  ceased  from  his  dancing. 

"Ta,  ta,  conductor  I"  he  cried,  with  the 
fingers  of  one  hand  waggled  aloft,  not  in 
exact  proximity  to  his  nose  but  with  reminis- 
cent meaning  that  was  unmistakable. 
"Ta,  ta!  A  few  more  racing  stunts  like 
today  and  you'll  be  in  condition  for  the 
Venice  marathon.  Adios!  I'll  ride  back  with 
you  to  Gila  when  the  dicky-birds  in  the  east 
are  singing  again." 
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And  he  was  down  and  away  on  the  far 
side  of  the  cars  before  Tim  had  recovered 
enough  breath  for  a  retaliatory  swear- word. 

''I  guess  those  ice-cream  sodas  are  on 
you,  old  man"  mildly  suggested  the  yard- 
master  as  the  laughing  group  closed  in. 

Joe  Smith  in  the  middle,  after  some  dis- 
tressing preliminaries,  gave  utterance  to  a 
tremendous  sneeze. 

"Dang  that  cold  of  mine!"  he  exclaimed. 
"It's  a  sharp  night,  we're  off  duty  now,  and 
I  want  something  warm." 

"It'll  be  something  warm  you'll  be  getting 
if  you  sneeze  again  in  my  hearing"  roared 
the  conductor.  Then  a  diplomatic  smile 
broke  over  the  rubicund  face.    "But  it's  a 


cold  night,  boys,  I  allow,  for  ice-creams. 
And  perhaps  more  of  you  will  be  wanting 
them  warm,  with  a  lump  of  sugar  and  a 
slice  of  lemon.    Come  along." 

Railroad  hands  still  recall  that  night  in 
Yuma  when  Tim  Flannigan  set  up  the 
tumblers  and  passed  round  the  cigars.  They 
drank  the  big  conductor's  health,  and  the 
health  of  the  little  hobo  as  well.  And  Tim 
himself  raised  his  glass  to  the  latter  toast, 
with  a  smile  not  merely  on  his  lips  but  also 
in  his  heart.  For  in  his  secret  soul  he  was 
glad  that  the  audacious  little  imp  of  human- 
ity had  got  through,  and  was  not  lying  out 
cold  and  hungry  and  thirsty  under  the  gleam 
of  the  desert  stars. 


The  Limited 


By  Leonard  Bacon 


God  who  has  given  speed 

To  the  whirlwind  and  the  steed; 

Who  has  bidden  the  hawk  fly  on 

For  the  tempest's  gonfalon. 

Has  given  a  greater  might — 

The  instant  force  of  his  flight — 

Where  the  rods  of  iron  are  bent 

To  girdle  a  continent. 

Where  over  the  Hudson  lean 

The  lights  of  the  "Wolverine"; 

Where,  through  the  dust  and  the  din, 

The  "Overland"  drives  in 

Like  a  torrent  of  steel  in  spate 

To  the  huge  Pacific  Gate; 

Each  at  his  stated  hour 

In  a  gust  of  fiery  power. 

Spirits  of  metal  and  coal. 

Where  the  sharp  Sierras  roll, 

Plunge,  and  struggle,  and  strain 

From  the  East  to  the  West  again. 

Are  there  any  greater  than  these. 

Who  have  served  the  centuries, 

Who  hoiur  by  hoiur  link 

Ocean  to  ocean  brink? 

Scorn  tb  liw  who  will, 

Thejr  I  Bts  stilL 


Lincoln  As  I  Knew  Him 

B\  Charles  S.  Zane 

FoRMKRLY  Justice  of  the  Supseme  Court  of  I'tah 


Tliere  are  not  many  men  living  today  who  can  talk  of  a  personal  association  with  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Nearly  half  a  century  has  passed  since  the  great  President  was  sacrifUed,  more  than 
that  length  of  time  since  his  inauguration.  For  ten  years  prior  to  Mr.  Lincoln* s  going  to  Wash- 
ington, perhaps  the  most  interesting  years  of  tluU  wonderful  life,  Charles  S.  Zane  practiced  law 
in  the  same  courts  with  him  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  knew  him  well.  Today  Judge  Zane 
is  more  than  an  octogenarian,  but  his  memories  are  vivid  and  that  chapter  of  his  long  and  useful 
life  in  which  Lincoln  was  an  inspiring  figure  is  the  most  precious  of  his  recollections.  Judge 
Zane  scn'ed  for  eight  years  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  and  after  the  first  state 
election  presided  for  several  years  in  the  State  Supreme  Court.  His  reminiscences,  which 
follow,  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Lincoln. 


IN  those  most  interesting  years  in  the  life 
of  President  Lincoln,  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Republican  party  until  his 
election  to  the  presidency,  he  became 
a  figure  of  national  importance,  whereas 
before  that  time  his  reputation  had  been 
hardly  more  than  local.  It  was  my  good 
fortune,  when  a  young  man,  to  see  something 
of  his  daily  life  during  that  period.  On 
several  occasions  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest  his  conduct  came  under  my  im- 
mediate observ'ation.  I  heard  the  famous 
address,  delivered  after  the  opponents  of 
the  extension  of  slavery  had  been  almost 
discouraged  by  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 
I  was  in  his  company  while  the  balloting  at 
the  Chicago  convention  was  in  progress 
and  when  he  received  the  news  of  his  nomi- 
nation. WTiat  I  rememl>er  of  President 
Lincoln  may  have  some  interest  for  others. 

The  first  time  that  I  saw  him  was  in 
Springfield,  Illinois,  a  few  weeks  after  the 
Republicans  had  nominated  John  C.  Fre- 
mont for  President  in  1856.  But  before  I 
ever  saw  him  I  had  been  greatly  attracted 
by  his  reputation,  and  had  heard  much 
about  him.  Early  in  1850  I  settled  in 
Sangamon  county,  Illinois,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood whence  the  militia  company,  of  which 
Lincoln  was  elected  captain,  went  out  in 
defense  of  the  Illinois  pioneers  during  the 
Black  Hawk  War.  During  the  spring  and 
summer  of  the  latter  year  I  was  employed,  a 
part  of  the  time,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sanga- 
mon river,  just  below  the  bluff  upon  which 
New  Salem  had  stood.    There  Lincoln  had 


kept  a  store  and  had  learned  surveying, 
there  he  had  read  law  and  gained  his  first 
aptitude  for  politics.  He  had  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  the  people  there.  The 
men  who  had  known  him,  surrounded  and 
embarrassed  by  the  impediments  and  dis- 
couragements of  those  early  years,  regarded 
him  both  intellectually  and  morally  as  far 
above  the  average  man,  and  it  could  be  seen 
from  what  they  said  that  he  had  then  ex- 
hibited dimly  those  virtues  which  made  his 
later  life  so  memorable. 

So  fixed  was  this  impression  upon  my 
mind,  that  in  1856,  when  I  went  to  Spring- 
field in  order  to  fit  myself  for  my  profession 
and  to  enter  u[>on  the  practice,  I  first  applied 
at  the  office  of  Lincoln  &  Hemdon  for 
admission  as  a  student.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
not  in  the  office  at  the  time,  and  my  dis- 
appointment was  very  great  when  Mr. 
Hemdon  told  me  that  there  was  no  opening; 
but  he  gave  me  a  letter  to  James  C.  C'onkling, 
a  well-known  lawyer  of  Springfield,  and  I 
obtained  a  place  in  the  latter's  office.  A 
day  or  two  afterward  Mr.  Lincoln  hap- 
pened to  come  in.  Mr.  Conkling  intro- 
duced me  to  him,  adding  that  I  was  a 
Republican.  Mr.  Lincoln  shook  hands 
with  me  in  his  kindly  way,  and  the  direct 
simplicity  and  naturalness  of  his  bearing 
were  then  and  still  remain  the  exact  im- 
pression upon  me  of  his  daily  manner. 
There  was  a  natural  courtesv  and  real  in- 
terest  shown  toward-  me,  with  nothing  of 
patronage  or  condescension.  His  manner 
toward  me,  a  young  student  in  the  office, 
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further  talk  he  went  down  to  the  sidewalk, 
and  several  men  were  near,  playing  a  game 
which  consisted  in  knocking  the  ball  with 
their  hands  against  a  building.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  played  occasionally  with  them  to 
benefit  his  shoulders,  which  were  a  little 
stiff  at  times,  as  he  said,  and  they  ceased 
playing  and  came  up  to  congratulate  him. 
He  said:  "Come  up,  boys,  we  will  shake 
hands  while  we  can,  we  do  not  know  what 
effect  this  may  have  upon  our  opportuni- 
ties hereafter."  Afterward  he  looked  over 
toward  his  house,  and  said,  rather  gravely 
and  with  evident  sincerity;  "There  is  a  lady 
over  yonder  who  is  deeply  interested  in  this 
news;  !  will  carry  it  to  her,"  He  then 
walked  south  on  the  east  side  of  Sixth 
street  across  Washington  street,  and  came 
in  front  of  the  Marine  Bank.  Robert  Irwin, 
its  cashier,  came  out  and  congratulated  him; 
their  friendship  had  been  of  long  standing. 
He  then  walked  on  and  a  messenger  boy 
who  had  come  out  of  the  telegraph  office 
overtook  him  and  handed  him  a  message, 
for  which  he  receipted,  and  after  reading  it 
he  passed  on  to  his  house  and  to  his  wife. 

It  has  been  stated  by  one,  if  not  more,  of 
his  biographers,  that  this  last  dispatch  was 
his  &rst  notification  of  his  nomination;  but 
the  telegram  announcing  his  nomination  on 
the  thiid  ballot  had  been  in  his  hands,  as  I 
have  stated,  as  long  as  twenty-five  minutes, 
and  he  had  been  congratulate  by  a  number 
of  people  upon  his  nomination,  before  this 
last  .telegram  was  handed  him.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  direct  com- 


munication between  the  Convention  Hall 
and  some  newspapers.  After  all  changes  in 
the  ballot  had  been  made,  a  private  dis- 
patch from  the  superintendent  of  the  tele- 
graph company  was  sent,  and  this  was  the 
telegram  actually  handed  to  Mr.  Lincolo 
on  the  street.  One  biographer  of  Lincoln 
says  that  when  he  read  the  dispatch  he  was 
exdted,  but  this  is  a  total  error.  Any  one 
who  knew  him  would  instandy  say  it  was 
an  error.  He  showed  no  nervousness  or 
excitement,  when  he  was  first  informed  of 
bis  nomination,  thai  I  could  discover,  and 
I  probably  noticed  him  as  closely  as  any- 
body. I  thought  be  read  the  dispatch  con- 
taining the  result  of  the  second  ballot  with 
deeper  interest  than  he  did  the  third.  He 
regarded  his  nomination  as  a  foregone  con- 
clusion after  he  read  the  second  ballot. 
That  day  he  did  not  tell  a  story  or  "crack  a 
joke"  in  my  hearing;  he  appeared  to  be 
graver  and  at  times  sadder  than  usual.  I 
attributed  this  to  an  anticipation  of  the  great 
responsibility  that  wouldawait  him  if  elected. 
When  Mr.  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  in 
1861,  I  was  in  Washington.  I  had  called 
upon  him  there  before  that  day,  and  when  I 
left  the  dty  I  went  to  the  White  House  to  bid 
him  good-by,  but  I  found  such  a  throng 
of  senators  and  congressmen  that  1  hardly 
felt  justified  in  trespassing  upon  his  kind- 
ness. A  few  years  passed  by,  and  the  whole 
world  had  become  filled  with  the  amplitude 
of  his  fame.  But  I  was  never  again  to  see 
alive  the  greatest  man  and  kindest  nature 
that  I  have  ever  known. 
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An  Oregon  Fruitsmith 


WiO  has  not  sat  in  a  stuffy 
theater,  defending  the 
right  arm  of  his  narrow 
chair  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  his  neighbor, 
and  watched  with  otherwise  undivided  atten- 
tion a  tall  slim  gentleman  in  unimpeachable 
blacks  prestidigitate?  Posed  before  a  per- 
fectly beautiful  painted  drawing  room  back- 
ground the  t.  s.  g.  produces  to  his  audience's 
vociferous  delight  endless  quantities  of  tissue 
paper,  flags,  hosiery,  lingerie  or  neckties  from 
an  apparently  empty  silk  "tile." 

But  for  really  pleasurable  necromancy, 
give  me  the  Honorable  E.  L.  Smith,  of  the 
Hood  River  valley,  expounding  the  miracu- 
lous cycle  of  seed,  tree,  blossom,  fruit,  and 
seed  again,  as  performed  by  that  great 
prestidigitatress.  Dame  Nature.  Many  eyes 
become  dulled  to  the  ever-rtcurring  marvel 
which  keeps  this  brisk  boy  of  seventy-five 
filled  with  sap  and  enthusiasm. 

The  Honorable  E.  L.  'S*iith  has  dis- 
coursed on  the  "Uncoimted  Values  of  Hor- 
ticulture" from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic 
and  back  again.  When,  his  audience  is 
boiled  down  to  one,  perfect  rapport  may 
exist,  the  lecture  may  take  place  out-of-doors 
and  may  be  now  peripatetic  and  now  auto- 
mobilious.  First  he  calls  attention  to  the 
scenic  artistry  in  the  Hood  River  valley, 
which  discloses  an  opulence  of  beauty  that 
must  gladden  every  heart,  and  a  lavishness 
of  natural  resources  that  must  sadden  the 
instinctive  conservationist.  Nature's  im- 
providence in  some  regions  and  parsimoni- 
ousness  in  others  is  as  great  a  riddle  as  the 
bestowing  of  human  talents.  Up  on  the 
mountain  tops  surrounding  this  valley  is 
inaccessible  timber  sufficient  to  build  houses 
for  a  principality,  and  frozen  water  that 
might  moisten  many  a  thirsty  desert.  These 
snows,  melting,  are  flung  in  shimmering 
torrents  down  precipitous  fir-clad  banks  to 
join  the  broad  Columbia's  wasteful  progress 
^  the  sea. 

"^Icre  where  Nature  runs  riot,  the  Honor- 
E.  L.  Smith  may  well  claim  that  the 


environment  of  the  horticulturist  is  one  that 
accentuates  the  noblest  qualities  of  man. 
He  follows  up  with  the  assertion  that  the 
very  planting  of  a  tree  is  a  prayerful  act,  as 
the  horticulturist  beds  it  in  the  ground  and 
watches  it  as  the  mother  her  baby  tucked  in 
the  cradle.  The  roots,  dry  and  thirsty,  take 
up  the  food  and  drink  provided  in  the  soil; 
in  the  air  and  sunshine  the  tree  develops 
trunk,  branches,  buds,  blossoms,  culminat- 
ing in  the  fruit.  You  see  the  whole  opera- 
tion at  once  as  the  lecturer  warms  to  his 
subject. 

He  includes  health,  contentment  and  the 
upbuilding  of  character  among  the  un- 
counted values  of  horticulture.  He  says  it 
develops  some  of  the  innermost  sweet- 
nesses in  life,  and  that  he  who  approaches 
tree-planting  in  the  right  spirit  partakes  of 
the  blessedness  of  those  pure-hearted  who 
see  God  in  His  works. 

The  Honorable  E.  L.  Smith  has  no  reason 
for  harping  on  the  uncounted  values  of 
horticulture  because  of  any  paucity  in  the 
counted  values  in  his  chosen  region.  Land 
values  there  have  gone  up  to  join  the  air- 
ships; and  the  rows  on  rows,  orchards  on 
orchards,  miles  on  miles  of  trees  prayerfully 
planted,  tended  and  pruned,  bear  fruit  that, 
prayerfully  gathered,  boxed  and  shipped, 
brings  prices  from  which  praters  at  the  high 
cost  of  living  may  prayerfully  ask  to  be  de- 
livered. The  Hood  River  apples  are  world- 
famous  prize  winners;  nor  need  the  straw- 
berries for  which  the  district  is  locally 
famous  blush  for  any  lack  of  lusciousness 
through  having  been  raised  in  a  prayerful 
atmosphere. 

Though  the  Honorable  E.  L.  Smith  has 
spent  thirty-five  years  in  the  Hood  River 
valley  and  is  there  called  the  Father  of 
Horticulture,  he  is  more  than  a  local  institu- 
tion. Known  the  length  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  he  does  not  resemble  even  the  adopted 
westerner.  A  vague  consciousness  of  some 
previous  acquaintance  with  him  crystallizes 
into  a  certainty  that,  though  you  may  have 
known  the  type  only  between  book  covers, 
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Illinois,  and  started  to  California  on  a 
honeymoon  which  has  outlived  the  golden 
wedding  anniversary.  This  young  couple, 
sailing  from  New  York  March  11,  1861 — 
the  day  before  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter — 
found  the  docks  at  San  Francisco  black  with 
people  anxious  to  know  if  the  ship  brought 
news  of  a  declaration  of  war.  What  more 
pointed  illustration  could  there  be  of  the 
swiftness  of  mechanical  progress  in  the  past 
half  century? 

For  six  years  Mr.  Smith  was  interested  in 
mining  in  El  Dorado  county,  and  in  1865-66 
took  active  part  as  a  memV>er  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  restraining  California  from  seces- 
sion. In  1867,  upon  recommendation  of 
William  H.  Seward,  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Johnson  secretary  of  Washington 
territory,  and  acted  as  governor  during  the 
long  illness  of  Governor  Marshall  Moore. 
During  this  time  Mr.  Smith  went  into  the 
banking  business  at  Olympia,  where  he 
resided  for  nine  years.  In  1876,  on  account 
of  failing  health,  he  removed  to  Hood  River. 
Here  he  has  since  belonged,  except  for  a 
term  as  register  of  the  United  States  Land 
Office  at  The  Dalles.  In  1888  Mr.  Smith 
was  elected  to  the  Oregon  legislature  and 
became  speaker  of  its  house  of  representa- 
tives. He  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Oregon  State  Development  League;  three 
times  presided  over  the  Columbia  River 
Waterv/ay  Association;  was  for  seven  years 
president  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society; 
has  served  several  years  as  president  of 
the  State  Board  of  Horticulture;  was  special 
commissioner  representing  Oregon  at  the 
Jamestown  Exposition,  and  recently  pre- 
sided over  the  Northwest  Fruit  Growers 
Association,  comprising  the  horticulturists 
of  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Utah,  part 
of  Montana,  and  British  Columbia. 

The  ^'Honorable  E.  L.  Smith''— a  cog- 
nomen which  distinguishes  him  from  the 
rest  of  the  race  of  Smiths  past,  present  and 
to  come — is  one  of  Oregon's  most  respected 
citizens,  and  useful  to  the  land. 

Frances  A.  Groff. 


A  Son  of  St.  Francis 

HE  was  like  the  Franciscan  of  some  old 
painting  as  he  greeted  me  at  the  deeo 
door  of  Mission  San  Luis  Rey.    For  U- 
strong  face  is  highly  colored  (the  h 
pink  of  the  man  who  lives  a  wed' 


life  of  strenuous  routine)  and  seems  the 
more  pink  from  being  contrasted  with  his 
white  hair  which  nature  has  tonsured  for 
him;  and  his  figure,  medium  in  height,  is 
broad  and  solid  and  portly.  Over  it  hung 
his  brown  gown,  looking  fairly  new  where  it 
fell  from  shoulders  to  heels,  but  well-worn 
down  the  front  and  sides,  and  earth-stained 
— the  habit  of  a  busy  priest ! 

Busy — it  is  the  key-word  to  his  character, 
and  this  his  hands  bear  out.  They  are 
plump.  But  their  plumpness  is  muscle, 
and  their  grasp  strong,  like  the  grasp  of 
hands  twenty  years  younger.  Freckled  backs 
and  calloused  palms  tell  of  outdoor  work. 

There  is  a  picture  of  Father  O'Keefe, 
taken  many  years  ago,  when  he  was  vicar 
at  Mission  Santa  Barbara.  It  shows  a 
young  head,  nobly  shaped,  and  heavily 
grown  with  dark  hair.  Above  the  round 
column  of  the  throat,  rising  out  of  the  folds 
of  his  monk's  hood,  is  an  eager  boyish  face, 
wholly  unlined.  Today  that  face  is  almost 
as  smooth.  Of  discontented  furrows  there 
is  not  one.  The  father  was  baptized  Joseph 
Jeremiah,  but  as  he  said  himself — quoting 
a  friend — he  is  not  *'a  weeping  prophet." 
Two  smiling  lines  make  a  parenthesis  for 
his  mouth — that  mouth  the  most  charming 
feature  of  his  fine  old  face.  From  either 
comer  of  the  mouth,  running  deep,  are  two 
other  lines,  forming  obtuse  angles  with  the 
parenthesis  lines.  These  testify  to  a  firm- 
ness that  balances  the  smile. 

The  most  extraordinary  feature  of  that 
Celtic  face  is  the  nose,  not  too  thin,  yet  not 
fleshy,  but  slightly  Roman,  and  with  clean- 
cut  high-bred  nostrils.  His  eyes  are  gray, 
and  keen  but  kindly.  They  look  out  through 
gold-rimmed  spectacles.  Often  they  are 
grave  with  thought;  more  often  they  twinkle. 
Buttressing,  as  it  were,  the  other  features, 
is  a  determined  chin;  under  it,  a  second 
chin  of  age  and  embonj>oint. 

Nineteen  years  of  service  Father  O'Keefe 
gave  to  Mission  Santa  Barbara.  Then 
came  the  order  to  go  to  San  Luis  Rey,  set 
back  from  the  sea  at  Oceanside,  its  site  an 
abrupt  rise  in  the  middle  of  a  lonely  valley. 
It  meant  a  change  from  a  prosperous 
flower-embowered  mission  to  crumbling 
walls  and  a  wasted  garden. 

"When  you  first  came  here,"  I  said,  "did 
you  miss  Santa  Barbara?" 

'•Oh-hol"  (His  laugh  is  comfortable.) 
"e  a  deprecating  shake  of  the  head. 
no  time  to  miss  anything." 
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Santa  Barbara  was  beautiful.  But — all 
his  heart  is  at  San  Luis  Rey.  He  turned 
from  one  to  the  other  as  a  father  might  turn 
from  the  thriving,  happy  child  to  a  second, 
suffering  and  imperfect,  who  needs  his  care. 
With  three  Jr aires  clerici  to  aid  him — for 
though  the  parish  is  not  so  large  numeric- 
ally, it  covers  much  territor>' — and  with 
four  lay-brothers  to  assist  occasional  out- 
side workmen  in  the  restoration  of  the 
mission,  he  has  carried  fon\'ard  the  regular 
duties  devolving  upon  him  as  Superior;  and 
at  the  same  time  he  has  replaced  broken 
arches  of  brick  with  new  ones,  put  a  dome 
above  the  altar,  and  slowly  but  surely  added 
to  the  new  quadrangle  of  buildings  in  the 
rear  of  the  mission.  This  last  work  is 
necessarily  slow  because — under  the  fa- 
ther's personal  superintendence — the  adobes 
and  red  bricks  for  the  walls  are  being  made 
at  the  mission.  And  made  well.  Take  a 
brick  up  and  strike  it  with  a  pencil,  and  it 
rings  clear  as  a  bell ! 

Persons  of  feminine  persuasion  may  not 
pass  through  the  reception-room  to  the  scene 
of  activity — even  when  attended  by  hus- 
bands and  official  photographers.  But  the 
father  wished  me  to  get  an  idea,  at  least,  of 
what  was  being  done.  There  is  a  little 
brown  gate  beyond  the  entrance  to  the 
cemetery.  He  opened  it,  holding  his  long 
robe  out  of  the  way  of  the  cockleburrs  that 
possess  the  cemetery  fence.  Then  with  the 
morning  breeze  blowing  his  sparse  white 
hair,  so  that  it  stood  on  end,  and  with  the 
sun  drawing  out  beads  of  perspiration  upon 
his  forehead,  he  made  up  the  field  that 
borders  the  mission  to  a  point  affording  a 
good  view. 

It  gives  one  a  catch  in  the  throat  to  see 
those  walls  rising  again!  The  father  ob- 
ser\'ed  them  silently,  with  eyes  half  shut  and 
lips  set  tight.  It  is  that  nose  and  chin  of 
his  that  are  resp>onsible  for  an  amount  of 
restoration  that  would  have  long  since  dis- 
couraged a  man  less  indomitable  and  less 
determined  for  the  welfare  of  his  mission, 
his  order,  and  his  church.  He  has  a  way  of 
standing,  feet  planted  apart,  and  one  thumb 
hooked  into  the  white  cord  that  girds  him. 
It  gives  one  the  feeling  that,  his  heart  once 
set  upon  a  good  purpose,  it  would  take 
something  more  than  money  shortage  or  an 
earthquake  to  stir  him  from  his  stand. 

The  restoration  done  under  his  guidance 
has  been  done  reverently.  There  were  the 
old  decorations  of  the  church  interior,  many- 


colored  and  very  old  (after  the  Byzantme). 
These  were  fading.  Soon  they  threatened 
to  be  so  dulled  and  lost  that  renewal  would 
l>e  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  The  time  had 
come  to  attend  to  them.  But  instead  of 
hiring  house-painters  who  would  "do  a 
good  job"  rather  than  bring  back  to  the 
walls  the  old-time  look.  Father  O'Keefe  set 
the  lay-brothers  at  work.  The  right  colors, 
the  right  paints — vegetable  as  well  as  min- 
eral— were  secured.  (The  father  first  made 
a  thorough  study  of  his  needs.)  Then,  inch 
by  inch,  painstakingly,  but  ^-ith  just  the 
untutored  touch  of  those  priests  and  their 
neoph>'te-helpers  of  more  than  a  century 
ago,  purple  was  spread  on  purple,  green  on 
green,  and  so  on  through  the  list  of  gay 
colors,  until  once  more  the  church  stood 
decorated  exactly  as  it  was  in  the  early  days. 

Father  O'Keefe  was  proving  himself 
another  Padre  Peyri  to  ^Iission  San  Luis 
Rey! 

The  morning  I  visited  the  mission  the 
new  dome  was  being  finished — and  was 
decidedly  not  to  the  father's  liking.  After 
leaving  the  church,  as  we  stood  under  the 
arches  of  the  front  cloister,  a  young  work- 
man came  past,  his  swinging  hammer  and 
the  rule  thrust  into  a  back  pocket  pro- 
claiming him  a  carpenter. 

As  he  came  abreast  of  Father  O'Keefe, 
the  latter  addressed  him. 

"Well?"— crisply. 

The  man  halted — with  the  suddenness 
and  precision  of  a  soldier  coming  to  attention 
— and  bared  a  mop  of  blue-black  hair. 
"Yes,  father?"  His  dark  eyes  shone  as  if 
with  delight  at  being  noticed. 

"Are  you  finished?" 

"No,  father." 

"Let  me  know  when  you  are." 

"Yes,  father." 

The  carpenter  covered  his  head  and 
strode  on.  It  had  been  like  the  report  of  a 
subaltern   to  his  commanding  officer. 

Father  O'Kecfe  shows  no  trace  of  the 
severe  illness  that  threatened  recently  to 
take  him  from  his  work^  and  the  people  who 
love  and  revere  him.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  number  of  these,  hailing  from 
every  comer  of  the  country,  mounts  into  the 
thousands.  After  I  had  asked  scores  of 
questions  down  the  long  cloister,  at  the  church 
door,  and  through  the  old  graveyard  and  the 
falling  mortuar}- chapel,  a  carriage  deposited 
a  party  of  visitors.  With  quiet  dignity 
he    greeted    them,    and    down     corridors, 
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A  Ladder-Qimbin^  Jacob 

TIIK  Kuropean  has  one  advantage  over 
your    native-horn    citizen.      He    can 
emigrate  to  America. 

NowluTc  hotter  than  in  the  United  States, 
and  csiHvially  the  West,  is  demonstrated 
the  Kl«^rin>;  ino(iuality  of  man,  because  no- 
where else  exists  like  eijuality  of  oppor- 
tunity. Who  perceives  more  keenly  than 
the  emij^ranl  that  whatever  (jualities  make 
for  leadership — sjK»etl,  strength,  cunning, 
endurance  -have  here  full  play?  For  he 
comes  from  a  continent  where  l)y  reason  of 
hirth  insignilicant  men  may  he  upheld  in 
positions  of  iH)wer  and  significant  men 
pinmnl  ilown  to  little  iKcupations. 

I  cite  the  case  of  Jacoh  Furth.  Foixi  for 
thought  may  he  furnished  hy  the  unspec- 
tacular risi*  to  phenomenal  success  of  this 
emigrant  to  America,  .\round  the  Horn  he 
came  to  i'alifornia  in  1S57 — an  Austrian  lad 
of  si*venioen.  one  of  the  precursors  of  count- 
loss  thous;inds  to  come. 

N\u  iM\o  wonl  of  Knglish  coulil  Jacoh 
Furth  muster  when  he  arrivinl.  Securing 
a  iH^siiion  as  clerk  in  a  Xevatia  City  store 
mornings  and  evenings,  he  went  to  school 
long  enough  10  n\asior  the  language.  After 
thirtivn  years  of  industry  and  frugality  he 
had  s;ivi\l  enough  to  start  for  himsiMf.  For 
iwolvo  nu»ro  voars  he  conduct ihI  a  ueneral 
tiUTchat\dise  huMnoss  in  i\ilus;i.  He  then 
wont  to  Seattle  aiul  organi/inl  the  Pugol 
Soutul  National  Hank,  capital  Mink  $50,000. 

IV  you  got  it.^  Twenty  five  years  laying 
the  tound.uion  for  that  little  hank.  What 
dxnamii  Aniorican  would  content  himself 
with  >uch  a  lato  of  progress?  A  short  cut 
tor  him, 
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18S5.  He  also  took  stock  in  the  Yeikr 
Cable  Line,  and  was  "main  man"  for  the 
Second  Avenue  New  Electric.  In  1899  he 
eflected  the  consolidation  of  all  the  vaiioiis 
railway  lines  and  lighting  companies  into 
one  corporation,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$10,000,000.  Stone  and  Webster  of  Boston 
are  hack  of  Seattle  Electric,  of  which  Mr. 
Furth  has  been  continuously  ''main  man" 
— his  way  of  saying  president.  He  aho 
controls  the  destinies  of  the  Puget  Sound 
Electric  Railway,  connecting  Seattle  and 
Tacoma,  and  the  Seattle-Everett  Traction 
Company,  youngest  of  the  electric  famfly. 
His  little  bank,  the  Puget  Sound  National, 
had  fcom  time  to  time  increased  its  capital 
stock  to  $500,000,  and  in  1910  merged  with 
the  Seattle  National,  with  a  joint  ci^tal 
stock  of  $1,000,000. 

The  Furth  personality  is  peculiar  and 
baffling.  Its  sphinx-like  quality  is  due  to  a 
defensive  mask  of  impenetrability  the  man 
dons  at  will.  Inllexibility  is  the  first  diar- 
acteristic  that  peeps  forth,  and  then  shrewd- 
ness, geniality,  humanitarianism.  It  is  not 
haul  to  guess  which  two  of  these  qualities 
govern  in  business  hours.  Jacob  Furdi 
plays  the  tinancial  game  with  the  same  un- 
shakable cold-bloodedness  he  exhibits  at 
(H^ker.  Men  of  Seattle  say  that  though 
relentless,  he  plays  square,  and  his  word 
once  passeil.  no  consideration  of  gain,  policj 
or  expeviiency  will  alter  his  course.  Busi- 
ness considerations  rule  his  business  con- 
duct. Popular  approval  has  never 
courie*.!  Xot  himself,  his  bank,  or  the 
ways.  His  bank  is  known  as  the  commer- 
cial I  Kink  of  Seat  lie.  has  alwa}'s  carried  the 
commercial  interests  and  has  weathered 
ihem  thn^Uijh  several  panics.  In  return  the 
merchants  stand  by  it  and  Jacob  Furth. 
This  is  one  reas^^n  for  his  hold  on  the  thun- 
derini:  t\:\ancial  on  cine.  Another  is  that  he 
s,rii s:\os  s:ock holders  in  the  various  enter- 
prises ho  m.i::.ij:os.  Seattle  Electric  service 
m.iy  :\o:  co::"io  ;:;>  :o  the  street-car  standards 
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The  Cowboy  Who  Refused  a  Toga 

NEVADA  has  produced  a  cow-puncher 
who  refused  to  be  United  States 
Senator,  even  though  the  honor  was  thrust 
upon  him.  Rather  than  represent  his  state 
in  that  august  body  at  Washington,  this 
sagebrush  citizen  prefers  to  remain  at  home 
and  develop  her  resources  and  enterprises. 

Time  was  when  a  senatorship  from  Ne- 
vada was  a  coveted  post.  The  whole  state 
used  to  gather  *round  the  bar'l,  singing, 
severally  and  singly,  "For  he  belongs  to  the 
Upper  House" — and  so  the  honored  one 
would  get  the  job  for  a  sum  reasonably 
within  his  means.  Of  course,  that  was  in 
the  long-ago  and  is  to  be  forgotten. 

But  in  191 2,  A.  D.,  the  Governor  of  Ne- 
vada, being  called  upon  to  fill  a  vacancy  by 
appointment,  in  the  state's  representation 
in  Congress,  said  to  the  Foremost  Citizen: 

"We  need  a  senator  at  W^ashington.  I 
want  you  to  take  the  job." 

Now,  all  this  was  done  and  said  in  the 
Governor's  office  in  broad  daylight,  without 
pulling  down  a  single  shade.  There  was  no 
promlse,no  performance,  no  politics  about  it. 

"Thank  you,  Governor,"  was  the  reply, 
"but  ril  have  to  think  it  over." 

And  so  the  Foremost  Citizen  went  forth 
to  a  stream  he  knows  very  well  and  teased 
trout  with  fake  flies  for  a  day  or  two.  Then 
he  returned  to  the  gubernatorial  presence. 

"Your  Excellency,"  he  said,  "I  cannot 
accept  the  senatorship.  There's  too  much 
to  do  at  home.  I'd  rather  remain  right  here 
and  be  just  plain  George  W'ingfield  than 
be  *the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ne- 
vada' in  the  Congressional  Directory." 

Thus  calmly  and  deliberately  did  he  put 
aside  the  toga  and  decline  to  become  one  of 
the  select  ninety-six  who  occupy  the  seats  of 
the  might>'  at  Washington. 

Naturally,  a  man  who  is  strong  enough  to 
refuse  a  United  States  Senatorship  is  worth 
while  inquiring  about.  Why  did  he  do  it? 
That's  the  first  (juery.  In  his  own  words, 
George  Wingfield  says  that  Nevada  is  an 
empire  of  100,000  square  miles  that  nccnls 
upbuilding.  It  has  fertile  fields,  powerful 
streams,  minerals  matchless  in  extent  and 
unequaled  in  richness,  cattle  ranges  the 
boundaries  of  which  cannot  be  tracc*d  by  the 
largest  telescope — all  these  and  more  that 
require  attention.  And  George  Wingfield 
is  the  one  man  who  is  giving  these  things 
serious  thought.    He  persona^y  directs  the 


expenditure  of  $5,000,000  annually  to  place 
Nevada  in  her  proper  place  among  her 
sisters  of  the  Pacific. 

"I  can  accomplish  more  for  my  state  by 
continuing  active  participation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  her  resources,"  W'ingfield  told 
me,  ^Than  I  could  by  going  to  W^ashington 
and  remaining  throughout  the  session  of 
Congress." 

Less  than  a  dozen  years  ago  George 
W^ingfield  was  a  cow-puncher.  Today  he 
is  a  multi-millionaire,  master-mind  of  many 
gigantic  enterprises,  among  them  the  richest 
gold  mine  in  the  world.  He  was  bom  at 
Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  August  16,  1876,  and 
his  family  removed  to  Oregon  when  he  was 
five  years  old.  At  twenty  he  became  a  citi- 
zen of  Nevada,  riding  her  ranges  with 
cattle,  and  whoopalaing-up  with  the  regular- 
ity that  became  a  cow-puncher  of  those 
days.  He  lived  at  Winnemucca,  where  he 
formed  the  acquaintanceship  of  a  former 
telegraph  operator,  the  late  United  States 
Senator  George  S.  Nixon,  an  acquaintance- 
ship that  literally  changed  the  map  of  Ne- 
vada in  later  years.  Wingfield,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  that  omnipresent  rainbow,  had  a 
mining  claim.  Pay  ore  was  promising, 
always  promising,  but  rarely  productive, 
and  Wingfield  was  ol)liged  to  borrow  $1000 
from  Nixon,  then  a  country  banker.  In 
1901,  "Jim"  Butler's  mule  kicked  up  a  fuss 
and  a  few  fortunes  at  Tonopah.  Wingfield 
was  early  on  the  ground.  He  acquired 
stocks  and  made  money,  as  everyone  did  in 
those  days.  One  day  he  wrote  George 
Nixon  a  letter,  enclosing  a  balance  of  S300 
due  on  that  Srooo  note. 

**The  camp  is  looking  gotxl"  he  added  by 
way  of  postscript.  *'1Miink  you'd  better 
look  around  a  hit."  Xixon  wont  to  Tonopah 
and  "looked  around."  He  and  Wingfield 
bought  some  stocks  together.  They  started 
a  bank.    They  prospered. 

In  1903,  Gold  field  was  discovered,  and 
W^ingfield  went  there  "to  look  around." 
He  bought  claims.  His  was  a  ma^ic  pick, 
for  everywhere  he  struck  with  it  gold 
gleamcMl  forth,  (ioldtield  had  the  most  as- 
tonishing growth  and  most  rapid  develop- 
ment in  the  history  of  niininj^.  First  the 
tented  camp,  then  the  wooden  tt>wn,  then 
the  brick  city,  eaili  staj^e  springing  up  with 
the  rapidity  of  the  mushroom.  Wingfield 
and  Nixon  were  stKm  masten  of  the  situa- 
tion. They  got  the  best  n  ^  and 
Wingfield  sugge.stal  to  his  these 


Alma  Mater  on  Wheels 

By  RuFrs  Steele 

Author  of  Rainbow  Chasing;  Shaking  Up  the  Shakon 


COULD  you  bring  a  train  making 
fifty  miles  to  a  full  stop  in  a 
thousand  yards?" 
"rm  sure  I  could." 
"How  sure?" 
"I  do  it  every  day." 

"Then  doubtless  you  can  tell  me  the 
difference  between  a  full  stop  and  a  stop." 
"Why,  there's  no  difference." 
"Then  let's  not  waste  words  any  more 
than  we'd  waste  minutes;  the  railroader  has 
no  time  to  talk  just  to  hear  himself.  WTiat 
does  the  brakeman  use  to  give  the  boghead 
a  highball?" 

"A  lantern,  of  course;  don't  you  know 
I'm  a  boghead — I  mean  engineer — myself? 
What  are  you  getting  at?" 

"At  disrespectful  nicknames!  Don't  use 
them;  don't  stand  for  them:  you're  playing 
an  engagement  on  a  limited  train,  not  a 
limited  engagement  in  vaudeville." 

"Are  you  the  telegrapher  who  wrote  this 
train  order?" 

"I'm  the  fellow." 

"What's  the  *x'  at  the  end  of  each  sen- 
tence?" 

"My  way  of  making  a  period;  learned  the 
trick  in  a  newspaper  office — ^it  takes  more 
than  a  fly-speck  to  convince  a  typesetter." 

"Don't  use  it  in  another  train  order  as 
long  as  you  live !" 

"Why  not?" 

"Ever  hear  of  the  train  that  didn't  stop 
at  Lomo?" 

"No;  why  didn't  it  stop  at  Lomo?" 

"Because  the  telegrapher  who  took  the 
order  used  an  'x'  for  a  period  and  the  train 
went  on  to  Lomax." 

"When  did  they  locate  the  mistake?" 

"When  they  fished  the  order  out  of  the 
engineer's  pocket  at  the  inquest." 

"Which  hand  of  your  watch  should  you 
look  at  first?" 

"The  hour  hand." 

"Wrong;  guess  again." 

"Then  the  minute  hand,  of  course.' 
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"Wrong  once  more.     That's  enough  to 
flunk  you  out  of  the  University  on  Wheda." 

"I  don't  profess  to  know  much  'about 
your  University  on  A\Tieels." 

"Neither  should  you  profess  to  knoir 
much  about  a  watch  until  you've  learned 
always  to  look  first  at  the  second  hand. 
You  want  to  know  whether  that  watch  is 
running  before  you  accept  its  word  that 
you're  safe  in  flying  down  the  main  tradL 
at  fifty  miles  an  hour  with  a  thousand 
human  lives  in  your  hand." 

Examination  Car  No.  ii8 — that's  its 
official  misnomer.  It  examines  on  the  Book 
of  Rules.  Any  man  in  the  W^est  who  pulls 
a  throttle,  punches  a  ticket,  sets  a  brake  or 
throws  a  switch  will  tell  you  that  the  Book 
of  Rules  means  to  a  railroader  just  about 
what  the  breath  means  to  his  nostrils.  The 
little  black  jacketed  volume  contains  991 
rules  laid  down  in  147  pages,  and  Rule  992, 
while  not  in  the  print  at  all,  is  never  out  of 
the  railroader's  mind.  It  is  this:  It  is 
better  to  use  one's  head  as  a  buffer  between 
two  couplings  than  to  fall  down  on  the  rules 
in  the  moment  of  need. 

Rules  sound  like  something  to  give  you  a 
headache,  but  the  rules  that  shape  the  acts 
of  one  of  the  most  interesting  figures  in  all 
the  workaday  world  take  on  the  very  color 
of  romance.  From  the  beginning  the  rail- 
roader had  to  be  a  specialist;  today  he  is  the 
refinement — the  very  attenuation — of  the 
scholarly  industrialist.  He  may  know 
neither  Latin  nor  logarithms,  literature 
nor  logistics,  but  when  he  steps  out  of 
the  University  on  W^heels  with  his  pink 
certificate  in  his  hand  he  looms  as  large  as 
the  sheep-skinned  alumnus  of  any  other 
college  when  viewed  through  the  impartial 
microscope  of  efficiency.  It  is  efficiency  that 
makes  it  safe  for  persons  or  packages  to 
move  along  at  sixty  miles  an  hour. 

To  glimpse  the  railroader  as  a  scholar 
and  a  gentleman,  begin  by  considering  your 
ignorance  of  what  is  mere  A,  B,  C  to 
him.     You  have  ridden  the  passenger  train 
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countless  times;  can  you  look  at  the  flags  and 
numerals  it  never  fails  to  carry  and  tell 
what  the  markers  mean?  It  is  the  block 
system  that  permits  sweet  dreams  in  a 
Pullman  berth:  could  you  tell  a  home  from 
a  distance  signal  if  a  semaphore  wagged 
both  in  your  face  ?  You  have  watched 
traffic  flow  two  ways  on  a  single  track: 
do  you  know  even  one  of  the  rules,  as 
changeless  as  Mede  and  Persian  law,  that 
frees  such  traffic  from  recklessness  and 
wreck? 

Take  the  humblest  member  of  the  oper- 
ating department  of  the  railroad  that  is  the 
aorta  of  the  Pacific  Slope:  Markers  are  his 
kindergarten,  the  block  system  his  grammar 
grades,  rules  his  high  school  course.  How 
to  construe  and  how  to  apply  the  rules  with 
reference  to  cases  that  never  can  be  laid 
down  excxpt  in  the  black  book  of  experience 
constitutes  his  cumculttm  in  the  University 
on  Wheels. 

To  appreciate  the  nUnwder  one  must  go 
a  step  further  tiu'  understand  some- 
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the  dazzling  mechanical  puzzle  it  is.  The 
railroad  superseded  the  highway  and  the 
canal-boat  and  the  first  mighty  obstacle  it 
encountered  was  the  problem  of  getting  a 
northbound  train  past  a  southbound  train 
when  the  road  was  only  as  wide  as  one. 
Sidings  were  limit  at  stations.  An  engineer 
ran  along  until  he  saw  the  other  train's 
smoke.  The  train  nearest  a  station  had  to 
back  up.  Disputes  arose.  Stakes  were 
planted  halfway  between  stations.  Ensued  a 
race  for  thestake.  Began  the  somber  history 
of  collision.  The  time-table  was  de- 
vised. Trains  were  told  to  pass  at  a  certain 
siding.  One  late  delayed  two.  Two  trains 
late  delayed  four;  four  eight;  in  a  few  hours 
the  railroad  was  paralyzed. 

Superiority  of  trains  by  direction  was  in- 
vented. Eastbound  had  to  keep  out  of 
westbound's  way,  whether  or  not  westbound 
was  on  time.  Enter  the  red  flag.  The  in- 
ferior train  that  had  lost  its  headright  by 
getting  behind  time  sent  forward  a  brake- 
man  on  foot  with  the  unmistakable  banner. 
The  train  might  pass  over  an  entire  division 
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at  the  back  of  the  walking  man.  Passengers 
kicked.  Came  superiority  by  class;  passen- 
ger trains  were  given  precedence  over 
freights,  fast  passenger  trains  over  locals. 

But  still  the  brakeman  walked  ahead  of 
the  delayed  train.  One  conductor  couldn't 
stand  the  ragging  of  his  impatient  passen- 
gers. Irritation  bre<l  revolution.  The  con- 
ductor went  over  to  one  of  the  newfangled 
magnetic  telegraph  stations  and  sent  a 
message  to  the  agent  at  the  next  station, 
asking  him  to  tell  the  conductor  of  the 
opposing  train  to  await  him  there.  Then  he 
went  back  and  told  his  engineer  to  speed  up, 
that  the  track  would  be  clear.  The  engineer 
refused  to  hang  his  own  and  the  passengers' 
lives  on  such  a  slender  thread  as  a  telegraph 
wire.  The  conductor  insisted.  The  en- 
gineer clim])cK:l  out  of  the  cab.  The  con- 
ductor climbed  in  and  ran  the  train  to  the 
next  station,  where  he  found  a  wondering 
conductor  with  his  train  in  the  siding  and 
the  curious  "air  letter"  in  his  hand. 

Telegraphy  took  its  place  in  railroading 
that  day,  though  it  should  be  understood 
that  train  dispatching  has  never  been  more 
than  a  convenience — ^it  is  not  a  necessity. 
Wete  every  telegraph  wire  to  break  or  were 
every  telegrapher  to  strike,  trains  would 
continue  moving  along  the  rails  with  every 
engineer  and  conductor  holding  his  little 
black  book  of  rules  in  his  hand.  The  black 
book,  by  the  way,  is  the  fruit  of  the  wisdom 
and  experience  not  of  one,  but  of  all  the 
American  railroads,  for  railroading  is  that 
single  and  singular  industry  in  which  com- 
petitors share  the  findings  of  their  experts 
with  each  other.  The  standardization  re- 
sulting means  that  all  the  railroads  are  al)le 
to  keep  pace  with  the  brightest  minds  that 
grapple  with  motive  power  and  transpor- 
tation problems,  and  that  an  employee 
leaving  the  service  of  one  road  is  competent 
to  enter  the  service  of  another. 

Volume  of  business  forced  another  vast 
step.  The  railroad  paralleled  itself  and 
witnessed  the  miracle  of  currents  of  traffic 
flowing  in  opposite  directions  by  rail  as  un- 
interruptedly as  ever  opposing  currents  had 
flowed  by  highway  or  canal.  At  length  the 
three-track  road,  freight  being  forced  to  a 
track  of  its  own.  The  four-track  road  is  the 
climax. 

Every  forward  step  added  its  quota  of 
new  regulations.  Railroading  became  more 
and  more  a  matter  of  administration  of  the 
rules.    Railroads  are  operated  by  diWsions. 


Divisions  differed  in  the  fine  poiiits  of  ad- 
ministering the  rules  as  courts  differ  in 
construing  the  law.  One  day — eight  yeazs 
ago  it  was — an  official  of  the  Pacific  System 
fell  to  wondering  what  relation  this  fact 
bore  to  the  increasing  number  of  train 
accidents  and  wrecks. 

The  official  summoned  a  lean-faced  young 
dispatcher  with  eyes  back  of  his  glasses  that 
suggested  a  couple  of  headlights.  IBs 
fellow  tacticians  of  the  train -sheet  regarded 
him  as  a  bom  wonder.  After  your  third 
move  he  could  see  your  game  of  checkers 
right  through  to  the  moment  he*d  jump  your 
last  man. 

To  him  the  official  said:  "Have  the  shops 
transform  an  old  day-coach  into  a  school- 
house  for  you  and  go  out  and  learn  how 
much  the  ten  thousand  men  of  the  operating 
department  know  about  the  rules.  Teach 
the  various  divisions  to  construe  them  alike. 
When  in  doubt  give  a  temporary  decision 
and  refer  the  problem  up." 

**ril  do  my  best"  agreed  the  wondering 
dispatcher.  "Shall  I  send  you  reports  of 
how  I  get  on?" 

"Don't  lK>ther;  Fll  know  when  you  are 
getting  results." 

"How,  plea.se?" 

"By  the  blank  lines  on  the  monthly  wreck 
report." 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  of  the  current  year, 
according  to  an  Interstate  C\)mmerce  Com- 
mission bulletin,  no  passenger  had  been 
killed  through  collisicm  or  derailment  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  in  four  years.  During  that 
period  150  million  passengers  had  been 
carried  an  average  distance  of  forty-two 
miles. 

No  single  factor  is  wholly  responsible  for 
this  remarkal)le  showing,  of  course.  The 
automatic  block  signal,  the  high  speed 
brake,  mcxlern  steel  ecjuipment  and  the 
scientific  study  of  wrecks  has  each  played  its 
part.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
most  notable  improvement  has  been  in  the 
human  machine.  The  rigid  examination 
and  supervision  of  employees  on  rules  and 
duties — the  function  of  the  University  on 
Wheels — has  done  most  to  add  train  wrecks 
to  train  robbers  on  the  list  of  vanishing 
things. 

The  schoolhousc  car  and  the  lean-faced 
schoolmaster,  still  wearing  the  wrinkled 
brow  of  the  train  dispatcher,  got  the  hearty 
welcome  that  a  Filipino  >'illagc  gives  a  post 
surgeon   sent   to    shoot    it    full    of    virus. 
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bright  pink  of  his  certificate  ^^-ill  have  turned 
yellow  in  aFx)ut  two  years — u'hen  it  will  be 
neft..ary  for  him  to  retake  the  exatniruition 
and  win  the  diploma  all  (net  again!  This 
singular  requirement  i-  base**!  upon  the 
theor>'  that  it  i->  a-  danj^erou-  for  a  railroader 
to  ru-t  a:^  a  railroa/l  rail.  What  lawver. 
d'Ktor  or  divine,  clutching  hi=  >heep5kin  in 
his  brea-st  like  an  only  child,  would  willingly 
face  the  examiners  ever\'  other  vear — 
could  face  them  without  a  chattering  of  the 
teeth?  When  the  professions  come  to  take 
the  step  that  seems  inevitable  they  will  hnd 
a  magnificent  precedent  laid  down  for  them 
bv  the  hard-workin;:  men  of  a  trade.  Or  is 
rail  roar] in^r  a  tra/le? 

It  is  the  mor^t  interesting  car  in  the  world 
— the  pay-car  being  excluded  from  the  cr>m- 
paris^^jn.  On«;  end  ir.  partitionecl  into  sleep- 
ing quarter.-;  ami  office  for  the  "faculty"  and 
the  .secretar)",  the  remaining  three-quarters 
of  the  car  i:^  a  <.lassr(H*m  that  seats  twentv- 
eight  "students"  and  contains  in  the  mc»st 
compact  form  charts,  maps,  diagrams, 
signs,  signals,  sterer>pticon,  screen,  complete 
miniature  bUxrk  system,  time-table  de\'ices 
and  a  suggestion  in  some  usible  form  of 
about  all  the  paraphernalia  with  which  a 
rail  roar!  er  has  to  do.  Here's  the  real  mul- 
turn  in  parvo  and  in  this  microscopic  form 
the  railroader  is  able  to  spread  his  mind 
over  whole  pniblems  of  railroading  that 
appear  simple  enough  as  translated  to  the 
inside  of  this  car. 

The  work  of  the  examining  board  is  to 
fmd  out  what  the  rail  roar] er  knows  and  at 
the  same  time  to  impart  the  best  that  the 
railroarl  knows.  The  lectures  bristle  with 
questions  covering  the  application  of  the 
rules  the  lerturcr  is  expounding.  A  com- 
mon adjective  describes  all  the  sessions  in 
the  car;  all  are  intense.  Men  who  stick  to 
railroarl ing  are  not  of  the  temperament 
known  as  nervous,  yet  the  men  that  face  the 
lecturer  and  his  rapid-fire  questioning  arc 
ill  at  ease.  Being  human  they  have  been 
cramming  on  the  IxK^k  of  rules;  being  train- 
men they  are  not  used  to  lounging  on  the  re<l 
plush  with  nothing  to  occupy  their  hands. 

The  Pnjfessor  (Conductor,  whose  gaze 
would  carry  terror  to  a  ticket  sailper's  heart, 
appears  behind  the  desk,  throws  back  the 
cover  from  a  railroad  in  miniature  and  be- 
gins to  talk  pointedly  and  with  much  illumi- 
nation of  the  block  system,  while  semaphores, 
switches,  derailers  and  little  trains  move  in 
illustration  of  his  statements  and  fasten  his 


truths  to  the  minds  of  the  big  fdlows  who 
for  the  moment  have  no  choice  but  to  stop, 
look,  listen  and  be  caught  by  the  wonders 
of  their  own  trade.     Out  of  the  tafl  of  m 
carefully   worded   explanation   a   practical 
question  shoots  like  a  right  swing  on  the 
plexus  to  the  engineer  in  the  back  scat. 
The  i'rofessor  had  tied  the  question  to  the 
man  by  pronouncing  his  name — at  the  end 
of  the  question.    The  examiner  may  never 
have  had  the  honor  of  introduction  to  En- 
gineer Hank  Hotchkiss.  but  under  his  eye 
is  the  chart  the  secretar\'  has  made  which 
shows  the  name,  labor  and  location  of  every 
man  in  the  car.    If  big  Hank  doesn*t  turn 
the  live  steam  into  that  question  in  a  way  to 
make  the  drivers  spin  round  he'll  find  an- 
other and  another  right  swing  cut  loose  with 
his  plexus  as  the  unchanged  objective.     If 
Hank  should  score  a  hot  box  he'll  be  handed 
a  sealed  note  next  day  asking  him  to  study 
up  and  return  for  another  fast  run.    He  can 
have  as  many  slips-tries-over  as  are  reason- 
able.   But  in  the  end  he  must  pull  out  of 
that  car  with  his  tail  lights  brightly  burning 
and  his  clearance  card  made  out  if  he  is  to 
get  by  the  switch  that  is  always  set  for  the 
scrap-yard. 

You  might  guess  that  a  railroad  *s  flesh  is 
steel  and  its  only  blood  is  oil.  If  so,  you 
miss  your  guess.  The  Professor  Engineer 
was  quizzing  Engineer  Minehan  of  Shasta 
division. 

*'How  do  you  whistle  Middle  Creek 
crossing?" 

Minehan  covered  the  button  on  the 
window-sill  with  an  iron  thumb  and  made  the 
buzzer  shriek  with  two  perfectly  timed  long 
blasts  and  two  perfectly  timed  short  ones. 
The  lecturer  scored  a  few  points  on  signal- 
ing and  llew  back  at  Minehan  with: 

"Whistle  Dunsmuir  crossing — quick!" 

Under  the  horny  fist  of  Nlinehan  the 
buzzer  shrieked  its  two  long  and  its  two 
short  and  then,  before  he  could  flash  a 
warning  to  his  thumb,  there  came  a  curious 
"toot!  toot!  toot!"  that  sent  the  car  into 
laughter  and  the  weathered  face  of  the  old 
engineer  into  its  finest  imitation  of  a  blush. 

"What  was  that  triple  curlyque  on  the 
end  for?"  asked  the  examiner. 

"Sure  I  mistook  the  cow-catcher  <rf  the 
yard  engine  for  a  cow  on  the  track"  answered 
the  ready-witted  veteran. 

"Minehan,  remember  this:  Don't  you 
dare  use  the  whistle  to  send  a  message  over 
home  when  you're  pulling  the  Limited  I" 
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The  old  engineer's  head  dropped.  The 
examiner  was  not  through;  he  went  on: 

"But  say,  old  comrade,  God  bteas  a  man 
who  loves  his  folks  like  you  do!" 

Good  train-dispatchers  are  like  poets — 
they  are  bom  that  way  and  can't  help  it. 
Napoleon  might  have  gone  infer  this  line 
of  work  after  Waterloo  and  made  another 
name  for  himself.  Sitting  in  a  stuffy  room, 
the  key  under  his  thumb  and  forefinger,  the 
immense  train-sheet  imder  his  eye  showing 
him  at  a  glance  the  trains  that  must  be 
kept  hurtling  over  his  division,  in  his  mind 
the  pedigree  of  every  iron  horse  in  the 
roundhouse,  he  would  have  found  range  for 
his  tactical  geniiu  and  in  time  might  have 


qualified  to  succeed  to  the  presidency  of 
the  University  on  Wheels.  That  wouldn't 
have  been  immediately,  however,  for  the 
dispatcher  must  know  how  to  accomplish 
his  glittering  results  without  killing  any- 
body. When  the  present  President  is 
taking  dispatchers  over  the  jumps  the 
other  railroaders  sit  open-mouthed  and 
speechless;  the  pawns  are  listening  to  the 
hands  that  move  them  in  the  daily  miracle 
game. 

"Dispatching's  a  disease"  said  a  gray- 
haired,  red-cheeked  conductor  as  he  came 
out  of  the  car.  "My  son's  one.  We  used  to 
have  the  same  day  off,  but  1  had  to  get  mine 
shifted.    Why,  he'd  keep  me  home  playing 
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chess  the  whole  day  long,  and  I  didn't  dare 
beat  him  or  he'd  keep  me  up  all  night." 

A  train  order  is  the  most  particular  scrap 
of  writing  in  the  whole  world  of  business. 

"You  shouldn't  give  your  figure  *8'  the 
shape  of  a  wasp"  said  the  Professor  Dis- 
patcher as  he  scanned  an  order  written  by 
a  telegrapher  he  was  examining.  "The 
wasp's  tail  might  hide  something  on  the 
line  below." 

"It's  a  transparent  tail,  isn't  it?  What 
could  you  hide  behind  a  single  stroke  of  the 
pen?" 

"I  never  tried  it  myself"  flashed  back  the 
examiner,  "but  the  widow  of  the  engineer 
who  got  his  at  Westbrook  siding  could  tell 
you  that  the  telegrapher  who  wrote  the  order 
for  her  husband  managed  to  hide  the  figure 
'i'  behind  a  line  so  completely  that  No.  5 
was  where  No.  1 5  was  meant  to  be.  Take  a 
run  down  and  see  the  old  lady  when  you 
have  a  day  oflF.  It  might  help  your  pen- 
manship." 

There  was  the  historic  case  of  the  train 
that  was  to  hold  the  right  of  way  until 
1 250PM.  The  telegrapher  who  took  the 
order  from  the  wire  made  the  cipher  a 
button  on  the  shoulder  of  the  letter  "P" — 
and  the  train  met  disaster  before  12  5PM, 
which  the  engineer  believed  was  the  expiry 
of  his  head-right  as  laid  down  in  his  oider. 

To  what  extent  might  a  university  on  or 
off  of  wheels  eliminate  errors  from  the  hasty 
scribbling  of  men  writing  train  orders  all 
day  long?  When  the  examiners  demanded 
from  the  superintendents,  recently,  all  the 
train  orders  of  the  system  for  the  preceding 
five  days,  they  received  twelve  thousand 
flimsy  stylus-written  sheets.  Every  sheet 
was  checked  over.  Not  an  irregularity 
missed  the  blue  pencil  and  not  a  blue- 
checked  sheet  missed  the  pile  of  terrible 
examples  that  were  to  be  exhibited  in  the  car. 
A  single  member  of  the  faculty  was  able  to 
hold  up  all  those  imperfect  orders  as  an 
awful  warning  to  a  class  of  telegraphers. 
He  held  up  the  faulty  orders  in  twelve 
thousand.    He  held  up  six! 


The  average  life  of  a  time-table  is  nine 
months.  A  new  one  goes  into  effect,  usually, 
at  one  minute  past  12.  How  is  each  of  a 
hundred  trains  in  motion  at  the  mystic  hour 
of  midnight  to  find  itself?  Every  train  crew 
must  work  out  its  own  salvation  with  fear 
and  trembling,  according  to  certain  black 
numbered  paragraphs  in  the  book  of  rules. 
The  layman  who  could  take  the  book  in  one 
hand  and  the  throttle  in  the  other  and  make 
a  train  jump  out  of  the  old  time-table  to  its 
rightful  position  in  the  new  could  make  a 
Philadelphia  attorney  look  like  no  lawyer  at 
all;  yet  when  one  has  seen  the  thing  ex- 
plained in  the  University  on  W^heels  with 
the  aid  of  a'  ruled  and  pegged  board  and  a 
bit  of  string  and  two  small  screens  that 
throw  each  other  into  eclipse,  the  trick  is 
no  more  difficult  than  taking  a  fresh  egg  out 
of  a  silk  hat  when  you  have  the  family  hen 
as  assistant. 

A  man  who  is  a  genius  devises  an  operat- 
ing rule  which  a  man  in  a  jumper  must 
apply.  When  the  day  and  night  university 
has  performed  its  function,  genius  and 
jumper  are  one  so  far  as  xmderstanding  that 
rule  and  the  ability  to  apply  it  are  concerned. 

And  they  put  the  poor  railroader  over  the 
barrel  every  other  year !  What  does  the  poor 
railroader  have  to  say  about  that?  I  asked 
a  score  of  him  I  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Examination  Car  No.  118  when  it  was 
holding  sessions  at  Oakland  mole.  There 
wasn't  much  variety  in  the  answers.  They 
reduced  to  the  single  sentiment  that  a  per- 
petual certificate  of  efficiency  is  worth  all 
the  sweat  and  swearing  it  costs  to  keep  the 
biennial  premium  paid. 

"Don't  signal  *  Danger'  when  you  mean 
'Stop'  "  says  a  sign  on  the  wall  of  the  car. 

"Aren't  the  terms  synonymous  in  rail- 
roading?" I  inquired. 

"They  used  to  be"  replied  the  President 
of  the  University  on  Wheels  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  headlights,  "but  we  learned  how  to 
stop  without  any  hint  of  danger,  and  now 
we  are  learning  how  to  run  without  any  sug- 
gestion of  it  either." 


Sinaloa's 


Forfirio  Diaz  was  making  his 
quick  exit  into  exile  from  (he 
Reigtl  of  country    he    had    made    and 

Terror  "''^'''     '"'    thirty    years.      For 

Qy  many  of  tliosc  years  his  gov- 

Edwakii  H.  Ilino  emmcnt  had  been  wreathed  in 
graft.  Its  trusted  ofliccre,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  were  continuously  unilcrmining  a  onc« 
stable  and  credited  go>'ernmcnt  by  injustice,  self- 
ishness. corru[)tion  and  ainjse.  ^'et  the  man  who 
was  fleeing  from  tlie  wrath  of  insurrection  was  a 
sagacious  and  a  great  olil  sol<lier  an<l  in  his  parting 
speech  at  Vera  Cruz  he  spoke  wisdom  regarding 


"Si  se  gobicma  bicn,  licne  que  gobemar  como  yo 
he  gobemado."  "H  he  governs  well,  he  must  gov- 
ern as  I  ha\*c  done." 

Diaz  well  un<lcistood  his  people  and  they  feared 
and  respected  him,  always,  for  he  was  astute,  bold 
and  severe.  lie  realized  that  ihey  were  not  yet 
ready,  nor  able  to  accept  the  moiiem  economic 
problems  and  go\'eming  ptin(i|)les  of  freedom  as 
understood  by  progressive,  civilized  and  educated 
nations.  He  pie<nc)e<l  trouble  to  his  successor. 
He  knew  that  Madcro  was  (en  years  alK-ad  of  his 
lime.  He  exjiected  the  uprising  of  all  the  bad  ele- 
tnen(s,  such  as  furtive  cut-throa(s,  homb-throwers 
and  conspirators,  for  in  his  thirty  yean  of  reign  be 
had  utilized  6fteen  of  it  in  exterminating  tlie  de- 
stroyers of  civilization,  and  naturally  he  expected 
history  to  repeat  itself. 

It  b  positively  known  that  ninety-five  per  cent  of 
the  people  that  have  .enlisted  as  rebels  are  from  the 
peon  class,  and  that  eighty  per  cent  of  them  cannot 
read  nor  write.  It  is  also  a  fact  that,  rather  than 
accept  the  modem  commodities  of  the  life  of  the 
humble  and  happy  homes  of  civilited  nations,  they 
prefer  to  revel  in  the  squakir  of  their  jacaii  sur- 
roundeil  )>y  and  living  with  their  underfed  live-stock, 
where  com  and  frijiAes  (beans)  supply  the  proteids 
for  their  miserable  eiislence.  Nature  hu  been 
extremely  kind  to  these  people,  lo  (bey  naturftlly 
question:  why  should  tbejr  oiert  themwIvH?  The 
soil  gives  them  abundant  cnpt  for  tfadr  [ 


'ith  very  little  labor,  and  the  climate 
warms  their  neglected  bodies,  so  why  the  use  of 
ctothing?  Mother  Earth  gives  them  the  lieil  for  their 
indolent  bodiesi  there  (hey  sleep  cold,  sufTrr  hard' 
ships,  become  prematurely  old  in  consequence; 
brain  and  constitution  suHer  accordingly.  In  time 
of  sickness  Ihey  depend  upon  the  herbs  thai  grow 
immediately  aiound  (hem,  bu(  these  are  invariably 
misapplied.     They    live   only   for   today,   trusting 


Their  ambition  lo  acquire  stops  when  Ihey  can  see 
a  week's  supply  of  tobacco  and  lequiia  (strong 
liquor)  to  quench  their  luxurious  inclinations. 
Like  the  animal,  it  is  hunger  that  awakens  their 
dormant  nature  to  seek  subsistence.  The  men 
can  clothe  themselv-es  for  six  months  at  a  cost  of 
(i.io,  which  includes  huarachts  (sandals)  eight 
yardsof  matitii  (cheese-cloth) an<l  a  broad  palm  hat. 
The  [jeon's  helpmate  accepts  her  lot  of  inferiority 
with  grace,  and  satisfies  hctscif  with  an  expense 
like  that  of  her  lord  and  master,  most  often  much 
less.  She  inherently  but  willin|;ly  acce))!!  the  un- 
fortunate, laborious  and  incessant  position  at  the 
mriale  (com  grinder),  wastes  her  life  as  a  water 
carrier,  continually  does  menial  service  to  the  ad- 
miration of   I>on  Peon,  the  exalted   provider  for 

The  ignorance,  indolence  and  immorality  of  the 
kiwer  class  partially  explain  why  they  are  so  ea^ly 
led  by  unscrupulous  leaders  lo  riot,  loot,  outrage 
and  intrigue  against  their  own  government,  be- 
lieving as  they  do  that  the  government  is  their  nat- 
ural and  common  enemy,  because  they  ate  called 
u[)on  to  support  it. 

Francisco  I.  Madero,  indamed  by  patriotism, 
succeeded  Porfirio  Diaz  lo  the  government  of  Ihis 
peo]ile.  In  his  revolulionar)-  A^ma  be  proclaimed 
to  the  world  ihat  be  tunscienliously  jitoposcd  lo 
divide  up  the  great  tracts  of  lanil,  owned  by  former 
Federal  pets,  according  to  the  "Plan  of  Polou." 
He  expected  to  do  it  kgally,  Ihe  government  con- 
demning, buying  and  proportioning  the  land 
among  the  poor  at  a  very  nominal  price.  He  ex- 
pected to  teduce   Ihc  burden  on  these  overtaxed 
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Uieodant  abuses  and  monopolies.  He  expecied 
to  annihilate  the  system  of  iLccumulation  of  gieat 
debts  in  families  to  "Haciendados"  that  formerly 
kept  these  families  and  Iheir  descendants  in  slaveiy 
for  generations. 

From  the  day  he  took  the  presidential  chair  he 
has  fated  levoluiion.  And  he  has  made  the  great 
mislaite  of  belittling  the  danger  around  him,  by 
belie\ing  that  ali  the  (rouble  could  be  settled  by 
dipkimai  y  and  kid  gloves.  He  has  talmly  observed 
the  upriMni?  at  Morelos  and,  consi  Icring  it  a  pelly, 
localized    discontent,    he    has    allowed    Emiliano 


Zapata 


I  organize 


1  that  a 


r  terrorizing  the  sUtcs  of  Morelos,  Oaxaca, 
Pucbia  and  Guerrero.  He  has  allowed  General 
Pascual  Orozco,  by  an  undaunted  faith  in  him,  to 
assemble  ijooo  of  his  own  men  in  Chihuahua,  only  lo 
^c^■olt  against  the  constitutional  go\-ernment.  What 
is  no*  standing  between  Madero's  meteoric  fame 
and  his  downfall?  Although  Madero  wai  exalted 
to  the  high  honor  of  presidency  less  than  six  months 
ago,  as  the  ideal  of  the  people,  he  is  now  ihcir  com- 
mon enemy.  Yesterday  they  cried  "viva  Madero"; 
today  it  is  "viva  Zapata,"  and  tomorrow  and  the 
ne«t  day  "Orozco"  or  "Vasquez  Gomez." 

Swift  on  the  heels  of  Madero's  inauguration  as 
president  a  counter- re TOlution  was  engineered  by  a 
lew  discontents,  inspired  by  jealousy  and  desire 
for  revcng=;  this  naturally  left  Mexico  in  a  very 
favorable  condition  for  the  development  and  breed- 
ing of  criminals  by  hundreds.  All  municipal  and 
state  authorises  were  powerless  to  act,  for  the  real 
power  (the  Federal  army)  was  not  behind  them  at 
the  proper  time.  The  power  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment was  likewise  weakened  by  this  counter-revo- 
lutfon,  for  it  had  spread  all  over  the  republic  at  the 
same  time,  making  it  nece^ary  to  withdraw  Federal 
soldiers  from  small  towns  to  protect  the  larger  ones. 
The  country  peopb  «-ere  absolutely  williout  guar- 
antees, and  the  only  authority  in  the  suburban  <lis- 
triets  was  each  man  for  himself. 

Such  a  condition  meant  the  uprising  of  the  crim- 
inal class,  who  were  extremely  alert  to  recognize  the 
government's  temporary  inability  lo  govern.  The 
bandit  who  saw  his  opportunity  hrst,  and  could  hold 
to  his  support  enough  criminals  who  believed  in 
lus  superiority,  was  chosen  as  their  idol  to  lead 
tbem. 

In  Sinaloa,  Pilar  Quinleros,  a  self-proclaimed 
leader,  born  of  humble  parentage  and  without  a 
knowledge  of  reading  or  writing,  raised  as  a  miner, 
later  a  peddler,  and  still  later  a  jmliceman,  arose 
above  the  other  satellites  in  crime  by  his  sheer  as- 
tuteness, boHniss  and  cruelty. 

There  followed  four  months  of  <levasl.i<lon  from 
February  to  May,  iijii,  by  so-called  "ZapalisXas" 
such  as  Pilar  Quinteros,  Conrado  Antuna,  An- 
toruo  Franco,  Caiiedo,  anil  Guerrero,  all  proselytes 
of  the  "lucralire  causL-,"  under  (lie  guise  of  ac- 
kiiowlediling.  as  th?ir  leader,  Zapata  whom  thry 
never  saw,  nor  beard  of  directly,  nor  lielicved  in, 
nor  had  any  connection  with  whatever,  excepting 
Jd  tbe  comiDon  principle   of  rioting,  rajring  and 


robbing.  Pilar  Quinleros'  aggivswvencss,  (earkst- 
ness,  keenness  and  brutality  placed  him  in  the 
lead.  lie  was  wily  and  vet)'  dislruslful.  His  fol- 
lowers accepted  him  as  a  sujiernatural  being,  but 
he  did  not  agree  with  them  in  this,  for  he  liied  in 
constant  fear  that  some  jealous  rival  would  murder 
him.  Hk  always  look  charRc  of  the  ammunition, 
an<l  only  distributed  it  among  his  fighting  men  in 
lime  of  siege  or  battle.  He  was  cautious  to  be  al- 
ways in  llie  rear  when  entering  towns  and  likewise 
took  the  precaution  to  be  surroun<led  by  confiden- 
lials  only.  Pilar  never  slept  at  night  among  the 
sokiicrs,  but  invariably  left  them  unseen  and  at  un- 
suspecting hours.  He  usur[x^d  the  right  only  to 
collect  fun<ls,  but  gave  them  in  payment  for  their 
services  the  "raano  librc"  free  hand  lo  help  them- 
selves lo  anything  but  money.  He  invariably  car- 
ried the  loot  with  him  and  when  il  was  loo  burden- 
som?  his  secretary  would  "caihe"  it.  He  resorted 
to  every  means  lo  extract  money  from  any  and 
every  one  bj-  threatening  death  anil  raping  if  neces- 
sary, rivcry  bandil  that  followed  I'ilar  had  hi* 
mouth  word:  "Vamos  a  gozar  mienlras  cjue  pode- 
mos."  (J.ct  us  enjoy  oursehTS  as  long  as  we  can.) 
They  certainly  expected  at  some  future  time  that 
ictributioQ  would  follow  tbem,  but  in 
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watched  eagerly  to  kill  him.  On  May  5th,  Antuna 
assembled  his  followers  and  gave  orders  to  march 
toward  Durango,  much  to  the  disgust  of  these 
jefesy  who  were  left  to  fight  Federals  and  to  carry 
on  their  so-called  revolutionary  ideas  if  they  cared 
to.  Antuna  had  forty  mule-loads  of  the  finest  dry 
goods  and  valuables  guarded  by  three  hundred 
bandits.  While  he  and  his  men  were  gloating  over 
their  achievements  and  resting  on  their  sinister 
laurels,  they  were  suddenly  surprised  by  two  hun- 
dred loyal  Federals  on  May  6th  at  Comedero  under 
Colonel  Percyra  and  Claro  Molina,  fighting  veter- 
ans, who  completely  routed  the  bandits,  killing  a 
hundred  and  taking  one  hundred  and  fifty  prison- 
ers. The  Federals  recovered  most  of  the  booty 
and  in  a  running  fight  shot  Antuna's  horse  from 
under  him,  then  a  mule  which  he  had  mounted  and 
finally  the  leader  himself  in  a  desperate  hand-to- 
hand  fight. 

So  ended  the  lives  of  two  terrible  bandits  who  had 
terrorized  Sinaloa's  peaceful  citizens  for  four  months. 
The  bloodthirsty  and  degenerate  followers  of  Quin- 
teros  and  .\ntuna  are  now  demoralized,  discour- 
aged, repentant;  they  realize  that  they  are  a  curse 
to  their  nation,  and  like  all  cowards,  they  are  in 
mortal  fear  of  death  themselves. 

In  Sinaloa,  on  the  West  Coast,  which  for  many 
Americans  is  "the  country  of  tomorrow,"  the  brave 
and  loyal  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  government  have 
the  upper  hand  and  are  controlling  the  situation. 
They  are  a  pride  and  honor  to  their  country,  for 
they  are  saving  it.  Give  them  time,  and  watch 
results,  and  you  can  then  decide  whether  or  not 
the  Mexican  people  are  capable  of  governing  them- 
selves. 

"Que  viva  el  ejercito!**  Long  live  the  loyal 
troops! 


California's 


California  is  commencing  a 
good-roads  era.    Already  many 

Good  Roads  miles  of  fine  macadamized 
Era  roads  have  been  built  by  some 

By  Ex-Governor  oi  the  counties,  and  there  is 
Jameh  N.  GiLi.»rrT  now  being  considered  the  con- 
struction of  many  more.  These  county  highways, 
together  with  the  state  highways,  will  give  to  Cali- 
fornia a  system  of  good  roads  which  will  extend  into 
nearly  every  portion  of  the  state  and  will  reach  all  of 
its  best  sections. 

That  good  roads  are  in  favor  with  our  people  is 
evidenced  by  the  large  and  splendid  vote  given  at 
the  general  election  when  the  state  was  authorized 
to  bond  itself  for  $18,000,000  with  which  to  con- 
struct a  state  highway  system.  The  law  under 
which  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  electors 
of  the  state  provided  for  a  highway;  so  luid  out  and 
constructed,  or  required  as  to  constitute  a  con- 
tinuoui  mnd  connected  highway  system  running 
north  and  touth  thiough  the  state,  traversing  the 
Sacnunento  and  San  Joaqmn  valleys,  and  along  the 
Pacific  Coatfc  fav  the  moit  direct  and  practicable 
routei,  oor  nunty-feats  of  the  several 


counties  through  which  it  passes  and  joining  the 
centers  of  population,  together  with  such  branch 
roads  as  may  be  necessary  to  connect  therewith 
the  several  county-seats  lying  east  and  west  of  such 
highway. 

This  amount  of  money  ($18,000,000),  judiciously 
expended  under  plans  carefully  prepared  by  com- 
petent engineers  with  large  experience  in  road- 
building,  should  provide  at  least  2500  miles  of  first- 
class  road,  and  probably  3000  miles,  because  in 
some  mountain  sections  a  good  road,  following  one 
already  in  use,  might  be  sufficiently  improved  or 
rebuilt  at  a  cost  from  three  to  four  thousand  dollars 
per  mile. 

Three  thousand  miles  of  roads  would  traverse 
the  big  valleys  in  the  state  and  would  connect  Los 
Angeles,  San  Diego  and  other  cities  in  the  south 
with  the  cities  of  the  north  by  two  routes,  viz.: 
through  the  valleys  and  along  the  coast,  and  would 
also  extend  into  those  portions  of  the  Sierra  that  are 
most  attractive  to  tourists  and  to  our  own  people. 
Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  laying  out  this 
system  of  state  highways.  Naturally  every  section 
of  the  state  will  {xtition  to  have  it  pass  through  that 
particular  locality,  but  the  road  must  nevertheless  he 
laid  out  where  it  properly  belongs ^  irrespective  of  the 
wishes  of  any  community.  Unless  this  is  done,  a 
great  mistake  will  be  made  and  the  cause  of  good 
roads  injured. 

No  one  should  have  charge  of  this  great  work 
unless  he  has  already  attained  a  good  reputation 
throughout  the  country  as  a  first-class  engineer 
and  one  experienced  in  road-building.  Mr.  A.  B. 
Fletcher,  recently  invested  with  this  responsibility, 
is  considered  just  such  a  man. 

The  highway  must  be  a  continuous  one  and  not 
composed  of  many  disconnected  parts.  Its  main- 
tenance is  the  most  important  of  all,  for  if  it  is  not 
carefully  watched  and  kept  in  repair,  before  k>ng 
it  will  be  no  better  than  the  ro<ids  now  being  used, 
and  not  only  will  the  $18,000,000  which  it  cost  be  a 
loss,  but  all  the  Ixmefits  and  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  good  roads  will  l)e  lost.  Besides  building  a 
state  highway  through  our  valleys  and  along  the 
coast  the  state  should  improve  the  highway  leading 
to  Tahoc,  should  complete  the  road  now  being  built 
into  Kings  River  cafton,  should  construct  a  splendid 
road  into  the  Yosemite,  Wa  the  big  tree  grove  at 
Wawona,  and  should  lay  out  a  highway  skirting 
the  rim  of  the  Yosemite,  by  Mono  lake  and  thence 
along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  through  Owens 
valley  to  connect  with  the  highway  crossing  the 
Tehachapi  running  from  Bakersfield  to  Los  Angeles. 

Such  a  system  would  benefit  our  rich  and  fertile 
valleys  and  would  open  to  the  tourist  and  pleasure- 
seeker  a  count r)'  unsurpassed  in  natural  beauty. 

California  is  not  only  going  to  be  the  home  of  a 
large  population  who  will  lix-e  here  continuously  and 
enjoy  its  climate  and  profit  from  its  great  stores  of 
wealth,  but  it  will  l)e  the  future  pleasure-ground  of 
our  whole  nation,  both  summer  and  i\inter,  and  for 
this  reason  it  will  be  and  must  be  made  attractive. 
Those  who  dread  the  cold  and  dreary  days  of  a  long 
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Utah— "The  Center  of  the  Solid  West'' 


By  Joseph  E.  Caink 


^TTK)  the  young  man  who  has  grown  weary  of  the 
X  cramped  condition!  of  life  in  the  more  popuknu 
sections  of  the  country,  and  who  longs  for  the  in- 
dependence that  soil  alone  can  f^ve,  Utah  holds  out 
inducements  unsurpassed  in  any  other  section  o( 
the  United  Sutes.  Wilhin  the  borders  of  the  state 
he  can  find  jusl  the  climate  that  suits  his  ideas  of 
what  climate  should  lie,  and  he  can  produce  from 
the  soil  jusl  the  class  of  crops  he  desires. 

Should  the  homeseeker  wish  to  turn  his  attention 
to  horticulture,  he  will  iind  ihousands  of  acres  of  as 
fine  fruit  lands  as  can  be  found  between  the  seas 
waiting  for  him.  These  lands  may  he  purchased 
for  a  small  payment  down  wiih  a  number  of  years 
In  which  to  complete  the  purchase.  Unimproved 
lands  with  a  perpetual  water-right  may  be  pur- 
rhMTJ  for  from  $40  to  $100  pet  acre,  the  prin 


varying  according  to  the  location  of  the  land. 
This  land,  planted  to  fruit  trees,  in  five  years  will 
have  a  market  value  of  from  S500  to  $1000  an 
acre  and  will  return  a  yearly  income  of  one-half 
the  latter  amount.  If  planted  and  cam)  for,  the 
same  land  will  )4eid  a  living  while  the  orchard  la 
growing,  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  land  being 
adtled  to  the  profit. 

Should  he  wish  to  turn  hii  attention  to  general 
farming  and  stock-raising,  there  is  land  waiting 
for  him  near  vast  public  ranges  which  may  be  pur- 
chased much  cheaper  than  fruit  land,  on  which  all 
the  grains  and  grasses  of  the  north  temperate  zone 
can  be  produced,  with  yields  perhaps  unequaled  in 
other  sections  of  the  country. 

Should  the  homeseeker  wish  to  enter  bu^nesi 
there  are  towns  springing  up  all  over  the  newer 
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neighborhood  of  17,000,000  acres,  an  left  for  dry- 
fanning  purposes  with  the  possible  exception  of  a 
few  places  where  the  annual  rainfall  U  less  Ihan  ten 

Utah  Li  interaccteil  by  tax  transcontinental  lines 
of  railroa<l  which  give  a  great  portion  of  the  slate 
direct  communication  with  the  I'acilk  an<l  Atlantic 
coasts.  There  is  still  a  large  area  remote  from 
railTX>ad  transportation,  but  branch  lines  fmm  the 
greul  systems  are  pushing  out  into  these  ilislncis  as 
fast  as  (lei'elupmcnt  will  warrant.  One  line,  alrraily 
under  construction,  will  lap  the  groat  I'inlah  Kasin 
counliy  in  the  northeast  )K>rtinn  uf  the  stale  anil 
open  up  some  rich  mining  unil  agricultural  land. 

Accuriling  to  the  last  national  tirnsus,  Utah  has 
a  population  of  37,1,351.  If  Ihc  irrigable  lan<li 
alone  were  [npulatcd  as  densely  as  those  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  soils  of  the  stale  eijual  those 
of  the  NcthcrUinils  in  every  respect,  they  would 
support  a  population  of  1,300,000.  If  to  this  he 
ad<lcd  the  vast  mineral  area  of  the  state,  together 
with  Ihe  17,000,000  acres  of  arable  land,  it  will  at 
once  be  eviilent  that  Utah  can  support  in  comfort 
many  times  Ihe  numl>er  of  |>eo|ile  it  now  contains. 

The  irrigated  lands  are  found  mostly  in  the  low- 
lying  valleys  and  the  mesas  that  overlook  them, 
the  latter  being  the  best  adapted  lo  fruit-growing. 
The  dry  farms,  and  Utah  is  the  pioneer  in  the  newer 
agriculture,  are  situated  where  irrigalion  is  not 
practicable  as  in  Ihe  valleys.  Must  of  these  lands 
lie  on  the  gieat  plateaus  whcic  the  yearly  precipi- 
tation does  not  fall  below  len  inches. 

tn  the  northern  part  of  the  slate  the  great  Cache 
valley  stretches  for  a  distance  of  30  miles  lo  Ihe 
southea.st.  The  av-cragc  width  is  10  miles  and  it 
is  ronsidere<l  the  l>est  watered  valley  in  the  state. 
Here  general  farming,  stock-raising  and  dairying 
are  the  iniiustries,  the  valky  Ijeing  famed  for  its 
hard  wheat,  of  which  500,000  bushels  Ls  produced 
yearly.  The  greater  portion  of  it  is  shippeil  east 
to  l)e  converted  into  breakfast  foods. 

In  the  shclteTC<l  stretches  of  Box  Kliler  county 
anil  Welicr  county  are  some  of  the  fincsi  an<l  most 
productive  orchanls  of  the  West.  In  Davis  county, 
further  south,  horticulture  and  intensified  farming 
have  reached  the  highest  stage  of  pcrfeclion.  The 
same  may  l>e  said  of  Salt  Lake  county,  and  in  Ulah 
county,  to  the  south,  general  farming  is  practised 
anil  its  bench  lanils  are  fast  becoming  noted  Ihe 
country  over  for  their  orchards  of  apples  ami  other 
fruits.  In  San  IVlc  and  Sevier  counties,  where  Ihc 
elevation  is  gieatcr  than  in  the  counties  named,  are 
found  vast  stretches  of  grain  6elds  an<l  it  has  fit- 
tingly been  called  the  Kgypt  of  Itah.  F.mery 
("ounty  has  soil  and  climate  ihal  niake  |KHsibte  its 
conversion  into  one  vast  orchanl,  lite  (iiven  river 
lection  being  considered  the  U'st  s|>ot  in  llie  countrj' 
for  the  production  of  jicuches.  The  finlah  valley 
In  the  east,  lately  opened  for  settlement,  is  iH'coming 
DOled  for  it*  production  of  grains  and  the  hardier 
fruits.  Ftirtber  south  are  Ihe  low-lying  valleys  of 
UUlTt  DUe  land,  where  cotton  and  the  semi- 
tn|kil  fiuttt  aie  produced. 


In  the  production  of  wheat  anil  other  grains  and 
gra.s«s,  especially  alfalfa,  the  average  yield  per  acre 
is  phenomenal  when  comparc<l  with  other  portions 
of  the  United  States.  No  soil  responds  so  quickly 
and  so  fully  to  scientific  methoils  of  agriculture. 
Wheat,  over  the  entire  state,  oiTrages  dose  lo  30 
bushels  per  acre,  while  inslan<ts  of  |^,  <)o  and  70 
bushels  |ier  aire  have  been  reronlcd.  The  diy 
farms  of  Ihc  stale,  under  the  scientific  methods 
adopteil,  arc  yielding  an  average  letum  of  twenty 
bushels  ]>er  acre  and  in  many  instances  as  high  us  40 
and  50  bushels  air  recorded.  Oats  give  an  average 
production  of  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  yields  of 
too  bushels  are  not  uncommon.  Itarlry  and  lye 
are  extensively  grown  and  the  yicltl  is  in  proi)ortion 
to  Ihe  otiicr  grains. 

But  it  is  in  Ihe  hay  crop  that  Utah  excels.  .Alfalfa- 
grows  luxuriantly  all  ni-er  the  state.  In  the  higher 
altituilcs,  one  and  sometimes  Ih-o  crops  are  harvested 
j-early.  In  tiie  sheltered  boltom-lanils  of  the  lower 
valleys,  three  anil  sometimes  four  crops  are  pro- 
duced. The  average  yield  of  the  hay  crop  over  Ihe 
state  is  three  tons  per  acre,  but  in  many  instances 
the  yield  has  l)ren  twii-c  this  amount. 

Sugar-1>cct  raising  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the 
leading  industries  of  the  stale.  The  average  yield 
is  13  tons  per  acre,  and  the  average  price  at  the  .sugar 


Benton  the  Gateway  City 

New  Town  at  the  Entrance  of  the  Yakima  Valley,  Surrounded  by  a  Fertile  Country 
By  John  Scott  Mills 


SOME  of  the  finest  apple,  pear,  peach  and  cheny 
orchard!,  vineyards  and  strawberry  patches  to 
be  found  in  the  Yakima  valley  are  now  growing 
under  the  Kiona  canal  at  Denton  City.  This  city 
was  called  into  existence  by  the  manner  in  which 
railroads  are  lo  center  here.  The  Oregon- Washing- 
ton Railroad  and  Navigation  Company's  line  waa 
opened  lo  freight  and  passenger  Iraffic  in  March, 
191 1.  This  line  extends  from  Altalia  to  North 
Yakima.  Benton  City  may  he  not  inaptly  termed 
the  gateway  lo  the  Yakima  valley.  The  lines  of  the 
Spokane  cut-off  and  (he  Wenatchee,  North  Co- 
lumtiia  branch  of  this  road  have  been  located  and 
will  make  Benton  City  a  junction  point.  One  mile 
distant  is  the  main  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway. 

To  the  south  and  east  of  Benton  City  are  three 
thousand  acres  of  land  now  under  inigation  from 
the  Northern  Pacific  Inigation  Company's  canal, 
which  is  a  gravity  ^slem.  The  walci  is  obtained 
from  the  Yakima  river  five  mik-s  west. 

t.'nder  tlie  govemmcnt  plan  for  irrigation,  water 
will  lie  brought  to  the  Ilenlon  project,  which,  when 
completed,  will  lie  the  largest  sul>divi^on  in  the 
Yakima  district  and  will  include  iKo.ooo  acres. 
The  project  also  contains  the  greatest  amount  of 
public  lanii  in  the  district,  an  area  of  67,000  acres 
here  licing  government  land.  Of  the  remainder, 
iK,ooo  acres  are  slate  lands,  SS.ooo  acres  railroad 
lands  and  7,000  acres  are  in  private  ownership. 


Wherever  the  land  is  in  private  ownership  the 
farms  may  be  as  large  as  160  acres.  The  public 
lands  have  been  divided  into  farm  units  varying  in 
size  according  to  tlw  distance  from  a  town  or  the 
character  of  the  land.  In  the  Sunnysidc  [iroject  Ihe 
units  are  of  twenty,  forty  and  eighty  acres.  In  ttie 
Tieton  project  tlie  farms  are  uniformly  forty  acres  In 
area  and  those  in  the  Wapata  project  will  probably 
be  of  the  same  size.  The  farm  units  in  the  Kiltitaa 
and  Benton  ]>rojects  have  not  yet  been  fixed,  but  will 
doubtless  be  from  forty  to  eighty  acres. 

The  "land  in  private  ownership"  as  defined  in  the 
reclamation  act  includes  all  kind  which  was  not 
public  at  the  date  of  withdrawal  under  the  reclama- 
tion act,  or  wiiich  was  then  covered  by  entry  and 
afterward  canceled.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  held  that  for  ttic  purpose  of  this  act  a  desert  land 
enlry  may  be  classed  as  kind  in  private  owneisltip, 

Tliere  is  no  necessity  for  any  one  waiting  for  the 
opening  of  the  government  project  near  Benton. 
There  are  farm  units  of  varying  size  now  to  be  ob- 
tained with  water  rights  guaranteed.  The  tracts 
under  cultivation  show  ihc  possibilities  of  Ihe  land 
.now  idle.  The  extension  of  the  government  canal 
will  populate  thousands  of  acirs,  and  will  enhance 
the  value  of  lands  now  umicr  water. 

The  Benton  City  distrin  is  a  part  of  what  ia 
known  as  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  fruit' 
growing  sections  of  Ifie  United  States.  The  reader 
must   uke   into    consideration   the   fact   Ihal   the 


Pullrjian 

Home  of  the  Stale  College  of  Washington 
By  W.  F.  G.  TUACHEB 


SOME  towns  are  bom  with  colleges;  othera 
achieve  tolleges;  others  hai-e  t-ollcgr*  thrust  upon 
ihem.  Pullman  is  a  college  town.  It  is  the  home  of 
the  Stale  College  of  Washington — an  institution  of 
practical  insiruciion  that  ranks  high  among  the  col- 
leges of  the  Northwest. 

But  Pullman  is  not  merely  a  college  town.  It  is 
the  center  of  that  vast  and  fertile  body  of  land  known 
as  the  "ralousc."  Itcfore  the  college  was  thought 
of,  Pullman  was  rrcot(tiized  as  a  lommunity  of  com- 
mercial imponani'c,  an<l  its  selection  as  the  ule  of 
the  college  was,  in  large  part,  an  acknowlcdgmertt 
of  that  fact.  A  coUcgP,  the  principal  functions  of 
which  are  lo  (each  to  young  men  and  young  women 
the  arts  and  practices  of  agriculture  and  allied  sub- 
jects, must,  of  necessity,  find  a  location  in  a  section 
where  agriculture  can  be  successfully  followed. 
Aside  from  the  irrigated  districts  in  Washington, 
(he  Palouse,  in  the  character  of  its  soil,  the  abun- 
dance of  ils  water-supply  and  the  nature  of  its 
climatic  conditions,  will  rank  among  the  most  fa- 
vored sections,  not  only  of  the  slate,  but  of  the  entire 
Northwest. 

Pullman  is  in  the  cxtKme  southeastern  comer  of 
Washington,  85  miles  south  of  Spokane.  It  is 
reached  by  the  lines  u(  the  Nonhem  Pacific  Railroad 
and  the  Oregon- Washington  Railroad  and  N'aviga- 
tinn  (?Drn;>any,  alTording  connection  with  two  great 
transconiinenlal  systems,  liy  a  careful  estimate,  the 
amount  <>t  land  tributary  to  Pullman  is  put  at  977,- 
000  acres.  The  Palouse  is  a  high,  rolling  prairie 
counlry,  of  broad  hills  and  Bweepng  high  luidi, 
well  watered,  ei|ually  well  drained,  and  piCKlUiiig  & 
great  variety  of  slo)ies  and  exporaiei,  adlcd  to 
diffcient  crops  and  agricultuiKl  mrtbodi.    TIm  nQ 


basalt — deep,  rich,  porous,  > 
turc  and  well  suited  to  the  production  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  grains,  grasses  and  all  the  products  of  the 
farm.  The  agronomists  of  the  State  College  (rf 
Washington  have  determined,  from  careful  analysis, 
that  the  soil  of  this  section  contains  enough  of  the 
essential  elements  to  produce  maximum  crops  o( 
wheat  for  68  consecutive  years  uithoul  fertilization. 
Whatever  degree  of  fame  has  become  attached  to 
the  name  Palouse  is  by  reason  of  the  immense  output 
of  wheat  and  other  cereals.  P'or  itjii,  there  were 
marketed  from  I\illman  alone  about  one  and  a  half 
million  bushcb  of  grain  of  superior  quality,  averaging 
in  weight  from  56  to  68  lbs.  to  the  bushel- 
Land  holdings  in  the  Palouse  arc  large,  and  the 
operations  of  the  farm  are  conducted  on  a  scale  of 
cortesponiling  magnitude.  The  gang-plow  and  five 
or  sii  actlion  harrow  are  used  for  plowing  and  cul- 
ti\'aling,  and  harvesting  is  accomplbhed  by  the 
"header"  or  the  giant  combined  harvester  and 
thresher.  The  "combine,"  as  it  is  called,  is  drawn  by 
30  or  more  horses  or  mules,  and  requires  Iheservicet 
of  four  men.  The  sight  of  one  of  these  mammoth 
machines,  eating  ils  relentless  way  through  a  field  of 
wheat,  is  of  keen  interest.  For  many  years  summer- 
fallowing  has  been  the  general  practice  among  the 
wheat  growers  of  the  Palouse  country.  But  tlie  agri- 
cultural eiperls  of  the  college  have  so  thoroughly 
demonstrated  the  wastefulness  of  this  method  that 
rotation  is  taking  ils  pluc.«.  An  average  acre  yield 
of  wheat  is  35  bushels,  with  many  >^lds  of  40,  50 
and  even  6a  bushels  to  the  acre. 

OtUa  yield  from  50  (o  100  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
bulBjr  avermges  over  60  bushels.  Although  it  is  the 
^nenl  hnpitnion  that  com  cannot  he  raised  west 
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of  the  Rocky  mountains,  yet  it  has  been  satisfac- 
torily demonstrated  that  com  can  be  successfully 
produced  in  the  district  tributary  to  Pullman.  The 
grain  matures  well,  but  the  com  that  is  raised  goes 
largely  into  the  silo. 

The  hay  crops  produced  near  Pullman  are  alfalfa, 
timothy,  clover  and  grain  hay.  Alfalfa  is  cut  t^ice 
a  year,  with  a  yield  of  two  tons  for  the  first  cutting, 
and  one  and  one-half  tons  for  the  second.  In 
addition,  good  pasturage  is  afforded. 

From  one  and  one-half  to  four  tons  of  timothy  to 
the  acre  are  cut,  and  a  good  stand  is  maintained  ^^ith- 
out  reseeding  for  many  years. 

A  product  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  conditions  of 
soil  and  climate  is  field  peas,  which  yield  from  30  to 
40  bushels  of  threshed  peas  to  the  acre. 

Vegetables  of  all  kinds  do  well  in  the  Palouse 
country.  Early  potatoes  jield  from  75  to  150  bushels 
to  the  acre,  while  the  late  varieties  produce  as  high  as 
400  bushels  to  the  acre.  Cabbages,  onions  and 
other  vegetables,  including  beans  and  "garden- 
truck,"  are  prolific  and  of  excellent  quality. 

The  tree  fruits  grown  in  the  Palouse  include  the^ 
apple,  pear,  peach,  cherry,  nectarine  and  apricot. 
Near  Pullman  are  several  apple  orchards,  that, 
although  they  have  just  reached  maturity,  are  re- 
turning to  their  owners  a  revenue  that  is  entirely 
satisfactory.  One  orchard  of  eight  and  nine  year 
old  trees  yielded  7,000  boxes  of  fruit  of  the  highest 
grade.  The  varieties  were  the  Rome  Beauty, 
Jonathan,  Wagener,  Ben  Davis  and  Gano.  From 
another  orchard  of  less  than  seven  acres,  3,000  boxes 
were  marketed.  Only  one  spray  has  been  found 
necessary  so  far,  and  the  fruit  is  of  a  very  superior 
quality,  representing  all  the  characteristics  of  flavor, 
color,  keeping  quality  and  freedom  from  blemish 
required  to  make  the  commercial  apple. 

Excellent  results  have  been  secured  from  pears, 
and  cherries  have  shown  themselves  to  be  unusually 
large  profit-makers. 

There  is  hardly  a  member  of  the  berry  family  that 
does  not  find  conditions  in  the  Palouse  exactly  to  its 
liking.  Strawberries,  raspberries,  loganberries,  cur- 
rants and  gooseberries  all  produce  abundantly  and 
attain  a  quality  not  excelled  by  those  of  other  dis- 
tricts. 

Berries  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  well  adapted 
to  inter-cropping  in  the  young  orchards,  and  a  very 
small  acreage  devoted  to  products  of  this  kind  will 
produce  an  excellent  income. 

No  list  of  fruits  grown  in  the  Palouse  would  be 
complete  without  reference  to  the  vineyard.  Several 
varieties  of  the  American  grape  are  showing  re- 
markable results.  In  fact,  so  successful  has  been 
the  culture  of  fruit,  berries  and  grapes  in  the  section 
surrounding  Pullman  that  its  reputation  as  a  wheat- 
growing  region  is  in  danger  of  being  overshadowed 
by  the  fame  of  its  orchards,  berries  and  vineyards. 

Although  there  is  no  longer  any  public  range  in  the 
Palouse,  yet  the  stock-raising  industry  is  in  a  most 
prosperous  condition.  Through  the  summer,  the 
stubble-fields  and  fallow  ground  afford  summer 
pasture,  and  alfalfa  and  grain  hay  provide  excellent 


hay  for  winter  feeding.  The  mild,  even  cUnuUe, 
with  a  k>ng  outdoor  season,  is  a  very  distinct  asset, 
and  under  these  favorable  conditions  the  breeder 
finds  it  possible  to  produce  animals  of  a  fine  type  at 
a  k}w  cost. 

Considerable  attention  is  gi\'en  to  the  production 
of  horses. 

A  favorite  practice  of  the  sheepman  in  the  Palouse 
is  to  buy  in  the  spring,  run  his  sheep  on  winter 
wheat,  then  on  summer-fallow,  then  on  the  stubble- 
field  after  har\'esting.  The  sheep  are  sold  in  the 
fall.  They  have  eaten  nothing  but  wastage  and  the 
owner  has  been  to  no  expense  and  but  little  trouble. 

No  other  class  of  farmers  near  Pullman  has  en- 
joyed greater  prosperity  than  the  dairymen.  Poultry, 
also,  has  proven  highly  remunerative. 

The  landowners  find  the  jjresence  of  the  State 
College  at  Pullman  a  ver}'  material  advantage. 
Through  its  departments  of  agriculture,  horticul- 
ture, animal  husbandry,  etc.,  they  are  enabled  to 
keep  pace  with  the  latest  and  most  approved  meth- 
ods, and  on  the  college  farm  they  can  see  for  them- 
selves the  results  of  scientific  agriculture. 

Pullman  is  a  community  of  2,600  population,  not 
including  the  students.  The  city  has  a  picturesque 
and  healthful  location,  and  enjoys  the  great  advan- 
tage of  an  excellent  supply  of  pure,  cold  water,  pro- 
cured from  artesian  wells.  There  are  18  of  these  wells 
now  in  operation,  with  an  aggregate  flow  of  54,000 
gallons  an  hour.  The  health  of  the  city  is  further 
safeguarded  by  a  sewer  system  that  cost  $50,000. 
There  are  electric  lights  and  all  the  conveniences 
that  are  expected  by  a  community  of  the  size  of 
Pulknan.  The  public  school  system  is  excellent; 
there  are  eight  churches,  and  the  fraternal  organiza- 
tions are  well  represented.  The  industries  of  the 
town  include  a  flour  and  feed  mill,  vinegar  factory, 
cigar  factory,  bottling  works  and  an  ice  plant. 

The  State  College  of  Washington  occupies  a 
campus  of  40  acres,  situated  not  half  a  mile  from 
Pullman.  There  are  14  buildings,  well  designed  and 
fully  equipped. 

Associated  with  the  college  is  the  Experiment 
Station,  the  work  being  closely  coordinated  with 
that  of  the  college,  but  directed  also  to  the  betterment 
of  agricultural  methods  and  conditions  throughout 
the  state. 

The  enrollment  of  students  in  the  college  is  about 
1,400.  In  the  faculty,  and  employed  in  various 
capacities,  there  are  about  150  men  and  women. 
Tuition  is  free  to  students  residing  in  Washington, 
and  the  average  expenses  are  alK>ut  S260  a  year. 
Many  opportunities  for  self-help  are  provided. 
Athletics  and  other  student  activities  are  encouraged, 
but  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  serious  aims  of 
the  institution. 

The  college,  as  might  be  expected,  exerts  a  very 
marked  influence  over  Pullman.  The  presence  of 
so  great  a  number  of  educated  men  and  women 
means  higher  standards  of  refinement  in  the  com- 
munity. This,  with  the  exclusion  of  intoxicants,  has 
developed  a  social  and  civic  atmosphere  that  makes 
Pullman  a  very  desirable  place  in  which  to  live. 
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The  Story  of  a  Man  Who  Made  Good  and 

Something  About  the  Country 

Where  He  Did  It 

By  W.  F.  G.  Thacbeb 

SOME  time  ago  there  liwd  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a 
family  of  husband  and  wife  and  five  boys.  The 
father,  J.  B.  Rammennan,  was  a  mechanic.  By 
hard  work  and  economital  management  he  saved 
enough  to  buy  a  liulc  coal  business.  The  family 
lived,  but  that  is  about  ail,  and  there  was  no  hope  of 
anything  better. 

At  that  time  tbe  Pacific  Northwest  was  as  little 
known  as  Alaska  is  today.  Bui  in  some  manner 
there  came  to  the  ears  of  Mr.  Rammerman  rumors 
of  a  new  section  in  the  stale  of  Washington  called  Ihe 
Yakima  valley,  where  irrigation  was  accomplishing 
won<lerful  things,  and  where  the  price  of  land  was 
alnurdly  low. 

Without  any  definite  plan  of  action  he  finally  de- 
cided to  make  the  trip  to  the  new  land.  When  he 
reached  there  he  was  disappointed.  It  was  very 
sparely  settled,  the  roads  were  poor  and  the 
country  generally  uninviting. 

Being  out  of  funds  he  went  to  work  by  the  day  for 
tbe  Sunnyslde  Canal  Company.  When  he  wrote 
his  wife  whal  he  was  doing,  she  replied  that  if  day's 
work  was  all  he  could  find  in  the  new  country,  he 
ttetler  come  home,  and  she  would  send  him  the 
money  for  his  ticket.  The  longer  he  remained,  Ihe 
more  evident  to  Mr.  Rammerman's  mind  the  possi- 
bilities became.  Finally  he  found  a  place  for  lenl 
ami  sent  for  his  family. 

The  rented  "ranch"  was  under  the  Sunnyside 
Canal — upon  which  Rammerman  had  worked,  and 
at  thai  lime  tbe  only  canal  in  the  valley.  It  con- 
tained 80  acres,  10  acres  of  which  was  in  orehanl 
and  the  l>alance  mostly  in  alfalfa.  The  finl  year 
Mr.  Rammerman  sold  the  fniit  on  ihe  trees  for 
Si.Roo,  one-half  of  which  he  pocketed.  All  the  work 
he  had  done  was  lo  spray  the  trees  twice.  Besides, 
he  cut  300  tons  of  hay,  which  in  those  days  was 
worth  from  $3.00  to  84.00  a  ion. 

The  second  year  there  was  a  good  crop  but  the 
owner  sold  tbe  place.  Mr.  Rammerman  felt  that 
his  experience  had  not  been  unprofitable.  For  his 
efforts  he  had  $a,ooo  in  cash,  ii  cows,  tools,  wagons, 
etc.  HU  original  capital  was  S70.  But  of  far 
gieater  worth  to  Mr.  Rammerman  was  Ihe  full 
realization  of  the  marvekiusly  productive  power  of 
irrigated  land  In  that  Kctkm  of  the  Yakima  valley. 
Without  any  ml^^vfnp  he  puicbued  36  acres  near 
Zillfth.  The  price  wut9,ocm.  Tbete  were  14  acres 
in  fonr^jru-iM  tnn,  tad  tbs  new  owner  set  out 
9  acre*  nwR.    Tbs  (M  jmt  the  icceipti  from  the 


young  orchard  were  $60.  There  weren't  many 
luxuries  in  the  Rammerman  family  that  year.  The 
second  year,  with  the  original  orchard  at  six  years, 
his   crop   of  apples  sold   for   $3,000.     Can't   you 


imagine 


how  the  check  (or  Ihat  a 


t  looked  to 


the  Rammennan  family? 

The  third  year  the  yield  was  $5,000.  If  tbe  place 
was  not  entirely  paid  tor.  at  least  the  burden  was 
lifted  and  tbe  way  clear. 

The  returns  from  the  orchard  increased  each  year 
until,  in  1910,  Mr.  Rammerman  sold  13  carloads  of 
apples,  710  boxes  to  the  car.  His  receipts,  in  round 
numbers,  were  $10,000. 

Mr.  Rammerman  has  built  a  $6,000  house,  and 
his  place  is  worth  not  far  from  $50,000.  Some  of 
that  value  has  come  from  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
land.  It  is  nol  lo  be  supposed  ihat  land  capable  of 
producing  $500  an  acre  and  over  would  remain  very 
long  at  the  price  paid  by  Mr.  Rammerman.  But 
most  of  Ml.  Rammerman's  wealth  has  been  taken 
out  of  Ihe  land  in  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  from  an 
original  invcstmcnl  of  $70. 

"One  example,"  says  Goldsmith,  "is  worth  a 
hundred  arpimcnls" — or  words  to  that  effect. 

Mr,  Rammerman  is  not  the  only  one  who  has 
"made  good"  at  Zillah. 

Zillah  is  preeminently  a  fruit-raising  section.  In 
point  of  fact,  this  little  community,  in  comparison  to 
its  size  and  that  of  Ihe  tributary  district,  is  worthy  of 
rank  among  Ihe  great  fruit -producing  sections  of  the 
United  Stales.  An  average  output  is  Soo  cars- 
of  fruit.  "Fruit"  means,  of  course,  not  oranges  and 
lemons,  but  deciduous  fruits,  about  80  per  cent  of 
which  is  apples,  and  the  balance  peaches,  peart, 
cherries,  prunes  and  apricots. 

Not  only  does  the  orchardist  put  fillers  in  his 
orchard,  but,  if  the  need  of  an  income  before  even 
the  fillets  begin  to  bear  is  an  imperative  one,  he  use* 
the  same  land  for  an  inter-crop.  An  inter-crop  may 
be  anything  from  potatoes  to  alfalfa.  Potatoes  arc 
often  used  the  first  year,  but  not  two  succesMve 
years.  And  the  yield  is  often  extraordinary — 
apparently  as  much  as  if  the  orchard  were  not  there. 


PracliCBl  Bigiia  ol  tinwpvrlur  at  Bodmniid 


•.  tho  llret  rutting  from  fortj'  ai 


Free  Lands  of  the  Inland  Empire 

Redmond,  Oregon,  the  Center  of  the  Irngated  District,  Where  General  Farming 
is  a  Distinct  Success 


By  John  Scott  Mills 


EVERYONE  has  heard  of  Ihe  Inlan  1  Empire 
aa  applied  to  Ccnlral  Oregon.  People  have 
been  going  there  (or  many  years,  and  every  mode  of 
conveyance  (ram  the  caj'usc  to  the  automobile  has 
been  brought  into  requisition.  All  these  methods  of 
IranspoTlalion  are  things  of  Ihe  past.  There  are 
railroads  ihcrre  now.  1(  was  my  good  fortune  to  be 
privileged  to  ride  on  the  first  through  piissenger 
train  o[ierate(l  by  the  Oregon- Washington  Railroad 
li  Navigation  Company  from  Portland  to  Bend. 

Leaving  the  Columbia  ri\'Cr  at  Deschutes  the  line 
traverses  a  cailon  (or  almost  one  hundred  miles,  then 
an  upland  which  is  icancly  populated.  New  towns 
have  sprung  into  existence.  Bend,  the  present 
terminus,  wis  reached  a(ter  nightfall.  With  Ihe 
coming  of  a  new  <lay  came  the  Demonstration  Train 
with  the  faculty  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College 
and  O.-W.  R.  *  N.  ofTuials.  Aboaid  Ihe  train 
were  the  c^hilrils  of  live  slock  and  poultry.  The 
college  men  talked  and  the  railroad  men  talked. 
The  people  asked  questions  and  viewed  with  in- 
terest the  great  object  lesson  before  them. 

Krectly  after  noon  a  start  was  made  for  Red- 
mond, seventeen  miles  north.  Here  the  largest 
gathering  assembled  at  any  pcnnt  was  in  waiting. 
It  is  with  Redmond  thai  my  story  has  to  deal. 

Five  years  ago  where  there  wu  a  forest  of  juniper 
and  a  ilescrt  waste  covered  with  lagebrtub,  with 
one  farm  house  only,  there  i*  today  a  pnwperoui 
little  city  of  Soo  people.  The  town  b  tncotponled. 
It  operates  a  lighting  pl«.t)t  under  muniripd  ownei^ 
■hip,  owns  its  water  system  and  hu  rated  Ii7,aa« 
in  bonds,  already  dtspoaed  of,  to  bring  water  bnm 


the  river  two  mile*  away.  It  has  graded  streets, 
churches,  schools,  two  banks,  two  newspapers  and 
an  array  of  substantial  business  blocks  and  many 
pretty  homes. 

Why  (his  town  in  the  desert?  The  answer  is  that 
it  is  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  great  agricultural 
sections  of  the  Northwest.  There  is  a  Carey  Act 
segregation  of  some  115,000  aires  here,  70,000 
acres  of  which  arc  now  under  water,  and  the  re- 
maining area  will  lie  pmviiled  with  lanals  ere  long. 

There's  something  attractire  in  the  statement  that 
free  land  is  obtainable  anywhere,  t'nils  of  jo,  40, 
Ho,  iio  or  i(k)  acres  may  l>e  located.  The  land  tl 
patented  to  the  state.  The  Stale  I.and  BoanI  en- 
ters into  a  contract  with  a  ci)m[iany  to  put  water 
on  the  lanil.  The  settler  [rays  $^(f  \kt  acre  irri- 
gable land,  with  a  water  right  guaranteed  in  per- 
petuity. )Ie  pays  one-fourth  ilown  and  has  five 
years  in  which  to  pay  the  remainder.    The  main- 


re  fee  is  So  ce 


spera. 


I  said  free  lands  sounds  a 
mcnt  as  to  what  may  be  grown  is  even  more  alluring. 
This  is  essentially  a  farming  country.  Il  is  a  region 
where  hay,  gmin,  vegetables  and  small  fruits  may 
be  grown;  where  dairying  is  on  assured  success  and 
where  stock-growing  cannot  (ail  to  be  a  source  of 

There  are  too  many  peopk  obsessed  with  the  idea 
that  Oregon  is  Mmply  a  huge  fruii-proilucing  section. 
In  my  writings  I  have  Iricil  to  show  that  there  is 
dlvenlty  of  industry  here  and  that  any  soil  pursuit 
may  be  profitably  engaged  in.  True,  there  are  dis- 
trict! where  fruit  growing  is  the  rccognizetl  and  the 
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principal  industry,  but  I  do  not  know  of  a  state 
wherein  the  range  of  pro(]ucts  is  greater.  Eliminate 
the  tropical  and  semi-tropical  products,  and  ever}'- 
thing  else  may  be  grown  here. 

Redmond  wants  it  generally  known  and  thorough- 
ly undcrstcxxl  that  it  is  not  in  competition  with  the 
fruit-growing  sections,  and  does  not  expect  to 
become  a  commercial  fruit-growing  locality.  The 
family  orchard  is  being  planted  and  berries  arc  at 
their  l)est,  but  the  land  owners  are  going  to  ha\-e 
meadows  and  grain  fields  and  to  raise  \-egetables. 
They  are  going  to  have  large  dair}-  herds  and  im- 
mense flocks  of  turkeys,  chickens,  ducks  and  geese. 

Even  the  dry  land  here  will  yield  enormous  crops. 
With  the  judicious  application  of  water  the  }'icld 
will  be  more  than  doubled. 

Nowmlxjr  2,  iqii,  was  a  red-letter  day  in  the 
histor)'  of  Redmond.  It  was  the  day  the  ().-\V.  R. 
&  N.  demonstration  train  was  there,  an<l  it  was  also 
Potato  Day.  There  were  many  varieties  shown 
which  for  large  yield  and  excellence  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. Luther  Burlwnk  may  well  Ije  proud  of 
the  tubers  grown  in  the  district  which  were  produced 
from  seed  from  his  Santa  Rosa  acres.  In  order  that 
the  display  might  be  more  generally  seen  the  railway 
officials  had  it  transferred  to  Portland,  where  it 
attracted  much  attention. 

I  might  say  that  the  Redmond  district  is,  in  a  way, 
a  lyonnaise-potato  district.  They  raise  500  bushels 
of  onions  to  the  acre  here.  Potatoes  Weld  from  150 
sacks  on  unirrigated  land  to  350  sacks  and  more  on 
land  that  has  water  supplied  from  the  canals. 
Cabbage,  celer}',  cauliflower,  turnips,  carrots, 
rutabagas,  beets,  parsnip)s  and  tomatoes  are  some 
of  the  other  crops  grown. 

Any  irrigated  country  is  a  good  alfalfa-growing 
section,  ergo,  bounteous  crops  of  this  most  excellent 
food  and  fertilizer  are  realized.  Where  this  hay  is 
grown,  the  dair}'  cow  will  yield  handsome  returns 
to  the  owner.  One  of  the  college  faculty  told  of  the 
possibilities  of  dairj'ing  while  in  Redmond.  The 
people  had  thought  of  it  prior  to  his  coming,  but 
apparently  did  not  realize  its  importance,  for  before 
the  train  pulled  out  of  Redmond  a  few  hours  after 
the  address,  a  dair>'men*s  association  had  been 
organized,  permanent  officers  elected,  and  the  next 
day  land  owners  were  placing  onlers  for  pure-bred 
milk  cows  and  thoroughbred  sires. 

Hogs,  too,  may  be  raised  on  alfalfa,  finished  on 
grain,  and  are  money-makers  on  the  farm.  There's 
a  former  New  York  broker  within  a  few  miles  of 
Redmond  who  l^elieves  in  stock-growing  of  all 
kinds  and  esjxicially  in  hogs.  He  has  500  head  of 
Poland-Chinas,  Durock- Jerseys  and  Chester- Whites 
on  his  1280-acre  ranch.  He  has  thoroughbred 
horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  and  large  Hocks  of  turkeys, 
chickens  and  ducks.  He  heard  the  cry  of  "back  to 
the  farm,"  3000  miles  and  barkened  to  it.  He 
didn't  know  the  game,  but  he  employed  men  who 
did,  and  made  a  success  from  the  start. 

All  over  this  district  new  homes  are  being  estab- 
lished. The  land  in  its  virgin  state  is  co>'ered  with 
sage  brush.    The  tree  growth  is  juniper.    Sage 


brush  is  easily  removed  with  a  drag;  a  team  of  hones 
will  easily  topple  over  a  big  juniper,  which  ha^  no 
tap  root.  Sage  and  tree-trimmings  bum  readily. 
The  trees  furnish  timber  of  lasting  quality  for  fence 
posts  and  fuel.  This  is  cheap  here.  All  the  house- 
holder pays  for  his  fuel  is  his  labor  in  hauting  and 
chopping.  It  will  cost  from  $12  to  $20  per  acre  to 
clear  the  land,  but  the  fence  posts  and  fuel  secured 
compensate  the  land  owner  in  most  part. 

There's  a  waiting  market  in  Portland  and  the 
Sound  cities  for  all  the  products  of  the  Redmond 
district.  It  is  a  short  haul  to  the  commission  house- 
Before  the  ad\-ent  of  the  railroad  the  distance  to 
market  precluded  the  selling  of  farm  products  to 
advantage,  but  splendid  transportation  facilities 
now  exist.  It  is  not  only  possible  to  ship  hay,  gnun, 
vegetables  and  fruit  as  advantageously  as  other 
sections,  but  there  has  been  opened  a  way  for  the 
shipment  of  lumber  from  the  great  forests  to  the 
south,  where  billions  of  feet  are  obtainable. 

Another  industry,  that  of  winter  feeding  of  stock, 
may  well  receive  mention.  Thousands  of  head  of 
cattle  and  sheep  are  dri\'en  annually  to  the  great 
forest  reserve  in  the  Cascades  for  summer  pasture. 
Hitherto  these  animals  have  been  taken  long  dis- 
tances for  winter  feeding.  W'ith  increased  acreage 
in  alfalfa  and  clover  in  the  Redmond  district,  they 
may  \ye  fed  here.  Cattle  will  be  fattened  for  market 
and  sheep  will  be  fed  for  mutton,  .\fter  shearing 
in  the  spring  the  unsold  portion  will  be  but  a  short 
way  from  the  summer  feeding  grounds.  The  wool 
clip  may  lead  to  the  establishment  of  woolen  or 
scouring  mills  here. 

Redmond  has  another  asset  in  its  nearness  to  the 
Deschutes  riN-er.  The  state  conservation  commis- 
sion estimates  that  along  this  stream  there  may  be 
de\-eloped  water  power  fifty  times  as  great  as  that 
now  de\*eloped  at  Niagara  P'alls.  Over  one  million 
unapplied  horsepower  may  Ix?  generated  along  the 
stream.  Within  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  of  Red- 
mond the  stream  is  capable  of  producing  about 
250,000  horsepower.  The  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  this  stream  will  be  harnessed  and  the  power 
now  going  to  waste  will  Ix;  utilized  in  various  ways. 
Redmond  will  be  lx?nelited  by  this. 

The  climate  here  is  eciuablc  and  healthful.  The 
summer  temperature  rarely  reaches  c;o  degrees,  and 
cool  nights  follow  the  warmest  days.  In  winter 
there  is  zero  weather  and  colder,  but  no  protracted 
cold  sixjlls.  The  snow-fall  is  light.  The  Chinook 
winds  tem{>cr  the  cold,  even  as  the  summer  breeze 
wafted  from  the  snow-tlad  Cascades  render  the 
summer  days  enjoyable.  The  pioneer  settler  in  the 
district,  F.  T.  Redmond,  for  whom  the  town  was 
named,  located  there  in  1(^54.  In  telling  of  the 
climate  he  says  *'We  can  plow  ever)-  month  in  the 
year." 

Redmond  has  my  unqualified  endorsement.  If  this 
be  insufficient,  a  request  sent  to  the  secretarj-  of  the 
Commercial  Club  at  Redmond  will  result  in  the 
sending  to  the  inquirer  of  literature  more  fully 
descriptive  of  this  favored  region  than  this  neces- 
sarily brief  story. 


Land — the  Lure  of  Lassen 


By  G.  1 


IN  the  history  of  each  comiminlty  in  the  West, 
two  big  facts  stand  out  as  the  (Icniarration  be- 
tween the  old  onkr  and  the  new.  These  are  the 
loniinf;  of  the  railroad  ami  the  dethronement  of 
catllE-raisioB  as  ihc  prime  industry.  Lassen  county 
has  now  rcache<l  this  economic  ami  historical  stage. 

For  decades  neglected,  though  in  many  respects 
among  ihe  richest  counties  of  California,  I^assen 
b  in  a  jicriod  of  transition.  The  experimental  stage 
is  past — that  was  left  behind  j'cars  ago  when  (he 
first  settlers,  to  supply  their  own  demands,  perforce 
turned  to  the  raising  of  food  for  man  and  Iicast.  The 
pnxluciivity  of  the  region  has  been  tested:  riot  ex- 
haustively, true,  ycl  severely  eoough  to  ihow  that  it 
can  stand  the  burden. 

But  the  u'urk  of  develoinng  Ihe  county  to  the  full 
isstarct'lylicKun.  Thespringof  1911  wu the tuitalng- 
pcnnl;  the  vanguard  of  the  ni 
tiacted  l>y  the  possibilities  tru— 
barely  reached  the  lield.    Thtf 


has  not  iKcn  driven  to  blazing  its  own  path;  the  way 
was  built  for  it  anil  the  followers  to  come. 

I^M-issrn  now  oRers  to  Ihe  settler  the  fruits  of  (lie 
pioneers'  work  without  the  task  of  overcoming  the 
handicaps  (hat  meet  those  firsi  on  the  field.  Year 
after  year  it  has  gi\en  an  earnest  of  wealth  could  the 
prolilcm  of  trans j)onation  lie  solved.  That  is  now  a 
problem  of  the  past.  The  need  is  no  longer  for  rails, 
but  tor  men — keen,  willing  men  of  strong  arm  and 
bright  mind,  reaily  10  work  for  great  rewards; 
men  of  the  same  type  as  those  who  have  laid  the 
foundation. 

In  the  California  of  today,  (he  man  who  will  make 
his  mark  as  a  farmer  is  the  one  who  realizes  that  his 
vocation  is  as  much  of  a  science  as  a  trade.  Farming 
is  the  oldest  of  (he  sciences:  it  had  i(s  professors 
before  slar-ga/trs  in  a  j'oung  world  maplied  the 
heavens  into  constellations.  It  is  (he  l>asic  science, 
«nd  in  its  practice  the  bungler  has  no  place.  The 
■gticukurisl  of  this  century  must  lie  willing  to  learn 
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— hr  murt  he  m  iroily  lo  profit  liy  the  Mcrcls  of  the 
Chinrw,  uiiluckcit  hy  tlu*  translator,  as  hy  the  results 
>rf  Ihr  l>r|MrtiiMrnt  of  Aiirii-ullure's  experiments. 
The  West  ait  muili  uh  nnj-  |inrt  of  Amfriiii  nctiis 
Ihr  man  wbu  will  muke  Ihi-  likiid  <l(i  its  full  stint, 
and  Ijiitwniiiuiily  htaa.  |i]iiii;Iiir  liini. 

'llir  land  brn,-  luu)  water  nl  htinil:  in  the  hills  arc 
«<>K<ni  of  admlrulik'  xitm  fur  irKrwirs,  nlniost  icaity 
tor  II9C.  Hut  IvsiiUi  there  U  ojx-n  lo  the  ninchet 
diy  funninK- 

Cultivutiiill  U'ithiiut  water  luia  Uvn  widely  jirac- 
ttsrd  in  a  niu|>h  timniuT  with  kohI  n-sulis;  when: 
aiieiuT  lu!!  Iireii  aililed.  the  outionie  ha^  licen  splen- 
did, lien:  is  line  exanipk-:  i(io  acres,  eultivalcii 
tmdrr  thr  Canijilirll  nyslein,  in  tnu  reais  ha\c  lie- 
(Xnnr  wiinh  $5,000.  Tlu-  first  yi-nr,  fiirty  aitvs  of 
barley  viehli'd  7M  satis  aS  110  jHiuntls  e:u'h:  eight 
aerestiif  rye  K.-ivruOK.-u-ksof  i,w  ixnimls.  Yiw  sows 
nnd  ihiny-nine  plits,  tmUnffhaKuyeiir  on  two  aires 
«t  alfalfa  aiul  oiw  hundnM)  sni'ks  of  liarley,  fiavc, 
when  lliirtvime  wetr  slaut;hteivd,  ,t,Koo  piiuiiils  of 

I'liilrniaMy,  iluitit;h,  the  lnTit  results  are  oliliiineil 
fti,<ai  irriKation,  and  tlie  nr.inu-ss  itnil  oiii-ssiliilily 
of  water  air  llie  chief  ttuulitii-ulions  KiiveminK  land 
values.  TtHit^h  ^^'llIl  land  unwateieil  is  to  U-  hud 
Im  $10  III  less.  ]>rinie  bi>ldin|»i.  jiriHiucini;  iilfalfa, 
tuiv  litouclil  ten  times  lliat  jirii-e  l>y  the  aore. 

While  (In-  new  keynote  is  the  tle^fkipment  at 
i^iiiiiiliurjl  ivskiurees.  it  will  W  hiii);  Ivtore  sl>vk- 
laisinc  is  driven  fitm)  lessen.  In  the  county  there 
«Te  i.tA^.iN'o  nHnintaiiums  acres  unavuilahle  tor 
f^tmini;  1>ut  in-tkin);  titst  cktss  K^.t-ini!  laiul,  tini- 
\vvr\l  aiiil  iiinlamini:  ni-tn\  hki*  of  lirJUt\  The 
lailW  of  this  distriit  have  ni>n  a  iei>ut  Hum  no  le^a 
fatouhh  kiHinn  atr  the  Uinvs,  tlu  mj|i>nii  of 
»h».h  jie  of  1  kivkd  ««k  I  nile.)  Mtte*  ttnn 
Imwn  h.»e  ti>uiu1  1  luen  a  ta\oiUi  lukl  tor  i>ur- 
ihas.ti);  lai  dii  nhninit. 

With  (hi  ovi  nif,  >f  I  hnsr  )v>i>ulitb>n — im  the 
Wixv  Aiie*  that  i  in  'v  titi'iie.'  lor  fjriHnf.  there 
are  ilejx  n  \  at  *•**  l*-  in  Sa  1  of  the  t     \.  ,vp*>  \t  m 
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their  maximum  production.  PcMtltMlitiM  Ke  in  the 
production  of  milk  enough  to  supply  them. 

The  influx  of  new  remdents  now  under  way  will 
ham*  (he  immediate  effect  of  incicoiing  activity  in 
another  industry  of  importance — lutnbeiing.  New 
houses  must  be  built  for  the  new  men.  Of  the  6,000,- 
ooo  feet  taken  from  the  340,000  acres  of  pine  and  fir 
in  i<;og  and  worked  into  shape  at  the  county's  len 
sawmills,  nearly  all  went  to  supply  the  home 
demand.  The  limber  field  a  now  untapped  by  the 
railroads,  but  extensions  to  reach  it  are  now  con- 
tcnipbted  or  decided  upon. 

Timbering  and  stock-raising,  however,  are  matten 
for  Ihc  higher  leti'els:  the  encroachments  of  agri- 
culture ait  but  a  distant  menace;  but  for  oU  that 
they  mark  a  new  epoch.  The  valleys  are  the 
farmer's  domain.  Of  them  there  are  plenty.  The 
to))Ographiiat  map  of  ibe  county  shows  them  tax- 
tcted  from  Plumas  Junction  in  the  south  to  Bieber, 
the  nortliernmost  town. 

Itie  soil  of  these  valleys,  though  dependent  upon 
location,  is,  with  but  a  handful  of  exceptions  in  the 
entiie  tegion,  of  unusual  fertility.  Loose  nndy 
kiam  of  a  gray  hue,  black  sandy  kiam,  01  adobe, 
eiuh  requires  a  different  treatment. 

Fioni  ii  all  there  come  tieo  or  three  crops  of  alfal& 
a  year:  wtieat  running  from  fifteen  to  forty  busbell 
tf>  the  ai-re  wiibuul  water  and  seventy  when  irrigated; 
o.-its  of  thirty  lo  one  hundred  bushels  lo  the  acie, 
and  larky  with  from  thirty  to  forty-five.  Of  the 
btter,  eight  acres  irrigated  h«\«  produced  84a 
bushels.  There  b  a  £eld  for  extensive  bo{>-giowiiig, 
ibotigh  this  crop  has  been  little  cultiv-atcd.  Beknr 
the  jlllludt  of  4,^oo  feel  e\-en  the  tendeicsl  v«^ 
talile*  thrm  and  the  fatt  thai  Lasacn  county  pn>- 
dui-e^  at  tea^^ns  when  uiher  districts  have  ceased 
iiufuate*  another  otvnmg  I^rticularly  is  this  tine 
i>f  (he  tiernet,  ttluth  n|<en  wbeo  those  of  txber 
vitKin*  in  ou(of  theniarl.e( 

tna  fnm  ni:  lia..-  -.kjrceh  i-et  heen  attempted  on 
a  I>u4ine<i«  'u'^t.  1  ut  the  lendencv  toward  il  is  in- 
trej-ai'"^;   cs  vi  a  ^  asione  ibe  older  settlen,  now 
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I  assen  county,  aioand 
<  especially  beautiful. 
1  'iTome  m  contentment 
lie  verdant  hill-slopes. 
~e-  up  are  the  apple 
kr.if.  and  bnher  still  the 
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Development  Notes 


UTAH  has  honored  its  trail  blazers.  Before  a 
crowd  of  40,000  persons  the  history  of  the 
state  was  reenacted  in  pageant  at  Salt  Lake  City  a 
few  weeks  ago.  This  story  in  object-lessons  proved 
one  of  the  most  striking  pageants  the  West  has 
seen — and  the  West  has  done  much  to  shape  the 
revival  of  the  pageant  as  a  form  of  mass  expression. 

Among  the  40,000  who  saw  historic  days  reNdved 
for  the  moment  were  many  men  and  women  who 
were  actors  in  the  original  drama. 

There  was  almost  a  surfeit  of  contrast  between 
bygone  conditions  and  those  of  today,  but  none  was 
more  significant  than  the  sight  of  prairie-schooners — 
on  inspection  as  curiosities — passing  between  2000 
motor-cars  banked  in  rows. 

As  one  result  of  the  celebration,  a  movement  is 
afoot  to  give  the  name  of  Father  Escalante,  the 
Franciscan  who  penetrated  Utah,  to  one  of  the 
state's  highest  mountains,  and  to  honor  similarly 
other  prominent  figures  in  Utah's  history. 


The  increase  in  the  Pacific  Coast's  fruit  produc- 
tion is  shown  in  another  way  than  tables  of  figures 
in  the  announcement  that  1000  new  refrigerator  cars, 
equipped  with  collapsible  tanks  with  a  capacity  of 
11,000  pounds  of  ice,  are  being  put  into  service  by 
the  Pacific  Fruit  Express  Company.  This  order 
of  1000  cars  is  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent  in  the 
company's  equipment,  making  the  total  number  of 
cars  in  operation  11,000.  Five  years  ago  the  ship- 
ments were  handled  with  6600  cars.  The  cars  cost 
approximately  $1400  each. 


California's  Secretary  of  State,  Frank  C.  Jordan, 
recently  issued  a  statement  to  indicate  how  much 
room  California  has  for  settlers.  California  has 
only  391  square  miles  less  than  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey  and  Illinois  combined,  yet  their 
population  is  24,943,483,  against  California's 
2,377,549,  using  the  last  census  figures. 

California  has  in  all  99,617,280  acres.  The 
land  in  the  88,197  farms  reported  in  the  census  com- 
prises 27,931,444  acres,  or  nearly  43,643  square 
miles — more  than  the  total  area  of  seven  important 
states:  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island  and  New 
Jersey.  Yet  these  states  had,  in  1910,  a  total 
population  of  8,549,799,  or  6,172,250  more  than 
California.  The  improved  land  in  California's 
farms  aggregated  more  than  11,589,894  acres,  an 
area  greater  than  that  d  Maitachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, Delaware  and  Rhode  Island  combined.  Yet 
after  deducting  the  total  area  of  the  88,197  farms, 
California  still  hat  left  7i,ttS.8.i6  acres  subject  to 
division,    ooci  9nt — an    area 

greater  thaa  d  Wales,  the 


Netherlands    and    Greece    rolled    into   one.     And 
these  countries  have  a  population,  combined,  of 

46,993.154. 

Prussia,  with  an  area  of  134,603  square  miles, 
21,049  less  than  California,  supports  a  population 
of  over  40,000,000.  The  United  Kingdom — Eng- 
land, Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland  combined — has 
an  area  of  121,391  miles,  or  32,261  less  than  Cali- 
fornia, yet  its  population  at  the  last  census  was 
45,216,665. 

Moral:  there  is  room  enough  for  you. 


The  breadth  of  scope  in  the  activities  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Realty  Federation  is  indicated  by  the 
announcement  that  the  program  of  the  eighth 
annual  convention,  to  l^e  held  in  Los  Angeles, 
October  10  to  12,  includes  the  discussion  of  state 
legislation  affecting  real  estate  and  property  in- 
terests and  the  protection  of  the  investing  public. 
It  is  expected  that  several  acts  will  be  recommended 
for  passage  by  the  legislature. 

Several  hundred  real  estate  dealers,  representing 
every  part  of  California,  will  attend  the  convention. 

The  objects  of  the  organization  are  outlined  as 
follows  in  its  constitution: 

"To  discourage  the  disparagement  of  any  part  of 
California. 

"To  promote  the  interchange  of  business  between 
individual  members. 

"To  protect  both  its  members  and  the  public  from 
irresponsible,  unprincipled  and  dishonest  dealers. 

"To  provide  a  means  for  the  interchange  of  views 
and  secure  uniformity  of  action  on  behalf  of  meas- 
ures approved  by  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
membership. 

"To  encourage  the  elevation  of  the  character  and 
dignity  of  the  business  of  dealing  in  real  estate, 
and  to  promote  uniformity  of  methods,  good-fellow- 
ship and  fair  dealings. 

"To  watch  legislation  likely  to  affect  real  estate 
interests;  to  promote  that  which  may  seem  beneficial 
and  oppose  that  which  may  seem  detrimental,  either 
existing  or  proposed." 


Chicago  has  been  outdone  by  Salem,  Oregon* 
In  spite  of  joke  writers,  the  dying  squeal  of  the  pig 
in  the  packing-houses  is  a  dead  loss.  But  loss  has 
been  reduced  to  the  irreducible  minimum  in  market- 
ing the  great  cherry  crop  of  the  Willamette  valley. 
The  pits,  the  juice  from  the  pitting  machines,  and 
even  the  stems  of  the  cherries,  are  of  commercial 
value.  This  was  illustrated  in  practice  for  thou- 
sands of  visitors  at  the  seventh  annual  Cherry  Fair 
recently  held  at  Salem.  In  addition  to  the  displays 
of  fruit  and  flowers,  there  were  fifty  booths  devoted 
to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Salem. 
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Wny  Is  Houston? 

A^nswer:     Because  ox  the  Relation  or  Inland 
TiJe-water  to  Manirest  Destiny 

By  A.  C.  Laut 

Read  this  condensed  hut  authoritative  study  of  the  manner  in  which  commercial 
suprem^wy  is  created.  You  will  gain  some  new  light  on  the  modern  methods  of 
growing  tital  important  plants  the  A  merican  city: 


CCING  at  it  superficially,  one  doesn't 
grasp,  at  first,  the  extraordinary 
opportunities  of  the  ports  of  Texas 
from  the  great  quickening  coming 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Stuck  on 
the  remotest  inside  of  the  great  curve  of  the 
Gulf,  how  can  Texas  ports  stand  up  against 
the  competition  of  New  Orleans  and  Mobile 
and  Pensacola,  which  appear  to  have  an 
advantage  because  they  are  nearer  the  great 
highways  of  ocean  traffic?  That  is  just 
where  the  superficial  observer  goes  wrong. 
Those  three  Gulf  cities  might  well  give 
anything  to  be  where  Houston  is  with 
reference  to  the  Panama  Canal. 

Take  a  good  look  at  a  map  of  all  North 
America !  Why  is  Montreal  a  great  harbor? 
Why,  in  spite  of  a  half  season  blocked  by  ice, 
does  Montreal  ship  almost  as  much  wheat 
as  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and  Baltic 
more?  Why  has  Montreal  a  population  of 
close  on  half  a  million,  compared  to  the  one 
hundred  thousand  populations  of  Halifax 
and  St.  John  and  Quebec,  which  are  from 
seven  hundred  to  twelve  hundred  miles 
nearer  the  highways  of  ocean  traffic? 
Make  you  bump  your  head,  those  facts; 
don't  they?  Now  take  just  as  hard  a  look 
at  the  answer  to  these  questions  1  Montreal 
is  a  greater  harbor  than  Quebec  or  Halifax 
or  St.  John  because  it  is  the  farthest  inlvid 
harl)or  of  the  North.  That  is,  it  if  flQin 
seven  hundred  to  twelve  hundred  nflki 
shorter  land  haul  for  the  farmer  f ' 
west  to  ship  out  his  wheat  by  I 
by  Quebec  or  Halifax  or  St.  ) 


Now,  look  back  at  your  map  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico!  Houston  is  the  farthest  inland 
harbor  of  the  American  continent.  That  is, 
Houston  is  nearer  the  ranches  and  wheat 
plains  and  cotton  fields  than  New  York  by 
490  miles,  and  nearer  than  San  Francisco  by 
570  miles.  If  water  transportation  has  the 
advantage  over  rail  transportation  of  ten  to 
one,  or  even  seven  to  one — which  is  the 
lowest  proportion  ever  given  when  con- 
sidering ocean  rates,  which  please  note,  are 
not  Canal  rates — then  the  ports  of  Texas 
have  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic  beaten  in  the 
race  for  Western  traffic  by  just  that  pro- 
portion. To  ship  Kansas  wheat  to  New 
York,  it  must  bear  a  rate  on  12 10  miles. 
To  ship  Kansas  wheat  to  Liverpool  by  way 
of  Houston,  it  bears  a  rail  rate  of  only  720 
miles.  The  same  of  beef  and  cotton  and 
dairy  products,  and  even  fruit  from  the 
Middle  West. 

There  is  another  interesting  feature  to  the 
quickening  of  progress  among  Texas  ports — 
especially  Houston.  Look  at  the  map 
again !  Why  is  there  a  city  where  Winnipeg 
stands — on  the  muddy  flats  of  Red  river 
and  the  Assiniboine?  The  city  should  have 
been  up  at  Grand  Rapids,  where  lake  and 
river  way  would  have  given  access  to  1500 
miles  of  inland  territory;  but  it  isn't  at  Grand 
Rapids.  It  is  at  Winnipeg  on  muddy  flats. 
Why  is  there  a  city  where  Chicago  stands? 
The  site  was  a  swamp.  The  city  should 
have  been  up  at  "the  Soo."  Why  is  St.  Louis 
%  mighty  city?  The  river  below  its  solid 
les  is  dead  to  traffic,  barely  a  dozen 
ds  a  year  passing  up  and  down.    Why 
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shorter  haul  ihan  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
That  is  where  Texas  interest  in  Panama 
comes  in.  If  the  merchant  fleets  of  the  world 
are  passing  through  Panama,  won't  the  very 
volume  of  trafBc  available  at  Texas  ports 
attract  these  fleets  across  the  great  inland 
curve  of  the  Gulf?  And  if  the  merchant 
fleets  come  across  the  Gulf /or  cargo,  won't 
they  come  with  cargo?  Do  you  realize  what 
that  means?  It  means  that  the  great  com- 
mercial houses  of  New  York  and  Boston 
and  St.  Louis,  which  now  cater  to  Texas, 
must  have  branch  houses  in  Texas.  In  fact, 
the  dty  of  St.  Louis  never  wakened  up  to 
what  was  hiq)pemng  until  the  ports  of  Texas 
bad  already  su{qdantjed  St.  Louis  jobbing 
houses.  You  uk  a  St.  Louis  manufacturer 
what  has  given  his  dty  a  sudden  spurt  of 
interest  to  capture  fordgn  markets;  ami  he 
will  tell  V™'  f»p~HT  it  is  because  Houston 
and  ot*  ^  dties  got  his  trade 

away  ey  got  it  by  estab- 
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lishing  nearer  connection  with  seal>oard  than 
St.  Louis  possessed. 

Of  course,  the  new  trend  of  traffic  from 
north  to  south,  instead  of  west  to  east, 
will  necessitate  many  readjustments.  It 
means  new  terminals,  free  harbors,  cheap 
switching,  new  docks,  enonnous  fireproof 
steel  sheds  and  elevators;  such  as  they  have 
at  Montreal  where  loads  of  100,000  and 
300,000  bushels  of  grain  are  automatically 
handled  in  a  few  hours.  Grain  shipped  by 
sacking  entails  extra  expense  of  5c  to  8c 
per  bushel  in  handling.  The  change  in  the 
direction  of  continental  traffic  means,  too, 
an  entirely  new  game  of  chess  in  export 
rates.  From  Houston  to  Liverpool  is 
longer  than  from  New  York  to  Liverpool. 
Texas  ports  expect  and  have  t>cen  promised 
export  rates  to  overcome  this  differential. 

There  is  another  feature  to  this  "Why  is 
Houston?"  Cclilo  Canal  has  been  the  mak- 
ing of  Portland's  export  trafBc;  and  Canada 
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greatest  staples  of  the  Houston  district, 
such  varied  opportunities  await  the  scientific 
and  intensive  farmer  there  that  the  district 
has  become  known  as  the  main  winter 
truck-growing  section  of  the  country.  The 
',  country  around  Houston  is  the  natural 
home  of  the  planter,  the  farmer,  the  dairy- 
man, the  truck  and  fruit  grower.  The  soil 
and  climate  are  ideal  for  the  cultivation  of 
fancy  fruits  and  staples.  Truck  flourishes 
throughout  the  fall,  winter  and  early  spring 
months  and  brings  fancy  prices  in  northern 
markets.  The  early  production  of  all  truck 
gives  the  Texas  trucker  an  edge  over  bis 
northern  competitors  for  the  early  markets. 
And  with  alt  these  material  benefits, 
Houston  is  not  neglecting  the  Intellectual 
and  spiritual  side  of  life.  In  the  Rice 
Technical  Institute  she  has  one  of  the 
most  richly  endowed  educational  institu- 
tions in  America.  It  was  endowed  by 
William  Rice,  whose  tragic  murder  by 
his  valet  in  New  York  some  twelve  years 
ago  shocked  the  world.  His  fortune  was 
amassed  in  the  land  and  cattle  of  Texas; 
in  recognition  he  gave  the  Institute  muncd     q* 


after  him  the  seventh  richest  endowment 
in  America.  Rice  Institute  comes  next  to 
Yale  and  Cornell  in  security  against  want. 
The  Institute  opens  in  October;  and  the 
world  has  tjeen  literally  scoured  for  profes- 
sors. Specialists  from  Spain,  from  Paris, 
from  Naples,  from  Amsterdam,  from  Glas- 
gow, from  Japan,  from  London,  from 
Germany,  have  been  secured  for  courses  of 
lectures.  When  you  sec  the  names  of  Hugo 
de  Vries,  the  great  plant  genius,  and  Sir 
Wm.  Ramsay,  the  great  chemist,  down  for 
courses  of  lectures,  you  realize  what  this 
Institute  may  mean  to  Texas.  As  its  name 
implies,  it  is  a  technical  school.  Dr.  Edgar 
O'Dcll  Lovett  from  Princeton  is  the  director. 
The  municipal  auditorium,  which  seats  7000, 
will  be  used  for  the  opening. 

When  you  come  to  add  up  what  the 
natural  resources  yield  Texas  in  a  year,  you 
realize  what  one  member  of  the  chamber 
ot  commerce  said.  I  had  asked  him  when 
only  a  snail  percentage  of  Texas  land  was 
ocoqiled,  iriiy  the  state  didn't  go  in  for  the 
■ame  bit  pablktor  campaigns  that  have 
"  the  Northwest  to  every 


000,000  to  Si  5,000,000.  Manufaclures  total 
$60,000,000  per  year.  You  have  a  total  now 
of  almost  $400,000,000  yearly  from  natural 
resources;  and  you  have  not  taken  into 
acidunt  tnick-Ranlcn  products  and  poultry 
anil  h()Ks  and  hay;  nor  money  brought  in 
Ijy  si-iiUts. 

That  hrings  you  to  the  next  natural  step 
in  Ilouslon  development.    Something  more 


than  a  ship  canal  liuilt  up  Manchester. 
Somethinn  mure  than  wuttT  front  helped 
('hicaKi>  anil  Buffalo  and  CluvcliLmi.  Man- 
chi-sliT  liMims  are  fed  with  Tt-xas  fotton. 
The-  furniture  fa.torics  of  the  Middle  West 
usi-  lexiis  iumlier  Why  should  n.it  Houston 
spin  her  own  nitlcm  and  manufacture  her 
own  lumljiT  and  i;rind  her  own  wheat  and 
pack  hiT  own  beef  and  treat  her  own  rite? 


Why  Is  Houston?    A.  C.  Laut 
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that  by  $533  and  you  have  the  possible 
total  of  trade  in  manufactures.  What 
Houston  is  asliiog  herself  is  this:  Why 
should  she  not  keep  that  colossal  total  for 
her  own  state,  rather  than  pass  it  on  to 
Manchester  and  Massachusetts  P 

When  you  come  to  examine  the  net  re- 
turns to  the  producer,  you  begin  to  under- 
stand why  a  city  like  Houston  is  justified 
in  her  high  hopes  of  doubling  and  trebling 
her  prosperity  in  the  next  ten  years;  why  a 
man  like  Mr.  Hill  said  if  Houston  were  not 
a  second  Chicago  it  would  be  her  own 
fault.  About  twenty  years  ago,  land  went 
begging  in  Texas  at  fifty  cents  an  acre. 
Today,  rice  and  wheat  lands  run  in  value 
from  $30  to  S50  an  acre;  and  while  that  is 
not  high  compared  to  values  in  the  North 
and  Middle  West,  still  it  represents  an  in- 
crease of  from  500  to  thousands  per  cent. 

Take  the  rice  land  I  Averages  are,  of  course, 
pulled  down  by  exceptional  failures;  but  the 
moderately  good  rice  farmer  may  expect 
fifteen  bags  of  163  lbs.  to  the  acre,  of  which 
the  market  price  is  $i-75  to  $4.  Put  the 
price  at  $3.    It  costs  $ao  an  acre  to  farm 


rice;  for  the  flooding  is  more  extensive  than 

irrigating;  the  land  must  be  left  flooded. 
Still,  at  a  cost  of  $20  an  acre,  net  profits  of 
$20  an  acre  are  passible  and  freijuent.  Com- 
pare that  with  the  wheat  lands  of  the  North: 
30  bushels  an  acre  is  a  large  average.  While 
the  New  York  and  Chicago  price  runs  about 
$1,  the  Northwest  price  is  nearer  80c. 
Your  30-bushel  yield  represents  $24.  value; 
but  it  costs  between  $7  and  $8  to  produce 
the  wheat:  that  leaves  you  net  $16  to  $17. 

Or  take  cotton!  If  all  the  poor  cotton 
were  averaged  in  Texas,  it  would  run  about 
350  lbs.  to  the  acre;  or  it  all  the  best  cotton 
yields  were  averaged,  they  might  give  two 
bales  to  the  acre;  but  the  average  of  the 
usual  farm  would  be  nearer  a  bale  of  500 
lbs.  Cotton  has  not  sold  under  10c  for 
three  years,  and  has  sold  as  high  as  17c. 
At  10c  the  acre  yield  represents  $50.  De- 
duct the  cost  of  $33.  You  have  $17  profit, 
or  interest  on  a  valuation  of  $200.  Is  Texas 
wrong  in  anticipating  as  great  an  advance 
in  the  land  values  of  the  future  as  has  oc- 
curred in  the  past?  There  is  another  point 
in  the  matter  of  attracting  manufacturers. 


Look  at  ttw  niM). 
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It  is  the  cost  of  fuel.  Texas  has  enormous 
lignite  fields  and  enormous  oil  areas.  Lig- 
nite coal  can  be  bought  for  $1.50  a  ton,  oil 
at  from  80c  to  $1  per  bbl.  of  42  gallons. 
Manufacturers  count  2 J  bbls.  of  oil  equal 
to  one  ton  of  lignite. 

These,  then,  are  the  claims  on  which 
Houston  bases  her  high  hopes.  She  is  the 
farthest  inland  harl>or,  the  nearest  to  the 
western  producer.  She  is  the  gateway  to  an 
empire  larger  than  Oermany  and  France 
and  Spain.  The  Atlantic  gateway  cities 
have  populations  of  from  700,000  to  four 
millions,  with  all  the  prosperity  which  that 
implies.  Why  should  not  Houston  look 
forward  to  her  million  mark?  The  Pacific 
gateway  cities  have  populations  of  300,000 
and  600,000.  Has  not  Houston  as  vast  an 
empire  behind  her?  One  of  the  euphonious 
and  significant  phrases  you  hear  in  Houston 
is:  "Where  seventeen  railroads  meet  the 
sea."  Why  should  her  ship  channel  not 
do  for  her  what  the  Ship  Canal  has  done 
for  Manchester?  Houston^s  slogan,  "The 
Manchester  of  America!*'  is  no  idle  cry. 
Montreal,  placed  only  half  as  far  inland  as 
Houston,  only  half  as  near  the  western 
producer,  has  the  wealth  in  population  of 
half  a  million  people.     Why  not  Houston  ? 

As  an  additional  attraction  to  manu- 
facturers, Houston  points  to  her  Somers* 
System  of  taxation,  which  places  the  highest 
tax  on  unim proved  land.  Unimproved  land 
is  taxed  75%  of  its  value;  but  improvements 
are  taxed  only  25%  of  their  value.  City 
property  is  not  valued  on  a  hit-or-miss 
policy,  but  is  carefully  estimated  by  experts 
as  to  density  of  population,  number  of 
people  using  the  streets,  etc.;  and  the  lightly 
used  thoroughfares  are  not  forced  to  bear 
as  heavy  a  rate  as  the  ones  of  dense  traffic. 

Two  other  hopes  Houston  cherishes.  It 
is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that 
Mexico  will  be  do'  eloped  through  American 
capital.     Americai.  capital  is  now  pushing 


a  railroad  through  Mexico  by  way  of 
Houston.  Can  Houston  become  the  great 
Gulf  port  for  Mexico? 

Then,  Houston  has  another  ambition. 
Florida  is  the  playground  of  the  eastern 
states.  Why  not  Houston  and  her  allied 
dties — Galveston  and  San  Antonio,  the 
playground  of  the  Middle  West?  The  one 
offers  an  ideal  winter  climate.  Historic 
old  battle-ground  like  San  Jacinto — within 
motor  run  of  Houston — or  the  Alamo  of 
San  Antonio;  historic  missions  almost  as 
old  as  Florida's,  older  than  California's; 
sea  bathing;  a  system  of  interurban  car  lines 
— what  more  could  the  Texas  trio  of  cities 
offer  as  a  winter  resort  for  northern  people  ? 
And  of  late  there  has  sprung  up  a  system  of 
hotels  equal  to  any  in  the  tourist  resorts  of 
Florida.  Texas  as  a  winter  playground  is 
an  unexploited  field;  but  an  "Adirondack 
Murray"  T/ill  discover  the  possibilities  one 
of  these  days,  and  tell  the  world  about  it; 
and  Texas  will  become  the  Mecca  of  winter 
travelers. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  future  that 
Houston  pride  is  centered.  You  will  find 
that  the  present  looks  pretty  big  to  Houston 
I)eople.  And  why  shouldn't  it?  Their  city 
is  already  the  largest  inland  port  cotton 
market  in  the  world.  They  claim  more 
skyscrapers  of  six  stories  and  over,  up  to 
eighteen  stories,  than  any  other  city  of  equal 
population  (115,000).  The  South  has  no 
railroad  center  to  compare  with  them. 
Nor  any  city  to  compete  with  them  as  a 
convention  city  because  of  their  hotel 
facilities  and  their  new  municipal  auditor- 
ium. Then,  too,  these  people  are  awake  in 
government  as  in  business.  They  run  both 
alike.  Houston  was  the  second  city  to  adopt 
the  commission  form  of  city  government, 
using  a  mayor  and  four  commissioners  as 
city  directorate,  and  improving  on  the 
Galveston  form  so  that  the  Houston  form  is 
now  being  widely  tried  over  the  country. 


The  Peon 


By  Herman  Whitaker 

Author  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Tehuantepec;  The  Plakter 

ILLUSTRATED   BY  J.  A.  CAHILL 


'N  CENTAVO,  senorital  Un 
centavUo!  For  the  love  of  the 
saints,  a  little  cent !" 

Between  the  wild  brown 
mites  that  uttered  the  plea,  and 
the  pretty  tailored  girl  who  looked  down 
upon  them  from  the  rear  platform  of  a 
luxurious  private  car,  intervened  almost  the 
entire  scale  of  human  evolution.  To  a 
sympathetic  eye — such  as  her  own — the 
contrast  had  in  it  something  terrible,  for, 
just  as  dainty  feeding  and  the  careful 
nurture  of  a  good  heredity  had  produced  her, 
the  crown  and  flower  of  civilization,  so  abject 
misery  and  semi-starvation  had  stunted  and 
debased  in  them  a  naturally  low  type.  In 
spite  of  the  childish  softness  of  skin  and 
contours  that  diminished  the  effect,  their 
low  receding  foreheads,  small  craniums  and 
simian  facial  angles  all  proclaimed  a  not- 
too-distant  cousinship  with  the  higher  apes. 
They  swooped  like  small  brown  vultures 
upon  the  handful  of  coppers  the  girl  threw 
between  the  tracks.  But  when,  exclaiming 
her  pity,  she  jumped  down  to  establish  closer 
relations,  they  scurried  away  with  a  soft  rain 
of  nude  feet  to  continue  their  begging  from 
a  distance. 

"Un  centavo,  sefiorita !  Un  centavito !  For 
the  love  of  the  saints,  a  little  cent !" 

Poised  with  animal  shyness  for  further 
flight,  they  reiterated  in  the  desperation  of 
their  poverty  the  thin  wail  that,  despite  its 
febrile  weakness,  had  yet  sounded  the  doom 
of  the  corrupt  ring  around  Porfirio  Diaz, 
which  now  prophesied  with  its  miserable 
ignorance  the  fsulure  of  Madero,  the  Well- 
Meaning. 

To  cool  off  its  hot  brakes,  the  train  had 
paused  midway  of  the  hawk-drdings  that 
the  Mexican  Central  describes  in  falling 
from  the  shoulder  of  the  yolcano,  Ajuasco, 
into  the  old  dty  of  Cuemavaca  six  di<nuaiid 
feet  below.  Already  faint  qrfies  were  to  be 
seen  rising  out  of  a  splash  of  rose  in  a  wide 
valley    whose    sunburned    lead^M    were 


checked  with  the  vivid  green  of  com  and 
cane,  and  beyond  its  environs,  to  the  limit 
of  sight,  lay  other  valleys,  fertile  pools 
between  sterile  ranges  that  flowed  off  and 
away  into  the  distant  blue  of  the  sky. 
Slumbering  under  warm  silver  hazes,  the 
magniflcence  of  that  vast  land  had  been 
accentuated  by  the  fact  that  they  had  come 
steaming  out  upon  it  from  volcanic  ped- 
regales^  black  stony  places  whose  natural 
gloom  was  emphasized  by  overshadowing 
woods  of  pinon,  and  before  the  eruption  of 
tiny  beggars  from  th^  jungle  along  the 
tracks  diverted  her  gaze,  it  had  daim^  the 
girl's  rapt  attention. 

But  not  so  her  father.  A  Chicago  dothier, 
he  presented  in  his  stout  grizzled  person  the 
world's  eighth  wonder,  to  wit — the  astound- 
ing contrast  between  the  wealthy  American 
tourist  and  his  cultured  female  child.  Years 
of  close  attention  to  the  mail-order  business 
from  which  he  had  extracted  a  comfortable 
million  had  completely  weaned  him  from 
parent  nature,  and  while  his  daughter  pitied 
the  children  and  enthused  over  the  view, 
he  applied  his  sterner  energies  to  the  task 
of  igniting  a  piece  of  paper  on  the  hot 
brakes.  Under  his  apoplectic  puffings  it  had 
just  burst  into  flame  when  the  American 
conductor  touched  his  shoulder. 

"Look  at  that  fellow,  will  you?" 

His  scornful  finger  was  aimed  full  at  the 
back  of  one  of  half  a  dozen  peones  that 
were  lolling  nearby  on  a  pile  of  engine  wood. 
All  wore  the  sloppy  cottons  usual  in  the 
Mexican  tropics  and  carried  gay  zarapes 
folded  scarf-wise  across  their  shoulders,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  distinguish  the  con- 
ductor's selection  from  the  others  till  he 
chanced  to  turn.  Then  his  blue  eyes,  cop- 
pery hair  and  white  face  stood  out  in  start- 
ling contrast  against  the  backgroimd  of 
chocolate  visages. 

"A  half-caste?  No."  A  grimace  of  dis- 
gust contorted  the  conductor's  red  face. 
**Then  be  would  have  some  excuse.    He  b 
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full-blood  American,  Vm  sorry  to  say,  son 
of  a  locomotive  engineer  that  used  to  run  on 
this  line.  Years  ago,  the  old  man  ran  an 
Erie  *flier'  out  of  Buffalo.  But  he  was  one 
of  your  easy-goers  with  a  flexible  elbow, 
and  after  he  had  been  dragged,  one  night, 
fighting  drunk  out  of  his  cab,  he  came  down 
here.  For  this  continent,  you  know,  is 
shaped  like  a  cornucopia.  All  the  thieves, 
drunks  and  incompetents  get  squeezed  by 
natural  pressure  out  of  the  small  end.  His 
wife,  who  was  decent  New  England  folks, 
came  down  with  him,  but  she  died  when  the 
boy  still  lackcKi  a  month  or  two  of  five,  and 
after  that  his  raising  fell  to  their  housekeeper, 
a  Mexican  peofia.  And  she  wasn't  a  bad 
sort,  kept  him  neat  and  clean,  taught  him 
his  letters  in  Spanish.  But  being  Mex  she 
naturally  had  no  prejudices  against  her  own 
race,  and  up  to  the  time  the  old  man  went 
with  his  engine  over  a  five-hundred-foot  grade 
the  lad  ran  wild  with  a  raft  of  peon  kids. 

"He  was  about  thirteen  then,  and  out  of 
respect  for  their  own  race  more  than  his 
father,  the  railroad  boys  chip})ed  in  on  a 
monthly  subscriy)lion  to  board  and  school 
him  with  an  English  family  in  Mexico  City. 
But,  Lordy,  Hwas  no  use.  He  ran  away, 
again  and  again,  and  like  the  peon  he  is, 
always  came  back  here  to  his  pais.  By  the 
lime  he  was  sixteen,  I  had  come  to  work 
down  here,  and  though  all  the  fellows  that 
knew  him  swore  'twould  be  no  use,  I  got  him 
a  job  on  the  trains.  They  were  right,  t(M). 
In  three  years  he  ran  right  through  the  ser- 
vice, peanut  butcher,  brakey,  oiler,  fireman, 
trackman.  We  tried  him  at  ever>'thing  ami 
he  ran  through  them  all  to  the  same  finish — 
the  ])oot  of  the  man  al)ove  him.  Okl 
Charlie,  the  engineer  that's  pulling  us  tcxlay, 
booted  him  out  of  the  cab.  1  just  had  to 
kick  him  otT  the  cars.  He  w  as  so  consiirnrdly 
or'nary  that  even  Mike  Callahan,  the  road- 
master,  who  uster  be  his  father's  partit  ular 
friend,  shooed  him  otT  the  tracks.  And — it 
was  (jueer — in  all  that  time  I  don't  remember 
a  single  meal  that  he  ever  ate  with  us. 
Instead  of  hiking  up  to  the  railroad  hotel 
at  the  end  of  a  run,  he'd  sneak  off  to  eat  his 
friiolrs  and  roll  in  his  zarape  on  the  mud 
lloor  of  some  peon's  jacal,  and  we  could 
never  break  him  of  it."  With  a  second 
grimace  he  finished:  "I  uster  bank  some  on 
heredity  and  allow  that  no  man  of  our  race 
could  fall  to  a  peon's  level,  but  after  watch- 
ing him  for  the  last  five  years  Tm  setting  it 
all  to  conditions." 


While  the  other  talked,  the  clothier  had 
eyed  his  subject  with  coldest  disapproval. 
Now,  squaring  his  fat  shoulders,  he  laid 
down  the  law  with  the  ponderous  air  of  one 
who  has  fought  to  a  successful  issue  his  own 
batde  against  an  adverse  world.  ''Don't 
blame  heredity,  sir,  don't  blame  heredity. 
Upon  you  or  me  the  same  conditions  would 
have  had  no  effect.  It  is  simply  a  case  of 
natural  depra\ity,  natural  depravity.  How 
does  the  fellow  live?" 

**Live?"  The  conductor  shrugged.  "Dies 
sahc!  How  do  any  of  *em  live?  Begging, 
thie\ing,  the  slavery  of  some  poor  devil  of  a 
woman — it's  a  safe  bet  he's  got  one  out  there 
in  the  jungle.  Just  now  revoluting  pays  the 
best.  He  fought  with  Zapata  against  Diaz 
and  was  in  on  the  sack  of  Cuatla.  Now  that 
Diaz  has  gone,  he's  fighting  just  as  hard 
against  Madero.  It  is  said  that  he  was  con- 
cerned in  the  hold-up  of  a  train  on  the  Inter- 
Oceanic  the  other  day,  and  there's  a  price 
on  his  head." 

'*Yet  he  dares  to  show  up  here?"  The 
clothier  raised  shocked  brows. 

''Because  there  are  no  troops  on  the 
train.  If  a  single  rural  showed  up  at  a 
window,  you  wouldn't  be  able  to  see  a  peon 
out  of  that  lot  for  dust." 

Concluding,  the  conductor  had  uncon- 
sciously raised  his  voice,  and  the  girl — ^who 
had  returne<l  from  her  unsuccessful  pursuit 
of  the  children  in  time  to  hear  most  of  it — 
hastily  whispered  'H)h,  he  heard  you." 

*'I  don't  care  a  darn  if  he  did."  Irritated, 
no  doubt,  bv  the  memorv  of  his  former 
efforts  on  the  degenerate's  behalf,  he  raised 
his  voice  still  louder.  "He's  a  peon  I  Of  all 
the  lot,  he's  the  dirtiest,  lowest -lived  peon!" 

"But  he  had  no  chance"  she  pleaded. 
"A  |)oor  child,  left  to  grow  up  wild?" 

"Wild  enough"  he  grumbled,  and  the 
brakes  having  cooled,  he  raise<l  the  departing 
cry  '"V aminos!'' 

Across  on  the  woodpile,  the  degenerate 
had  pulled  a  short  knife  from  the  folds  of 
his  zarape.  His  blue  eyes  glowed  in  his 
dull  weak  face  with  a  sickly  gleam,  and  while 
staring  at  the  conductor  he  kept  jabbing 
the  woodpile  with  a  movement  sickening  as 
it  was  significant.  He  coukl  not  hear  the 
girl's  whispered  pleadings,  but  he  did  catch 
her  troubled  glance,  and  suddenly  ceasing 
his  ugly  pastime  he  turned  his  back,  resumed 
his  indolent  lollings. 

Wlien  the  train  slid  off  downhill  he  did 
not  look  around.    Neither  did  he  take  part. 


in  the  sudden  burst  of  chatter  amun){  his 
companions.  Kven  when  one  of  ihem  passed 
a  scurrilous  jest  on  the  girl,  he  diil  nol  reply. 
Slipping  down  on  the  other  side,  he  vanished 
in  the  jungle. 

Two  weeks  later  the  private  car  still 
stood  on  the  Cuemavaca  side-track,  for 
hanng  found  a  hotel  where  he  could  dine 
without  actual  pain  on  Ainerican-cnokc<l 
lood,  the  dotbicr  was  quite  content  to  lounge 


under  its  porlales  while  his  daughter  flitted 
hither  and  thither  and  went  from  one  es- 
thetic rave  into  another  over  the  beauty  of 
the  place,  fortes'  house,  old  Joseph  Burda's 
garden,  the  rainbow  streets  of  massive 
adobes,  the  black-greens  of  time  that  slaine<l 
the  golden  cathedral,  the  thirty  old  churches 
and  forty  clear  brown  streams  that  issued, 
purring,  from  as  many  ci>ol  liarranfas.  lastly 
the  purple  hills  that  bound  all  in,  indivi<lu- 
ally    and     collectively    furnished     a     new 
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enthusiasm;  yet,  over  and  above  the  scenic 
interests,  her  naive  love  of  the  brown  life, 
the  naughty  urchins,  sweet-faced  mothers 
and  pretty  children  that  returned  her  smile 
from  within  shadowy  doorways,  told  that 
under  her  astonishing  culture  she  remained 
very  much  of  a  woman. 

Entranced  by  the  warmth  and  color  of  it 
all,  she  l^egged  every  morning  to  stay  just 
one  day  more,  and  as  her  girl's  ignorance  of 
the  real  danger  that  inhered  in  the  rumored 
massing  of  the  Zapatistas  in  the  hills  was 
complemented  by  the  clothier's  racial  scorn 
for  all  things  Mexican,  he  readily  consented. 
While,  as  aforesaid,  she  flitted  like  a  pretty 
humming-bird  from  beauty  to  beauty,  he 
held  forth  under  the  portales  to  elderly 
tourists  like  himself  on  the  general  incom- 
petence of  that  portion  of  the  Mexican  public 
that  was  passing  in  the  plaza  under  their 
eyes.  In  his  high  contempt  he  "pished"  and 
also  "tushed"  the  very  idea  of  personal 
danger;  was  not  disturbed  when,  one  morn- 
ing, a  scattering  feu-de-joie  announced  a 
national  holiday  and  sent  the  people  shriek- 
ing^  through  the  streets  with  cries  of  "Zapata 
is  coming !"  He  even  rebuked  the  nervous- 
ness of  a  fellow-countryman. 

"Nonsense,  my  dear  sir,  there  is  no  dan- 
ger. I  brought  with  me  letters  from  our 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Mexican  authori- 
ties. Though  these  fellows  may  cut  each 
other's  throats,  they  stand  in  wholesome 
respect  of  Uncle  Sam.  There  is  nothing 
to  fear,  nothing  to  fear." 

On  the  afternoon  that  saw  the  car 
coupled,  at  last,  to  a  mixed  troop  and 
passenger  train  for  return  to  Mexico  City, 
he  maintained  with  obstinacy  that  was 
sul>limc  in  its  utter  lack  of  imagination  the 
same  viewpoint  against  the  warnings  of  the 
conductor — the  very  man,  by  the  way,  with 
whom  they  had  come  down. 

"A  rabl)le  of  peones,  sir"  he  replied  to  the 
argument  that  the  presence  of  trcTpps  on 
board  would  inN-ite  rather  than  repel  attack 
by  the  rebels.  *'What  could  they  do  against 
regular  soldiers?  In  any  case,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  their  quarrels.  They 
will  not  bother  us." 

Even  when,  halfway  up  the  mountain, 
the  train  came  to  a  stop  and  the  jungle  on 
each  side  belched  sudden  rifle  fire,  he  re- 
tained the  calm  of  his  colossal  conceit. 
"Do  not  be  afraid"  he  reassured  the  girl. 
**There  is  nothing  to  fear." 

Lastly — so  far  as  he  was  concerned — 


when  wild-eyed  tatterdemalions  presently 
began  to  stream  in  at  both  ends  of  the  car, 
his  manner  was  governed  by  irritation  at 
their  evident  stupidity  rather  than  fright. 
"We  are  Americans"  he  pompously 
addressed  them.  "Both  our  government 
and  your  own  authorities — "  just  then  an 
impatriotic  and  altogether  irreverent  bullet 
splashed  in  the  very  center  of  his  white 
waistcoat  and  he  prompdy  subsided  with 
a  grunt. 

In  death,  too,  did  he  remain  unconvinced; 
for  as  he  slid  from  his  seat  to  the  floor  his 
face  exhibited  the  same  expression  of 
scandalized  surprise  that  he  kept  in  stock 
for  unfortunate  drunmiers  who  had  to  re- 
port the  raids  of  unscrupulous  rivals  u{>on 
the  territory  of  the  house.  For  one  second 
it  appealed  to  the  roof  against  the  outrage, 
for  the  next  it  was  hidden  by  the  arms  of 
his  daughter,  who  threw  herself  screaming 
upon  him. 

It  was  well,  too,  that  she  did.  Other- 
wise she  would  not  have  missed  the  stick- 
ing of  the  conductor  and  negro  porter  after 
the  former's  purring  automatic  had  sep- 
arated three  rebels  forever  from  their  lives. 
Also,  she  was  missed,  in  turn,  by  a  volley 
that  winnowed  the  space  above  her  and 
removed  the  glass  from  the  window  as 
neatly  as  though  it  had  been  done  by  a 
glazier's  knife.  When,  a  minute  later, 
she  was  lifted  to  her  feet  by  the  rebel 
leader,  a  huge  black  cJmrro,  she  was  sorry 
that  she  had  not  remained  standing.  Bul- 
lets were  preferable  to  the  fire  of  half  a 
hundred  pairs  of  savage  eyes.  But,  for- 
tunately, a  half  company  of  soldiers  in  a 
front  car  made  a  sortie  just  then,  and  leav- 
ing a  man  on  guard  at  each  door  the  leader 
hurried  with  the  others  away. 

Because,  moreover,  of  a  pronounced 
aversion  on  the  part  of  the  troops  to  the 
idea  of  extermination  as  propounded  by 
their  enemies  in  the  jungle,  she  gained  a 
long  respite.  With  desperate  courage  alto- 
gether foreign  to  her  idea  of  Mexican  sol- 
diery, they  returned  the  belching  Mauser 
fire  that  sieved  the  coaches  through  and 
through  as  though  they  had  been  stage 
properties  built  of  cotton.  As  long  as  a 
man  was  left  to  pump  a  cartridge  into  a 
gun  they  returned  it,  and  when  finally  tlu* 
rebels  pK)ured  into  the  cars  and  began 
dispatch  the  wounded,  more  than  one  fr 
his  slayer  along  with  a  swift  upwanl 
of  a  bayonet. 


Until  aroused  from  her  grief  for  the  dead 
to  living  terror  for  herself  by  the  silence 
that  followed  the  firing,  the  girl  had  crouched 
on  the  floor  beside  her  father.  Rising 
then,  she  looked  out  through  the  broken 
window  upon  a  familiar  scene,  for  the  am- 
bush had  been  laid  at  the  exact  spot  where 
the  train  had  stopped  to  cool  its  brakes  two 
weeks  ago.  Up  in  her  nostrils  floated 
the  same  strong  smell  of  rosin  and  sawdust 
from  the  long  woodpiles.  But  in  place  of 
the  indolent  peones  she  had  seen  lounging 
upon  it,  a  dozen  dead  soldiers  lay  in  maimed 
attitudes  between  it  and  the  train. 

Above  the  din  of  the  battle  had  risen  an 
occasional  woman's  shriek,  and  now,  while 
she  looked,  there  came  pouring  out  of  a 
third  class  car  a  stream  of  peonas.  As 
they  approached,  the  girl  noted  that  many 
were  pretty  in  their  own  dark  way,  and  with 
sudden  instinctive  wisdom  she  pitied  them 
for  it.  Some  were  crying,  others  threw 
up  hands  in  gestures  of  distress.  But 
though  the  distended  pupils  of  all  betrayed 
their  terror,  no  one  of  them  was  frightened 
out  of  her  simple  conception  of  duty. 
Breaking  off  green  branches,  they  laid 
them  in  the  form  of  a  cross  upon  the  sol- 
diers' bodies.  Some  knelt  beside  them  in 
prayer.  Yet  such  was  the  abject  humility 
iwed  in  their  ses  by  ages  of  violence,  at  a 
touch  on  the  shoulder  from  some  rebel 
they  rose  at  once  and  stood,  meekly  obe- 

mt  to  the  new  man  that  had  been  dealt 
.  in  the  red  shuffle  of  war.     Shocked 


and  revolted  by  such  animal  detachment, 
the  girl  looked  away  and  so  found  herself 
gazing  directly  down  upon  a  white  man. 

For  a  moment  she  failed  to  recognize 
him,  was  aware  only  of  the  American  face 
and  the  flash  of  hope  it  shed  upon  her  de- 
spair. Then  as  a  vivid  mental  picture  of 
him  jabbing  his  knife  into  the  woodpile 
rose  in  her  mind,  she  pulled  hastily  away 
from  the  window — whereby  she  missed  the 
flash  of  surprise  that  lightened  for  a  moment 
his  dull  heavy  face.  When  his  voice  rose  in 
talk  with  one  of  her  guards  she  was  certain 
and  felt  thankful  that  he  had  not  seen  her. 

"  'Tis  the  pig's  luck  I  am  in."  The 
guard  began  it.  "To  be  set  here  to  nurse 
Tuerta's  sweetheart  while  the  others  take 
their  pick  of  the  loot." 

"And  like  the  pig,  you  squeal  before  the 
killing.  Rest  easy,  hombre.  The  loot  is 
to  be  gathered  for  fair  distribution  in  one 
great  pile." 

"And  the  women?" 

"Will  go  by  lot  to  them  that  lack  wives." 

"The  little  Americana  also?"  When  the 
other  shook  his  head,  he  ran  on  with  a 
greasy  chuckle:  "Trust  Tuerta,  the  fox, 
for  that.  But  'tis  not  fair,  hombre.  Was 
it  not  thy  bullet  that  plumped  into  the  fat 
back  of  the  engineer  just  as  he  was  throw- 
ing the  lever  to  back  downhill?  But  for 
thee  nothing  could  have  stopped  the  train 
from  sliding  out  of  our  hands.  Both  by 
rhyme  and  reason  shtf  should  go  to  thee 
that  art  an  Americano  like  herself." 
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Not  understanding  Spanish,  the  girl 
missed  it  all,  but  had  she  happened  to  peep 
just  then  she  would  have  seen  a  second 
lighting  of  the  dull  face.  At  the  words 
**an  Americano  like  herself"  the  man  looked 
down  to  hide  a  sudden  flush.  But'  when 
he  spoke  it  was  with  the  same  calm. 

"My  bullet,  hombrc,  paid  for  itself  in 
the  wiping  out  of  an  old  score.  There 
was  another  that  I  would  have  settled  in 
the  same  coin,  but  as  it  is  already  done, 
there  remains  nothing  but  to  make  sure 
of  the  rcceii)t.     The  conductor,  he  is  here?" 

She  felt  the  car  vibrate  under  his  weight 
and,  entering,  he  stcKxi  looking  down  on 
the  conductor  as  he  lay,  twisted  across  the 
Inxly  of  the  porter.  Though  he  did  not 
even  glance  her  way,  somehow  she  felt 
that  the  words  were  intended  for  her  when 
he  l;egan  to  speak  in  Knglish  with  the  slow 
articulation  of  an   unfamiliar  speech. 

'*  'A  peon',  you  said.  *The  dirtiest  of  the 
lot.'  Better  to  be  a  peon  alive  than  a 
gringo  dead." 

Just  as  he  fmished,  a  babble  of  excited 
Spanish  rose  outside,  and  spuming  the 
IxMly  heavily  with  his  foot  he  turned  to 
meet  the  great  charro  and  his  ragged  follow- 
ing. They  streame<l  into  the  car,  a  greasy 
tide  of  soile<l  mantas  topped  with  a  froth 
of  wild  evil  eyes  ami  sweating  chocolate 
facTs.  The  girl  shrank  with  fearful  loath- 
ing into  the  corner  of  her  seat,  but  in  their 
simple  delight  over  the  luxurious  fittings  the 
rebels  gave  her  little  notice.  The  aluminum 
kitchen  ware,  betiding,  hangings,  cushions, 
they  stripped  the  car  from  end  to  end, 
wrenching  even  the  great  bronze  lamps 
off  the  wall. 

( )nly  the  white  peon  t(M)k  no  part  in  the 
looting.  IVrchinl  on  the  back  of  a  seat, 
he  leil  in  the  fire  of  coarse  jests  that  tlew 
around  her  unconscious  head,  and  skilled 
as  ihe  Mexican  is  at  such  work,  there  was 
no  innuendo  too  l)a(i  for  him  to  cap  it. 
Not  understanding,  she  tiH)k  comfort  out 
of  his  presence.  lndei*d,  when  the  car 
was  linally  stripjKHl  and  he  slid  from  his 
perch  to  follow  the  charro  out,  she  rose  and 
kH>kiHl  full  in  his  face.  But  her  eyes 
dropptxl  as  (juickly,  for,  grinning,  he  passeii 
on  ami  out. 

The  charro,  who  witnessed  the  repulse, 

bn>ke  out  in  hoarse  laughter,  and  moving 

l>ack   to   the  window   she   saw   that   they 

■s  still  laughing  as  they  went  along  the 

s.    The  aftemiH)n  had  been  well  for- 


ward when  they  left  Cuemavaca  and  dusk 
was  now  wrapping  the  mountain  in  a  thick 
brown  veil,  but  the  rebels  had  lit  a  great 
bonfire  opposite  the  baggage  car  and  when 
the  degenerate  paused  to  fasten  the  lace 
of  his  guaracha  halfway  along  the  train,  she 
saw  him  in  black  silhouette  against  the  red 
glare.  Until  the  others  reached  the  fire, 
he  lingered.  Then,  after  a  swift  look 
around,  he  dived  under  the  train  and  shot 
into  the  jungle  on  the  other  side. 

Quite  illogically,  his  disappearance  caused 
her  a  sudden  feeling  of  loneliness.  Through 
the  glass  doors  she  could  see  the  shadowy 
figures  of  the  guards,  but  that  brought  her 
no  comfort,  and  as  the  dusk  deepened  her 
nervous  fright  increased.  Leaning  out  of 
the  window  she  watched  with  growing  ap- 
prehension the  rebels  around  the  fire. 

To  an  eye  less  anxious,  the  scene  would 
have  appeared  wonderfully  picturesque 
in  its  likeness  to  a  stage-setting  of  brigands 
in  camp.  As  the  dusk  thickened,  the  great 
bonfire  brightly  lit  the  encircling  jungle 
and  threw  a  \'i\'id  calcium  over  wild  dark 
faces.  Also,  in  its  red  laundry,  tattered 
manta  took  on  its  original  whiteness. 
After  the  firing  ceast^d,  dozens  of  low-caste 
peonas  had  flocked  in  from  a  nearby  village 
with  meat  and  drink  for  sale  or  exchange, 
and  while  feeding  the  rebels  they  hailed 
with  shrieks  of  childish  delight  the  humors 
of  the  distribution.  Oblivious  of  the  trag- 
edy that  lurked  in  the  dark  train,  they 
vented  their  glee  in  wild  yells  when  one 
dark  woman  donned  a  white  ball  dress 
that  she  had  purchased  with  a  bottle  of 
milk.  Recognizing  it  as  one  of  her  own, 
the  girl  was  moved  in  spite  of  her  fears  to 
smile. 

The  next  instant,  however,  she  pulled 
away  from  the  window  and  sal  in  the  dark- 
ness, sick  with  terror.  For  even  her 
strange  ear  recognized  the  signilicance  of 
the  cry  that  rose  around  the  lire.  "'La 
Amrrkatia!     Bring  her  out!" 

Fortunately  it  was  only  the  whim  of  a 
moment.  But  if  slitled  at  cmce  by  some 
new  humor,  it  yet  served  to  force  in  upon 
her  a  sense  of  her  imminent  peril.  Realiz- 
ing that  it  increasal  in  ratio  with  the  de- 
crease of  the  liH>t,  she  peeped  at  intervals 
and  was  UH>king  out  for  the  twentieth  tiine 
when  a  rumble  of  voices  at  the  rear  rf 
car  caused  her  again  to  draw  swii 

**5i,  antigo,  'tis  weary  waiting 
the  dark  while  the  others  play  at  ti 


le  great  boiifl™  hrlghtl; 


wild  dark  facn 


The  guard  spoke,  and  though  she  did 
not  understand  his  words  or  the  answer, 
she  recognized  the  second  voice.  "Hueno, 
hombre!  but  now  'tis  over.  Tuerta  has 
sent  me  to  relieve  thy  guard.  (Jo  for  thy 
share  of  the  spoil." 

Came  a  shuffle  of  sandals  under  ihe 
window,  then  the  door  swung  quicily  and 
a  tense  whisper  issued  out  of  the  darkness, 
"Hurry,  missl  They  will  find  out  as  soon 
as  he  gains  the  fire!" 

In  obedience  to  the  same  instinct  that 
had  instigated  her  previous  mute  appeal, 
she  started  toward  him.  "But  my  father?" 
She   stopped.     "I    cannot   leave    him." 


"They  can  hurt  him  no  more.  Tomor- 
row the  rurales  will  come  down  from  Tres 
Marias.    Come !" 

His  stress  on  the  "him"  was  emphasized 
by  a  sudden  yelling.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  hailed  the  discovery  of  a  case  of  liquor 
among  the  loot,  but  interpreting  it  by  her 
own  fears,  she  ran  out  and  leaped  down 
beside  him  on  the  dark  side  of  the  train. 

"This  way."     He  grasped  her  hand. 

She  shuddered,  for  his  hand,  sticky  with 
sweat,  raised  again  in  her  nostrils  the 
smell  of  fresh  blood  that  had  hung  heavy 
in  the  car.  But  she  did  not  try  to  with- 
draw and,  pulling  her  after  him,  he  div«d. 
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into  the  jungle.  Here,  as  ever}^'here  on 
the  volcano's  sides,  the  tangled  growths 
overlaid  lava  ped regal.  But  when  she  be- 
gan to  trip  and  stumble,  he  picked  her  up 
in  his  arms  and  moved  with  the  sure 
stealth  of  a  pacing  cat  along  a  path  that 
she  could  not  even  see. 

"It  is  only  for  a  minute"  he  answered 
her  protest.  Indcc»d,  almost  as  he  said 
it  they  emerged  on  a  small  glade  where 
the  moon,  that  had  just  topped  the  trees, 
pointed  a  while  finger  at  a  horse  tied  on 
the  other  side. 

*'I  could  only  get  one"  he  explained, 
lifting  her  on.  "Tuerta  has  all  the  others 
under  guard."  Leading  the  beast  along 
a  second  dark  path  he  added:  **\Ve 
shall  soon  come  out  on  the  old  stage  road 
that  runs  between  Cuemavaca  and  Mexico 
City." 

In  still  another  minute  it  opened  out  be- 
fore them,  the  old  road  along  which  Cortes 
led  the  concjuered  trills  of  the  ticrra 
caliente  to  attack  Montezuma  in  his  strong- 
hold, over  which  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
passed  journeying  down  to  his  summer 
villa  at  C^uemavaca.  As  the  horse's  hoofs 
struck  on  its  stony  reaches  a  furious  yell- 
ing rose  in  their  rear. 

"We  have  ten  minutes'  lead."  He 
pricked  the  horse  with  his  knife. 

"But — ^}'ou — cannot — ^keep — up?"  It  was 
jerked  out  of  her  by  the  animal's  sud- 
den trot. 

"I  can  l>eat  you — easily — going  uphill." 

That  it  was  no  idle  boast,  she  soon  found. 
Encumbered  with  a  double  belt  of  cart- 
ridges he  yet  ran  with  Indian  ease  on  a 
long  lope  that  kept  the  horse  at  its  best. 
Though  the  road  climbed  a  thousand  feet 
in  the  first  mile,  he  breathed  easily  at  the 
end,  and  the  sweat  was  running  from  the 
beast  before  a  drop  showed  on  him.  Look- 
ing down  on  him  spurring  the  animal  for- 
ward with  small  pricks  of  his  knife,  the 
girl  felt,  through  her  fear,  a  thrill  of  won- 
der and  admiration. 

Fast  as  they  climbed,  the  moon  had 
risen  still  faster,  and  as,  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  later,  they  scurried  with  the  road 
around  a  high  cliff,  they  sighted  on  the 
reaches  far  beneath  a  chain  of  black  dots. 
Sudden  flashes  and  scattering  reports 
told  that  they  also  had  been  seen,  but  the 
degenerate  greeted  the  one  bullet  that 
whined  high  over  their  heads  with  an  ex- 
clamatipQ  of  cgntempt. 


''Over 

For  the  next  mile,  dark  pifton  woods 
protected  them  from  further  fire,  then, 
suddenly  emerging,  the  road  scrambled 
desperately  up  a  bare  straight  canj'on  to  a 
wide  bleak  plain  on  the  mountain's  shoul- 
der. Though  the  man  was  still  running 
easily,  the  last  gruelling  climb  almost  fin- 
ished the  beast.  One  lather  from  head 
to  foot,  it  balked  twice  in  the  last  himdred 
yards  and  shambled  over  the  summit  only 
a  few  yards  ahead  of  a  second  flight  of 
bullets  from  the  edge  of  the  wood. 

"Their  horses  must  be  even  worse." 
He  spoke  while  unfastening  the  Mauser 
rifle  that  swung  at  her  saddle  bow.  "It 
is  only  three  miles  to  the  rural  camp  at 
Tres  Marias  and  he'll  recover  his  wind  on 
the  wav.     Ride  on." 

"But  you — are  coming  too?" 

Under  his  sombrero  the  running  sweat 
drowned  out  the  ghost  of  a  grin.  "There 
is  nothing  the  rurales  would  like  betteij 
than  to  have  the  spending  of  the  (w^  hun- 
dred pesos  that  are  on  my  head." 

"But  surely  they  will  not  harm  you — 
now?" 

"After  helping  to  kill  forty  more  of  their 
men?" 

"But  these  others?  They  will  kill  you 
too?" 

"Both  of  us,  if  you  don't  hurry."  WhQe 
sliding  cartridges  one  after  the  other  into 
the  magazine,  he  impatiently  added: 
"Ever}'  second  you  delay  is  going  to  make 
it  so  much  the  worse  for  me.  If  you  will 
onlv  ride  on,  I  can  hold  them  back  till 
you  gain  a  safe  lead,  then  escape  myself 
into  the  hills.  Don*t  stop  for  thanks." 
He  drew  back  from  her  fluttering  hands. 
"Xor  is  there  any  need.  I'm  doing  this 
for  myself.     Now,  go !" 

He  jabbed  the  horse,  speaking,  so  she 
had  to  comply,  and  as  the  sudden  start 
upset  her  balance,  some  little  time  passed 
before  she  was  able  to  look  around.  To 
her  surprise,  he  had  vanished.  The  plain 
lay,  still  ami  solitary  under  the  moonlight, 
with  not  a  thing  moving  between  her  and 
the  flanks  of  the  old  crater  half  a  mile 
awav.  Seized  with  a  sudden  recurrence 
of  her  fright,  she  lashed  the  horse  with 
the  switch  he  h*'*  'dven  her  and  galloped 
on. 

From  the  huge  boulder  at 

the  .side  of  tdhed  her  go- 

without  pai  for  m  sa3ring 
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of  his  saddle,  the  others  turned  and  raced 
back  into  the  woods.  From  under  cover 
their  shouts  and  threatening  yells  rose  to 
the  hill,  and  as  he  caught  the  word  "gringo" 
coupled  with  frightful  execrations,  his  face 
contorted  in  a  fierce  grin. 

"From  the  gringo,  take  this !"  Muttering 
it,  he  turned  loose  his  rifle,  searching  the 
edge  of  the  woods  with  swift  shots. 

A  cry  of  pain,  swift  scurrying  of  hoofs, 
told  of  further  execution,  then  silence  en- 
sued. But  though  for  some  minutes  not 
even  the  rustle  of  a  leaf  broke  the  hush,  he 
was  not  deceived.  The  moon  shed  a  dew 
of  light  all  over  the  bare  sides  of  the  canyon 
so  that  every  rock  and  pebble  stood  out 
above  their  shadows.  But  he  knew,  just 
as  surely  as  though  he  saw  them,  of  the 
sharpshooters  that  were  crawling  up  on 
his  flanks  behind  each  ridge.  Back  of 
the  treeless  plains  offered  neither  cover 
nor  chance  of  escape;  another  five 
minutes  would  see  him  henmied  in.  But 
also  he  knew  that  the  girl  would  have 
gained  a  safe  lead,  and  with  a  sort  of  grim 
content  he  lay  looking  out  over  the  dim 
vista  of  mountain  and  plain. 

Six   thousand   feet  below  him,   beyond 


the  volcano's  black  skirts,  a  cluster  of 
electric  stars  marked  Cuemavaca.  But 
other  than  this,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
vast  dim  scape  to  suggest  the  presence  of 
man,  much  less  the  violence  and  rapine, 
immeasurable  cruelty,  that  lay  hidden 
under  the  soft  dark  cloak  of  the  night. 
Undouljtedly  the  hush  and  peace  of  the 
moonlight  helped  to  free  in  his  warped 
nature  some  germ  of  nobility  that,  under 
different  conditions,  would  have  developed 
and  produced  the  finest  fruitage  of  manhood ; 
for  presently  the  hard  steel  glint  faded 
from  his  eyes,  his  set  scow^l  dissolved  in 
weariness  that  was  almost  pain. 

And  now  he  did  a  curious  thing.  Heed- 
less of  the  scrape  and  rattle  of  stones  that 
betrayed  the  climbing  of  the  wild  beasts, 
his  enemies,  behind  the  ridge,  he  rose, 
and  leaning  upon  his  rifle  stood  looking 
out  over  the  valley.  For  perhaps  two 
minutes  he  so  remained,  lost  in  deep 
thought.  Then,  as  a  sharp  shot  rang  out, 
he  collapsed  backward  over  the  boulder, 
his  face  turned  up  to  the  moon.  In  the 
white  light  it  showed  washed  clean  of  its 
dissipation,  quiet  and  innocent  as  that  of  a 
sleeping  child. 


The  Beggar  and  the  Stranger 


By  Lillian  H.  S.  Bailey 


"The  beggar  and  the  stranger  are  from  Zeus" 

Great  Homer  said,  three  thousand  years  ago, 
And  still  today  the  royal  sign  we  know, 
Nor  coldly  turn  away  with  vain  excuse 
Or  with  a  churl's  impatience  and  abuse; 

But  him  who  comes  with  falt'ring  step  and  slow 
We  gladly  serve,  our  brotherhood  to  show, 
While  swift  sweet  pleasure  sets  our  heartstrings  loose. 

The  weary  sad-eyed  stranger  does  not  know 

That  Zeus  has  sent  him  on  an  errand  kind. 
The  human  bond  to  foster  and  rebind. 

So  that  love's  precious  balm  will  ever  flow 

To  stir  the  tenderness  that  might  have  died 
Within  the  still  and  sumptuous  house  of  pride. 


Hany  JurelJ ,  bronco-twliter  tc 


By  Dane  Coolidge 


To  the  litrralurt  ef  the  Cau--hoy's  country,  Dane  Coolidge  is  adding  malniat  which  ixlhrrt- 
sutt  of  thirltrn  years'  inttUigenl  and  sytn pathetic  study  of  Iht  Wat.  First  as  a  naluralisl.gathfr- 
inf  sfiecimrni,  and  then  as  a  phetagrafher,  getting  pictures  of  tht  cattle  country,  Mr.  i'oolidfe 
finally  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  coivpuncher'i  region.  In  the  upper  Cherryrou-  range, 
en  the  San  Carlos  Indian  reservation,  in  the  ■u.-ildesi  section  of  Arisona,  he  found  the  last  stand 
of  the  IV ild  and  IV only.  The  follou-ing  brief  study  of  cou-hoy  songs  and  singers,  and  the  arcom- 
panying  picture',  represent  miles  nf  adventurous  travel  and  years  of  tactful  friend-making  among 
a  gentry  almost  as  inaccessihle  as  their  rugged  domain. 


IT  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  the  cow-boy  of 
the  plains  is  passing  away.  His  obituary 
has  l)ecn  written  a  good  many  times  and 
he  is  not  dead  yet— but  he  is  passing 
away.  Like  the  Indian  and  the  Mexican 
he  has  had  to  move  on,  for  behind  the  cow- 
hoy  comes  the  "nestcr,"  the  "boomer"  and 
the  farmer.  The  American  people  are 
moving  west  today  like  a  flock  of  sandhill 
cranes  that  drift  across  a  feeding-ground, 
the  leaders  always  in  good  pickings  and  the 
discontented  ones  behind  constantly  rising 
up  and  flying  to  the  front.  First  ii  was 
Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory;  then  as  the 
rush  of  agriculturists  pressed  on  they  opened 
up  the  Panhandle  in  Texas.  That  was 
when  the  cow-boy  began  to  move  in  a  hurry, 
and  he  has  been  moving  ever  since. 

In  the  da^  of  the  old  Chisholm  trail,  when 
■^         — T»  driviag  cattle  to  Wyoming  and 


Montana  and  the  Dakotas,  the  cow-iinys 
found  an  outlet  to  the  north;  but  the  sheep 
and  the  farmers  rooted  them  out  up  there 
and  they  scattered  to  the  winds.  In  Altwrla, 
in  Mexico,  in  the  Argentine  and  South 
America,  there  these  restless  sons  of  Texas 
may  be  found,  still  "riding  on  a  horse  and 
looking  at  a  cow,"  for  tha^is  all  they  know. 
But  certainly  no  man  would  ever  have 
dreamed  that  the  high,  barren  plains  of 
southeast  .Arizona  and  New  Mexico  would 
ever  spring  up  to  windmills — and  yet  they 
have,  a  most  astounding  crop,  and  harb- 
wire  fences  to  boot ! 

That  puis  a  finish  to  the  cow-boy.  When 
the  fences  go  up,  all  a  cow-puncher  needs  is 
a  hammer  and  a  sack  of  staples.  So  he  is 
on  his  way,  the  last  of  the  men  on  horseback 
— the  cavaliers,  the  cabalUros — for  like  the 
knights  and  warriors  of  old  he  would  rather 
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wander  to  the  world's  end  than  demean 
himself  by  common  labor.  Some  there  are 
who  marry  "nester  girls''  and  settle  down 
on  a  quarter-section,  but  the  young  blood 
presses  on  and  on — and  soon  they  will  be 
gone  forever. 

Not  that  the  breed  is  d>ing  out.  There 
will  always  be  cow-boys  in  Arizona — good 
cow-boys,  men  who  can  rope  and  ride  with 
the  best — but  they  will  be  found  in  twos  and 
threes,  up  in  the  high  mountains  and  out  on 
the  unclaimed  desert,  and  they  will  forget 
the  old-time  songs.  There  will  be  no  big 
round-ups,  no  long  drives,  no  day-herding, 
no  night-guards,  when  a  man  sings  all  the 
songs  he  knows  to  pass  the  time  away. 
Then  the  last  of  the  cow-boys'  wonderful 
songs  will  be  forgotten — even  as  they  are 
half  forgotten  now — and  the  ballads  of  the 
prairie  will  give  way  to  rag-time  and  the 
phonograph. 

It  is  a  popular  belief  that  rag-time  music 
is  native  to  America — the  first  budding  forth 
of  our  latent  spirit  of  song — and  as  such 
entitled  to  our  indulgence.  But  I  am  in- 
formed that  it  originated  in  Hungaria,  was 
brought  back  from  Vienna  by  an  aspiring 
student  of  music  and  finally,  as  the  aspi- 
rations failed,  debased  to  the  common  uses 
of  the  coon  song.  Be  that  as  it  may,  rag- 
time is  not  the  first,  for  we  have  it  on  the 
best  authority  that  the  music  and  often  the 
very  words  of  cow-boy  songs  are  a  heritage 
from  our  old  English  past;  and  that  as  they 
exist  today  they  are  the  truest  and  most 
characteristic  expression  of  native  American 
music.  To  trace  them  to  their  sources  would 
be  to  follow  the  stream  of  American  settle- 
ment back  to  the  country  byA\'ays  of  England 
and  Scotland  and  Wales;  and  even  there 
there  would  be  no  record  but  memory  and 
word  of  mouth.  It  is  a  subtie  thing,  to  trace 
the  windings  of  a  song;  but  however  rough 
and  crude  the  frontier  ballad  may  seem  to 
us  now,  we  may  rest  assured  that  it  was  dear 
to  our  fathers'  hearts — otherwise  it  would 
have  been  lost  long  ago. 

But  times  have  changed  now,  and  old 
things  are  forgotten.  I  was  at  a  big  round- 
up this  spring  in  the  Sulphur  Springs  valley, 
in  southeast  Arizona.  Twenty- five  cow-boys 
had  their  beds  on  the  C.  C.  C.  wagon  and 
practically  every  man  of  them  was  from 
Texas,  the  home  of  cow-boy  songs,  yet  the 
only  time  they  hummed  was  "Casey  Jones." 
Casey  Jones,  as  near  as  I  could  gather,  was 
a  heroic  engineer  who  at  the  time  of  the 


great  forest  fires  in  19 lo  had  run  his  engine 
through  the  flames  and  saved  several  hun- 
dred lives.  But  if  Casey  could  hear  the 
Arizona  words  to  the  song  that  made  him 
famous  he  would  reach  for  the  fireman's  ax, 
for  a  frontier  troubadour  over  in  New  Mex- 
ico has  perverted  the  tune  to  baser  uses  and 
besmirched  the  fair  name  of  Jones.  There 
were  two  hundred  verses  to  this  parody  on 
**Casey  Jones,"  each  reputed  to  be  fouler 
than  the  last,  and  there  were  men  who  knew 
them  all.  Not  with  our  outfit,  of  course — 
but  saloon  singers  around  the  towns. 

Here,  at  first  sight,  is  a  sad  picture  of  the 
degeneracy  of  modem  times,  but  if  we  look 
again  we  will  see  in  it  the  counterpart  of  a 
process  which  has  been  going  on  for  ages — 
the  development  of  a  ballad.  Also  it  may 
teach  us  not  to  scorn  the  beautiful  music 
which  often  goes  with  ribald  songs.  A 
ballad  changes  a  hundred  and  a  thousand 
times;  no  two  men  sing  it  alike  and  it  changes 
from  pathos  to  parody  and  back  again,  imtil 
some  man  in  a  moment  of  inspiration  sets  it 
in  a  form  that  endures  for  centuries.  So 
the  old  Scotch  song,  Barbara  Allan,  crossed 
the  border  into  England,  crossed  the  ocean 
to  America,  and  then  on,  through  Virginia, 
through  Kentucky,  through  Texas,  until  at 
last  I  got  it  from  a  cow-boy  in  far-off  Arizona. 
To  hear  that  song  in  Arizona  was  like  finding 
an  English  hedge-rose  by  the  banks  of  a 
desert  stream;  yet  the  man  who  sang  it  had 
no  knowledge  of  its  antiquity,  nor  that  the 
last  two  verses,  as  he  sung  it,  were  from 
another  ballad,  equally  old,  added  by  some 
tender-hearted  minstrel  to  give  it  a  happy 
ending. 

Here  it  is,  the  same  song  which  Pepys  in 
his  Diary  of  the  year  1665  says  he  heard  Mrs. 
Knipp,  the  actress,  sing  at  Lord  Brounker's, 
"her  little  Scotch  song  of  Barbary  Allan," 
and  adds  that  he  was  "in  perfect  pleasiire  to 
hear  her  sing  it." 

BARBRA  ALLEN 

Words  written  down  by  Harrj*  Jarrell 

It  was  earlv  in  the  month  of  Mav 
When  all  the  buds  were  swelling, 
Sweet  William  on  his  death-bed  lay 
For  the  love  of  Barbra  Allen. 

He  sent  a  servant  unto  the  town, 
Where  Barbra  had  a  dwelling: 
"My  master  is  sick,  and  he  sends  for  you, 
If  your  name  be  Barbra  Allen." 


Cow  Boy  Songs:    Dane  Coolidge 


Slowly,  Riowly  she  rose  up. 
For  she  haml  to  deny  him ; 
But  all  she  <iai<)  when  she  got  there: 
"Voting  man,  1  think  you're  liyin);." 

"Oh,  yea,  I  am  sick  an'l  mighty  siik, 
Anil  [leath  with  me  in  ilealing; 
Hut  none  the  lietler  will  1  ever  l>e~ 
I'll  nci-cr  get  Barlira  Allen." 

"Well.  lio  you  rcniemlicr  tlw  other  iliiy 
When  we  »-ere  M  the  tHwrn. 
ViiU  <lrunk  a  toikst  tu  the  k<lies  :l)I  ;ir<)unil 
An<l  you  slighted  nurbm  Allen." 

He  turned  his  {Kile  Uut  to  ihe  uiiM. 
He  turneii  liis  K-i.k  u[K>n  her; 
H.'  Iiid  ndicu  to  the  la<lie»  all  amuml 
And  a<lieu  to  Itarbra  Allen. 

She  hailn'l  fpil  more  than  a  mile  from  town 
When  she  hcani  Ihe  death  liclls  lowling; 
And  every  tow)  9eemc<l  more  like  to  mourn 
Ilanl-bearted  Harbra  Allen, 

She  looked  east  and  she  looked  west 
She  seen  the  corpse  a-roming; 
She  said;  "Lay  down  the  riay-eold  coriise 
Anil  let  me  look  upon  him." 


And  I'll  die  for  hin 


An'i  I'll  clie  for  him  ir 


They  grrw  Ihcir  leiiglh,  they  gn'w  their  slrcnKlh, 
L'ntil  ihey  toulil  cntw  mo  higher; 
And  al  length  they  I'leit  the  true  love's  knot 
The  rose-liud  and  the  brier. 

The  last  Iwo  verses  are  from  "Lonl 
IvOvel,"  an  English  ballad  of  the  same 
period,  in  which  they  read  as  follows: 

Urly  Nancy  was  laid  in  St.  I'ancras  .hurrh. 

I.ord  Ixivel  was  laid  in  the  >  liuir: 
And  out  of  her  liosom  therr  RTW  a  ivil  rose, 

And  oul  of  her  1o\'er's  a  brier. 
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They  grew  and  they  grew,  to  the  church  steeple  too 
And  then  they  could  grow  no  higher; 

So  there  they  entwined  in  a  true  lover's  knot, 
For  all  true  lovers  to  admire. 

As  they  do  not  bury  people  in  the  choirs 
of  churches  in  Texas,  **mire"  had  been  sub- 
stituted for  *'choir"  in  order  to  make  sense 
and  rhyme,  if  not  poetry;  but  rather  than 
spoil  a  beautiful  song,  sunji;  as  it  was  to  the 
true  tune  of  the  old  Knglish  ballad,  I  have 
changed  it  back  to  the  original.  The  song 
as  found  in  Arizona  is  an  exotic  and  an 
accident,  but  it  serves  to  prove  beyond  dis- 
pute the  origin  and  anticjuity  of  cow-boy 
songs.  There  is  another  song  with  a  histor>', 
a  song  which  shows  in  its  many  verses  the 
native  poetry  of  the  cow-boy  and  yet  carries 
in  its  music  the  memories  of  other  days. 
Many  a  puncher  has  sung  it  beneath  the 
stars  and  adde<l  a  prayer  for  himself,  only  to 
be  buried  at  last  on  the  lone  prairie. 

TIIK  LOXK  PRAIRIK 

From  the  version  of  \V.  K.  ll.iwks 

**C>h  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  i)rairie,'* 
These  words  came  low  and  mournfully 
From  the  pallid  lips  of  a  youth  who  lay 
On  his  djnng  lx?d  at  the  break  of  day. 

He  had  wasted  and  pined  till  o'er  his  brow 
Death's  shadows  were  gathering  ciuickly  now, 
And  he  thought  of  home  as  the  end  drew  nigh 
As  the  cow-l)oys  gathered  to  see  him  die. 

*'Oh  bur)'  me  not  on  the  lone  ]>rairie 
Where  the  wild  coyotes  will  howl  o'er  me, 
In  a  narrow  grave  just  six  by  three, 
Oh  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie. 


(( 


It  matters  not,  so  I've  heard  it  said. 
Where  the  IkkJv  lies  when  the  soul  has  fled; 
Yet  grant,  oh  grant,  this  wish  to  mc. 
And  bur>-  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie. 


"I  had  always  hoped  to  be  laid  when  I  died 
In  the  old  churchyard  on  the  green  hillside, 
By  my  father's  grave  there  let  mine  Ix? 
And  bur>'  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie. 

"Oh  bur>'  me  where  a  mother's  prayer 
And  a  sister's  tear  may  mingle  there; 
Where  my  friends  may  come  an«l  weep  o'er  me. 
Oh  bur}'  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie. 

"Oh  burv  me  not — "  but  his  voice  failed  there 
And  we  took  no  heed  of  his  dying  prawr. 
In  a  narrow  grave  just  six  by  three 
We  buried  him  there  on  the  lone  prairie. 


Chorus 

Oh  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie 

Where  the  >*ild  coyote  will  howl  o'er  me. 

Where  the  rattlesnakes  hiss  and  the  wind  blows 

free. 
Oh  bury  mc  not  on  the  lone  prairie. 

This  is  one  of  the  best-known  and  best- 
loved  of  cow-boy  songs,  having  many  other 
verses  and  variants,  but  the  music  is  from 
an  old  English  sea-song  which  begins: 

"(3h  bury  me  not  in  the  deep,  deep  sea," 
hence  the  reason  for  prairie  being  pro- 
nounced "prai-rre." 

Next  to  The  Lone  Prairie  in  popularity, 
and  probably  of  a  much  earlier  origin,  is 
that  g(Kxl  old  Texas  song,  The D3dng Ranger. 
Of  all  the  people  in  America  there  is  no 
breed  so  pure  strain  and  distinct  as  the 
Texan s.  In  fact  they  are  almost  a  race  by 
themselves  and  prol)ably  the  best  represen- 
tatives of  the  old  Viking  and  Saxon  stock  to 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  world.  The 
Texans  are  the  picked  fighting  men  of 
America.  They  are  the  sons  of  the  pioneers 
who  whii)i)ed  the  Mexicans  when  one  man 
st(XMl  against  a  hundred,  and  the  blood  has 
not  been  thinned  by  foreign  immigration. 
It  is  from  Texas  that  nearly  all  our  cow-boy 
songs  and  ballads  come,  for  in  the  isolation 
of  her  backwo(xls  and  prairies  the  traditions 
of  Old  England  have  never  died  and  her 
adventurous  sons  have  kept  beyond  their 
time  the  dreams  of  old-world  chivalry. 

In  1838,  when  Texas  was  a  new-bom 
republic  and  the  Indians  and  Mexicans 
harried  all  her  borders,  the  Texas  Rangers 
wxTe  organized  to  put  fear  into  every  hostile 
heart.  Inhere  has  never  been  a  finer  vigi- 
lante organization  in  the  history  of  American 
commiinities,  and  the  rapid  improvement 
of  conditions  in  early  Texas,  the  opening  of 
the  way  for  the  successful  colonization  and 
development  of  that  vast  territory  is  largely 
attributable  to  this  aggressive  border  police. 
The  rangers  were  picked  men,  generally 
from  the  far  frontier,  and  they  held  it 
a  j)oint  of  honor  never  to  turn  their  back  to 
save  their  life.  In  The  Dying  Ranger  more 
than  in  any  other  song  w-e  find  the  spirit  of 
those  early  days,  and  so  long  has  it  been 
sung  that  it  has  come  to  be  a  part  of  the 
religion  of  every  true  Texan.  From  the 
allusion  to  palmettos  it  seems  probable  that 
the  scene  of  the  song  was  either  in  eastern 
Texas,  where  the  rangers  fought  the  Cheio- 
kees  and  Comanches  in  the  early  forties,  or 
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in  Mexico,  where  Iwo  regiments  of  Temis 
Rangers  drove  everything  before  them  In 
1S46. 

THE  DYING  RANGER 


tbex  *ra  idljr  waichlns  the  mtkj  berd  gniB  Ihmt  cow-bova  iI»b  ova 
Up  spoke  the  dying  ranger,  "Boys,  do  ni 


Words  H 


n  down  by  Jem  Fean 


m  Closing  Ihe  dark  ri 
free. 


B  countiy  that  U 


The  sun  was  settjng  in  the  west  and  fcU  with 

a  lingering  ray 
Through  thebranchesofafoicstwhereawounded 

ranger  lay; 
In  the  shade  of  a  pabnetto,  'rteath  the  (ununer's 

sultry  sity, 
Far  away  from  his  home  in  Texas  tbej  laid  him 

down  to  die. 

A  group  had  gatiiered  round  him,  his  comradei 

in  the  &ght, 
The  lean  rolled  down  eai^h  manly  cheek  as  be 

bade  his  last  good  night. 
One  tried  and  true  companion  was  kneeling  by 

To  stop  his  life-blood  Sowing,  but  all  in  v^n  be 
tried. 

d  Hipdih  he  saw  it  was  in  vain, 
4  oompaiiion'B  cheek  tbetean 


"Diaw  nearer  to  me,  comrades,  and  listen  lo  what 

I  am  going  to  tell  a  slory  as  my  spiiil  hastes  away; 
Way  back  in  northwestTeias,  that  good  old  Lone 

SUr  Stale, 
There  b  one  who  for  my  coming  with  an  anzioua 

heart  will  wail. 

"A  liltle  girl,  my  sister,  my  only  joy  and  pride, 
I've  k>ved  her  since  her  childhood  for  I've  bad  no 

orte  beside; 
I've  loved  her  as  a  brother  and  with  a  brother's 


"Our  country  was  invaded,  they  called  (or  vohin- 
She  threw  her  arms  about  me  and  bursting  Into 

Saying,  'Go,  my  darling  brother,  drive  the  tiaitm* 

from  our  shore. 
My  heart  may  need  your  prcMnce,  but  our  coonlry 

needs  you  more  1' 
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on  his  legs,  an  old  Spanish  breed  reputed  to 
be  great  broncos. 

ZEBRA  DUN 

Words  written  down  by  Sam  Roberts 

The  wagon  was  camped  on  the  head  at  the  Cimarron, 

When  a  stranger  dropped  in  and  stopped  to  augur 

Such  an  educated  fellow,  his  talk  )usl  come  in  herds, 
He  astonished  all  the  punchers  with  hia  jaw-bitaliing 

We  asked  him  if  he'd  had  hii  breakfast  and  he 

hadn't  had  a  sniS 
So  we  opened  up  the  chuck-box  and  bid  him  help 

himself. 
He  helped  himself  to  lieefaleak,  a  biscuit  and  some 

And  tlien  began  to  talk  about  the  foreign  kings  and 

H«  talked  about  the  Spanish  war  and  fighting  on 

Ihesea 
With  guns  as  big  as  beef-steers  and  ramrods  big 

He  spoke  about  old  Dewey,  that  lighting  lon-of-a 


He  kept  on  talking  till  he  made  the  boys  all  sick; 
And  tliey  tried  to  figure  up  some  way  to  play  a  trick. 
He  said  he'd  lost  his  job  up  close  lo  Santa  Fe, 
And  was  cutting  across  the  country  to  strike  the 

7  Ds. 

Didn't  say  what  was  tlie  matter,  but  some  trouble 

with  tiie  boss 
And  wanted  lo  know  if  he  could  borrow  a  fresh,  fat 

saddle  horse. 
That  tickled  all  the  boys,  they  laughed  down   in 

thejr  sleeves, 
We  told  him  he  could  have  one  as  fresh  and  fat  as 

he  pleased. 

Sliorty  grabbed  the  lasso  and  roped  old  Zebra  Dun, 
Turned  him  over  lo  the  stranger  and  stepped  back 

Old  Dun  he  was  a  rocky  outlaw  that  had  grown  to 

awful  wiki, 
Hccouldpawthe  white  out  of  lUc  moon  fora  quarter 

Old  Dunny  stood  quite  gentle  as  if  he  didn't  know 
That  the  stranger  had  him  saddled  and  was  finng 

When  the  stranger  hit  the  saddle,  old  Dunny  quit 

(he  earth. 
Traveled  up  towards  the  moon  for  everything  he 

was  worth. 


By  John  Fleming  Wilson 

AM:lur  u/ Gii.^a  Rxincakkitioh  Aoehcy;  Thi  Land  Cumiu 


TOM  ALLAN,  deep-sea  diver, 
withheld  his  card  a  moment  to 
glance  up  at  the  captain,  just 
coming  down  from  the  bridge. 
"How's  it  look  outside?"  he 
inquired. 

Mason  unclasped  his  oilskins  and  shook 
his  head.  "Thick.  From  the  swell  on  the 
Columbia  bar  I  guess  we'll  run  into  it  off 
Blanco.  I'm  going  to  turn  in.  You  boys 
go  ahead  with  your  game." 

Allan  dropped  hb  card  and  murmured 
"My  trick."  He  looked  up  again  to  say 
"Hear  the  submarine  bell  on  the  light-ship?" 
The  captain  of  the  Rose  City  nodded. 
"We're  eight  miles  off  and  I  can  still  hear  it. 
Great  invention,  that!"  He  kicked  off  his 
boots  and  lay  down  on  the  lounge. 

Allan  gathered  in  his  trick  and  shook  his 
head.  "Every  new  thing  breeds  something 
else  new"  he  remarked.  "Hear  about  that 
strange  bell  down  off  Point  LobosP" 

MaWi   nodded.     "Yes.     Funny  thing, 

that.     Nelson  on   the  Beaver  reported  it, 

't  be?   There's  no  bell  there,  of  course." 

w  leaned  back.    "Didn't  you  hear  it, 

:  Rose  City's  commander  glanced  at  us 
xically.    "I  heard  something  last 


March.  Came  plain  on  the  starboard  side 
as  we  were  crossing  the  entrance  to  Carmel 
bay.  Sounded  like  a  bell.  But  there's 
no  bell  there." 

The  steamer  plunged  heavily  and  the 
wash  of  spray  rattled  at  the  lattice.  The 
whistling  tube  whirred  and  Mason  jumped 
for  it.  "All  right"  we  heard  him  say  after 
listening  a  minute.  "Call  me  in  an  hour." 
He  went  back  to  the  lounge  and  remarked 
from  its  recess  "We've  lost  the  light-ship's 
beU." 

"I  wonder  who  lost  that  bell  off  Point 
Lobos?"  Allan  said  evenly.  "I  know  who 
found  it." 

"Found  it!"  I  echoed.  "Then  there 
was  a  bell." 

Allan  threw  down  bis  cards  and  scored 
the  game.  Mason's  eyelids  dosed.  I  re- 
peated my  words:    "Then  there  was  a  bell?" 

The  diver  stared  at  me  through  eyes 
bloodshot  from  working  under  heavy  pres- 
sures. To  a  deep  roll  of  the  ship  the  cards 
slid  to  the  deck  from  the  fwlished  table,  to 
lie  there  unheeded.  "I  suppose  there  was 
a  bell"  Allan  answered  slowly.  "Modern 
appliances  don't  lie.  If  you  hear  a  bell 
through  the  receivers  in  the  wheel-house, 
that  means  there  must  be  a  bell  somewhere 
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ijnguig  under  the  ocean,  even  if  no  such  bell 
is  in  the  books.  And  this  bell  I  heard  my- 
self.   It  was  really  a  tragedy!" 

"What  was  it?"    I  demanded. 

Allan  lowered  his  hoarse  tones  to  say 
"Why  did  he  do  it?" 

"Who?"  I  insisted. 

"Monkton,  Captain  Monkton  who  used 
to  be  master  of  the  Corotuulo.  It  was  just  a 
month  ago."    He  stopped  and  sighed. 

"Go  on  I"    I  muttered. 

Two  months  ago,  continued  Allan, 
Captain  Monkton  came  into  our  offices  in 
San  Francisco  and  insisted  on  seeing  me  on 
private  business.  Did  you  ever  know  him? 
A  small,  austere  chap  with  side  whiskers 
and  the  manner  of  a  school-teacher.  "Mum- 
my" Monkton,  they  used  to  call  him  along 
this  coast — dried-up  old  fossil  who  lived 
Uke  a  recluse  ashore  and  never  left  the  bridge 
when  he  was  at  sea.  Hard  on  his  officers. 
Martinet  for  discipline.  There  was  a  story 
about  that  he  had  never  spoken  to  a  woman 
passenger.  Anyway,  he  was  a  sour  old 
fellow.  And  be  came  into  my  office  with 
his  light  tread  and  his  thin  face  and  sat 
right  down  and  said  "I  have  her^  a  report 
that  a  strange  bell  has  been  heard  down 
the  coast " 

"  What  kmd  of  a  bell  ?"   I  asked  him. 

"A  submarine  bell"  he  said,  without 
winking.    "There  is  none  there." 

Now  I  had  already  had  occasion  to  in- 
vestigate this  submarine  bell  invention  and  I 
knew  what  it  was — two  telephone  trans- 
mitters down  by  the  keel  of  a  ship,  on  either 
side,  connected  by  wires  to  a  regular  receiver 
in  the  pilot-house.  Every  passenger  vessel 
is  supposed  to  be  rigged  this  way,  and  all 
the  light-ships  are  rigged  with  the  sending 
apparatus,'  which  consists  of  a  fifty-pound 
beU  lowered  below  the  line  of  the  keel  and 
with  a  clapper  worked  by  compressed  air. 
They  all  ring  special  signals,  so  that  when 
you  catch  the  clang  in  your  telephone  on  a 
thick  night,  you  can  tell  not  only  what 
direction  it  is  from  you,  but  what  vessel  it  is 
that  is  warning  you.  So  I  asked  Captain 
Monkton  what  signal  this  bell  rang.  He 
brushed  his  side  whiskers  nervously  and 
looked  me  in  the  eye.  "No  signal  at  all; 
irregular." 

"Have  you  heard  it?"  I  demanded. 

"I  have"  said  the  old  boy.  "I  have  no 
command  at  present,  but  I  went  down  with 
Captain    MacFarland    last   week    and    I 


heard  it,  sir,  through   the  port   receiver, 
quite  plain." 

"I'm  a  deep-sea  diver  and  not  a  navigator 
at  present"  I  reminded  him.  ''What  do 
you  want  of  me?" 

I  saw  the  old  boy's  hand  shake  across  his 
lips.    "I  want  you  to  find  it"  he  said. 

I  fancy  I  stared  at  him  pretty  hard,  for  he 
wiped  his  mouth  again.  "I  don't  get  you" 
I  told  him. 

He  pulled  a  chart  out  of  his  pocket, 
spread  it  out  and  showed  me  a  little  cross 
marked  opposite  Point  Lobos.  ''That  is 
the  position  in  which  I  heard  it"  he  said  in 
his  severe  voice.  "It  lies  inshore  of  that. 
We  were  at  that  instant  six  and  three- 
quarters  miles  off  the  point.  You  are  a 
deep-sea  diver.    You  can  find  it." 

I  reached  over  and  drew  a  semi-cirde 
inshore  of  his  cross.  "Do  you  expect  me  to 
toddle  over  twenty-five  square  miles  of  sea 
bottom  to  hunt  for  a  lost  bell?  And  in  from 
three  to  thirty  fathoms  of  water?  Captain, 
I  have  a  living  to  make." 

He  seemed  flurried  by  this.  But  he  came 
back  at  me.  "How  much  would  you 
charge?" 

"Do  you  realize  that  thirty  fathoms  of 
water  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  and 
that  only  one  diver  ever  reached  that  depth 
alive?" 

"But  it  may  be  in  shallower  water**  he 
insisted.    "And  I  will  pay  you  well." 

I  thought  it  over,  my  eyes  fixed  on  the 
chart.  Finally  I  agreed.  "But  I'm  not 
going  to  take  my  own  tug  down  there"  I 
told  him.  "There's  a  diving  boat  and  outfit 
at  Monterey,  which  they  use  for  getting 
abalones  for  the  cannery.  If  I  can  hire 
that,  ril  do  your  job — or  try  to." 

"When  can  you  start?"  he  asked,  staring 
at  me  like  a  man  in  a  dream. 

"Next  week"  I  told  him. 

So  we  made  a  bargain,  and  old  Monkton 
went  out,  his  chart  in  his  pocket,  his  hand 
at  his  lips.  And  he  was  back  every  blessed 
day  to  see  how  my  preparations  were  getting 
on.  When  I  told  him  I  had  hir^  the 
Monterey  diWng  outfit  and  we  could  be 
away  the  next  afternoon,  he  nodded  coldly- 
and  remarked  that  he  would  meet  me  at  .  ^j| 
the  train.  ^^* 

We  arrived  in  Monterey,  hunted  up 
diving-boat,  found  out  that  it  had  a  tniL 
crew  of  Japs,  hired  a  launch  to  take 
around  to  Point  Lobos  and  arranged  to 
forth  at  daylight  next  morning.    Monkt 
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me  in,  put  on  my  heaviest  lead  shoes  and 
one-hundred-pound  shoulder  weights.  Just 
as  I  crawled  over  the  side  to  stand  on  the 
ladder  so  that  they  could  screw  the  helmet 
on,  Monkton  stooped  over  me.  "Allan," 
he  whispered  in  a  thin  kind  of  whistle,  "be 
sure  you  look  well." 

That  was  all  he  said.  The  helmet  was 
on,  the  face-glass  screwed  home  and  the 
hiss  of  the  air  escaping  through  the  valve 
by  my  ear  assured  me  that  all  was  tight. 
The  man  tending  the  life-line  about  my 
waist  patted  my  helmet  and  I  slipped  away 
into  the  clear  water.  I  was  going  down  in 
ten  fathoms  and  as  the  line  paid  out  slowly 
I  had  occasion  to  notice  that  the  light  grew 
dimmer  very  slowly.  "I'll  have  light  to  see 
by  on  the  bottom"  I  thought  to  myself. 

When  I  at  last  reached  a  rock  that  stood 
up  out  of  the  bluish-gray  darkness  I  sat 
down  to  rest.  The  life-line  coiled  down 
beside  me  and  I  jerked  it  once  to  say  that 
all  was  well.  Then  I  realized  the  greatness 
of  my  task. 

From  every  side  I  could  see  the  vague 
shadows  of  rocks.  The  one  I  sat  on  gave 
down  into  invisible  depths.  Not  six  feet 
away  another  spread  in  weedy  perspective. 
And  I  was  hunting  a  bell  across  these  almost 
impassable  miles!  Before  I  started  on  my 
way  I  carefully  noticed  one  thing:  a  heavy 
wash  ran  between  these  rocks,  a  kind  of 
submarine  current  here,  an  under-sea  ebb 
and  flow  there.  I  rose  to  my  feet  and  was 
caught  by  a  surge;  it  swung  me  across  to  the 
table  of  another  rock  where  I  clutched  at 
weeds  for  a  hand-hold  till  the  force  of  the 
water  subsided.     A  nice  place  for  a  diver ! 

I  worked  around  all  afternoon,  gradually 
getting  into  the  shoaler  water  on  a  reef. 
I  found  nothing. 

That  night  we  slept  on  the  boat  as  best 
we  could  and  next  morning  I  went  down 
again.  I  had  been  on  the  bottom  almost  an 
hour  when  I  heard  a  subdued  sound,  a  sort 
of  ringing.  It  seemed  to  come  from  sea- 
ward, so  far  as  I  could  make  out.  I  sat 
down  and  waited  for  its  repetition.  It 
reached  my  ear  again — a  vague,  wavering 
tone,  as  from  a  bell  struck  long  before  and 
now  dying  into  silence.  I  was  in  four 
fathoms  at  the  time  and  by  the  shadow 
the  sun  cast  I  got  my  direction.  I  signaled 
to  be  hauled  up. 

I  rested  on  the  ladder  for  a  few  minutes 
and  had  a  smoke.  I  saw  Monkton  sitting 
*      -uid  the  pump,  calm  and  austere,  his 


gray  whiskers  brushing  the  collar  of  his 
neat  black  coat.  He  asked  me  no  questions 
when  I  directed  the  men  to  work  the  boat 
farther  out.  He  merely  sat  there,  as  if 
listening. 

When  I  reached  the  bottom  this  time  I 
saw  that  I  was  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  I 
stood  there  a  moment,  and  from  the  depths 
rose  to  me  the  unmistakable  clang  of  a  bell. 
I  stared  down  for  minutes,  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  but  could  make  out  nothing  in  that 
darkness  that  rolled  below  me  like  dense 
green  smoke.  Then  once  more  I  heard  it — 
twice.  And  the  sea  above  me  seemed  to  echo 
with  it,  as  if  the  weight  that  encompassed 
me  were  growing  hea\'ier,  to  the  resonance 
of  a  huge  invisible  gong,  as  if  the  immense 
mass  of  the  ocean  were  settling  with  a  faint 
and  tremulous  reverberation.  I  must  have 
signaled  furiously  for  they  pulled  me  up  so 
fast  that  I  nearly  burst  my  ear-drums. 

Once  on  deck  I  cautioned  the  crew  to  keep 
the  boat  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same 
position  while  I  sounded  with  the  lead.  I 
caught  the  shoal  first  at  seven  fathoms, 
then  the  lead  slipped  away  till  it  marked 
twenty  fathoms — one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet.  I  called  the  depth  aloud  and  Monkton 
came  along  the  tilting  deck  and  stood  by 
me,  staring  downward.  "Have  you  found 
it?"  he  muttered. 

"I  think  so"  I  answered.  "But  I  have  no 
notion  of  going  down  in  that  depth  of  water !" 

The  old  boy  took  me  by  the  arm.  I  felt 
the  hard  clutch  of  his  fingers  through  the 
heavy  canvas  of  my  suit.  "But  you  must!" 
he  said  in  a  thin  voice.    "I  must  know!" 

Something  in  his  tone,  in  his  austere  and 
excellent  manner,  in  the  steady  pressure  of 
his  hand  on  my  arm,  brought  me  to  acquiesce 
in  his  decision.  For  an  instant  I  forgot  the 
panic  that  had  taken  me;  it  was  swallowed 
up  in  an  immense  curiosity.  I  felt  that  I 
had  to  solve  that  mystery,  even  if  I  never 
reached  the  air  again  to  tell  it.  I  called  the 
Jap  who  looked  after  the  life-line  to  my  side 
'and  made  him  promise  not  on  any  account 
to  allow  my  line  to  get  slack,  and  to  stop 
lowering  me  away  when  I  signaled  him  to 
hold  me.  Once  more  they  screwed  on  my 
helmet  and  face-plate  and  I  dropped  over- 
side. 

It  seemed  hours  that  I  went  down  through 
the  cold  water  while  the  light  faded  and  the 
pressure  on  my  suit  grew  heavier.  Then  I 
knew  by  the  slacking  tautness  of  my  life- 
line that  I  was  ceasing  to  go  down,  that  I 
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was  hovering,  balanced  in  that  terrific 
pressure,  equipoised  between  the  invisible 
depths  and  the  surface  far  above  me.  I 
felt  the  blood  drumming  in  my  ears,  swal- 
lowed furiously,  choked,  was  taken  with 
that  sudden  and  paralyzing  fear  of  death 
which  comes  when  your  lungs  fail  to  nourish 
you.  Then  my  head  cleared.  And  a  bell 
tolled  softly  from  the  darkness. 

.1  strained  my  eyes  into  the  gloom.  I 
suppose  I  was  still  going  down,  inch  by 
inch,  for  suddenly  something  grew  like  a 
shadow  in  front  of  me,  rose  out  of  the  great 
profundity  as  though  a  vast  monster  were 
slowly  rising  to  the  upper  waters.  My  out- 
stretched hand  touched  a  hard  and  resisting 
surface,  a  surface  covered  with  weeds,  with 
shells.  And  as  I  felt  that  surface  slipping 
away  above  my  head  the  bell  tolled  once 
more,  as  if  from  the  inside  of  this  great  mass. 
I  laughed  hysterically.  I  was  being  lowered 
down  the  wall  of  a  ship,  of  a  wreck.  I 
signaled.  A  slight  current  of  water  swung 
me  gently  along  this  great  dark  mass.  My 
groping  hands  felt  the  greasy  fronds  of  sea- 
weed. Then  I  was  swung  into  slightly 
dearer  space  and  hung  there,  in  the  grasp 
of  the  wash,  staring  at  a  board  tilted  above 
what  I  instantly  decided  must  be  the  upper 
works  of  the  vessel.  I  grasped  this  and  it 
came  away  in  my  hands  as  the  current 
ceased  and  I  swung  gently  back  under  the 
great  bulk.    I  signaled  to  be  hauled  up. 

Five  minutes  later  I  was  on  the  over-side 
ladder  with  the  Japs  dragging  at  me  to  get 
me  aboard.  I  was  like  a  dead  man.  They 
hauled  me  to  the  deck  and  I  lay  there  while 
they  unscrewed  the  helmet.  Then  I  felt 
some  one  tearing  at  what  I  held  in  my  hand. 
I  looked  up  and  saw  Monkton  trying  to  take 
the  !)oanl  away  from  me.  I  shook  my  head 
and  sat  up.  I  stared  at  the  piece  of  wood 
myself.  I  saw  the  rusted  irons  that  had  held 
it  in  its  place,  the  great  shells  that  clung  to  it, 
the  bearded  wee<ls  that  sprung  from  its 
substance.  I  heanl  Monkton  muttering 
"It  is  the  name  i)oar(l  of  a  ship!" 

Of  course  I  was  all  right  in  a  moment 
and  between  us  we  scraped  off  the  shells 
and  growth.  Then  we  saw  that  it  was  really 
a  name  board,  with  letters  deeply  carved 
in  it.  We  laid  it  down  on  the  little  deck 
under  the  pump-handles  and  I  traced  the 
letters  with  my  linger:  ^faid  of  Arden. 

**Weli;'  I  remarkcxl,  'Hhat  ends  that.  The 
bell  is  somewhere  about  that  wreck.  May- 
be—" 


I  stopped  right  there.  Maybe  what? 
Yes,  sir.  After  all,  there  was  a  mystery. 
That  wreck  had  taken  place  before  my  tiirc 
and  Tve  been  on  this  coast  thirty  years. 
And  I  never  heard  of  the  Maid  of  Arden. 
Maybe — what?  I  merely  looked  at  the  old 
boy  while  the  Japs  pulled  off  my  suit  and 
put  away  the  gear  at  my  orders. 

Monkton  sat  on  a  tilting  box,  oblivious 
to  the  roll  and  tumble  of  the  boat,  and 
stared  at  that  rotting  board  with  its  barely 
perceptible  inscription.  He  had  a  strange 
expression  on  his  face,  a  kind  of  gentle  and 
happy  look,  as  though  something  had 
melted  old  "Mummy"  Monkton's  cold 
blood.  But  he  didn't  say  anything  till  I 
remarked  that  we  had  better  be  hailing 
the  launch  and  going  back  to  Monterey. 
Then  he  spoke  up.  "I'm  going  down 
myself!" 

I  remember  shouting  at  him  in  a  perfect 
rage  "You  are  not!  You  can't  do  it!  It 
would  kill  you!    You  are  not!" 

"I  am  going  down  myself"  he  repeated 
with  great  precision.  "I  must  go  down 
and — and  seel" 

"See  what?"  I  demanded.  "You  can't 
see  a  thing.  You  know  nothing  about 
handling  yourself  in  a  suit!  You  aren't 
even  strong  enough  to  carry  its  weight  1" 

But  he  wouldn't  be  moved.  He  said  he 
was  the  commander  of  the  expedition.  He 
had  paid  his  money.  He  was  going  down. 
Argument  was  useless.  I  gave  it  up,  ap- 
parently. 

One  of  the  Japanese  had  a  suit  much 
smaller  than  mine,  which  would  do  for  the 
old  boy.  He  took  off  his  coat  and  hat,  his 
shoes  and  his  collar.  We  put  him  into  the 
suit,  buckled  him  up,  weighted  him,  had 
him  ready  for  the  helmet  in  no  time.  He 
never  said  a  word,  but  sat  on  his  little  box 
while  we  labored  over  him.  Then  we  got 
him  waist-deep  in  the  water  on  the  ladder  and 
tuckc*d  his  whiskers  into  the  helmet.  Before 
the  face-plate  was  screwed  on  I  got  down 
and  told  him  the  signals.  He  repeated 
them  after  me,  ver\'  distinctly.  I  put  the 
plate  on  myself  and  peered  in  through  the 
glass  to  see  if  he  was  all  right.  The  pumps 
clanked.  I  thought  he  smiled  at  me.  We 
lowered  him  away  ten  feet,  till  I  could  just 
see  the  wavering  reflection  of  him  below. 
Then  I  stopped  the  life-line.  "We'll  let 
the  old  boy  hang  there  a  while  and  get  his 
breath"  I  told  the  crew.  "He'll  be  jerl 
the  line  to  be  hauled  up  in  a  minute." 
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But  he  didn't  signal  and  I  got  worried. 
"Haul  him  up  and  see  if  he's  fainted"  I 
told  them. 

When  we  had  him  up  and  !  unscrewwi 
the  plate  he  scowled  at  me.  "What  is  the 
matter?" 

"I  thought  you  might  have  fainted"  I 
explained.  "The  pressure  is  pretty  hard  on 
a  man  unused  to  it," 

"I  am  all  right"  he  told  me  sternly.  "I 
know  the  signals." 

There  was  nothing  to  it  but  to  lower  him 
away  again.  But  before  screwing  on  the 
plale  1  reminded  him  to  swallow  constantly 
so  as  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  his  ears.  He 
nodded  that  he  understood.  As  the  helmet 
went  under  in  a  great  flurry  of  foam  I  told 
the  man  at  the  line  to  lower  him  twenty  feet. 

But  twenty  feet  brought  no  response. 
"Give  him  thirty"  I  told  them.  I  watched 
the  bubbles  boiling  to  the  surface  from  the 
air  valve.  Then  I  signaled  to  know  If  he 
were  all  right.  He  signaled  back:  All 
right.  "Give  the  old  boy  forty  feet  of 
depth"  I  said,  quite  disgusted. 

Once  ipore  the  line  paid  out  and  was 
slopped.  Still  no  signal  to  be  hauled  up. 
I  stared  round  and  waved  my  hand  to  the 
approaching  launch  to  stay  oS.  Then  the 
man  handling  the  air-hose  gave  a  queer 
screech.  1  jumped  round  and  saw  the  hose 
coming  home,  coiling  and  squirming  under 
the  pres-sure  of  the  air  driven  through  it  by 
the  pumps.  I  yelled  to  the  man  at  the  life- 
line and  leaped  to  help  him.    As  my  fmgers 


clasped  it  the  end  of  the  air-hose  leaped 
above  the  surface.  We  dragged  furiously 
on  the  life-line  and  went  tumbling  back- 
ward as  it  came  home — with  no  weight  on 
the  end  of  it.  We  got  our  feet  again  and  ran 
and  pulled  hose  and  line  to  the  deck.  Both 
had  been  cut  off  clean.  "Who  gave  him  a 
knife?"    I  yelled. 

One  of  the  boys  pointed  silently  to  the 
box  where  my  own  knife  should  have  l>een. 
"Him  took  it  just  as  he  go  over-side"  he 
muttered. 

Yes,  sir,  he  had  delilwrately  cut  himself 
loose  down  there,  right  over  the  old  wreck, 
with  a  hundred  pounds  of  lead  to  bear  him 
and  his  suit  down  inl<»  the  depths — all  on 
account  of  a  bell!  Was  there  a  bell?  Old 
ship's  bell  tolling  under  a  cloak  of  weeds? 
That  is  impossible.  Maybe — maybe — . 
Well,  anyway,  we  know  where  the  Maid  0/ 
Arden  is. 

Mason  opened  his  eyes  and  spoke  frora 
the  couch.  "Maid  0/ Arden?  Say,  I  haven't 
heard  that  name  for  thirty  years.  She  was 
lost  >omewhere  on  a  voyage  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  San  Diego.  Never  heard  of  again. 
Old  'Mummy'  Monkton's  wife  was  a 
passenger  aboard  of  her," 

The  whistling  tube  whirred.  The  com- 
mander of  the  Rose  City  jumped  for  it, 
"All  right!"  he  called  back.  "I'll  be  right 
up!"  He  pidled  on  coat  and  shoes  and 
vanished,  leaving  myself  and  Allan  to  pick 
up  the  fallen  cards  in  silence. 
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A   STkAN'OK  i)larc  it  was,  and  f|ueer 

#%        si-ltinj^.  for  surh  a  story.     The 

/  %      hroilinj^  nrKuulay  sun  was  doing 

/"^^m  the  world  lirown.  In  the  valley 
J.  jL  below,  San  J -.iizaro  was  sweltering 
in  the  r|e<-per  inferno.  We  could  see  the  air, 
as  we  l<M>ked  out  from  under  the  shade  trees 
where  we  lr>unge<i  after  lunch,  palpitating 
with  fuTce  heat  waves.  .\  little  lake  that 
lay  lieyond  an<l  above  the  town,  to  the  left, 
shone  white,  with  a  whiteness  that  was  in- 
tense. There  was  no  sound  of  bird,  but  a 
continuous  great  hum  from  the  wcxkIs  to 
left  and  right  and  behind  fillc^rl  our  ears. 
The  only  other  sound  to  l)e  heard  was  the 
occasional  great  sigh,  as  it  .siremed,  of  the 
earth's  broile«l  spirit,  done  on  one  side, 
turning  <»ver  to  present  the  other.  The 
oldest  inhabitant  had  forgotten  the  like  of 
such  weather. 

Though  hot  enough  for  a  graduating 
devil,  the  shoulder  of  the  Kampci  Hill,  on 
wiiich  we  lay,  was  very  tolerable  these  un- 
usual flays  com|)ar(^l  with  the  pit  below  in 
whiih  the  town  expiree!.  San  Lazaro  was 
prepa ring  lo  celebrate  its  sixtieth  anniversary. 
Our  |)art  for  which  we  chose  the  Rampo 
Hill  for  rehears;! I  was  to  present  the  In- 
dian |)ageants  chief  among  them  a  tnial 
scene  of  the  Indian  struggle,  the  capture  of 
White  Moon.  A  strapping  big  Indian  by 
the  name  of  Harney  O'Donnell  was  our 
White  Moon.  And  it  was  his  part,  after  an 
exciting  and  pictures! |Ue  struggle,  to  permit 
himself,  and  the  three  braves  who  made  the 
last  stand  with  him,  to  be  overcome  and 
made  prisoners  of  by  a  band  of  a  dc>/.en  men. 

Out  of  the  thick  silence  in  which  we 
smokitl,  reclining  at  ease  after  lunch,  sud- 
denly arose  Harney's  hearty  laugh. 

"Share  the  joke,  Harney." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!"  nniriMl  Harney  again. 
"I  was  just  thinkin'  that  if  I  took  it  into  my 
head  on  the  big  day  of  the  pageant  lo  do  the 
trick  of  Red  i>ick  Macilrath,  and  turn  it 
into  another  Hattle  of  the  Hoyne  on  yous, 


the  crowds  'ud  have  more  sport  than  they 
ex[>eclefi  and  the  entertainment  committee 
more  than  they'd  bargained  to  give  them. 
In  troth,"  adfied  Barney,  "I  have  half  a 
mind  to  trv." 

"I  never  heard  of  a  Red  Dick  MacGiath 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne"  said  an  Indian 
brave  who  was  named  Mike  Mulloy. 

"And  no  more  would  you  Ix;  likely  to," 
replied  "Barney,  "if  you  didn't  hear  it  from 
me. 

"Red  Dick,  howsomever,  made  himself 
more  famous  than  the  rale  King  William 
who  beat  the  rale  King  James  there.  Red 
Dick's  Battle  of  the  Boyne  outdone  the 
original  battle  alK)ut  as  much  as  you  expect 
your  capture  of  me  on  the  day  of  the  pageant 
to  outdo  the  ould  original  capture  of  White 
Moon,  who  was  probably  a  cripple  in  the 
legs,  an'  half-paralyzed  elsewhere.  And 
meself  laughed  just  now  thinkin'  of  the  fun 
rd  have  if  on  the  big  day  I  took  a  laif  out  of 
Re<l  Dick's  book — let  ye  hear  the  story  of 
how  Dick  done  it?  Eh?  Faith  an'  I  will, 
\nth  a  heart  an'  a  half,  if  ye  pass  me  a 
see-gar." 


>'f^. 


Twas  the  time  that  Sir  Peter  MacPardan 
((WkI  be  with  him!)  was  C'hief  Secretary  for 
Ireland — which  is  the  e(iual  of  the  King  of 
Ireland— and  that  both  Sir  Peter  himself  and 
ould  Lonl  Kilmoon  were  doin'  their  en- 
deavor for  to  force  the  ould  lord's  lovely 
daughter  Lady  Nelly  for  to  be  the  Chief 
Secretary's  wife  of  Ireland,  and  own  the 
ugliest  husband  betwixt  Tirawley  and  Tim- 
Imctoo,  that  the  extraordinary  happenin' 
I'm  goin'  to  tell  you  about  happened. 

The  county  of  lyrone  wanted  a  mimber 
of  parliament  one  mornin'  by  raison  that 
William  John  MacOae  (who  had  sat  for  it 
till  he  wore  his  track  on  the  bench  of  the 
Pariiament  Iloust*  of  London)  ate  too  big  a 
su|)per  and  went  to  heaven  the  night  before. 
Liddy  MacCammont  of  Ballygawley,  a  pom- 
posluous    fellow,    whose    soul  could    play 
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hopskotch  under  a  tchampagne-glass,  and 
who*d  been  ludherin*  his  own  drum  since  the 
day  after  he  squalled  at  the  midwife,  had 
himself  announced  for  the  mimbership  before 
MacCrae  was  cofl&ned.  A  handful  of  good 
fellows  who  didn't  want  for  to  see  County 
Tyrone  traded  on  till  doomsday  by  huxters 
like  Liddy  MacCammont,  got  together  as 
soon  as  was  decent  after  the  funeral — when 
MacCammont  was  already  five  days'  march 
ahead  of  thim — and  overpersuaded  Billy 
Campbell  (the  broth  of  a  boy,  and  the  very 
man,  more  betoken,  that  Lady  Nelly's 
heart  was  in)  to  counter  MacCammont  and 
run  for  the  M.  P.  ship  of  County  Tyrone 
himself. 

A  hard  race  and  an  excitin'  one  it  was — 
a  long  sight  aisier  and  smoother  to  run  to 
heaven — though  by  raison  he  was  the  body 
and  bones  of  the  best  fellow  ever  stepped  in 
shoe  leather,  and  a  good  Irishman  to  boot, 
Billy  was  the  favorite  of  every  mother's  son 
in  the  county  worth  his  salt.  Liddy  Mac- 
Cammont had  the  patronage  of  the  Orange- 
men and  the  fogies — and  they  unfortunately 
had  most  of  the  votes.  But  Billy's  friends 
threw  their  shoulders  into  the  collar  and 
with  a  yeave  ho!  gave  a  long  pull  and  a 
strong  pull  and  a  pull  all  together.  Yet 
Liddy  MacCammont's  well-paid  flunkies 
put  the  bone  through  the  skin  determined 
to  fetch  their  man  in  at  the  top  of  the  poll 
and  get  the  premium  that  Liddy  dangled 
before  their  noses  like  a  carrot  before  a 
donkey,  promisin'  that  the  day  after  they'd 
made  him  mimber  o'  parliament  he'd  get 
government  jobs  even  for  their  grandmothers. 
Lady  Nelly  herself,  who  differed  from  all 
of  her  family  that  ever  had  been  heard  of 
by  raison  that  she  loved  Ireland  (equally  as 
well  as  she  loved  Billy  Campbell)  kilt  three 
horses  convassin'  till  the  ould  lord,  hearin' 
of  her  cantrips,  flew  home  from  England 
and  muzzled  and  logged  her,  and  begged 
the  people  to  vote  for  MacCammont  and 
the  Constitution.  But  this  made  small 
matter,  for  Kilmoon,  since  he  had  once  dis- 
obeyed the  wish  of  the  Orangemen,  forty 
years  before,  was  as  weak  in  the  county 
as  a  paralytic  cat — and  all  the  power  that 
used  to  be  his  had  passed  to  the  Mac- 
Partlans. 

The  MacPartlan  influence  it  was  that 
mattered,  and  'twas  that  that  both  candi- 
dates done  their  fifty  endeavors  for  to  win, 
but  failed,  for  Sir  Peter  swore  that  as  Chief 
Secretary  of  Ireland  he  couldn't  afford  to 


interfere  in  county  politics — ^which  sent  the 
hearts  of  both  o*  them  to  their  boots,  for 
they  knew  well  that  if  only  Sir  Peter  lifted 
his  small  finger  for  one  or  the  other  he'd 
carry  the  county. 

Them  July  dog-days  of  this  famious  con- 
test were  hotter  than  the  hob  o'  purgatory, 
and  the  voters'  hardest  hearts  ran  like 
butter  under  the  meltin'  eloquence  BiUy 
Campbell's  friends  kept  ragin'  at  full  blast 
from  end  to  wynd  of  the  county.  And  they 
were  dancin'  with  delight,  for,  like  Noah 
at  the  Ark  door,  everything  was  comin' 
their  way.  And  they  promised  that,  as  sure 
as  there  was  powder  in  Derry,  Billy  Camp- 
bell would  head  the  polls  by  a  big  majority 
a  mile  long  the  thirteenth  of  July  (the  elec- 
tion day)  and  the  pipers  play  for  Mac- 
Cammont "Go  to  the  divil  and  shake  your- 
self." 

But  the  rascal  MacCanunont  had  more 
in  his  head  than  a  comb  could  take  out. 
Like  all  his  kind,  he  was  as  full  of  trick3 
as  an  egg's  full  of  meat.  Finding  the  groimd 
slippin'  from  under  his  feet,  he  set  his  wits 
to  work  t'  invent  some  way  for  recoverin' 
himself  again.  And  his  friend  the  devil 
gave  him  an  idea  which  made  his  friends 
hurrah,  for  they  said  'twould  be  his  makin' 
— and  made  Billy  Campbell's  henchmen 
groan,  for  they  felt  'twould  be  their  breakin'. 
The  idea  sartainly  was  the  brilliantest  ever 
conceived  in  Tyrone  for  forty  years.  As 
three-quarters  of  the  voters  in  Tyrone  were 
Orangemen  (by  raison  that  the  government 
up  till  then,  and  long  after,  consithered  it 
foolish  to  trust  anyone  else  with  a  vote),  and 
as  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Boyne,  when  William  of  Orange  troimced 
King  James,  fell  upon  the  twelfth,  the  very 
election  eve,  and  as,  moreover,  the  twelfth  o' 
July  celebration  is  and  always  was  in  the 
eyes  of  Orangemen  a  day  equalin'  all  the 
other  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  put  to- 
gether, the  divil  put  into  MacCammont's 
head  to  borrow  Lord  Kilmoon's  Blackthorn 
Park  for  the  day,  and  invitin'  the  Orange- 
men of  the  county  to  celebrate  there  the 
twelfth  as  it  had  never  been  celebrated 
before — royally  fightin'  over  again  the  Battle 
o'  the  Boyne. 

And  as  if  this  wasn't  enough — ^for  the 
popularity  he'd  get  by  the  rehearsin'  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Boyne  on  the  twelfth  shoolil 
secure  him  the  mimbership  twicet  ov( 
friend,  the  divil,  also  gave  him  another  f 
brillianter  still,  to  cap  the  first.    As  ( 
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Secretary,  MacPartlan,  the  biggest  man  in 
Ireland  at  that  minute,  and  the  biggest  man 
in  the  county  all  his  life,  was  as  fond  of 
glory  as  a  duck  of  water,  and  would  do  any- 
thin'  in  the  wide  world  (provided  it  wasn't 
dangerous)  to  win  it;  and  as  he  was  fondest 
of  Lady  Nelly  next  to  glory,  "It  would  be 
the  natest  stroke"  MacCammont  said  to  him- 
self, "that  politician  ever  struck  for  to  get 
Sir  Peter  to  do  King  William,  and  in  the 
presence  of  Lady  Nelly  and  Lord  Kilmoon 
and  all  the  lords  and  ladies  and  gentry,  not 
only  of  the  county,  but  the  next  five  to  it — 
he  in  all  his  royal  regalia,  stridin'  a  prancin' 
war-horse  at  the  head  of  his  men,  slaughter- 
in*,  murdherin*  and  malavoguin'  King  James 
and  all  his  army  on  the  blood-soaked  field, 
or  sweepin'  them  to  the  four  winds  of  the 
world,  while  twenty  thousand  onlookers 
were  cheerin'  themselves  hoarse,  and  may- 
be, even  Lady  Nelly  herself  havin'  to  shout 
for  joy  and  pride  of  him." 

Faith,  Sir  Peter,  when  the  proposition 
was  put  to  him,  near  leapt  through  the  roof. 
He  said  'twas  the  greatest  idea  ever  the  mind 
of  man  conceived.  As  proud  as  a  prince 
he'd  be,  for  to  take  the  part  of  King  William. 
And  he'd  begim  sharpenin'  his  swords  be- 
fore the  messenger  left  the  room.  He  sent 
word,  moreover,  to  MacCammont,  post- 
haste, he  must  be  made  a  mimber  o'  Parlia- 
ment without  delay.  And  he  hinted,  more- 
over, when  the  next  honors  would  be  dis- 
tributing, not  to  be  surprised  if  he  found  a 
knighthood  knockin*  at  his  door. 

MacCammont's  heart,  when  he  heard 
the  good  news,  went  through  the  roof  of 
his  head,  and  poor  Billy's  went  into  his 
boots.  So  far  as  both  o'  them  were  con- 
cerned, they  consithered  the  election  now 
at  an  end. 

And  poor  Billy  Campbell's  hopefuUest 
friends  were  in  doleful  dumps. 

The  nearer  drew  the  twelfth,  the  blacker 
Billy's  prospects  grew.  For  the  scheme  of 
fightin'  over  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  and 
killin'  dead  again  King  James  and  all  his 
Papists,  made  every  Orangeman  in  Tyrone 
dance  for  joy,  and  the  name  and  fame  of 
Liddy  MacCammont  was  only  next  to  King 
William's  own  in  all  true  Orange  hearts:  and 
a  mother's  soul  of  them  hardly  got  sleep, 
peace  or  rest,  bumin'  to  trounce  King  James 
on  the  twelfth  and  put  Liddy  MacCammont 
into  parliament  on  the  thirteenth. 

And  'twas  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  day, 
when  Sir  Peter  himself  with  a  retinue  would 


shame  a  king,  arrived  In  all  his  glory,  burst' 
in'  with  pompostuousness,  and  established 
himself  at  Kilmoon  Castle  to  prepare  for  the 
bloody  fray  next  day — and  when  poor  mis- 
fortunate  Billy  Campbell  and  his  faithful 
friends  every  one  of  them  in  front  of  a  mirror 
were  practisin'  what  sort  of  smile  could  best 
plaster  a  broken  heart  so  the  world  wouldn't 
see  the  cracks,  that  famous  Attorney  Phil 
Rogan  from  Donegal,  the  cleverest  rogue  in 
Ireland's  quarter,  arrived — sent  for  as  the 
last  forlorn  hope. 

Says  Red -nosed  Jimmy  Carre  to  Attorney 
Phil:  "W^e're  in  desperate  straits  here,  and 
though  Billy  and  the  rest  of  them  believe 
that  an  archangel  couldn't  pull  us  out,  I 
said  that  an  attorney  might  flourish  where 
an  archangel  failed — ^provided  that  attorney 
was  Phil  Rogan." 

"Thank  ye,"  says  Phil,  says  he,  in  his 
own  dry  way,  "and  may  I  inquire  what  is  it 
ye  want  me  to  do?" 

"Put  Billy  Campbell  into  parliament" 
said  Jimmy. 

Phil  he  looked  Billy  up  and  down  and 
then  says  he  "Well,  if  you'd  ask  me  to  put 
him  into  gaol,  'twould  be  a  deal  easier. 
But  still  I  think  I'll  have  little  difficulty 
puttin'  him  into  parliament — ^if  only  he'U 
keep  his  mouth  shut  till  he's  there." 

The  boys  they  laughed  and  Billy  joined, 
and  the  laugh  did  them  good. 

"But,"  says  Jimmy,  says  he,  "you  don't 
know  all  that's  against  us." 

"Nor  do  I  care"  says  Phil,  in  such  an  off- 
handed way  as  almost  put  courage  in  to  the 
boys'  hearts  again;  for  they  knew  that  Phil 
was  the  most  wonderful  man  and  had  the 
most  wonderful  head  between  the  four  seas. 

Then,  unto  Phil  they  gave  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  case — and  in  its  very  blackness 
showed  how  mortal  desp'rate  things  were 
got.  Phil,  he  listened  and  said  no  word  till 
they  were  finished,  barrin'  to  ask  who  was 
goin'  to  act  King  James  in  the  battle.  And 
when  they  told  him  'twas  Red  Dick  Mac- 
Grath,  him  they  called  The  Fire-Eater,  and 
who  was  presently  quartered  at  The  Goat 
and  Gun  feeding  for  the  fight,  Phil  just  only 
snorted. 

"And  now,  Phil/'  says  they,  shakin'  their 
heads,  "can  anythin'  in  the  wide  worl'  be 
done?" 

"The  wide  worl's  a  big  place,"  says  Phil, 
says  he,  "with  roor*  *  "  '«'  all  a  school- 
master could  thi  ^oastin'  sprat 
besides." 
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"But  can  3rou  do  anythin'  at  all,  at  all,  in 
this  desperate  case,  is  what  we  want  to 
know?" 

"ril  tell  you  that  after  Fve  it  done"  says 
Phil,  says  he. 

Says  Jimmy  Carre,  says  he,  haulin'  out  his 
notebook,  "If  by  thespendin*  often  thousand 
you  could  put  Billy  into  parliament" — 

"Humph,"  says  Phil,  says  he,  "Fll  put 
him  in  on  the  spendin'  of  ten." 

The  boys  opened  their  eyes  as  wide  as 
their  mouths,  wonderin*  what  Phil  could  do 
with  ten  pounds  among  ten  thousand  voters. 

"The  knowledgable  man,"  says  Phil, 
"could  make  the  world  tumble  the  other 
way  on  the  strength  of  ten  pounds." 

"What's  your  plan?"  says  they. 

"Well"  says  Phil,  "I  don't  mind  teUin' 
you  that  —  after  it's  all  over." 

"Can  we  do  anjrthin'  to  help  you?"  says 
Billy. 

"You  can"  says  Phil. 

"What  is  it?"  says  every  man  of  them, 
risin'  to  his  feet  determined. 

"You  can  dose  your  mouths  and  go 
home"  says  Phil. 

That's  all  they  got  out  of  him.  And  they 
knew  Phil  Rogan  too  well  to  push  or  quiz 
him  further. 

They  left  Phil  that  night  in  his  room  at 
The  Goat  and  Gim;  and  with  hearts  both 
low  and  lonesome  for  thinkin'  on  the  two 
black  morrows  that  was  to  dawn  on  them, 
now  slunk  every  man  of  them  to  his  home. 
Phil  he  was  up  betimes  in  the  momin'  and 
there  was  a  big  stir  about  The  Goat  and  Gun 
with  preparations  for  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne. 
Phil  he  met  up  with  Red  Dick  MacGrath 
as  soon  as  that  gentleman  was  afoot  and 
gave  him  an  appetizer  for  breakfast.  He 
had  known  Dick  off  and  on  for  ten  years 
back,  since  he  had  helped  to  jail  him  six 
months  for  celebratin'  the  twelfth  of  July 
by  breakin'  the  heads  of  six  men  who 
wouldn't  take  their  theology  from  him. 

"Well,  Dick,"  Phil  said,  as  they  strolled 
into  the  bar  after  breakfast  to  send  some  cheer 
after  their  rasher  and  eggs,  "you're  goin' 
to  have  a  big  day  of  it  this  day." 

"A  famious  day"  says  Dick. 

"How  many  men  have  you  imder  you?" 
says  Phil. 

"Two  hundred  ragamuffins"  says  Dick, 
"just  the  same  as  King  William." 

"Well,  ragamuffins  are  good  enough  to 
run  with"  Phil  says,  eyin'  Dick  with  the 
tail  of  his  eye. 


Dick  laughed.  "That's  the  worst  of  it," 
says  he.  "As  King  James,  it's  meself  must 
play  the  runnin'  part." 

"Yes,"  says  Phil,  "and  more's  the  pity— 
for  no  foe  ever  before  seen  Dick  Mac- 
Grath's  back." 

"Nor  ever  will  again,"  says  Dick,  says  he, 
hidin'  away  a  glass  of  the  craytur.  "But 
then,"  says  he,  "everyone  knows  that  we're 
runnin'  just  for  fun." 

"Well,  everyone  who  imderstands  it," 
says  Phil,  "only  there's  pig-headed  men 
always  in  the  world." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  says  Dick. 

"Oh,"  says  Phil,  "the  buder  at  KUmoon 
has  been  givin'  it  out  that  he  overheard  Sir 
Peter  at  the  big  dinner  there  last  night 
boastin'  he  was  only  mortal  sorry  'twas  a 
sham  battle." 

"The  divil  take  him,"  says  Dick,  with  the 
fire  snappin'  in  his  eyes. 

"WeU,"  says  Phil,  "I  wouldn't  mind 
much  the  boastin'  of  a  wind-bag  in  his  cups 
— only  the  people  far  an'  near  have  got  hold 
of  it — take  another  glass,  Dick — and  thejr'rc 
makin'  and  takin'  bets  whether  if  it  was  a 
real  battle  Sir  Peter  could  make  Dick  Mac- 
Grath run  or  not.  And  they're  layin'  long 
odds  on  Dick." 

"By  the  Powders"  says  Dick,  "wind-bag 
or  no  wind-bag,  if  Sir  Peter  doesn't  learn  to 
respect  his  betters,  meself  might  have  to 
teach  him  how." 

The  tow  was  afire.  Phil  Rogan  treated  a 
dozen  of  Dick's  under-captains  and  man- 
aged in  his  own  roguish  way  for  to  rise  their 
dander  as  he  did  Dick's.  The  word  went 
like  wildfire  round  King  James'  army  that 
William's  men  had  boasted  they  could  sweep 
the  streets  with  them  if  the  battle  was  what 
they  were  mortial  sorry  it  was  not,  a  real 
one  instead  of  a  sham.  "Bad  luck  to  them" 
says  James'  men.  And  in  no  sweet  temper 
were  they,  when  Dick  MacGrath,  done  up  in 
his  regalia,  and  lookin'  as  wild  as  any  red 
Indian,  headed  them  to  the  field. 

MacCammont  he  gave  Dick  and  his  men 
a  rehearsal  on  the  field  pointin'  out  to  them 
carefully  where  they  should  start  and  where 
they  should  stop;  where  they  would  fire  c& 
the  volley  of  blank  cartridges  supplied  to 
them;  where  they  should  halt  and  where 
they  should  retreat — ^above  all,  gave  them 
particular  directions  of  how,  when  King 
William  should  come  dashin'  on  thetn  and 
after  King  William  had  overthrown  King 
James  in  single  combat,  they  were  to  scatter 
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and  run  like  mad;  and  the  men  who  ran 
fastest  and  furtherest  would  be  entertained 
to  a  free  dinner  in  the  kitchen  of  the  (}oat 
and  Gun — directions  to  which  they  gave 
light  hearin'  and  less  heed.  "Take  your 
bundle  of  bones  off  the  field"  they  said  to 
himself  and  his  horse,  "and  start  the  battle, 
the  sooner  the  better." 

And  while  MacCammont  was  givin'  his 
directions  to  Sir  Peter  and  his  two  hundred 
warriors  how  they  should  overthrow  King 
James  and  Popery,  Phil  Rogan  came  along 
with  Bat  MacElgun  bent  two-double 
under  a  brimmin'  jar,  and  served  a  stiff 
glass  to  every  soul  of  King  James'  army — 
and  three  to  the  King  in  honor  of  his  posi- 
tion. And  when  Sir  Peter,  before  the  battle 
'ud  begun,  rode  down  to  them  with  Mac- 
Cammont, till  he'd  look  them  over,  and  gave 
them  just  a  look  and  a  snort,  sayin'  to  Mac- 
Cammont, unfortunately  in  the  hearin*  of 
every  mother's  son  of  them,  "If  King 
James'  rale  army  looked  a  tenth  part  as 
sorry  a  spectacle  as  this  one,  'twas  small 
wonder  he  died  of  a  broken  heart,"  they'd 
have  pursued  King  William  and  tore  him 
into  tathers,  if  Attorney  Phil  hadn't  threat- 
ened to  cut  off  their  supplies  if  they  did. 

Sir  Peter  was  in  his  glory.  Though  he 
was  colonel  or  general  or  something  of  a 
regiment  of  militia,  he'd  never  before  seen 
a  battle  outside  of  a  picture  book — nor 
wanted  to  see  one.  This  was  the  sort  of 
war  he  enjoyed — where  the  other  side  agreed 
beforehand  to  run  away.  It  was  glorious. 
Lord  Kilmoon  was  there  and  Lady  Kilmoon 
— and  above  all,  Lady  Nelly,  as  sweet  as 
e'er  a  flower  in  the  park.  They  were  sittin* 
upon  a  sort  of  grand -stand  that  IVIick  the 
carpenter  threw  together  for  the  occasion. 
And  there  was  the  bulk  of  about  a  regiment 
of  other  lords  and  ladies,  and  gentry  from 
near  and  far,  who  had  been  invited  for  the 
occasion,  sittin'  around  them.  And  then 
all  the  Orangemen  of  Tyrone  from  fifty 
miles  around  were  packed  as  close  as  her- 
rin's  in  a  barrel,  about  twenty  rows  of  them 
round  the  big  Blackthorn  Park.  King 
James  on  his  steed  was  at  the  head  of  his 
ragamuffins  at  one  end  of  the  park  and  at 
the  other  end  King  William,  covered  with 
more  orders  and  gold  lace  and  royal  vest- 
ments than  ten  kings,  on  a  great  prancin' 
war  steed  at  the  head  of  his  beautifully 
dressed  army.  'Twas  a  sight  greater  than 
anythin'  seen  since  Adam  left  the  garden. 
And  MacCammont,  proudest  and  happiest 


and  delightedest  man  there,  not  even  barrin' 
Sir  Peter  himself,  was  on  his  steed  dashin' 
back  and  forward,  hither  and  thither,  like 
a  hedge-sparrow,  and  bein'  cheered  from 
every  part  of  the  field  he  went  to — even 
cheered  by  Lord  Kilmoon  and  all  the  gentry 
— for  the  renowned  success  of  his  plan. 
"It's  a  day"  says  Sir  Peter  to  Lord  Kilmoon 
and  all  the  gentry,  "that'll  long  be  remem- 
bered and  never  forgotten  in  County  Ty- 
rone."    And  'twas  so  sure  enough. 

For  when  MacCammont  himself  fired  the 
pistol  which  was  the  signal  for  the  great 
Battle  of  the  Boyne  to  begin,  and  that  both 
armies  like  bloodhounds  sprung  for  one 
another,  cryin'  blood  and  murder,  and 
stoppin'  to  fire  their  volleys  at  the  right  time, 
arid  when  at  length  King  James  and  King 
William  came  together  in  the  middle  of  the 
field  and  jumped  ofiF  their  horses  and  fell  to 
single  combat  as  was  arranged.  King  James 
didn't  go  down  at  the  third  throke  as  he 
should  have  done  accordin'  to  schedule, 
but  instead  just  missed  by  an  ace  takin'  the 
ear  off  King  William,  and,  at  the  next  lunge, 
of  puttin'  out  William's  eye.  "You  scoun- 
drel you!"  says  William,  makin'  a  rale  blow 
at  him.  "Don't  you  know  you're  dead? 
Lie  dowTi  and  be  d — darned  to  ye!" 

"Faith,  and  I'll  have  another  corpse  to 
keep  me  company  before  I  give  me  last 
kick,"  and  King  James  made  such  a  swipe 
at  William  it  was  heaven  only  saved  him, 
or  daylight  would  have  been  let  through  his 
knowledge  box. 

"Hold,  hold,  you  villain  you!"  says  King 
William.     "You'll  murder  me." 

"Never  fear,"  says  King  James,  makin' 
another  poltogue  at  him.  "It's  no  murder 
to  kill  a  man  in  war." 

"Holy  Moses,  Tm  done  entirely,"  says 
King  William,  says  he,  as  King  James' 
sword,  which,  more  by  the  same  token  was 
too  blunt  to  cat  butter — bashed  his  helmet. 

William  bellowed  to  his  army,  "Advance, 
ye  scoundrels,  and  rescue  me  from  this 
murderin'  villain." 

But  'twas  all  King  James'  army  waited 
for.  They  didn't  stay  for  William's  men  to 
obey  his  order,  hut  advanced  themselves, 
and  at  such  a  thundcrin'  rate  and  with  mur- 
der in  their  eves  that  William,  turnin'  tail, 
run  like  a  roe  to  water  for  to  escape  two 
hundred  swords  as  blunt  as  they  were 
bloodthirsty,  that  reached  for  him.  His 
own  army,  for  shame  sake,  tried  for  to  stop 
him,   but   he  went  through  them  like  a 
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blaze  o*  whins;  and  when  he  was  out  on  the 
safe  side  o*  them,  he  faced  round  and  com- 
manded them  to  drive  King  James  to  any 
place  exceptin'  heaven.  But  James'  army 
were  comin'  on  them  like  tigers  who  hadn't 
broken  their  fast  for  a  fortnight,  and  they, 
bein'  paiceable-minded  individuals,  and 
good  people  moreover  who  consithered  a 
king  a  good  model,  turned  their  backs  and 
run  like  sojers.  To  give  Sir  Peter  his  due, 
he  certainly  don  his  endaivor,  with  a  blood- 
thirsty sword  in  every  hand  of  him,  for  to 
stop  his  army  and  thrash  them  back. 
Though  he  flailed  them  like  a  man  threshin' 
com,  'twas  small  use  for  one  brave  fellow 
for  to  be  flailin'  them  in  front,  when  there 
were  two  hundred  desperate  ones  flailin' 
them  double  as  hard,  behind.  So,  in  their 
tarror,  forgettin'  their  respect  for  their  King, 
they  run  over  him  without  as  much  courtesy 
as  "by  your  laive"  or  "thedivil  take  ye" — ran 
as  if  a  pension  for  life  was  to  be  given  to  the 
first  man.  And  as  King  William  collected 
himself  from  the  mud.  King  James'  bayonet 
from  behind  lifted  him  about  twenty  yards 
at  the  one  lift — and  then  he  ran  as  if  he 
wanted  to  win  the  medal  from  his  army. 
And  in  small  time,  King  William  and  his 
bould  army  were  scattered  like  hares  over 
the  country-side,  no  man  of  them  even  ven- 
turin'  the  loss  of  the  second  'twould  take 
them  to  look  back.  And  King  James,  when 
he  found  himself  and  his  army  no  match 
for  William  and  his  in  the  nmnin',  doubled 
back  to  the  field  again  and  raised  the  tally-ho 
after  MacCammont,  who,  poor  divil,  when 
he  dived  into  the  crowd  for  safety,  got  kicked 
and  cuflFed,  drubbed  and  thrashed  by  every 
foot  and  hand  that  could  reach  him.  For 
they  said  malavoguin'  was  too  good  for  a 
rip-rascal  who'd  pick  out  a  King  James  mat 


chased  King  William  and  his  army  and  dis- 
graced all  Orangemen  forever! 

As  Lord  Kilmoon  and  Lady  Kilmoon  and 
Lady  Nelly — who  was  sho\an'  her  shawl  into 
her  mouth  for  to  bottle  up  the  heart-breakin' 
laughin' — and  all  the  great  gentry  as  mad  as 
March  hares,  trooped  from  the  field.  King 
James  in  the  center  of  it  was  challengin' 
any  individual  in  the  crowd  of  thirty 
thousand  who  felt  blue-moldy  for  want  of  a 
baitin'  to  step  inside  and  give  him  the 
privilege  of  makin'  powdher  of  his  bones ! 

Whether  it  be  truth  or  lies,  'tis  told  King 
William  never  stopped  runnin'  till  he  reached 
Dublin.  But  anyhow  Dublin  was  the  first 
place  he  was  heard  of  from — orderin'  all 
his  followers  in  the  county  to  turn  out  to 
the  last  man — even  if  he  should  be  carried 
on  a  stretcher,  and  vote  against  MacCam- 
mont. He  sent  no  apology  to  Lord  Kil- 
moon for  not  goin'  to  the  grand  dinner  that 
was  prepared  for  him  at  the  casde  the  night 
of  the  battle,  and  divil  a  scrape  to  Lady 
Nelly.  Billy  Campbell  by  a  majority  of 
ten  to  one — which,  more  by  the  same  token, 
included  Lord  Kilmoon's  own  vote  and 
every  other  that  he  could  beg,  borrow  or 
command — ^was  returned  mimber  of  parlia- 
ment for  the  coimty.  An'  the  cheerin'  of 
every  soul  worth  his  salt  in  Tyrone  that 
night  rattled  the  stars.  He  took  dinner  at 
Kilmoon  Castle,  Lady  Nelly  on  one  side  of 
him  and  Phil  Rogan  on  the  other — and  he 
couldn't  tell  if  he  was  paid  for  it,  which  he 
felt  most,  his  love  for  Lady  Nelly,  or  his 
gratitude  to  Phil. 

But  I'm  thinkin'  they  were  about  equal, 
for  both  lasted  him  his  lifetime. 

And  himself  and  his  lovely  lady  never 
gave  a  dinner  after,  but  the  first  toast  was 
"The  Battle  o'  the  Boyne,  God  bliss  it!" 


western  Women  Through  French  Eyes 

By  Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant 

TrondWdfrim  the  French  by  EstELtE  C.  Poster,  ■uHih  a  foreword  by 
David  Starr  Jordan,  Fresideni  of  Stanford  UnmertUy 

FOREWORD 

The  author  of  this  frank  and  charming  essay  on  American  Women  is  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  and  interesting  personalities  in  the  republic  of  France.  Paul  d'EstoumeUes 
de  Constant,  hereditary  baron  under  the  old  regime,  democratic  senator  from  Sarthe  under 
the  new,  advocate  and  jurist,  athlete,  automobilist,  essayist,  artist,  orator,  ofGcer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  member  of  the  two  Hague  Conferences,  member  of  the  International 
Court  at  the  Hague,  and  President  of  the  Society  for  International  Conciliation,  he  has 
touched  life  happily  at  many  points.  From  the  first  he  has  been  very  active  in  the  cause 
of  International  Peace,  taking  an  active  part  in  all  the  conferences  and  congresses  held 
to  this  end.  In  1911  he  made  a  tour  of  the  United  States  giving  over  a  himdred  addresses 
on  International  Peace.  It  was  in  this  tour  that  he  had  the  experiences  rehited  in  this 
essay. 

At  the  end  of  his  essay  the  baron  refers,  a  bit  contemptuously,  to  the  "Inevitable  War" 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan.  This  war,  and  those  who  try  to  materialize  it  cer- 
tainly deserve  contempt.  But  it  is  interesting  to  remember  that  the  baron  was  in  America 
just  at  a  cridcal  time,  the  period  when  appropriations  for  dreadnoughts  were  under  con- 
dderation  by  Congress.  There  is  no  "Inevitable  War"  in  America,  at  any  other  time  of 
the  year.  "Japan"  of  the  dockyard  strategists  exists  only  for  appropriations'  sake.  In 
the  early  spring,  and  then  only,  the  pasteboard  soldiers  of  the  Mikado  pop  out  from  thdr 
boxes.  There  are  36,000  of  these  puppets,  ready  for  war  in  Hawaii;  75.000  at  Magdalena 
bay.  The  rest  are  on  the  island  of  New  Caledonia  threatening,  from  a  thousand  miles 
away,  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand.  These 
creatures  of  miUtary  fancy  have  to  be  worked  hard  with  scare  headlines  to  get  an  appro- 
priation of  a  million  dollars  a  day.  But  it  can  be  done.  The  great  Journalists  struggle 
on  undaunted.  We  know,  to  be  sure,  that  the  real  Japan  is  busy  with  her  own  affairs  and 
that  she  has  her  hands  full  with  her  obUgations  in  Asia,  that  her  people  are  about  as  eager 
for  another  war  as  those  of  San  Frandsco  for  another  earthquake.  But  that  does  not 
discourage  these  intrepid  warriors  of  the  dockyard  and  the  daily  journal.  The  Padfic 
must  have  at  least  one  bugaboo,  when  there  are  so  many  on  the  Atlantic.  There  is  nothing 
available  except  Japan,  and  Japan  it  must  be.  The  baron  has  recognized  all  this  and 
is  sure  that  there  will  be  no  war.  We  can  go  further.  Without  the  demand  for  appropria- 
tions there  would  be  no  talk  of  war. 

The  women  of  the  world,  in  their  unquestioning  sacrificial  heroism,  have  been  through 
all  history  the  greatest  sufferers  from  war.  "Only  a  woman,"  says  Olive  Schreiner,  "knows 
what  a  man  costs."  The  baron  has  made  more  than  once  a  special  appeal  to  the  wonum- 
hood  of  the  world,  their  influence  agunst  violence  and  against  debt,  aiul  in  favor  <A  oideriy 
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and  just  methods  of  meeting  foreign  nations.  To  make  the  protests  of  women  effective  in 
public  aflPairs,  they  must  have  the  ballot.  They  must  have  a  public  voice  as  well  as  a  voice 
in  the  home.  To  this  end,  the  baron,  somewhat  unexpectedly  to  himself,  became  in  Cali- 
fornia a  convert  to  the  principle  of  Equal  SufiFrage. 

The  influence  of  woman  should  be  felt  in  public  affairs  in  a  natural  way,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  orderly  statutes.  This  is  a  part  of  the  natural  movement  of  democracy,  the 
attitude  which  we  call  the  spirit  of  the  West.  It  will  naturally  spread  from  the  regions 
where  life  is  most  abundant  to  regions  where  traditions  are  more  definitely  fixed.  Our 
western  states  represent  the  youth  of  democracy,  and  in  its  insurgency,  the  great  move- 
ments of  civilization  must  begin.  "The  women  have  supported  me,*'  the  l)aron  tells  us, 
"I  support  them  in  my  turn."    And  now  we  must  leave  him  to  tell  his  own  story. 

Stanford  University,  CaHfomia.  I>avid  Starr  Jordan. 


IN  the  East  the  problem  of  the  co-edu- 
cation of  the  sexes  is  beginning  to  be 
discussed;  in  the  West  it  appears  to  be 
dearly  settled  in  the  affirmative.*  At 
Stanford  University,  at  Berkeley,  and 
later  at  Salt  Lake  City  and  in  Colorado,  as 
also  at  Seattie  and  Chicago,  I  saw  young 
people  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  old, 
mingled  together,  forming  an  audience 
very  attentive  to  new  ideas.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  of  which  Dr.  Benjamin 
Ide  Wheeler  is  president,  I  spent  an  after- 
noon and  evening  and  gave  one  of  my  prin- 
cipal lectures.  One  could  not  wish  for  a 
more  intelligent,  homogeneous,  or  alert 
audience.  At  Stanford,  where  I  spent  an 
entire  day  with  President  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan, the  students  invited  me  to  visit  their 
houses  and  their  dormitories.  They  have 
the  choice  between  two  very  different  kinds 
of  life;  some  living  in  groups  of  twenty  to 
twenty-five,  in  houses  where  they  are  their 
own  masters,  under  the  direction  of  one  of 
their  number,  who  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent because  of  his  fitness  and  merit.  They 
work,  play  in  the  open  air,  exercise  in  ath- 
letic sports,  sleep  out-of-doors  in  all  kinds 
of  weather,  and,  in  the  evening,  they  assem- 
ble in  the  drawing  room,  play,  sing  and 
amuse  themselves.  Others  lead  exactly 
the  same  life  in  a  more  spacious  building, 
a  dormitory,  where  they  number  several 
hundred,  but  are  just  as  free. 

Likewise  the  young  women  have  their 
houses  with  their  gardens,  in  groups,  and 
also  their  independent  dormitory.  The 
houses  of  the  young  men  and  those  of  the 
young  women  are  adjoining,  intermingled, 
and  one  never  hears  of  a  scandal.  The 
young  girls  go  out  every  day,  even  in  the 
evening,  into  the  gardens,  the  street,  the 
playgrounds;    they   play,    ride   horseback. 


always  astride,  and  gallop  with  bare  heads, 
just  as  they  walk,  without  fearing  anything. 

After  I  had  given  three  or  four  lectures, 
the  young  women  in\ited  me  to  dine  in  one 
of  their  lodges.  They  had  donned  evening 
dress,  and  it  was  a  joy  to  see  them  so  fresh, 
with  their  blonde  or  dark  hair,  their  blue 
or  black  eyes,  smiling  and  confiding. 

An  extraordinary  thing!  By  the  side  of 
the  two  Japanese  students  w^ho  acted  as 
butlers  around  this  table  blooming  with 
youth,  a  tall  young  man,  very  gentle,  very 
simple,  an  American,  was  serving  also. 
He  was  a  student  serving  of  his  own  free 
will,  such  as  you  find  everywhere  in  the 
universities  of  the  United  States,  among 
the  young  men  who  have  no  means  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  their  education.  All 
this  was  so  simply  and  naturally  done,  that 
one  would  have  been  a  brute  to  venture  a 
jest  in  this  company  by  asking  how  such  a 
paradox  was  possible.  During  the  dinner, 
from  time  to  time,  the  young  women,  with- 
out rising,  sang  a  chorus,  then  another,  now 
gay,  now  sentimental  or  witty,  but  above 
all  gay.  Then  they  stopped,  chatted, 
laughed,  and  sang  again.  This  dinner 
appeared  very  short  to  me. 

Afterward  I  went  to  see  the  young  men 
who  w^ere  waiting  for  me  to  the  number  of 
several  hundred;  their  good,  fresh  faces 
were  pleasant  to  sec.  All  these  young  peo- 
ple are  not  thinking  of  evil.  But  how  much 
more  easily  they  can  be  misled,  carried 
away !  How  necessary  it  is  that  they  should 
be  put  on  their  guard,  as  much  against  their 
indi\idual  errors  as  against  those  of  the 
government.  Such  is  the  fear  that  I  have 
often  expressed  on  leaving  these  young  men 
and  young  women  abandoned,  so  to  speak, 
to  their  instincts  alone.  In  the  end,  how- 
ever, I  asked  myself  whether  this  education 
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is  not  the  surest  of  safeguards  and  whether 
the  use  of  liberty  is  not  the  best  of  precau- 
tions and  discipline.  Our  French  young 
people  would  be  wrong  in  believing  that 
the  American  education  is  only  good  for  the 
muscles  and  nerves,  and  that,  in  all  other 
respects,  it  forms  ingenuous  beings,  inca- 
pable of  getting  over  difficulties  outside  of 
their  own  country.  No,  it  forms  men  and 
women  who  are  everywhere  at  home.  They 
can  prove  in  any  case  that  their  independent 
education,  far  from  separating  them,  brings 
them  into  closer  touch  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

People  will  raise  the  objection  that  I  am 
yielding  to  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  Amer- 
icans in  pointing  out  the  enviable  prog- 
ress that  has  been  realized  along  so  many 
lines  in  the  United  States.  In  the  West,  I 
have  seen  our  old  prejudices  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  natural  conceptions  take  their 
revenge  on  traditions  of  our  old  world  that 
would  have  no  sense  in  the  new.  In  travel- 
ing over  the  world  I  have  remodeled  my 
own  education;  I  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
pense with  opening  my  eyes  and  ears.  I 
have  literally  been  taken  by  assault,  by 
problems  which  my  prudence  or  my  routine 
relegated  to  the  second  plane  of  my  pre- 
occupations. What  could  I  do,  for  example, 
against  the  sudden  and  simultaneous  attack 
of  all  the  women  of  California?  I  suddenly 
had  to  take  sides  for  or  against  them  in  one 
day's  time.  Who  would  have  told  me  before 
leaving  France,  that  I,  a  diplomat,  would 
wage  a  campaign,  nay,  more,  that  I  would 
inaugurate  the  electoral  campaign  of  the 
women  of  San  Francisco  for  the  franchise! 
However,  that  is  what  took  place. 

I  had  already  practically  pledged  myself, 
and  they  knew  it.  In  many  of  the  cities  of 
the  United  States,  the  newspapers  had 
translated  and  spread  abroad  a  lecture  that 
I  had  given  in  Paris  on  "Women  and 
Peace."  All  the  efforts  in  favor  of  the  weak, 
all  the  movements  for  emancipation,  for 
help,  for  social  amelioration  are  involved  in 
the  great  primordial  struggle  against  vio- 
lence. You  cannot  promote  the  progress  of 
the  human  race  at  the  same  time  that  you 
are  seeking  for  its  enslavement  and  destruc- 
tion; all  that  is  connected;  you  must  be  for 
or  against  force,  for  or  against  right;  whether 
you  wish  it  or  not,  every  supporter  of  the 
cause  of  woman  is  a  pacifist,  and  vice  versa; 
and  that  is  true  especially  in  the  United 
States,  in  new  oountiics.    There  a  place  is 


assigned  to  the  woman  and  the  child,  and 
the  newer  the  country,  the  higher  the  place. 
The  condition  of  woman  has  been  bettered 
with  the  march  of  civilization,  with  the 
march  of  the  sun;  it  reaches,  therefore,  its 
maximum  of  progress  in  the  American  Far- 
West,  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Such  was  the 
reason  why  I  could  not  refuse  to  support 
San  Francisco. 

In  a  meeting  to  which  I  had  been  in\ited, 
I  said  "You  have  a  right  to  protest  from 
your  point  of  view  as  suffragists,  but  you 
are  superlatively  happy,  compared  with  the 
women  of  other  countries.  Demand  prog- 
ress in  order  that  these  other  women  may 
profit  by  it;  they  have  greater  need  of  it 
than  you  have."  The  right  to  vote  is  never 
claimed  so  much  by  the  happy  people  in  the 
world  as  by  the  others.  It  is  demanded  for 
the  latter,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  it  is 
sacred.  Oppose  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
happy  wife,  the  suffering  of  all  the  miserable 
women  reduced  to  the  state  of  slaves,  then 
the  point  of  view  is  changed  and  that  is  why 
I  never  have  said  a  word  to  discourage  the 
American  women  who  are  pleading  the 
cause  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Not  that 
the  American  woman  is  superior  to  other 
women,  but  she  has  more  freedom;  she  is 
courageous  like  the  others,  but  courageous 
publicly,  in  order  to  serve  her  cause,  while 
the  European  woman,  more  resigned,  is 
brave  only  to  endure. 

I  spoke  with  mothers,  with  women  whose 
families  I  know  are  living  in  harmony  and 
esteemed.  I  told  them  my  doubts,  my 
fears,  my  prejudices;  they  listened  to  me 
without  surprise,  and  replied:  "W^e  will 
triumph  because  we  deserve  to  triumph. 

"In  almost  half  of  the  United  States  we 
have  won  the  right  to  vote  in  educational 
matters,  that  is  to  say,  the  mother  as  well  as 
the  father  elect  the  school  officers,  the 
members  of  library  boards,  etc.  We  have 
now  the  right  to  vote  in  matters  of  taxation, 
for  or  against  certain  public  works,  so  that 
the  expenses  incurred  serve  a  real  purpose 
and  are  not  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
contractors  and  their  friends  alone. 

"Moreover,  one  must  not  rate  the  prog- 
ress of  our  cause  only  by  these  results.  One 
must  also  be  acquainted  with  our  history. 
It  was  not  yesterday  that  we  protested 
against  the  narrow  interpretation  of  your 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  that 
we  wished  it  to  be  applied,  not  according  to 
the  letter,  but  in  its  wholly  human  spirit, 
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both  to  the  woman  and  to  the  child.  The 
emancipation  of  the  negroes  brought  to 
light  the  inadmissible  paradox  of  our  legal 
inferiority.  When  the  war  was  finished,  the 
right  of  voting  was  refused  us.  The  slaves 
had  been  freed,  but  not  the  women;  we 
were  relegated  to  the  ranks  of  criminals  and 
lunatics. 

"We  have  succeecled  admirably  in  munic- 
ipal affairs;  why  and  by  what  right  should 
we  stop  there?  If  you  admit  that  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  all  the  citizens  of  a  city,  l)oth  men 
and  women,  to  unite  to  prevent,  for  example, 
the  adulteration  of  milk  and  sugar,  the  foods 
that  nourish  our  children,  how  can  you  pre- 
vent us,  when  we  are  once  organized  as  we 
shall  soon  be,  from  uniting  to  prevent  the 
moral  debasement  of  education,  of  national 
honor?  How  prevent  us  from  uniting  to 
struggle  against  the  lies,  the  abuses,  the 
corruptions  that  men  support  or  encourage 
because  they  profit  by  them,  or  because 
they  are  afraid  to  lay  them  bare? 

*'We  have  let  things  go  on  too  long, 
through  timidity,  convinced  of  our  inca- 
pacity and  of  your  pretended  suj>eriority  in 
the  entire  domain  of  public  action;  now  we 
are  awakened  from  this  over-long  dream. 
Under  the  pretext  of  not  wanting  to  leave 
our  firesides,  we  would  finally  abandon  them 
to  the  worst  elements  who  will  destroy  them. 
Never!  it  is  for  love  of  our  homes,  of  our 
children,  of  our  families,  of  our  country,  of 
lil>crty,  in  short — and  of  justice,  that  we 
have  entered  the  campaign,  and  we  shall 
win. 

"Now  that's  what  you  ought  to  under- 
stand. We  cannot  be  victorious  in  any 
other  way  than  by  winning  the  right  to  vote. 
Once  mistresses  of  the  elections,  we  shall 
force  the  men  to  do  for  the  nation  as  for  the 
city  what  they  are  not  doing  now. 

"As  to  our  homes,  once  more,  don't 
worry;  they  will  be  the  better  guarded  be- 
cause we  arc  protecting  them  iK)th  inside 
and  out.  Our  duty  as  wives  and  mothers  is 
menaced  if  it  has  not  as  its  sanction  a  duty 
of  control,  and  this  duty  of  control  is  nothing 
without  our  right  of  intervention." 

To  sum  up,  this  movement  in  favor  of 
woman's  suffrage  is  a  protest  of  weariness 
and  morality  against  the  masculine  en- 
croachments of  politics  on  private  life,  con- 
science and  individual  liberty.  Sometimes 
negative,  this  protest  is  exercised  with  un- 


believable \'iolence  against  alcoholism ;  some- 
times positive,  in  favor  of  public  health, 
public  parks,  the  games  and  education  of 
children,  the  regulation  of  work,  the  pro- 
tection of  childhood.  It  is  no  longer  possi- 
ble today  to  treat  it  with  scorn.  Govern- 
ments ought  to  take  notice  of  it,  even  in 
Europe.  I  joyfully  take  my  share  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  triumph  of  the  women  of  San 
Francisco.  Toilay  they  have  the  right  to 
vote  and  the  right  of  being  elected  to  office 
in  the  next  legislative  elections  of  the  state 
of  California.  There  are  six  states  whose 
constitutions,  amended  by  popular  vote, 
allow  women  to  vote.  The  six  states  having 
woman's  suffrage  are,  together  \ivith  Cali- 
fornia, Utah,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Colorado 
and  Washington.  The  fixe  last-named  being 
among  the  least  i>opulous  of  the  United 
States,  the  accession  of  California,  whose 
population  alone  surpasses  that  of  the  other 
five  together,  constitutes  a  result  whose  con- 
sequences are  but  half  perceived. 

Another  striking  statement.  The  cities 
"where  people  amuse  themselves,"  as  you 
know,  and  particularly  the  great  sea-ports, 
are  naturally  hostile  to  every  reform  tending 
to  protect  women.  The  patrons  of  the  bars, 
saloons  and  houses  of  ill-fame  do  not  fall 
into  these  dreams.  San  Francisco,  there- 
fore, voted  against  the  women  according  to 
the  rule,  to  such  an  extent  that  after  the  first 
returns  their  defeat  appeared  to  be  crushing. 
The  second  day  after  the  election,  the  re- 
turns from  the  rural  precincts  corrected  the 
votes  of  the  metropolis,  and  defeat  was 
changed  into  \ictory.  There  is  a  lesson  that 
will  not  be  overlooked :  the  masses  in  which 
the  woman  is  submerged  are  against  her 
rising;  the  country,  where  she  is  mistress  of 
the  farm  or  the  home,  is  for  her. 

Being  the  weaker,  women  are  still  more 
interested  than  the  men  in  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  and  in  the  organization  of  justice. 
Wherever  the  fishers  in  troubled  waters 
work  to  foment  war  or  panic  the  influence 
of  the  women  may  he  depended  upon  to 
counterbalance  them.  That  struck  me  es- 
pecially in  San  Francisco,  where  the  admir- 
al)le  progress  of  this  rich  country  is  too  often 
in  danger  of  being  seriously  compromised 
by  the  enterprises  of  a  few  adventurers,  and 
especially  by  the  menace  of  the  so-called 
"Inevitable  War"  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan. 
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The  New  Horse-power  on  the  Plains 
By  Zenas  E.  Black 


WE  old-dme  Plainsmen 
somedmes  wonder  how 
we  used  to  get  along 
without  the  automobile. 
Some  of  us  still  like  to 
feel  beneath  our  rheumadc  knees  the  throb- 
bing motor  that  propels  the  cow-pony,  but 
for  genuine  joy-riding  give  the  writer  a  seat 
with  those  who  hike  down  the  Plains  roads 
in  motor-cars.  Perhaps  some  grizzled  old 
cow-man  will  flip  away  his  cigarette  in  dis- 
gust and  accuse  me  of  being  a  renegade — 
of  being  disloyal  to  the  good  old  days.  Not 
at  all.  The  cow-pony  was  all  right  in  his 
time.  He  was  a  good  old  wagon,  but  just 
as  the  one-cylinder  cartooi  hu  been  sup- 
planted by  the  modem  motor-car.  so  has  the 
buckskin  bronco  been  ooi  >- 


to-date  means  of  conveyance.  The  woild 
do  move,  and  your  Plainsman  of  the  South- 
west never  did  like  to  travel  with  the  drags. 
Does  that  chair  fit  you?  Good.  Light  your 
pipe  aud  I'll  tell  you  bow  the  auto  is  stam- 
peding the  string  of  "moimts"  in  the  borse- 
pasture. 

J  saw  my  first  auto  in  San  Angelo,  Texas, 
about  ten  years  ago,  and  the  machines 
haven't  been  in  this  part  of  the  United 
States  much  longer  than  that.  It  was  a 
weird  contraption  but  it  seemed  a  wonder- 
ful thing  then  to  us  cow-boys  who  were 
there  taking  in  aroping  contest.  1  remember 
it  cost  us  two- bits  to  ride  in  it  around  a  block, 
and  I  will  venture  that  there  was  not  much 
punt  left  on  it  when  the  boys  from  the 
ranches  were  through  riding,  for  in  turning 
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comers  we  instinctiyely  rammed  our  spurs 
into  its  flanks  and  grabbed  anything 
that  resembled  a  horn  when  it  seemed  in- 
dined  to  buck.  Once  it  balked  and  one  of 
the  fellows  volimteered  to  assist  the  driver 
by  '^putting  the  spurs  to  the  blamed  thing." 
But  now  the  last  roping  contest  has  been 
held  in  Texas.  The  legislature  deemed 
them  cruel  to  the  steers  and  dangerous  for 
the  contestants.  We  go  to  automobile  races 
and  aviation  meets  out  here  on  the  Plains 
noWy  and  even  if  some  driver  is  usually 
injured  or  killed,  at  least  there  are  no  maimed 
or  mangled  diunb  animals  to  be  carted 
away. 

It  seems  that  it  was  only  yesterday  when 
the  residents  of  a  pioneer  Plains  town  were 
''pointing  with  pride"  to  their  foremost 
citizen  who  had  purchased  the  town's  first 
car.  When  the  owner  would  stop  it  in 
front  of  the  postoffice  it  would  draw  a  larger 
crowd  than  a  dog-fight  or  a  badger-pulling. 
But  now  even  the  ladies  of  the  Plains  can 
tell  you  what  makes  a  car  go,  and  any  old 
stock-farmer  of  the  ''baldies"  is  qualified  and 
willing  to  find  for  you  the  ache  in  an  auto's 
tum-tum  and  prescribe  successfully  for  same. 
That  wide-stretching  table-land  known  as 
the  "Plains  of  the  Southwest,"  which  in- 
cludes portions  of  Oklahoma,  Kansas, 
Texas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
boasts  of  an  automobile  to  every  five  families, 
and  garages,  machine  shops  and  rubber 
factories  at  convenient  distances  to  look 
after  the  fleets  of  motor-cars  that  flit  across 
its  mirage-painted  expanses.  There  are 
today  more  automobiles  on  the  Plains  than 
there  are  real-estatersi 

It  is  very  disconcerting  to  the  young 
writer  who  comes  from  the  East  in  search 
of  the  spot  upon  which,  as  he  imagines,  the 
Star  of  Empire  is  just  beginning  to  shine. 
Any  Plainsman  will  tell  him  that  said  star 
passed  over  rapidly  years  ago,  and  he  will 
be  pointed  vaguely  in  the  general  direction 
of  the  Pacific.  Since  the  cow-ponies  are 
being  hitched  to  the  plow,  and  there  is  a 
piano  to  each  half-dozen  families,  and  autos 
are  crowded  in  front  of  the  "movies" 
which  show  on  the  flickering  screen  the  only 
"bad  men"  of  the  Southwest,  where  is  the 
ambitious  journalist  of  the  future,  or  even 
the  present,  to  search  for  lurid  "local  color" 
without  being  taken  for  the  representative 
of  a  detective  agency? 

It  is  very  seldom  that  you  can  find  a  real, 
none-other- just-as-good  pioneer  of  the  South- 


west. And  when  you  find  him  the  chances 
are  that  he  is  disguised  as  a  banker  behind 
a  mahogany  desk,  or  as  a  broker,  and  is 
too  busy  trying  to  sell  the  casual  prospector 
a  tract  of  dry  or  irrigated  land  to  go  digging 
into  the  musty  past  that  existed  before  the 
day  of  the  auto.  However,  one  does  occa- 
sionally run  across  garrulous  old-timers  like 
myself  who  are  willing  to  give  their  ideas 
on  anything — ^past,  present  or  future — 
when  ^ey  ought  to  be  attending  to  their 
business. 

The  auto  has  done  more  to  accelerate  the 
speed  with  which  the  Star  of  Empire  has 
wended  its  westward  way  than  any  other  one 
agency.  Fact  is,  it  has  at  times  seemingly 
caused  the  old  Star  to  overspeed.  The 
auto,  piloted  by  a  real-estate  agent  whose 
tongue  ran  on  well-oiled  bearings,  has  sold 
to  people  tracts  of  land  so  far  from  civiliza- 
tion— ^meaning  railroads,  etc. — that  if  they 
wanted  to  desert  their  new  home  in  a  wagon 
they  would  be  on  the  road  for  a  week.  The 
Plains  real-estate  agent  owes  the  automobile 
the  greatest  debt  The  prospector  is  always 
in  a  pleasant  and  purchasable  frame  of  mind 
when  he  is  skinmiing  blissfully  over  perfect 
roads,  and  he  forgets  how  far  he  is  getting 
from  the  depot.  Under  the  magic  of  the 
motor-car  nine-tenths  of  the  signatures  have 
been  secured  on  the  dotted  line,  and  the 
real-estate  broker  considers  his  machine 
the  most  essential  tool  of  his  profession. 

Referring  back  to  the  battle  between  the 
lariat  and  the  plow-line:  your  cow-boy 
just  naturally  hates  the  feel  of  the  earth 
underfoot.  When  his  reign  was  on,  if  he 
only  wanted  to  cross  the  square  of  a  Plains 
town  he  would  hurl  himself  on  his  pony. 
An  unhorsed  knight  of  the  olden  da3rs,  en- 
cumbered with  heavy  armor,  was  hardly 
more  helpless  than  the  cow-boy,  the  "world's 
last  cavalier,"  when  the  latter's  horse  by 
chance  had  wandered  away  and  left  its 
master  stranded  in  the  midst  of  a  sea  of  level 
land.  Aside  from  being  "bow-legged"  and 
frequently  rheumatic  from  much  riding,  and 
awkward  and  uncouth  in  his  stride,  the  cow- 
boy considered  it  a  loss  of  caste  to  be  caught 
"on  foot." 

Consequently,  the  cow-boy  did  not  take 
to  the  walking  plow  of  the  early  nester  or 
granger.  Not  until  the  riding  plow  came 
to  dignify  the  science  of  agriculture  in  this 
new  country  could  tillers  of  the  soil  be  re- 
cruited from  the  ranks  of  the  cow-punchers. 
But  the  "Honk!  Honk!"  of  the  automobile 
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has  done  more  to  drown  the  jingle  of  spurs  in 
the  Southwest  than  any  other  one  feature. 
The  big  cow-men  discovered  that  they  could 
buy  more  and  finer  autos  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  farm  than  from  the  ranch.  And  they 
found  the  springy  seats  of  the  motor-car 
more  comfortable  for  their  rheumatic  limbs 
than  the  choppy  stride  of  the  cow-pony. 
Since  the  lords  of  the  cattle  industry  quickly 
saw  that  a  plow-boy,  tilling  a  himdred  acres, 
was  worth  more  to  them  than  a  cow-boy 
merely  riding  over  same,  the  upturning  of 
earth  was  begun  on  a  large  scale. 

What  became  of  the  cow-boys?  Many 
of  them  turned  to  car-driving,  and  they  are 
among  our  best  chauffeurs;  some  acquired 
cheap  lands  and  today  are  themselves  car- 
owners;  some  are  preachers,  bankers,  mer- 
chants— for  the  cow-camps  held  men  with 
college  degrees.  Those  who  remained  in 
the  employ  of  cattle-barons,  farmers-turned, 
became  reconciled  to  the  new  regime,  in 
part  because  they  knew  they  would  be 
treated  with  rides  in  their  employer's  car. 

The  railways  network  the  plains  of  a  new 
coimtry  only  after  the  sections  tributary  to 
the  coasts  and  the  waterways  have  become 
crowded.  The  automobile  has  served  ad- 
mirably in  taking  the  place  of  the  railroad 
on  the  sparsely  settled  Plains  of  the  South- 
west. This  -great  distance-annihllator  places 
the  theater  at  a  town  a  hundred  miles  from  a 
ranch  within  easy  nmning  and  permits  the 
ranchman  and  his  family  to  return  after  the 
show.  In  one  brief  decade  the  auto  has 
rechristened  the  Plains.  It  is  no  longer  a 
"pioneer  country."  The  auto  keeps  the 
settlers*  wives,  who  have  recendy  arrived 
from  eastern  states,  from  being  homesick 
or  lonesome,  and  no  country  is  successful 
without  women,  or  with  discontented  women. 
The  world  was  too  crowded  for  the  Plains 
to  be  utilized  only  for  the  raising  of  beef  in 
the  old  way.  Since  agriculture  is  possible 
only  within  the  domain  of  woman,  greatiy 
does  the  Plains  country  appreciate  the 
assistance  of  the  automobile  in  inducing 
her  to  stay  here. 

But  some  pessimistic  person  will  "  'Low 
as  how  you  folks  oughtn't  to  be  spendin' 
your  money  for  luxuries,  when  most  of  you 
haven't  got  your  homes  paid  for  yit."  And 
echo  answers — no,  we  don't  have  echoes  on 
the  Plains.  The  answer  is,  however,  that 
we  do  not  consider  the  auto  a  luxury.  For 
chiefly  we  need  settlers.  The  auto  persuades 
them  to  come  and  then  induces  them  to  re- 


main, for  it  creates  conditions  in  rural 
communities  practically  the  same  as  those 
existing  in  cities.  The  auto  brings  us  our 
daily  papers  with  the  market  reports,  and 
so  keeps  us  in  touch  with  the  world.  When 
the  windmill,  the  gasoline  engine,  the  cen- 
trifugal pump,  or  any  piece  of  farm  machin- 
ery wrenches  a  tendon  or  breaks  a  bone, 
the  auto  is  cranked  up  and  a  hasty  trip  is 
made  to  town  for  the  necessary  repairs, 
thus  eliminating  the  injuries  that  would  have 
occurred  to  stock  or  crop  in  the  old  days. 
The  auto  speeds  the  doctor  over  the  Plains, 
and  is  often  the  means  of  saving  the  Hves 
of  loved  ones  in  this  country  of  "magnificent 
distances."  The  auto  overtakes  the  train 
.  with  which  we  have  failed  to  connect,  over- 
hauls the  speeding  criminal,  and  permits  the 
irate  parents  to  catch  up  with  a  youthful 
eloping  couple. 

Since  the  auto  arrived,  there  are  no  longer 
"inland  towns"  on  the  Plains.     Each  baili- 
wick is  connected  with  some  railroad  point 
by  its  auto- stage  line.     These  prove  a  great 
blessing  to  the  drummer  and  all  others  who 
wish  to  expedite  their  journey.     The  car 
passes  the  slow-going  mail  hack  with  its 
weather-beaten  driver  doling  out  mournful 
stories  to  the  bored  and  dusty  passenger  of 
how  he  could  have  been  rich  if  only  he  had 
purchased  some  of  the  land  over  which 
they  are  traveling  when  it  was  held  at  a  few 
cents   per   acre.     These    auto    routes    are 
equipped    with    cattle-guards    similar     to 
those  used  on  railroads,  and  over  which 
wagon    traffic   is   impossible.     Before    the 
Postmaster- General,  following  out  a  policy 
of  retrenchment,  edicted  against  it,  the  mail 
was  carried  over  these  auto  routes  in  some 
sections.     Since  it  was  impyossible  to  take  a 
large  number  of  passengers  and  mail  on 
the  same  car,  a  little  rubber-tired  trailer  was 
designed   in   which  to  transport  the  mail 
and    baggage.     It     was     knowTi    as     the 
"dingle- wagon"  and  would  hold  a  thousand 
pounds  of  freight  without  proving  a  mate* 
rial    drag   to   the    motor-car.      By    means 
of  a  patent  connection  this  car  was  coupled 
solidly  to  the  automobile  and  would  track 
absolutely. 

The  auto  offers  some  regal  forms  of  sp>ort 
to  the  Plainsman.  Aside  from  the  frequent 
race-meets,  endurance  races  and  auto  trades 
excursions,  there  is  the  chasing  of  antelopes 
and  wolves  in  automobiles.  For  centuries 
the  heavy  buffalo  and  the  beef- steers,  noted 
for  their  avoirdupois,  ran  in  herds  over  the 
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Plains,  and  in  thdr  ^prazing,  and  meledng 
incidental  to  their  various  social  gatherings, 
the  grass-haired  face  of  the  country  was 
tamt>ed  until  today  it  will  hold  water,  and 
is  in  better  condition  for  the  tread  of  an 
auto  than  many  manufactured  roads.  Be- 
sides, in  the  eons  agone,  the  alluvial  soil 
of  the  Plains  was  leveled  and  caressed  by 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty  until  it  is  in  aU 
places  a  natural  auto  highway.  A  very 
exdting  sport  is  the  running  down  of  an 
antelope  with  an  automobile  out  on  the 
virgin  unfenced  face  of  a  large  pasture. 
The  animal  distances  the  car  for  the  first 
two  or  three  miles,  for  even  on  the  Plains 
there  are  a  few  bumps  made  by  prairie-dogs 
and  badgers,  and  the  remains  of  old  buffalo 
wallows.  Consequently  some  degree  of 
caution  is  necessitated  in  driving,  but  soon 
the  animal  becomes  fatigued;  after  ten  miles 
his  boimding  stride  begins  to  wobble, 
gradually  the  car  overtakes  him,  and  if 
you  are  handy  with  the  lariat  it  is  not  difficult 
to  ''get  your  goat"  by  lassoing  him.  It  is 
much  easier  to  run  onto  a  prairie  wolf  or  a 
coyote,  but  they  are  usually  shot  down  with 
pistols. 

Senility  is  all  that  kills  a  car  on  the  Plains, 
as  there  are  no  hills,  rocks,  roots  or  grubs, 
and  car  longevity  is  remarkable.  In  the 
town  of  Plainview,  out  in  the  Llano  Esta- 
cado  of  Texas,  the  first  car  that  came  to  the 
town,  about  eight  years  ago,  is  still  being 
used  by  a  practising  physician.  Tire  trouble 
on  the  Plains  is  at  a  minimum,  the  tires 
being  as  durable,  apparently,  as  a  pig^s 
snout — to  the  infinite  disgust  of  venders  of 
auto  supplies.  One  garage  in  the  Southwest 
has  a  tire  on  exhibition  that  has  kissed  the 
surface  of  20,000  miles  and  appears  to  be 
in  fit  condition  for  that  much  more  osculatory 
exercise.  It  is  claimed  that  an  auto  in  this 
section  will  run  as  long  and  as  cheaply  as  a 
car  that  is  used  exclusively  on  the  boule- 
vards of  dties.  The  matter  of  good  roads 
on  the  Plains  never  worries  the  natives. 
There  are  no  bridges  to  build,  or  tunnels  to 
be  cut,  and  but  few  fiUs  to  make.  These  are 
necessitated  by  the  presence,  in  infrequent 


places,  of  widespreading  but  shallow  lakes 
which  are  often  filled  with  water.  And  the 
roads  that  are  good  enough  for  autos  are  a 
source  of  delight  to  the  farmer  who  is  driving 
his  produce  to  town  in  a  wagon.  Many  of 
the  farmers  transport  their  perishable  stuff, 
such  as  cream  and  delicate  truck  and  fruit, 
to  the  markets  in  autos. 

The  Plains  of  the  Southwest  are  crossed 
by  two  transcontinental  auto  highways. 
The  old  Santa  Fe  Trail  traverses  Kansas 
and  portions  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona.  An  offspring  from  this  is  the  All- 
the-.Year-Borderland  Route  which  leaves 
the  Trail  at  Dodge  City,  Kansas,  comes 
south  through  the  Panhandle  of  Texas  to 
Plainview,  turns  to  Roswell,  N.  M.,  thence 
down  to  £1  Paso,  Texas,  and  from  that 
point  on  to  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  where  it  again 
coinddes  with  the  Santa  Fe  Trail.  The 
people  along  both  routes  are  t3rpical  hos- 
pitable Westerners  and  everything  that  the 
tourist — man  or  car — ^is  in  need  of  is  at 
hand  and  cheerfully  furnished.  The  south- 
em  route  was  recently  logged  and  sign- 
posted for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  course 
that  would  be  passable  and  safe  the  year 
around;  that  would  transport  the  tourist 
along  the  borders  of  Old  Mexico,  of  which 
the  world  is  going  to  want  to  know  more 
and  more;  that  would  show  the  party  which 
wishes  to  ''see  America  first"  the  picturesque 
and  prehistoric  wonders  as  exemplified  in 
the  cliff-dwellings  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona;  and  then  break  the  monotony  of 
mountains  and  rugged  scenery  by  offering 
a  shimmering  spread  of  green  irrigated 
fields  on  the  level  Plains  of  Texas  and 
Kansas.  The  dwellers  on  the  Plains  of  the 
Southwest  are  hilarious  over  thdr  auto 
routes,  since  they  will  bring  them  people 
who  come  to  see  sights  but  may  remaip^to 
prospect,  it  bdng  estimated  fully  10,600 
cars  will  pass  over  the  two  routes  on  thdr 
way  to  the  Panama-Padfic  Exposition  in 
1915.  So  it  is  easy  to  perceive  why  the 
people  of  the  Plains  consider  the  auto- 
mobile .the  missionary  who  has  brought 
them  civilization,  and  is  still  on  the  job. 


Killing  a  Dragon 
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THE  troops  had  been  waiting  by 
the  Mexican  border  for  three 
months,  and  the  hope  of  war  was 
dead.  At  the  sun-bleached  out- 
post of  Sonoyta  two  men  named 
F.  O.  Brown  (the  rolls  distinguished  them 
adequately — First  and  Second)  sweltered  in 
the  terrific  heat  of  a  six-by-three  dog  tent; 
Brown  Second  accepting  his  plight  half 
jestingly,  Brown  First  whining  at  the  in- 
evitable, crying  childishly  and  complaining. 

"I  can't  stand  it"  he  moaned.  "It'sa-kill- 
in'  of  me." 

Beyond  their  names — both  assumed — 
these  men  were  antitheses.  Gushing  could 
have  drawn  Brown  Second — handsome 
youngster  that  he  was — in  modemo-classic 
khaki,  but  poor  Brown  First  was  an  incon- 
siderable little  man  with  sandy  whiskers 
and  no  hair. 

"I  ain't  well— that's  what  I  ain't"  he 
droned  on,  "and  this  waitin'  in  this  hell  is 
a-killin'  of  me."  He  turned  a  lugubrious 
pear-shaped  face  on  Brown  Second — whose 
name  was  French  Wilcott.  Deep  purple 
circles  ringed  the  faded  blue  eyes. 

"Lie  down,  Bunkie,"  Wilcott  soothed. 
"They'll  send  us  back  to  California  soon. 
It's  all  right— lie  down." 

"I  won't  lie  down.  I'm  sick,  I  tell  you. 
What  does  a  kid  like  you  know  about  trou- 
ble? Nothin'— that's  what.  Wait  till  you're 
forty — with  things  behind  you." 

"I'd  dose  my  eyes,  Brown,  and  not  think 
about  it  all  the  time.'' 

"Close  my  eyes — "  the  little  man  mocked 
in  a  petidant  quaver.  "  's  like  you*d  close  your 
eyes — an' the  minnityou  6iA— faces!  That's 
what  comes  to  a  man  that's  old  enough  to 
look  back  (m  anything.    Faces,  that's  what." 

"Shut  that  bearded  baby  up  over  there, 
can't  you    ^  me  in  a  threatening 

growl  £r*  cut.    "We're  trying 

to  sleqi 
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man  known  to  the  troop  bullies  as  an  abject 
coward,  and  lay  Hat  on  his  back,  staring  up 
at  the  glistening  points  of  the  sun-soiik  in 
the  close  meshes  of  the  canvas. 

Wilcott,  busy  with  the  fourth  reading  of  a 
letter  that  had  been  sent  to  him  at  the  Zin- 
gara  Club,  enclosed  by  the  discreet  steward 
and  readdresscd  "F.  O.  Brown  First,  Son- 
oyta, A.  T.,  via  Yuma",  turned  his  eyes 
away.  After  a  moment  he  glanced  back. 
The  little  man's  loose  face  had  relaxed. 
His  lips,  now  parted,  were  swollen  as  though 
from  fever,  blackened  and  chapped.  He 
was  snoring  painfully,  his  narrow  chest 
laboring  for  breath. 

"Poor  little  devil"  thought  Wilcott.  "1 
wonder  why  he  enlisted?"  For  Wilcott  was 
thinking  of  his  own  case.    The  letter  said: 

I*m  afraid  you  didn't  understand  about 
dragons,  French.  You  won't  find  them 
in  the  Anti|X)des  or  the  Arctic,  and  I  didn't 
mean  that  I  wanted  you  to  break  people's 
heads  or  freeze  yourself.  A  true  dragon- 
killer  finds  his  quarry  close  to  home  and 
you  shouldn't  have  run  away. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  you  went  with  the 
troops  to  the  border.  I  hope  not.  Per- 
haps I'm  prejudiced  against  the  army. 
Men  go  there  and  hide  themselves  under 
other  names,  and  they  leave  sorrowing  peo- 
ple behind  them. 

I  investigated  such  a  case  in  my  work 
today — a  destitute  family.  The  woman 
was  a  hard,  haranguing  sort  of  somebody 
(though  I  just  suspect  that  bearing  with  a 
man  made  her  so),  but  the  four  little  chil- 
dren that  peered  fearsomely  at  me  from 
the  shelter  of  her  Mrs.-Wiggsy  skirt 
were  adorable 

Wilcott  had  learned  to  respect  Helen 
Grantley's  unobtrusive  principles.  He  knew 
that  they  were  firmly  enough  founded  to 
send  a  lover  packing.  This  girl  did  settle- 
ment work,  and  he  remembered  that  he  had 
once  called  that  a  fad.  The  time  came  when 
he  placed  himself  in  a  position  to  be  judged 
in  the  light  of  fads  and  principles. 
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"You  haven't  done  anything  worth  whQe" 
said  the  girl  regretfully,  "and  Tm  afraid  you 
never  will.  Your  life  has  fallen  in  easy  ways 
— you41  never  have  to  do  anything.'* 

"I  uphilled  it  to  the  varsity  at  school' ' 
Wilcott  began — and  stopped.  "I  mean,  I 
made  a  lot  of  money  in  Union  Oil  and  I 
made  it  all  myself — "  he  stopped  again. 
"Oh,  if  you  mean  I've  never  killed  a 
dragon — " 

"That's  just  what  I  do  mean,  French." 

Wilcott  was  resentful,  angry — and  he 
thought  that  he  was  desperate. 

"All  right"  he  said  and  turned  away. 
"Good-by." 

"French!"  the  girl  cried.  "Where  are 
you  going?     Come  back." 

But  Wilcott  did  not  come  back. 

"I'm  going,"  he  said  with  what  dignity 
his  precipitate  parting  could  lend,  "to  kill 
your  darned  old  dragon  for  you." 

The  newsl)oys  on  Market  street  were 
yelling  war  extras  about  an  attack  on  Juarez, 
and  American  intervention.  There  was  a 
recruiting  sergeant  on  duty  at  a  big  building 
near  the  fountain,  and  with  many  winks 
and  headshakings  he  promised  active  ser- 
vice. Wilcott  enlisted  for  the  cavalry  under 
the  name  of  F.  O.  Brown. 

The  desert  atSonoyta  lies  as  flat  as  a  man's 
hand,  unrelieved  by  shred  of  green  or  show 
of  herbage.  To  the  eastward  rise  the 
weirdly  jagged  teeth  of  the  Baboquieveri 
range,  and  west  toward  Yuma  the  drifting 
sand  piles  up  in  mounded  dunes.  The  hot 
season  was  on  and  the  home  of  "A"  Troop 
was  a  row  of  wilting  dog-tents — brown  and 
dusty  in  the  glare  like  limp  bat-wings, 
folded — and  a  ground-line  where  sixty 
horses  and  some  pack  mules  drooped  and 
suffered  in  the  sun. 

There  was  not  even  the  panacea  of  work 
to  break  the  dun  monotony,  and  pleasure 
dripped  out  of  camp  life.  The  stories  in 
fifty  repertoires  had  been  told  threadbare, 
all  the  jokes  had  been  played,  and  the  men 
were  tired  of  each  other's  faces. 

Poor  Brown  First  had  been  a  butt  for 
wit  in  "A"  Troop's  playful  days.  He  be- 
came a  butt  for  savagery  as  tempers  wore 
away.  He  was  a  drab  little  man  at  best, 
and  in  his  position  at  the  foot  of  "A" 
Troop's  scale  of  popularity  he  would  have 
been  a  credit  to  no  one  as  a  friend.  Wilcott 
did  not  need  the  asset  of  a  popular  bunkie. 
He  had  done  well  in  the  troop.    He  could 


run,  box  and  fight.  He  had  learned  his 
duties  quickly  and  been  drafted  as  a  clerk 
in  the  troop  office.  He  annexed  Brown 
First  in  a  wholesome  sense  of  humor  and 
clean  pity.  The  troop  captain  noted  Wilcott. 

"I  don't  know  what  you're  doing  in  the 
ranks"  he  said,  "but  you're  doing  well.  If 
I  can  be  of  help  to  you,  call  on  me." 

"I'd  like  to  get  out  of  the  army"  sug- 
gested Wilcott.  "I  enlisted  under  a — a 
misapprehension." 

"Oh,  that,"  said  the  captain  (for  first- 
class  men  are  scarce)  "is  a  horse  of  different 
hue." 

After  this  conversation  Wilcott  went  to 
the  field  desk  and  indicted  this  letter  to  a 
congressman: 

My  Dear  Poultney: 

I  think  that  in  your  most  insulting 
moments  you  never  called  me  a  quitter. 
Well,  Vm  not  one  now.  But  I  can  be  of 
more  service  to  the  world  and  myself  than 
as  a  private  soldier  in  time  of  peace — and 
I  didn't  know  that  you  politicos  were  going 
to  ruin  this  chance  for  war.  It  will  require 
a  congressional  delegation  to  convince  the 
Secretary  of  War  of  all  this.  R.  S.  1460 
will  tell  you  alx)ut  "Discharge  from  the 
Army  by  Favor  of  the  Government." 
Remember  all  that  I  would  have  done  for 
you  if  I'd  had  the  chance,  get  Senator 
Grantley,  and  you  two  make  a  call  at  the 
War  Office. 

By  the  way,  don't  mention  to  any  one 
where  I  am — not  to  anyone^  mind. 

Yours, 

Wilcott. 

Oh,  yes,  Troop  "A"  Sixteenth  Cavalr>' — 
Private  F.  O.  Brown — that's  the  name — 
and  remember,  night  letters  are  cheap  and 
expeditious  and  I'm  in  something  of  a 
hurry.  W. 

Days  passed  and  no  answer  to  this  letter 
came.  A  general  order  did  come,  though, 
and  it  said,  in  effect,  "The  practice  of  dis- 
charge from  the  army  by  favor  is  to  be  dis- 
couraged." 

French  Wilcott  faced  the  most  serious 
situation  of  his  life.  He  was  bound  for 
three  years  to  a  subordinate  service  that  to  a 
man  of  his  breeding  could  not  but  be  irk- 
some. There  were  good  men  about  him, 
but  not  one  with  his  tastes,  predilections  or 
habits  of  thought.  He  had  voluntarily 
placed  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  all  his 
friends.  The  man  who  slept  beside  him  oh 
the  hot  Yuma  sand  was  perhaps,  of  all  the 
troop,  farthest  from  him  in  everything. 
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"Death — death — ^it  runs  in  the  fanuly." 

"It  does  in  most"  observed  Wilcott,  pre- 
paring to  return  to  sleep. 

"No — no.  Don't  do  that.  Sit  up.  I 
gotta  talk.    I  canH  shut  my  eyes  again." 

"All  right"  yavmed  Wilcott,  "let's  hear 
about  it." 

"It  was  little  Lindy — my  baby — lyin'  in  a 
bed,  and  people  all  in  white  a-standin' 
round." 

"Go  on." 

"That's  all.  But  they  run  in  the  family— 
them  prophet  dreams.  Somethin's  happen- 
ed. Somethin'  awful.  Oh — an'  I  went  off 
an'  left  'em!  Left  my  own  kith  an'  blood. 
They  might  ha'  starved.  And  now  I  canH 
go  back.  Oh,  I  gotta  go.  I'm  goin'.  They 
can't  keep  a  man  here  when  his  family  needs 
him.  They  can't.  That's  what.  I  gotta 
go.    They  can't  keep  him,  can  they?" 

"They  can  keep  him  all  right"  said  Wil- 
cott bitterly.  "We  all  get  it.  You  should 
have  thought  of  that.'* 

From  that  moment  Brown  First  changed. 
He  went  to  the  captain  at  reveille  and 
learned  that  he  must  stay  where  he  was — 
then  back  to  the  troop.  He  behaved  with 
the  restless  fierceness  of  a  tethered  coyote. 
He  was  never  for  a  moment  still — pacing  the 
picket  line  by  day  and  the  ^street'  by  night. 
Men  from  whom  he  had  taken  much  he 
snapped  at  now,  fiercely,  and  threw  himself 
upon  the  fists  of  a  surprised  troop  bully  for 
a  terrific  beating. 

"I  know  what  ails  old  Brown"  the  first 
sergeant  said.  "He's  heard  bad  news  from 
home.  That's  the  hell  of  the  army.  A  man 
swears  when  he  enlists  that  he  ain't  got  no 
family.  Somethin'  happens  at  home  and 
there  he  is — stuck,  tagged  and  hobbled. 
That  makes  half  the  desertions.  There's 
times  when  a  man  can't  stay  no  longer — the 
wife  goes  wrong — sickness — and  they  desert. 
They've  got  to  go.  And  you'll  see  our  little 
man  a-goin'  ". 

The  captain  rode  out  on  a  three-day 
patrol  and  the  next  morning  Wilcott  woke 
to  find  his  tent-mate  absent.  Brown  First 
had  deserted  in  the  desert.  He  was  caught 
and  returned  within  five  hours.  For  lack  of 
a  guard -house  he  was  placed  in  the  troop 
office,  trussed  like  a  porker.  Here  Wilcott 
found  him,  but  the  visit  and  the  sympathy 
were  spurned.  Brown  glared  at  him  with 
fierce  eyes. 

"You  beat  it"  he  growled,  tugging  at  his 

nds,  " — you  comin'  round  here  with  that 


sickly  smile  on  you !  You  don't  know  what 
trouble  is— that's  what."  But  Wilcott,  with 
work  to  do,  sat  down  at  the  desk,  and 
Brown's  voice  droned  off  at  last  into  half- 
delirious  mumbling. 

"Little  Lindy,  what  never  done  nobody 
harm — a-cryin'  for  her  daddy.  That's  what 
I  heard — just  moanin',  'daddy' — an'  they 
won't  let  me  go  to  her.  They  ties  me  up 
like  a  animal  an'  they  won't  let  me  go. 

"They'll  send  me  out  to  Alcatraz  with 
leg  irons  on  me — where  I  can  look  over  the 
bay  to  the  city — but  I  can't  go  to  her — not 
for  years.  Me  what  never  done  no  harm  to 
them — what  couldn't  if  I  wanted  to." 

Wilcott  dropped  his  pen.  There  was  a 
world  of  truth  in  Brown's  ill-considered 
mumbling.  One  can  feel  satisfaction  at  the 
sight  of  a  criminal  behind  bars,  but  poor 
inconsiderable  little  Brown — spineless,  nega- 
tive— too  negative  to  be  wicked,  too  atomical 
to  swerve  the  social  system  by  a  hair ! 

"I'm  sorry.  Brown"  he  said. 

Brown  fairly  shrieked. 

"You  shut  up.  What  good's  your  sorry 
do  me?  You  ain't  a  man.  What'd  you 
ever  do — ever  feel?  Nawthin*.  Don't  talk 
to  me.  You  go  off  some  place  and  pare  your 
nails.  That's  you — ^you  go  off  and  pare  your 
nails." 

Wilcott  had  heard  something  of  this  sort 
before.  He  had  resented  it.  He  did  not 
resent  it  now.  He  felt  its  truth  and  felt  it 
falsely.  For  when  his  chance  and  proving 
came  a  moment  later,  he  did  not  think  of  it 
as  a  chance,  he  did  not  hesitate  before  the 
idea  for  one  single  second. 

The  dusty  mail-orderly  from  Yuma  dis- 
mounted at  the  tent  door  and  threw  the 
official  mail  on  the  desk. 

"Mail"  he  said,  "and  a  telegram.  Lord, 
it's  hot  out  there!  Well,  what's  little  Brown 
First  been  doin'?" 

Wilcott  told  him  and  he  went  away 
laughing. 

Wilcott  opened  the  telegram.  Then  he 
dropped  it  on  the  desk  and  took  a  deep 
breath  as  though  to  whoop.  He  halted, 
looked  at  Brown — then  back  at  the  telegram 
which  said: 

C.  O.  Sonoyta: 

Discharge  from  A  Troop  Sixteenth  Cav., 
Private  F.  O.  Brown 

By  order  Sec.  War, 

RiGGS,  A.  G. 


Killing  a  Dragon:    Hugh  Johnson 
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The  period  was  far  spaced  from  the  "n" 
of  Brown. 

Wilcott  walked  to  the  typewriter,  twirled 
the  platen,  adjusted  the  yellow  paper, 
clicked  off  five  letters,  made  a  field  press 
copy,  seized  (he  scissors  and  cut  Brown  free. 

"You  didn't  desert,  Brown"  he  said  a 
little  breathlessly.  "You  were  discharged 
yesterday;  so  leaving  wasn't  desertion. 
Here's  money,"  for  he  had  lieen  fumbling  at 
his  pocket-book.  "There's  a  train  north 
from  Yuma  tonight.  Leave  your  address 
and  your  papcrs'll  follow.    Take  your  horse 

Brown,  dumbly,  took  the  telegram  and 
read  it. 

"(;od!"  he  said. 

There  were  no  (hanks— no  farewells.  He 
left  Wilcott  with  some  contempt,  and  he 
resented  instructions. 

"You  may  leave  your  horse  at  Petersen's 
stable  and  the  mail- orderly 'II  lead  him  back 
tomorrow"  Wilcott  said. 

"You  don't  need  to  tell  me  nothin'.  I 
know  my  business." 

"All  right,  Brown — all  right.  I'm  glad 
you  got  it." 

"Got  it?  rve  got  friends — once  I  get 
away  from  this  troop.  1  used  to  know 
Senator  Grantley — guess  he  done  this  for 


me."  Then  he  stopped  suspiciously.  "If 
they's  any  trick  about  this,  you'll  catch  it." 

"Yes,"  said  Wilcott,  "no  doubt  1  shall. 
Good-bye,  Brown." 

"You  go  to  hell— Lady- finger"  was 
Brown's  farewell. 

Wilcott  went  back  to  his  mail.  It  was  not 
pleasant.  A  letter,  nol  readdressed  from  the 
Zingara  club,  but  in  familiar  script,  saidi 

Olrl  Poullncy  can't  keep  a  secret.  Dad- 
dy anil  he  are  going  lo  get  your  discharge, 
though  they've  had  a  time  about  it.  I'm 
sorry.  French,  Going  into  things  and 
then  dropping  them  isn't  in  line  with  what 

Wilcott  had  two  days  to  think  this  over. 
Then  a  night  letter  came: 

General  Wool  is  granting  you  a  furlough. 
I'm  glad,  bul  I'll  be  a.shamed  to  me«t  you 
after  what  I  said  In  my  letter.  The  father 
of  all  those  children  came  bnck  from  the 
army.  He  (old  me  a  great  deal  and  I  saw 
the  telegram  that  discharged  him.  It's  al- 
most exactly  like  its  original— the  one  ihe 
Secretary  of  War  gave  daddy — but  not 
quite.  I  know  who  added  the  word  First, 
That  was  forgery,  French.  Bui  I  think 
you've  killed  your  damed  old  dragon. 


X  n  e   Long 

Tke  Tale  of  a 

A  Net*'  Novel  ly  Peter  B.  Kyne 
BEGINNING 


THOSt;  readers  of  Si'nset  who 
enjoy  good  fiction — and  that 
means  practically  all  of  us — 
have  a  good  time  coming,  be- 
ginning with  next  month's  issue 
and  continuing  for  a  year.  Peter  B.  Kyne, 
prince  of  short-story  tellers,  has  written  a 
Western  novel,  and  Maynard  Dixon — 
Remington's  successor— has  illustrated  it. 
And  Sln'set  has  got  it— the  illustrated 
novel — and  )>eglns  publishing  it  serially  in 
the  Decemlwr  numl>er,  which,  by  the  way, 
will  l>e  a  numt>cr  de  luxe. 

Peter  B.  Kyne,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
fre(|uent  appearance  in  certain  periodicals 
of  enormous  American  circulation,  is  known 
to  (he  readers  of  Sunset,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  as  the  creator  of  Captain  Scraggs. 
That  worthy  {straining  a  point  to  use  the 
good  old  word)  deserves  a  place  in  the 
world's  album  of  imaginary  characters.  All 
of  the  humor  and  salt  sea  tang  that  flavor 
the  Wst  of  the  seafarers  on  the  ocean  of 
literature  distinguish  this  gallant  rover 
who  treads  the  deck  of  the  scow  schooner 
Maggie,  cngagi-d  in  the  <laring  green-pea 
trade  near  San  Francisco.  Yet,  notable 
as  "Scraggsy"  is,  he  is  an  insignificant  figure 
when  he  heaves  alongside  Ilarlcy  P.  Hen- 
nage,  gambler  and  "the  worst  man  in  San 
Pasqual."  This  buccaneer  of  a  desert  town 
is  an  ac(|uaintance  whom  the  readers  of 
Sunset  will  not  soon  fctrRcl.  We  are  (|uilc 
willing  to  admit  that  in  no  novel  which  has 
run  in  this  magazine  has  there  been  any 
character  drawn  with  the  skill  and  the 
warm  imagination  with  which  Mr.  Kyne 
has  l>een  so  fortunate  as  to  give  Harley  P. 
Uennage   life.     And    when    the    gambler 


has  made  his  dignified  exit  from  the  story, 
with  a  smile  at  some  joke — "whatever  it 
was,  he  took  it  with  him" — he  will  leave 
echoes  of  that  laughter  which  is  ever  on  the 
brink  of  tears. 

Not  long  ago  we  look  occasion  to  warn 
our  readers  as  follows: 

"Tighten  up  your  heartstrings!  Some- 
body who  knows  how  is  going  to  play  upon 
them  pretty  soon." 

Well,  the  music  begins  In  December,  and 
Hennage,  the  worst  man  in  San  Pasqual, 
standing  modesdy  back  of  the  adventurous 
love-story  of  red-headed  McGraw  and  the 
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C  n  a  n  c  e 

Hat   R  a  n  c  k 

Illustrated  by  MaynarJ  Dixon 

IN  DECEMBER 


Desert  Rat's  daughter,  is  the  dominant 
molif  in  it— a  motif  vibrant  with  the  mer- 
riest of  fun  and  the  sweetest  impulses  of  the 
human  heart. 

That  love-story,  incidentally  (though  it's 
the  whole  story),  is  calculated  to  keep  one 
guessing,  from  the  moment  it  begins,  in  a 
tragedy  on  the  Colorado  desert,  before  the 
lovers  are  born,  until  the  moment  when  ihey 
are  finally  ready  to  live  happy  ever  after. 
Bob  McGraw  is  the  breeziest  kind  of  a 
western  character,  the  curious  blend,  bred 
by  the  big  free  country,  of  college  man  and 
wandering  prospector.    He  wanders  upon  a 


hidden  gold  mine  at  (he  Hat  Ranch — a 
paying  vein  of  love  and  fortune,  with  Donna 
Corblay,  a  rose  in  the  wilderness,  as  the 
other  partner  in  the  prospect.  Confiden- 
tially: the  Hat  Ranch  isn't  fiction,  though 
it  sounds  like  It. 

To  the  extent  of  our  limited  right  to  be 
so,  we  are  proud  of  Peter  Kyne,  because  he 
belongs  to  the  SUNSET  family  as  well  as  to 
the  nation's  magazine  circulation.  He 
scorns  the  fuss  and  feathers  of  Broadway, 
New  York.  He  keeps  true  to  the  acorn 
valleys  of  Mendocino  county,  and  the 
(lanks  of  the  Berkeley  hills,  from  which  he 
keeps  an  eye  oui  for  Scraggs  and  the  Maggie 
coming  through  the  Golden  Gale.  So  with 
us  all  it's  a  matter  of  sentiment,  as  well  as 
the  New  York  literary  market  quotations, 
that  Mr.  Kyne's  first  big  novel  belongs  to 
SuNSF.r  Magazine. 

It  is  fitting,  as  well  as  fortunate,  that 
Maynard  Dixon  should  illustrate  this  story. 
Mr.  Dixon  began  drawing  for  Sunsei  in 
1902,  when  both  were  less  prominent  than 
ttxiay.  Now,  though  he  is  in  the  thick  of 
things  in  New  York,  il  only  needed  a  word 
from  us  about  "The  Long  Chance"  to  get 
the  Dixon  family  shipped  out  here  away 
from  the  hot  Kastern  summer  and  to  get 
Dixon  and  Kyne  in  consultation  together 
down  in  what  the  novelist  has  named  the 
San  Pasqual  country.  There  they  found 
Hennage  and'  the  Hat  Ranch  and  Bob  and 
Donna  and  T.  Morgan  Carey  {no,  Dixon 
knew  his  breed  in  New  York.)  Nobody 
knows  (he  West  better  than  Dixon,  and  he 
never  put  it  into  better  pictures  than  the 
twenty  he  has  made  for  "The  Long  Chance." 


.    Tln>  Lona  CTiance" 


At  the  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  Fountain 


By  John  Northern  Milliard 


He  was  a  princely  vagabond, 

A  restless  rover  from  his  birth, 
An  alien  lodger  for  the  night 

In  this  old  wayside  inn  of  earth. 

A  simple-hearted  wayfarer, 

With  spring  and  summer  in  his  breast, 
A  comrade  of  the  roving  foot, 

And  fevered  of  the  great  unrest, 

Who  now  hath  fared  on  trails  beyond 
The  range  marked  by  the  cobalt  rim 

Of  sordid  things — beyond  the  pale 
Of  horizons  forever  dim — 

A  nomad,  safe  at  last  with?n 

The  world-old  harbor  gates  of  time, 
The  master,  whose  blithe  feet  once  strayed 

Among  the  hills  of  prose  and  rhyme.  J'\ 

To  think  that  once  upon  a  time,  34 

In  ragged  luck,  he  passed  this  way. 
That  his  eyes,  too,  once  followed  far 

The  scudding  sails  across  the  Bay; 

• 

That  he,  too,  saw  the  plume  of  smoke 
That  marks  the  outbound  steamer's  trail, 

That  he,  too,  heard  the  winches  creak. 
And  saw  the  cargoes,  bale  on  bale, 

Fed  to  the  yawning  maws  of  ships — 

The  coursers  of  the  seven  seas. 
That  strain,  like  hounds,  upon  the  leash. 

Impatient  to  be  down  the  breeze. 

This  ground  whereon  the  fountain  plays 

Shall  sacred  be  against  the  years, 
Shall  hallowed  be — since  he  has  passed 

To  the  Valhalla  of  his  peers. 

And  here  shall  be  nor  East  nor  West; 

For  all  the  trails  shall  blend  as  one, 
And  men  shall  come  from  all  the  world 

And  drink  to  Louis  Stevenson. 
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standing  at  its  end — so  small  a  figure  against 
the  bigness  of  sky  and  prairie  that  insensibly 
his  irritation  lessened  at  the  sight  of  her. 
He  strolled  down  the  porch. 

"Well,  how  about  it,  Cal-Lily?"  he  asked. 
"Your  ma  says  you  don't  like  living  at 
home." 

Calla  Lily's  black  eyelashes  fluttered  up- 
ward for  a  single  instant;  the  shell  of  her 
reserve  closed  yet  more  impenetrably  around 
her. 

Benson  sat  down  on  the  steps.  "Look 
here,"  he  addressed  her  tolerantly,  "if  you'd 
tell  me  what  you  wanted — " 

He  paused  persistently  this  time.  Calla 
Lily,  stubbing  the  toe  of  her  stout  gun- 
metal  shoe  against  the  boards  of  the  porch, 
looked  at  the  sky,  looked  at  the  distant  hills. 

"I  want — "  she  began  and  broke  off. 
"Parkers  want  me"  she  tried  again.  "Fd 
earn  my  board.  An'  winters  I  could  go  to 
school — " 

"But  you're  going  to  go  to  school.  And 
for  helping  round  the  house,  what's  the 
matter  with  helping  your  ma?  We  can't 
have  you  going  oflf  like  that.  It  don't  look 
right.    Supposing  Parkers  do  want  you — " 

"I'd  rather  go  where  I'm  wanted^*  said 
Calla  Lily  just  above  her  breath. 

The  words  were  so  faintly  spoken  that  for 
a  moment  Benson  did  not  grasp  their  im- 
port. 

"Where  you're  wanted — ^good  lord!"  he 
exploded  suddenly.  "Good  lord,  Cal-Lily, 
if  you  think  it's  me  that  don't  want  you — " 

He  got  to  his  feet  and  stood  looking  down 
at  her.  Calla  Lily's  face  was  stubbornly 
averted.  Her  foot  stubbed  continuously, 
with  a  little  tapping  sound,  against  the 
wooden  surface  of  the  porch. 

"Jealous"  Benson  diagnosed,  watching 
her.  Aloud  he  spoke  with  decision.  "Now, 
look  here,  Cal-Lily,  you're  wanted,  if  that's 
all  that's  bothering  you.  You're  wanted 
just  as  much  as  your  ma  is,  but  if  you  don't 
want  to  stay,  that's  different.  Only,  before 
we  let  you  go,  you  got  to  give  me  a  reason 
for  going.     That's  fair,  ain't  it?" 

If  she  was  as  like  her  mother  in  mind  as 
in  body,  the  appeal  to  her  sense  of  justice 
could  not  fail  to  move  her.  It  did;  her  an- 
swer was  ready  almost  before  the  words 
were  fmishcd — though  it  came  broken  by 
little  gulps  of  excitement. 

"I  want — to  look  out  for  myself — ^you 
wouldn't  want — a  strange  man — ^looking 
after  you." 


"You've  known  me  as  long  as  your  ma 
has.     If  I  can  look  out  for  her — " 

"You  courted  //^"  said  the  stepdaughter. 

There  was  such  a  wealth  of  bitterness  in 
the  tone  that  the  dullest  man  must  have 
known  argument  to  be  useless.  Benson 
noddwl,  convinced. 

"All  right"  he  said  after  a  moment.  "I 
said  I'd  let  you  go,  and  I  will.  I  don't 
know  what  your  ma'll  say,  but  I'll  take 
you  up  to  Parkers  tonight  and  get  'em  to 
board  you,  and  you  don't  need  to  come  back 
till  you're  ready." 

He  was  not  versed  in  the  ways  of  girls, 
but  he  had  wisdom  enough  to  turn  away  as 
soon  as  the  words  were  spoken.  P3ven 
without  sight  of  her  face,  he  knew  that  Calla 
Lily,  her  point  gained,  was  going  to  cry. 

Inside  the  screen  Mrs.  Benson  faced  him, 
tensely  disapproving.  "What'll  people 
think?"  she  suggested  breathlessly,  her 
voice  lowered  below  Calla  Lily's  hearing. 
"It'll  make  talk—" 

Benson  nodded.  "I  don't  know  as  talk's 
the  worst  thing  in  the  world"  he  philoso- 
phized rather  wearily.  "Anyhow,  I'm  pay- 
ing her  board." 

He  was,  however,  less  sure  of  the  value 
of  his  specific  as  he  drove  home  alone  that 
evening  from  his  journey  to  the  Parker 
ranch.  Mrs.  Parker,  stout  and  garrulous 
and  well  meaning,  had  received  the  men- 
tion of  his  errand  with  vociferous  amaze- 
ment. Her  motherly  embrace  of  Calla  Lily 
was  in  itself  a  denunciation  of  all  step^  par- 
ents. In  imagination  Benson  could  hear 
her  comments  on  his  conduct  echoing  up  and 
down  the  ranch  country,  more  stringent  with 
repetition. 

But  there  was  one  grain  of  satisfaction  in 
the  dissatisfaction  of  his  visit.  CaUa  Lily 
had  resented  that  embrace.  Rigid  black 
braids,  square  shoulders  and  clumsy  shoes, 
every  inch  of  her  had  protested  against  the 
gratuitous  pity  of  it.  If  there  was  "talk" — 
that  bugbear  of  the  respectable — ^it  would 
gain  no  syllable  through  Calla  Lily's  addition. 

^^She's  like  her  ma  that  way"  Benson  told 
himself  with  such  appreciation  as  he  could 
muster.     "She's  fair." 

Mrs.  Benson  was  clearing  away  the  suj)- 
per  things  when  he  reached  home.  She 
asked  no  questions,  but  her  eyes  and  hard- 
aet  Upf  ^^^^Afdie  a  wretchedness  which  he 
U  xiothe. 

itay  long"  he  assured  her. 
me  back  with  me,  only 
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front  door  of  the  Parker  dwelling.  Calla 
Lily  herself  came  to  the  door  in  answer  to 
his  knock.  Benson,  unsmiling,  held  out  his 
offering. 

"Can  I  come  in  a  while?'*  he  inquired. 
**I  brought  you  a  bunch  of  flowers." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment  after  he 
had  entered.  Then,  *'I  noticed  a  lot  of 
flowers  out  tonight"  the  caller  opened  the 
conversation.  "I  guess  we're  going  to  have 
an  early  fall." 

He  made  the  statement  very  seriously. 
Very  seriously  too,  no  response  following, 
he  introduced  his  second  topic. 

"Ralph  Ansen  stopped  by,  driving  to 
town  this  morning.  He  says  the  creek's 
come  up  four  inches  since  that  last  rain.  I 
remember  last  time  the  creek  rose  that 
way — " 

On  the  whole,  the  anecdote  was  success- 
ful. Calla  Lily  smiled  palely  when  it  was 
done,  though  she  did  not  lift  her  eyes  to  her 
guest's  nor  open  her  lips  for  answer.  Not 
until  the  visit  was  ended  did  she  hazard  a 
remark.  Then,  as  her  stepfather  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  door-knob,  "How's  ma?'* 
she  inquired  in  a  tiny  voice. 

Benson  looked  off  through  the  open  door 
to  the  hills,  grown  twilight  lavender.  "Mrs. 
Benson's  pretty  fair"  he  responded  politely. 
"She  gets  pretty  tired  these  days,  but  I 
guess  she's  all  right." 

It  was  not  until  he  was  quite  beyond 
sight  of  the  house  that  he  allowed  himself 
the  luxury  of  a  smile.  "Wonder  what  she's 
thinking  right  now?"  he  questioned  of  his 
horse.  "Wonder  what  it  does  feel  like,  the 
first  time  anybody  sets  up  to  you?" 

He  tried  the  experiment  again  two  nights 
later  and  still  again  on  the  night  following 
that.  By  the  time  he  had  registered  half  a 
dozen  visits  he  was  quite  certain  of  their 
effect.  Their  object  was  monosyllabic  still, 
she  was  reserved  to  the  point  of  frigidness, 
but  her  color  fluttered,  her  eyes  were  shyly 
eager;  there  was  no  doubt  that  Calla  Lily 
liked  being  courted. 

Whether  by  courting  the  suitor  advanced 
his  purpose  was  another  matter.  Some- 
times Benson  doubted  that.  Sometimes, 
riding  home  after  a  half-hour  of  impersonal 
monologue,  he  was  bleakly  irritated  and 
could  scarcely  present  to  his  wife's  eyes  a 
front  of  decent  assurance.  More  and  more 
surely,  with  the  lengthening  days  of  his  step- 
daughter's absence,  he  foresaw  that  com- 
pulsion must  end  the  experiment  he  had  so 


hopefully  begun.  It  was  not  that  Mrs. 
Benson  complained.  Life  had  schooled  her 
during  the  years  of  her  first  marriage  till 
she  out-scriptured  Scripture  in  wifely  en- 
durance, but  she  had,  without  effort,  the 
revenge  of  the  enduring  everywhere.  It 
seemed  to  her  husband  that  he  could  meas- 
ure by  hours  the  sharpening  of  her  temples, 
the  increase  of  feverish  heat  in  her  hands. 

"She's  fretting"  he  reproached  himself. 
"She'll  be  down  sick  if  she  don't  have  Cal- 
Lily  home.  And  she'll  be  down  sick  if  she 
does,  if  Cal-Lily  keeps  on  acting  like  she 
did  act." 

Between  the  tvvo  horns,  he  watched 
eagerly  for  any  sign  of  Calla  Lily's  weaken- 
ing. But  endurance  is  hereditary  as  well  as 
acquired.  Calla  Lily,  stubborn  and  shy 
and  silent,  gave  no  sign.  She  had  been 
three  weeks  an  inmate  of  the  Parker  house- 
hold before  Benson  detected  so  much  as  an 
evidence  of  homesickness.  He  had  followed 
his  initial  gift  of  flowers  with  other  gifts  from 
time  to  time  and  on  this  night  with  a  bag  of 
ginger  cookies. 

"Mrs.  Benson  baked  today"  he  explained 
the  presentation.  "She  makes  real  good 
cookies.  I  thought  I'd  bring  you  over 
some."  He  drew  out  one  patterned  with 
sifted  sugar  and  held  it  toward  his  step- 
daughter. "I  hope  you  like  cookies"  he 
ended  politely. 

Calla  Lily  reached  a  hand  toward  the 
morsel.  "Yes,"  she  responded,  "I  like—" 
and  she  gulped  audibly  upon  the  unfinished 
sentence. 

The  giver  could  not  know  that  ginger 
cookies,  sugared,  stood  as  the  symbol  of 
every  festal  season  in  a  childhood  none  too 
lavish  of  festivities.  Neither  did  he  realize 
that,  for  her  loss  of  self-control,  Calla  Lily 
was  hating  him  as  fervently  as  though  he 
had  been  guilty  of  it.  He  knew  only  that 
she  was  a  little  girl — his  wife's  daughter — 
and  in  tears.  His  arm  went  about  her 
shoulders;  his  voice  was  instinct  with  en- 
couragement. 

"Now  Cal-Lily!  It's  all  right.  You  can 
go  right  back  with  me  tonight.  We  don't 
want  you  staying  off  up  here — " 

"You  needn't  to  mind  my  staying"  said 
Calla  Lily  icily.  She  moved  a  step  away 
and  out  from  under  the  restraining  hand. 
"I  been  helpin'  Mrs.  Parker  right  along  for 
my  board.    It  won't  cost  you  anything — " 

"Cal-Lily!"  Benson  exploded  in  help- 
less rage. 
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He  was  raging  still  as  he  rode  home  after 
an  unsatisfactory  attempt  at  explanation 
with  Mrs.  Parker. 

"Let  her  stay  I"  he  told  himself  furiously, 
as  he  put  up  his  horse.  "Before  I  go  up 
there  again,  trving  to  get  her  home — " 

He  held  to  his  resolution  all  through  the 
week  which  followed — a  week  of  sweltering, 
premature  heat.  He  would  have  held  to  it 
longer  still,  had  not  Mrs.  Benson,  dishing 
up  supper  one  evening,  inconsiderately  top- 
pled sidewise  and  lain  prone,  her  thin  face 
suffused  with  color. 

Benson  had  married  for  convenience  as 
much  as  for  affection.  He  was  himself  sur- 
prised at  the  shock  of  feeling  with  which  he 
sprang  to  her  side,  at  the  panic  haste  of  his 
night  journey  for  a  doctor.  All  the  next  day 
he  spent  in  the  saddle,  searching  from  house 
to  house  along  the  creek  for  that  minttxi 
gold  of  the  ranch  country,  a  hire<l  girl.  In 
the  evening  he  put  in  the  horses  to  the  buck- 
board  and  went  for  C'alla  Lily. 

He  was  full  of  weary  self-pity  as  he  drove 
through  the  pleasant  summer  t\\'ilight,  full 
too  of  self-reproach. 

"But  I  always  told  her  not  to  do  so  much" 
he  fought  down  his  regrets.  "She  got  along 
all  right  this  spring.  If  it  hadn't  been  for 
her  worrying — " 

It  did  not  help  his  mo<xl  to  see,  as  he  ap- 
proached the  house,  the  glow  of  bright  col- 
ored gingham  in  the  vegetable  garden 
which  bordered  on  the  road.  The  patch  of 
color  rose  from  the  green  and  vanished  in  it 
and  rose  again  with  machine-like  regularity. 

"Weeding !"  Benson  interpreted  the  move- 
ment in  a  snort  of  disgust.  "Weeding  after 
supper  to  help  pay  her  board.  Well,  she 
didn't  do  that  when  she  was  home — she  nor 
her  mother  neither!" 

He  drew  up  opposite  the  garden  and 
called  with  asperity.  The  figure  rose  and 
stood  regarding  him,  and  insensibly  his  tone 
moderated.  After  all,  the  balance  of  power 
was  grievously  against  him  still.  He  could 
compel  Calla  Lily  to  come  home — he  meant 
to  do  it — but  he  could  not  compel  her  to 
want  to  come.  He  made  his  statement  of 
purpose  tersely,  leaning  across  the  wheel 
without  dismounting. 

"Your  ma's  sick.  I  guess  you  got  to  come 
home  till  I  fmd  some  help.  You  run  up  an' 
tell  Mrs.  Parker — She  ain't  so  very  sick"  he 
added  quickly. 

He  watched  her  as  she  hurried  regard- 
lessly  across  the  rows  of  growing  things. 


"She  thinks  a  lot  of  her  ma"  he  acknowl- 
edgcxi.  "If  she'd  just  act  like  it  when  she's 
home,  the  same  as  she  does  when  she's 
away — " 

It  was  a  ver\'  little  while  before  Calla  Lily 
emerged  from  the  house,  a  parcel  in  her 
arms,  and  came  half-running  across  the 
field  to  the  road.  Benson  held  out  a  hand 
to  her. 

''Mrs.  Parker  siiy  it  was  all  right?"  he 
cjuestioned  as  she  settle<l  herself  in  the  seat. 

Calla  Lily  stooped  to  deposit  the  bundle. 
"She  wasn't  there.  She  was  out  back  at  the 
henhouse.  She  won't  care.  So  long  as  I 
get  my  end  of  the  work  all  done — " 

"You're  pretty  fond  of  thinking  folks 
don't  care"  Benson  commented  soberly. 
He  looke<l  down  at  the  little  figure  at  his 
side — gingham  gown,  straw  hat,  compe- 
tent, s(iuare-toed  shtx?s.  He  was  not  ac- 
customed to  weighing  his  own  virtues,  and 
he  held  firmlv  to  that  first  article  of  frontier 

m 

creed — that  all  women  and  all  children, 
girl  chiklren  especially,  are  superior  to  any 
man — but  he  could  not  help  contrasting  the 
Calla  Lily  l)eside  him  with  the  shabby  Calla 
Lily  of  his  courtship  days. 

*'Bought  her  the  hat,  bought  her  the  shoes, 
put  clothes  on  all  four  of  'em"  he  reminded 
himself.  "Used  to  be  as  much  as  ever  if 
they  had  enough  to  eat.  And  the  more  I 
do—" 

He  was  aware  that  his  companion  was 
preparing  for  speech.  She  stirred  in  her 
seat  and  her  slim  brown  hands  twisted  in 
her  lap. 

"I  don't  think  folks  don't  care — only 
when  they  don't.  But  when  you  got  to  go 
an'  live  with  folks — an'  they  do  things  for 
you — an'  give  you  things — an'  you  know  all 
the  time  it's  just  because  they  married  some- 
body— an'  you  can't  do  enough  to  pay  for 


'em—" 


"Then  of  course  the  best  way's  not  to  do 
the  things  you  could  do"  said  Benson  with 
bitterness.  His  night  of  anxiety  and  his  day 
of  fruitless  watching  gave  edge  to  the  tone. 
"The  best  way's  to  go  right  on  taking  every- 
thing and  make  things  just  as  hard  for  'em 
as  you  can.  Of  course  it  don't  make  any 
difference  if  folks  have  done  the  best  they 
could.  That  don't  count.  Nor  it  don't  make 
any  difference  if  they've  counted  on  the 
things  they  did  being  appreciated,  and  things 
being  comfortable  at  home,  and  maybe,  them 
not  having  any  children,  having  other 
people's  children  act  like  they  belonged — " 
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He  broke  off  as  the  chimneys  of  the  ranch 
house  came  into  view.  "I  guess  Mrs.  Parker'd 
see  the  rig.  She'll  know  what's  become  of 
you"  he  ended  in  quite  another  voice.  ** She's 
nothing  but  a  little  girl"  he  was  reproaching 
himself  internally.  "She's  just  a  little  girl, 
and  you're  going  on  forty-five  years  old" 
but  even  with  the  reproach  he  could  not 
quite  fight  down  his  accumulated  anger. 

He  had  left  the  gates  open  on  his  out- 
ward journey.  They  rattled  up  to  the  back 
of  the  house,  and  Benson,  dismounting, 
began  to  let  down  the  traces.  Out  of  the 
tail  of  his  eye  he  could  see  that  Calla  Lily 
had  not  followed  him  to  the  ground.    If  she 


was  going  to  make  a  fuss  about  staying 
now — 

"Your  ma's  upstairs"  he  informed  her 
curtly  over  his  shoulder.  He  looked  up  as 
he  spoke.  Then  he  stood  up,  dropping  the 
traces. 

Calla  Lily  stood  balanced  on  the  edge  of 
the  buckboard.  Her  hat  was  tilted  forward; 
only  her  brown  chin  and  the  tight-set  red 
line  of  her  lips  showed  from  under  it.  She 
put  a  sunburned  hand  to  her  throat.  For  a 
single  instant  she  raised  her  head  and  looked 
at  her  stepfather — and  looked  away  again. 

"Goin'  to — ^goin'  to  help  me  down — 
papa?"  she  demanded  mufBedly. 


A  Mountain  Song 


By  EvALEEN  Stein 


0  soul  of  me,  to  prairies  bom 

And  little  hills,  how  couldst  thou  know 
The  heavenly  splendors  of  the  mom 
Flaming  across  eternal  snow? 

How  couldst  thou  guess  the  rose  and  gold 
That  wraps  the  peaks  in  airy  veils. 

Or  in  thine  eager  dreams  behold 
White  clouds  afloat  o'er  misty  trails? 

Hark !   to  the  caflon  torrent's  roar, 
Plunging  in  ceaseless  wild  unrest, 

Spmng  from  the  snows  that  evermore 
Drift  round  the  shining  summit's  crest! 

Here  by  the  road  white  lx)PPy  flowers 
Lift  fragile  cups  of  honey-dew; 

O'erhead  the  mighty  mountain  towers 
Sublime  against  the  morning  blue. 

1  breathe  the  tenuous  crystal  air, 
The  while  my  leaping  pulses  bound 

Thrilling  with  gladness,  sweet  and  rare. 
And  sense  of  strange  delights  new-found. 

O  all  ye  snow-crowned  purple  heights 
Bmshed  by  the  lordly  eagle's  wings. 

Deep  in  my  soul  your  glory  smites ! 
In  worship  all  my  spirit  sings ! 


A  Deal  in  Copra 


By  John  Haslettk 

Author  of  The  Passion  of  the  President;  Desmond  Rourke,  Irishman; 

Tu£  Carven  Baix;  Green  Bays 


'ELL,  SO  long,  boys;  I 
must  be  gelling  out  to 
the  Batavm.  The  skip- 
per there's  waiting  for 
me  to  do  a  deal  over 
some  copra." 

Trench  waved  his  hand  as  he  descended 
from  Thomsett's  veranda  and  began  to  walk 
across  the  hot  sand  toward  the  placid  lagoon 
that  lay  glinting  in  the  sun  between  beach 
and  outer  coral  reef. 

Thomsett  standing  in  the  doorway,  wiping 
a  glass,  surveyed  the  retreating  figure  for  a 
moment  without  speaking.  Then  he  swept 
a  glance  round  the  half-circle  of  men  lazing 
in  long  chairs,  and  winked  slowly. 

"Fve  heard  wimmin  called  by  a  good 
many  names  in  my  time"  he  said  ironically. 
"Some  of  them  was  pretty  names,  and  some 
of  them  wasn't.  But  Til  be  jiggered  if  I 
ever  heard  a  gal  called  Copra." 

Hardy  drew  up  one  leg  and  plucked 
delicately  at  his  sock. 

**I  reckon  that  the  Missy  on  board  the 
Batavia  is  a  considerable  fine  gal"  he 
mused. 

"Hardy's  struck !"  said  Welsh,  a  lethargic 
individual  who  rarely  spoke  when  he  could 
make  himself  understood  by  other  means. 
Thereafter  he  lay  back  in  seeming  exhaus- 
tion, and  signed  to  Thomsett  to  refill  his 
glass. 

"Ain't  we  all  struck?"  Hardy  said  pro- 
testingly.  "Who  was  it  was  buying  blue 
beads  for  a  necklace?  Why,  the  actooal 
feller  what  sits  like  an  invalid  before  you. 
Who  was  it  traded  a  lot  of  shell  for  a  brooch 
that  got  mixed  up  with  Thomsett's  stock? 
Who's  been  buying  new  pygamers  and 
cricket  shoes,  and  ties  and  hats?  Why,  the 
whole  blamed  boiling  of  you!  Struck? 
Well,  if  that's  being  struck,  you  can  hit  me 
again  any  lime." 

''Barrin'  Thomsett,  who  says  he's  mar- 
ried, and  Saunders,  who  sure  is.  Hardy 
talks  straight"  said  a  third  man,  flushing  a 
little  as  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  him. 


"The  gal's  smart,  and  pretty  as  a  peach 
and  sweet  as,  well — considerable  sweet  any- 
how. She's  the  cap's  niece,  too,  and  the 
man  that  gets  her  does  the  best  trade  with  the 
Batavm*s  people." 

"Seems  to  me"  said  "Hasty"  Saunders, 
grinning  round  at  the  company,  "seems  to 
me  that  you're  a  lot  of  as  poor  jellyfish  as 
ever  I  see !  One  and  all  you  admits  you're 
fond  of  that  bit  of  a  gal,  and  one  and  all  you 
sits  here,  and  lets  Trench  carry  her  off 
before  your  eyes.    If  it  was  me,  now — " 

"But  you're  married,  'Hasty' "  said 
someone. 

Saunders  eyed  him  sardonically.  "Quit, 
you!  Don't  you  go  throwing  my  marriage 
in  my  face !  Wliat  I  asks  is — are  you  fellers 
going  to  let  Trench  have  all  the  fat?" 

"Not  by  a  jugful,  if  you  can  put  us  on  the 
right  way  of  spoiling  him"  said  Hardy 
eagerly.  "You  are  always  an  uncommon 
one  for  dodges,  Hasty.  What  d'ye  reckon 
we  ought  to  do  about  it?" 

Saunders  had  spoken  out  of  the  depth  of  a 
natural  contempt  for  his  companions.  Now, 
being  called  on  for  a  definite  plan  of  action, 
he  wrinkled  his  brows,  straddled  his  legs, 
and  from  his  height  of  six-feet-four  regarded 
the  landscape  with  a  troubled  expression. 

"First  thing,  you  must  get  Trench  out  of 
the  way"  he  said  oracular^.  "Then  you 
must  all  draw  lots  for  places  and  decide 
who's  to  have  the  first,  second,  and  third 
chanst,  and  so  on — " 

"Chanst  of  what?" 

The  lethargic  man  roused  himself  to  ask 
the  question. 

"Chanst  of  speaking  to  the  gal,  of  course. 
How  d'ye  think  any  of  you  can  get  married 
to  her  without  speaking  first?  She  was  real 
nice  to  you  all  when  you  went  aboard  the 
Batavia  on  Friday.  She  didn't  seem  to 
cotton  to  Trench  more'n  to  any  of  the  others. 
If  any  of  you  can  hit  on  a  way  to  remove 
Trench  for  a  day  or  two,  we  can  arrange 
for  a  tea-party  here,  and  get  the  gal  and  her 
uncle  to  come." 
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''You're  a  white  man,  Hast3r"  said 
Hardy,  getting  up  and  moving  to  the 
veranda  rail.  "I'm  going  oflF  by  myself  to 
think  over  a  plan  about  Trench — s'long, 
boys." 

"So'm  I"  remarked  Welsh,  raising  him- 
self with  an  effort. 

"Me  too  every  time"  observed  another. 

"Count  me  in.    Vm  2l  whale  on  plans." 

"Bully  for  you,  Hasty.  .Fll  concentrate 
my  brain-box  on  Trench." 

There  was  a  general  exodus,  and  Thom- 
sett,  left  alone  with  Saunders  on  the  veranda, 
looked  mournfully  at  the  retreating  figures. 

"What  you  want  to  spoil  my  trade  for?" 
he  asked  gruilly. 

"ril  put  money  in  your  pocket,  old  man" 
replied  Saunders,  grinning.  "I've  an  idea 
of  doing  a  deal  with  Cap'n  Buller." 

Thomsett  handed  him  a  cigar.  "What's 
that?" 

"I  want  you  to  go  privately  to  some  of  the 
boys,  and  have  a  talk  with  them  about  this 
niece  of  Buller's.  You  goes  to  them  and 
you  says:  Look  here,  I  reckon  you're  keen 
on  fixing  up  with  this  gal ;  and  I  also  reckons 
that  you  want  to  cut  out  Trench,  Welsh, 
Hardy,  and  the  rest  of  the  crowd — in  course, 
you  alters  the  names  according  to  the  one 
you're  speaking  to.  Well,  says  you,  there's 
only  one  way  to  do  that.  You  must  get  at 
the  cap'n,  and  his  elegant  niece  will  take 
the  man  he  agrees  to — " 

"Supposing  he  don't  agree  to  any?" 

"Well,  says  you,  everyone  knows  the 
cap'n.  He  likes  money,  and  he  likes  it 
much  and  often.  Throw  a  spat  to  catch  a 
salmon,  says  you.  Let  the  man  have  a 
cheap  load  of  copra,  or  a  pile  of  shell,  or  a 
consignment  of  bcclie  de  nier.  Cheap,  mind 
you — half  pricg  or  under.  You  must  make 
'em  sec  it,  Thomsett.  Tell  'cm  that  trick'U 
work  the  oracle  with  the  old  man." 

"I  savvy.    But  where  do  we  come  in?" 

"Leave  that  to  me,  sonny.  I'm  going  to 
pull  out  to  the  Baiaviu  when  it  gets  dark. 
Git,  now!  The  native  boy  can  keep  the 
store  till  you  come  back.  Tell  each  feller 
separate,  and  you  bet  they  won't  let  on  to 
the  others." 

"That's  so"  said  Thomsett. 

The  lagoon  was  shrouded  in  darkness 
when  Saunders  stepped  into  his  boat  and 
began  to  paddle  softly  out  to  where  the 
single  liding-light  of  the  Batavia  glowed  in 
the  gloom.    Ten  minutes  later  he  slipped 


out  through  the  opening  in  the  outer  reef 
and  rowed  alongside.  Someone  heard  him 
and  came  to  look  over  the  bulwarks. 

"That  you,  Batavia?*'  Saunders  called 
quiedy.  "This  is  Saunders^-Hasty,  you 
know." 

"Hasty  by  name  or  nature?"  There  was 
a  gurgle  of  feminine  laughter,  followed  bj 
Captain  Buller's  throaty  chuckle. 

"By  name,  Missy"  replied  Saunders. 
"But  I'm  in  a  hurry  now.  Say,  Cap,  will 
you  get  a  ladder  let  out  for  me?" 

When  the  rope  ladder  himg  down  over  the 
side,  Saunders  climbed  on  deck  and  was 
met  by  the  captain.  The  girl  had  gone 
below.  Together  they  went  aft  and  sat 
down  on  chairs  placed  to  the  rear  of  the 
deck  house.  "Now  what  is  it,  Hasty?" 
asked  Buller,  lighting  a  cigar. 

"I've  a  business  proposition  for  you.  You 
want  to  get  a  good  load  for  the  Batavia^  and 
I  can  put  you  in  the  way  of  filling  up  with 
copra,  shell  and  beche  de  nier — at  half  price, 
too !  What  I  want  to  ask  is  this:  if  I  get  the 
fellers  ashore  to  give  you  a  ship-load  dirt 
cheap,  will  you  split  the  profits  with  me? 
I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  how  I  work  the 
trick.  All  I  want  is  yes  or  no  to  my  question." 
Buller  considered.  He  was  always  keen  on  a 
bargain,  and  this  offer  was  a  particularly 
tempting  one.  "Ef  you  c'n  do  it,  I'll  go 
shares  in  the  difference"  he  said  slowly. 
"D'ye  mean  to  tell  me  you  c'n  get  the  boys 
to  offer  me  copra  and  what-not  at  hsdf 
price?" 

"I  said  so.  If  you  agrees,  just  nm  below 
and  put  it  on  paper." 

The  captain  rose  with  alacrity.  "You're 
a  fair  wonder.  Hasty"  he  said,  and  turned 
away  to  the  companion  ladder.  Three 
minutes  later  he  returned,  and  handed 
Saunders  a  paper  which  the  latter  read 
thoughtfully. 

"All  O.K.,  Cap'n.  Well,  so  long.  Give 
my  respec's  to  the  niece." 

Buller  laughed  uneasily.  "Right  it  is. 
So  long,  old  man." 

Saunders  descendetl  the  rope  ladder  to 
his  boat,  and  the  plash  of  oars  echoed  out 
across  the  silent  lagoon. 

From  his  veranda  Thomsett  was  watching 
the  loading  of  the  Batavia,    Boat  after  boat 
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seemed  to  Thomsett  that  every  trader  on  the 
island  was  providing  freight  for  Bulier. 
He  had  spoken  to  each  separately,  as 
Saunders  had  instructed  him,  but  hardly 
hoped  that  his  words  would  have  produced 
the  desired  result. 

The  men  in  the  boats  were  equally 
puzzled.  Hardy  called  out  to  Trench,  who 
was  steering  shoreward:  "Hullo,  Trench! 
You  selling  your  stuflf  to  the  old  man? 
What  price?" 

"Full  market  price"  Trench  shouted 
back,  to  his  friend's  delight.  And  each 
prided  himself  on  the  fact  that  he  alone  had 
found  the  right  way  to  Buller's  heart.  The 
captain's  niece  would  come  into  a  nice  bit  of 
money  when  the  old  man  died,  which  added 
to  her  already  manifest  charms.  Thomsett, 
on  the  veranda,  hugged  himself  and  winked 
at  Saunders. 

"I  wonder  who'll  get  her  after  all?"  said 
the  latter  sentimentally.  "They  show  con- 
siderable zeal,  old  man." 

"Well,  she's  worth  it.  A  real  pretty  girl 
she  is,  and  I  don't  wonder  the  cap'n  didn't 
bring  her  along  before." 

"Never  knew  he  had  a  niece"  said  Saun- 
ders carelessly. 

"Nor  I"  said  Thomsett. 

There  was  an  animated  gathering  in  the 
store  that  evening.  The  traders,  hot,  sun- 
burned and  exhausted,  lay  back  in  their 
chairs,  smoked,  drank  and  jested.  The 
dark  had  not  yet  fallen,  and  presently  the 
many  watching  eyes  saw  a  Ixjat  put  out  from 
the  steamer's  side  and  come  swifdy  ashore. 

"There's  Bulier,  and  the  Missy  too"  said 
someone. 

"By  George,  yes!" 

"Give  him  a  cheer,  boys"  said  Saunders, 
chuckling. 

Ten  minutes  later  Captain  Bulier  stepped 
onto  the  veranda,  followed  by  a  pretty  girl 
about  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The  men 
were  on  their  feet  in  an  instant.  Bulier 
waved  his  hand. 

"Sit  down,  boys"  he  remarked  genially. 
"I've  got  all  my  cargo  aboard,  safely  under 
hatches,  so  I  thought  I'd  like  to  come  and 


thank  you  all  for  your  kindness.  I  reckoned 
I  was  popular  in  this  yer  location,  but  I 
hardly  thought  you  boys  would  have  given 
me  your  stuff  at  half  price — "  at  this  there 
was  a  general  groan.  "Boys,  I  take  it  that 
it  was  your  kindly  way  of  making  me  a 
presentation.  I  knows  your  modesty,  and 
I  honors  you  for  it.  It  has  gone  to  my  heart. 
When  I  came  here  I  kept  something  a  secret 
out  of  pure  shyness.  I  thought  to  myself 
what  will  the  fellers  say,  knowing  that  I  am 
fifty  years  of  age  and  lur  only  twenty-five — 
I  didn't  ought  to  have  kept  it  a  secret.  Your 
generosity  has  opened  my  heart.  Gende- 
mcn,  I  thanks  you  all  most  heartily  for  your 
testimonial,  and  in  them  thanks  I  am  sure  I 
am  jined  by — my  wife!" 

There  was  a  dead  silence  following  upon 
this  speech.  It  was  noticed  that  Saunders 
and  Thomsett  had  slipped  away.  No  one 
replied  to  Captain  Bulier,  but  presently 
Trench  rose. 

"Boys,  we've  been  done.  Saunders  has 
done  us.  Thomsett  has  done  us.  So  I 
guess  we'll  treat  ourselves  free  to  Thomsett's 
Uquor.  We'll  take  the  change  out  of  him, 
boys." 

In  the  meantime,  Saimders  and  Thomsett 
had  slipped  round  to  the  rear  of  the  store. 

"Won't  they  be  mad,  Hasty!"  said 
Thomsett,  grinning. 

"They  will.  But  never  mind  that.  As 
soon  as  the  cap'n  leaves  the  crowd  I'll  touch 
him  for  the  money  he  owes  us." 

"Where's  the  paper  he  wrote?  Have  you 
got  it?" 

Saunders  took  the  paper  from  his  pocket 
and  unfolded  it  slowly.  He  gave  a  roar  like 
a  bull. 

"What  the— how  the— Thomsett !  The 
paper's  blank!" 

Thomsett  looked  on.  On  the  paper  only 
one  faded  letter  could  be  seen — the  letter  I. 

"I  guess,"  said  Thomsett,  breathing 
heavily,  "I  guess  the  old  blighter  must  have 
wrote  it  with  that  stuff  they  call  disappearing 
ink !" 

But  Saunders  said  nothing.  He  felt  that 
be  could  not  do  justice  to  the  occasion. 
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Horatius  at  El  Paso 


THE  football  of  most  Mexican 
hurly-burly  is  Ciudad  Juarez.  A 
dissatisfied  Mexican,  constitution- 
ally and  congenitally  against  the 
government,  gathers  about  him 
what  the  press  dispatches  generously  call  an 
"army,"  issues  a  manifesto,  and  his  first 
official  act  is  to  put  little  old  Juarez  over 
the  high  hurdles. 

Juarez  has  been  taken  by  bullets,  by  con- 
ferential  argument  and  by  telephone,  and 
the  last  is  no  exaggeration.  They  eat  and 
sleep  war  and  drink  tequila  in  Juarez.  El 
Paso's  volatile  neighbor  has  become  so 
temperamental  that  if  a  small  boy  dropped 
a  fire-cracker  at  any  time  after  sun-down, 
gun-shy  Juarez  w^ould  shy  sidewise  five 
miles. 

This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  our  sketch, 
Charles  E.  Kelly,  mayor  of  El  Paso  and  the 
"boss"  of  the  city  and  county  i>olitical  ring. 
None,  however,  knows  him  as  Charles  E. 
It  goes  as  Henry  from  Mt.  Franklin  to  the 
Rio  Grande. 

The  correlation  between  His  Honor  and 
Ciudad  Juarez  is  not,  of  course,  at  first 
obvious.     It  will  be. 

El  Pasoans  and  the  great  American  tourist 
who  passes  constantly  through  El  Paso 
maintain  a  sympathetic  interest  in  all  affairs 
Mexican.  Hence  the  psychological  sequence 
when  some  recalcitrant  hides  out  in  the  hills 
and  announces  that  he  is  going  to  "take" 
Juarez,  which  has  already  been  taken, 
before  it  was  retaken  before  that  last  time 
that  it  was  taken,  El  Paso  metaphorically 
gets  "on  its  marks"  and  prepares  for  a  sprint 
to  the  international  bridge.  A  shot  screams 
across  Juarez,  and  young  and  old  America 
of  El  Paso,  amply  reinforced  by  the  afore- 
said and  palpitating  great  American  tourist, 
carols  cheerfully  and  hikes  for  the  bridge. 

Now,  Mayor  Kelly  is  greatly  annoyed  by 
all  Mexican  internecine  strife.  It  isnH  that 
he  owns  any  land  in  Mexico  or  that  he  gives 
a  college  yell  about  the  political  destiny  of 
the  sister  republic,  but  it  is  a  cold  matter 
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of  fact  that  a  Mexican  warrior  is  an 
asperatingly  bad  shot. 

He  bangs  away  at  a  former  college  chum, 
hiding  behind  a  pillar  in  front  of  the  Big 
Kid's,  and  the  bullet  whisdes  exuberantly 
through  a  window  in  an  El  Paso  house  two 
miles  away.  If  the  American  owner  of  said 
household  happens  to  be  punctured  by  the 
Mauser,  it  means  grievous  headlines  and 
complications. 

WTiile  the  United  States  at  this  writing  has 
not  announced  how  many  Americans  it  will 
allow  Mexico  to  so  puncture  before  it  ad- 
ministers a  sort  of  a  quasi-parental  spank- 
ing, there  is,  no  doubt,  a  limit.  And  besides 
it  makes  His  Honor's  blood  boil. 

Therefore  these  American  battle  fans 
whom  we  left  pattering  to  the  bridge  and 
who,  American-like,  confidently  expect  they 
will  go  over  the  Rio  Grande  and  get  orchestra 
circle  seats  for  the  entertainment,  run  into 
an  immovable  body  in  the  person  of 
"Henry"  Kelly  when  they  reach  the  bridge. 

Standing  well  set  on  his  heels  with  his 
hand  raised  aloft  Mayor  Kelly  defies  any  of 
his  su!)jects  or  any  of  any  one's  else  subjects 
to  get  by  him.  He  is  "saving  the  United 
States,"  as  they  call  it.  He  refuses  to  let 
the  Americans  cross  over  and  get  shot. 
Horatius  at  the  bridge  was  a  first  cousin  to 
the  original  flivver  when  compared  to  Mayor 
Kelly  on  the  same  spot. 

There  are  always  a  lot  of  important  per- 
sonages and  round-about-town  diplomats 
who  have  the  most  convincing  reasons  why 
they  should  be  allowed  to  go  over  the  river, 
but  the  way  His  Honor  can  rough-and- 
tumble  good  old  P^mest  Excuse  is  aplenty. 

The  mayor  at  the  bridge,  one  diametric- 
ally opposed  by  some  looo,  tells  the 
mayor^s  stor>'.  His  is  the  strongest  person- 
ality in  El  Paso.  He  knows  no  odds.  As 
quiet  and  diffident  as  a  school  mouse,  when 
that  mallet-like  jaw  shoots  out  and  the  pale 
blue  eyes  come  to  a  point.  El  Paso  or  that 
part  of  it  which  is  in  range  ducks  for  the 
cyclone  cellar. 
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block  ofiF."     Only  the  mayor  said  it  in  his 
own  way.     They  didn't  hold  the  parade. 

The  mayor^s  keen  sense  of  guardianship 
of  El  Paso  and  its  citizens  is  illustrated  in  an 
incident  of  some  months  ago.  An  El  Paso 
hack-driver  was  arrested  in  Juarez  as  a 
Maderista  spy  and  sent  to  Chihuahua,  Mex., 
under  charge  of  General  Pasqual  Orozco. 
Mayor  Kelly  met  in  an  El  Paso  hotel  lobby 
the  Mexican  millionaire  who  is  supposed  to 
be  financing  the  latest  rebellion.  He  grab- 
bed the  astonished  Latin-American  aristo- 
crat as  he  emerged  from  the  elevator. 

"I  don't  care  for  Mexico,  for  complica- 
tions or  for  chance  intervention,  but  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  your  dirty  greasers  have  to 
let  El  Paso  citizens  alone.  Get  that 
straight." 

Two  days  later  a  familiar  face  was  present 
on  the  hack-stand. 

One  might  ramble  on  for  some  time  tell- 
ing things  Kellyesque.  When  he  tucked  a 
visiting  war  correspondent  in  jail,  and  when 
it  took  twenty  other  war  writers  to  get 
brother  scribe  out  and  connnce  Mayor 
Kelly  that  he  might  possibly  have  been  in 
the  wrong,  the  incident  has  its  merits  as 
showing  the  utter  impartiality  which  actuates 
the  mayor  in  his  squabbles. 

Mayor  Kelly  was  born  at  Fayette,  Jeffer- 
son county,  Mississippi,  on  June  ii,  1865, 
and  came  to  El  Paso  in  his  early  teens.  He 
was  chosen  mayor  three  years  ago,  and  in  a 
dty  infested  with  race-track  men  for  four 
months  of  the  year,  infested  with  big  and 
little  "come  on"  men  and  with  the  usual 
bizarre  features  that  are  the  corollary  of  a 
border  tow^n,  his  record,  it  is  the  popular 
impression,  has  been  competent. 

The  mayor  is  a  druggist  by  profession, 
owns  a  string  of  stores,  and,  as  some  one  has 
said,  he  dearly  loves,  with  the  good  old 
southern  love,  ice- cream  sodas,  and  some- 
times drinks  as  many  as  twenty  a  day. 

Lewis  Arms. 


A  Novelist-Gardener 

WORDSWORTH  said  that  if  he  had 
not  been  a  poet  he  would  have  been 
a  landscape  gardener,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
grounds  around  his  home  at  Rydal  Mount 
bore  eloquent  testimony  to  as  great  a  genius 
in  landscape  architecture  as  in  poesy.  He 
placed  both  in  the  same  category. 

"Laying  out  grounds  may  be  considered 


a  liberal  art,  in  some  sort  like  poetry  or 
painting,"  and  he  might  have  added  novel- 
writing  or  prose  literature. 

Literature  and  gardening  have  ever  gone 
hand  in  hand.  When  we  read  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  we  know  he  must  have  had  a 
first-hand  acquaintance  with  his  garden. 
Bacon  has  given  the  pattern  of  a  princely 
garden  which  is  today  regardt*d  as  a  model. 
Celia  Thaxter  will  probal^ly  be  remembered 
by  her  ** Island  Garden"  when  her  poetry  is 
forgotten.  Emerson,  though  not  very  suc- 
cessful, was  an  enthusiastic  gardener. 

Among  our  California  writers  there  are 
not  lacking  examples  of  devotees  to  the  art 
of  gardening.  Perhaps  none  has  beer 
more  successful  from  an  artistic  standpoint 
than  Mr.  Warren  Cheney,  whose  stories 
have  appeared  in  Sunskt  Magazine  and 
who  is  known  to  the  literary  world  by  several 
novels:  "His  Wife,"  "The  Challenge"  and 
"The  Way  of  the  North." 

To  weave  a  novel  from  the  commonplace 
happenings  of  mining-camp,  street  and  mar- 
ket-place requires  much  the  same  quality  of 
mind  as  to  make  an  artistic  whole  from 
herbs,  trees  and  stones.  The  materials  for 
poems,  novels,  paintings  and  gardens  lie  all 
around  us,  to  be  had  for  the  taking,  but  how 
few  take  them  and  form  them  into  works  of 
art !  To  do  that  requires  the  creative  mind, 
the  mind  with  "a  vision,"  and  without  the 
vision  everyday  happenings  will  still  be  com- 
monplaces, and  trees  and  stones,  trees  and 
stones  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  form  of  gardening  which  appeals 
more  strongly  to  the  creative  imagination 
than  the  Japanese,  which  has  been  p>oetic- 
ally  described  as  "a  mcK)d  of  nature  and  a 
mood  of  man."  Oriental  poets,  philoso- 
phers and  sages  have  given  years  to  its 
study. 

Mr.  Cheney  had  long  been  a  student  of 
the  art  of  the  Japanese  and  an  admirer  of 
the  spirit  of  poetry,  shown  in  all  their  work. 
He  had  always  enjoyed  studpng  their  land- 
scape work  as  shown  in  that  most  perfect 
Occidental  example,  the  tea  garden  in 
Golden  Gate  Park.  Having  saturated  him- 
self with  the  spirit  of  Japanese  landscape 
architecture,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  turning 
an  unsightly  corner  in  his  own  yard  into  a 
beautiful  garden.  The  corner  had  served 
the  very  mundane  purpose  of  a  cow  yard 
and  had  long  been  an  eyesore  to  the  esthetic 
novelist  and  his  family.  When  this  thought 
of  transformation  came  to  Mr.  Cheney,  Mrs. 


Warrun  Chaiuij.  ■ 

Cheney  was  traveling  in  Europe.  It  would 
be  a  delightful  surprise  for  his  wife.  He 
could  not  make  a  model  of  the  Boboil 
Gardens,  or  of  the  Villa  d'Este,  but  by  ap- 
plying the  principles  of  landscape  gardening 
he  could  change  that  disagrccahle  comer  into 
a  picture  painte<l  in  trees,  stnnesand  water  on 
the  rough  canvas  of  the  earth.  With  him, 
to  have  the  idea  was  to  put  it  into  execution, 
and  discouraging  as  the  task  might  seem  to 
one  without  "the  vision,"  he  set  about  the 


»  SiTNBKT  Uaoauhk.  anil  rmtor  ot 

transformation.     Nothing  is  impossible  to 
the  creative  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling. 

The  foundations  of  all  Oriental  ga^ens 
are  stones  and  rocks.  These  are  gathered 
with  great  care,  and  the  beautiful  and  un- 
usual ones  are  treasured  and  given  poetical 
namei,  such  u  "The  Rock  c^  Contempla- 
tion," "Pnwf  •  Cloiid,"  "Stone  of  Easy 
Rest"    I  la  ft  whole  world  ot 

poebji  tt  we  would  regard 
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Sunset,  the  Pacific  Monthly 


''Dad  bum  your  goosewing  tops'ls  and 
rot  your  garboard  strake"  yelled  this  irate 
individual.  "Don't  you  dump  any  more  of 
those  crates  overboard,  or  Til  bust  your 
bob-stay.  Vast  heavin',  my  hearty,  until 
I  can  haul  the  Caroline  alongside,  and  Til 
relieve  you  of  those  crates  of  cantaloups  in 
about  two  shakes  of  a  lamb's  tail." 

Strange  to  relate,  the  cowardly  "easy 
mark"  who  was  accosted  by  the  derelict  at 
Lotta's  Fountain,  and  the  warlike  individual 
of  the  cantaloup  raid,  were  one  and  the 
same  person.  Not  to  be  too  prolix,  he  was 
Cap'n  William  G.  Leale,  skipper  of  the 
stemwheel  bay  steamboat  Caroline.  Those 
who  love  him  call  him  "Bill"  Leale,  and 
everybody  loves  him. 

Cap'n  Leale's  specialty  is  the  Submerged 
Tenth.  It's  a  habit.  He  can't  help  it. 
That's  his  nature,  and  it's  the  marvel  of  the 
San  Francisco  waterfront  how  the  earnings 
of  the  Caroline^  "Bill"  Leale,  skipper  and 
sole  proprietor,  manage  to  stand  the  strain 
of  this  salt-water  philanthropist. 

Mahomet's  coffin,  surrounded  by  load- 
stones and  suspended  in  mid-air,  reminds 
me  of  Bill  Leale.  The  skipper  always  has 
a  half-dozen  weak  brothers  hanging  aroimd 
him,  and  if  he  turns  them  down  they'll 
tumble — smash!  bang!  When  the  rest  of 
the  world  has  finished  with  a  man  and  tossed 
him  into  the  scrap-heap,  the  skipper  begins 
to  get  interested  in  the  human  residue.  He 
starts  picking  him  apart  to  see  what  he's 
made  of  and  what's  wrong  with  him  inside 
that  he  doesn't  go !  Sometimes  the  skipper 
finds  out.  If  he  doesn't,  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference. He  gives  the  lost  one  a  piece  (or 
several  pieces)  of  silver,  a  swat  on  the  back, 
a  kind  word  and — not  a  word  of  Christian 
advice !  That's  the  skipper's  way,  and  any- 
how he  isn't  a  soul  trapper.  Frankly,  I 
don't  think  he's  a  Christian  in  the  orthodox 
sense,  although  I  know  he's  been  seen  in 
church — at  weddings. 

Perhaps  Leale 's  lack  of  orthodoxy  is 
the  secret  of  his  success.  I  don't  know. 
But  he  gets  results  and  has  heaps  of  fun  out 
of  it.  I  do  know  that  more  than  one  cast-off 
human  machine,  after  being  tinkered  with 
by  the  skipper,  has  given  itself  a  shake  and 
commenced  to  run,  while  "Bill"  Leale  stood 
by  grinning  and  watched  the  wheels  go 
round. 

Nearly  every  i>erson  in  San  Francisco  who 
has  arrived  at  the  age  of  reason  knows 


Cap'n  Bill  Leale;  or,  if  they  don't  know  him 
by  name,  they  know  the  master  of  the 
Caroline,  The  Caroline,  with  Leale  at  her 
helm,  has  been  carrying  miscellaneous 
freight  up  to  the  state  prison  at  San  Quentin 
for  the  last  thirty  years.  On  her  return 
trips  she  has  carried  jute  gunnysacks.  Few 
people  realize  that  in  the  har\'est  season  the 
fate  of  the  California  farmer  hinges  on 
"Bill"  Leale  and  the  Caroline.  Just  sup- 
pose they  should  strike  a  snag  and  go  down 
with  the  gimnysacks?  The  Lord  forbid! 
On  Sundays,  of  course,  the  gimnysack  trader 
takes  a  rest,  and  tacks  some  bunting  along 
the  Caroline's  rail,  hoists  the  grand  old 
fiag  and  takes  a  few  hundred  excursionists 
around  the  bay. 

However,  you  will  understand  now  why 
"Bill"  Leale  and  the  Submerged  Tenth 
are  inseparable.  The  most  hardened  crimi- 
nal has  a  smile  and  a  good  word  for  the 
skipper  when  the  old  Caroline  makes  up 
to  the  dock  at  San  Quentin.  Consequently, 
the  natural  outgrowth  is  reciprocity.  The 
skipper  has  a  good  word  for  the  hardened 
criminal.  Also,  when  the  said  hardened 
criminal  comes  aboard  the  Caroline  to 
imload  freight,  it's  a  pretty  safe  bet  that  the 
skipper  leaves  the  galley  door  unlocked  and 
a  great  big  baker's  pie  there,  alone  and 
unprotected. 

While  the  men  in  stripes  discharge  the 
Caroline,  the  skipper  walks  among  them, 
talks  to  them,  gets  to  know  them  and  their 
sad  secrets.  He  has  the  great  gift  of  sym- 
pathy, has  the  skipper.  He  just  sloshes  his 
sympathy  around  promiscuous,  as  a  nigger 
uses  cologne.  Ergo,  he  develops  a  scent  of 
roses  in  places  where  some  people  have 
found  a  moral  stench.  But  the  skipper  isn't 
an  out-'n-out  Christian.  I  doubt  if  he  ever 
read  St.  Thomas  k  Kempis  and  discovered 
that  "there  is  a  cord  in  every  human  heart, 
which,  if  it  can  but  be  touched,  will  give 
forth  sweet  music." 

^  Before  a  convict  has  been  acquainted 
with  Bill  Leale  three  months  he  will  tell 
Bill  Leale  his  real  name.  Also  he  will  tell 
the  skipper  how  he  came  to  pull  off  the  fatal 
"job,"  and  the  skipper  is  neither  shocked 
nor  surprised.  One  would  think  he  was 
used  to  doing  a  little  "prowling"  himself, 
he  receives  the  confession  so  naturally  and 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

That  is  the  first  step.  The  skipper 
watches  his  convict  friends,  talks  with  them, 
notices  whether  they  handle  freight  like  men 
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who  work  from  choice  or  from  necessity. 
If  they  are  intelligent  and  efficient,  and  the 
skipper  is  able  to  find  the  cord  that  gives 
forth  the  sweet  music,  forthwith  he  gets  busy. 
He  goes  after  a  parole  for  that  man.  It  has 
often  taken  the  skipper  years  to  get  the 
parole,  but  he  gets  it.  He  just  hangs  to  the 
job  like  a  woodtick  to  a  dog.  He  puts  a 
flea  in  the  warden's  ear,  or  the  governor's 
ear,  and  he  assaults  the  combined  ears  of 
the  State  Board  of  Prison  Directors,  and 
inasmuch  as  he  hasn't  an  enemy  on  earth 
and  everybody  loves  him  and  calls  him 
"Bill,"  or  "Cap,"  what  are  they  going  to  do 
about  it? 

Of  course  they  try  to  dodge  the  skipper 
of  the  Caroline^  for  I  must  confess  that  the 
skipper  is  always  handing  them  the  toughest 
nuts  to  crack,  and  generally  they  see  a  way 
out  under  the  rule  that  in  order  to  receive 
a  parole  a  prisoner  must  prove  to  the  Board 
of  Prison  Directors  that  he  has  a  bona-fide 
promise  of  immediate  employment  upon 
his  release.    So  they  say  to  the  skipper: 

"Well,  how  about  his  job?" 

"He's  got  a  job"  retorts  the  skipper. 

"Where?" 

"Deckhand  on  the  Caroline^ 

Poor  old  Caroline/  She's  carried  more 
ex-convict  deckhands  and  has  been  required 
to  earn  more  money  for  inflated  and  abso- 
lutely unnecessary  pay-rolls  than  any  steam- 
l)oat  that  ever  sported  a  stem  wheel. 

But  that's  Cap'n  Lealc.  He's  never 
happy  unless  half  his  crew  are  ex-felons. 
He  will  tell  you  that  ninety  per  cent  of  them 
make  good.  He  puts  them  on  their  honor, 
after  he  gives  them  that  jo!)  they  need  so 
badly  in  order  to  be  paroled,  and  if  they 
"turn  him  down"  they  know  they  make  it 
bad  for  the  other  unfortunates  who  in  the 
years  to  come  may  require  the  services  of  a 
friend  in  the  outer  world. 

When  a  convict  that  the  skipper  knows 
for  a  "pretty  decent  fellow"  comes  out  of 
"stir"  with  a  suit  of  the  cheap  prison-made 
"free"  clothes  that  shout  his  shame  to  all 
the  world,  it  is  Cap'n  Leale  who  takes  him 
in  tow,  leads  him  to  a  clothing  store  and 
stakes  him  to  a  suit  of  store  clothes  that  will 
hide  his  history.  Next  he  goes  after  a  job 
for  that  man.  Stewards,  waiters,  deckhands, 
freight  clerks  on  the  river  and  bay  steamers 
— lots  of  these  are  Leale's  proteg^.  He 
has  even  scattered  some  of  his  Submerged 
Tenth  on  farms  up  and  down  the  San 
Joaquin  and  the  Sacmifliito.     He  will 


admit,  of  course,  that  some  of  them  have 
given  him  "the  double-cross,"  but  generally 
they  play  fair  and  repay  the  skipper  for  his 
"stake"  at  the  time  they  were  released. 
It's  lots  of  fun,  even  if  it  is  a  little  expensive 
now  and  then. 

Captain  William  G.  Leale's  religion  is 
just  the  art  of  being  kind.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  dearly  beloved  members  of  the  Press 
Club  of  San  Francisco  and  once  a  year  his 
fellow  club  members  are  his  guests  on  an 
excursion  on  the  Caroline,  Every  May-day 
the  children  and  wives  of  the  guards  and 
officials  at  San  Qucntin  are  his  guests  for 
an  all-day  cruise  around  San  Francisco  bay. 
He  has  on  his  free  list,  also,  a  few  orphan 
asylums  and  charitable  organizations  whose 
specialty  is  children.  He  gets  his  fun 
watching  other  people  wax  happy — par- 
ticularly children  and  the  Submerged  Tenth. 

William  G.  Leale  was  lx)rn  in  the  island 
of  Guernsey  sixty-eight  years  ago.  At 
twelve  he  went  to  sea  as  a  cabin  boy  and 
straightway  became  a  man.  His  earliest 
recollection  is  of  playing  tag  in  Victor 
Hugo's  front  yard,  when  the  immortal 
Frenchman,  then  an  exile  on  Guernsey, 
was  writing  Toilers  Of  The  Sea.  As  a  boy 
Leale  explored  the  cave  where  the  monster 
devil  fish  was  fought;  many  a  time  has  he 
tied  his  boat  up  to  the  same  big  iron  ring 
in  the  masonry  wall  where  the  Durande 
was  wont  to  be  moored.  The  skipper  is 
rich  in  sea  yams  and  humorous  anecdote, 
for  his  is  the  clear  vision  that  sees  the  humor- 
ous and  the  pathetic,  but  never  the  com- 
monplace and  inane.  He  is  a  jolly  old  sea- 
dog,  a  mimic,  a  monologist,  a  rare  raconteur 
and  all-around  entertainer.  He  might  have 
won  a  place  for  himself  on  the  vaudeville 
stage,  but  he  would  rather  stay  at  home  and 
jolly  his  friends  and  monkey  with  problems 
in  social  economy.  A  thousand  a  day 
wouldn't  bring  the  skipper  away  from  Sail 
Francisco  and  the  Caroline,  She's  a  good 
old  craft,  for  all  her  years,  and  Bill  Leale 
loves  her.  They  have  worked  together  so 
many  years  that  they  understand  each 
other.  Peter  B.  Kyne. 


A  Woman  of  Judgment 

"T  B.  TAGUE,  Judge." 
I  ^.    You  will  find  that  appended  to  in- 
numerable    legal     documents    in     Eagle 
county,  Colorado,  but  it  means  nothing  to 


The  Club  as  an  Industrial  Weapon 

How  a  Railroad  Solved  Its  Share  of  the  Puzzle :  The  Saloon  vs.  Efficiency 

By  Walter  V.  Woehlke 


^AILROAD  tickets,  please." 

Both  hands  of  the  tourist  with 
the  white  saber  scar  across  his  pink 
cheek  mechanically  followed  the 
accustomed  route.  The  right  one 
went  up,  fumbling  in  the  coat^s  upper  region. 
The  left  one  descended,  into  the  jingling 
pocket  on  the  ample  trousers'  lee  side.  The 
foreign  traveler's  companion  grunted, 
coughed,  planted  his  elbow  into  the  Ger- 
man's fat  ribs.  Heeding  the  high  sign,  the 
exotic  tourist  withdrew  his  left  hand, 
empty. 

"Don't  oflFer  tips  to  railroad  conductors 
in  this  country"  the  native  warned.  "They 
might  throw  the  money  back  at  you." 

"V'y  are  dese  men  so  proud?  In  my 
coxmtry  dey  touch  deir  caps  and  bow,  so" — 
he  illustrated  the  manner  of  the  trinkgeld's 
acceptance — "for  a  good  tip." 

"Well,  they  don't  bow  and  scrape  in  this 
country.  They  don't  need  tips.  The  man 
who  punched  your  ticket  is  making  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty- five  a  month." 

"One  hundred  sixty-five  dollars?!'' 

"Yes,  sir,  one  himdred  sixty-five  dollars." 

The  German's  jowl  dropped.  He  figured 
for  a  moment. 

"Six  hundret  und  sixty  marks!  It 
cannod  be  so!  Impossible!  A  colonel  in 
our  army  iss  not  paid  so  veil !" 

"Maybe  not.  But  our  conductors  aren't 
colonels.  They  are  generals  in  the  indus- 
trial army." 

Time  was  when  the  weary  boarding- 
house  mother  looked  sourly  upon  her  rail- 
roading guests.  'Railroaders  pay  strictly 
in  advance'  was  an  ironclad  rule  in  those 
days.  Nor  was  this  precautionary  measure 
founded  upon  mere  suspicion.  An  irre- 
sponsible, fly-by-night  Ishmaelite  .was  the 
railroader  of  twenty  years  ago.  Like  die 
railroads  of  the  olden  days,  its  em|dofee0 
were  usually  broke.  Like  the  tr»' 
ules,  the  railroaders  were  irreguk 


habits,  reckless  in  their  work,  risking  their 
lives  and  the  lives  of  others  needlessly. 
*Side-swipes,'  derailments  through  switches 
left  open,  bad  accidents,  were  of  almost 
hourly  occurrence  in  the  wooly  days  of  the 
iron  horse.  And  passenger  conductors  then 
did  not  resent  the  offer  of  a  tip. 

Nearly  ninety-one  per  cent  of  the 
country's  main-line  mileage  is  still  single 
track.  Upon  this  single-track  heavier, 
longer  trains  roll  at  higher  speed.  The 
density  of  traffic  on  all  lines  has  increased. 
More  trains  per  day,  faster,  longer,  heavier 
trains  move  over  the  tracks. 

Now  consider  this  fact:  two  trains  going 
in  opposite  directions  on  a  single  track 
must  meet,  must  pass  each  other.  Every 
*meet'  involves  a  certain  element  of  risk. 
The  more  trains,  the  more  meets.  But — 
mark  well — the  number  of  meets  does  not 
increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  number  of 
trains.  It  increases  in  the  square  of  the 
number  of  trains.  One  train  each  way 
necessitates  only  one  meet.  Two  trains 
each  way  must  pass  each  other  at  four 
points.  Ten  trains  each  way  necessitate, 
not  twenty,  but  one  hundred  meets! 

This  little  task  in  arithmetic  conveys  an 
idea  of  the  problems  which  the  increasing 
density  of  traffic  forced  the  operating  de- 
partments of  the  American  single-track 
roads  to  solve.  In  no  section  were  these 
problems  more  difficult  than  in  the  region 
served  by  the  Harriman  lines.  From  year 
to  year  traffic  grew,  the  number  of  passenger 
and  freight  trains,  their  size  and  speed  in- 
creased as  the  West  expanded  in  wealth  and 
population. 

Twenty  trains  each  way  mean,  not  two 
hundred,  but  four  hundred  meets  a  day. 

Despite  the  wonderful  increase  in  traffic, 
speed  and  tonnage,  during  the  last  four 
Tears,  not  one  passenger  was  killed  on  the 
unes  of  the  Southern  Pacific.    More.    Not 

*  nassenger  was  even  injured.    So  far  as 
igers  were  concerned,  the  Southern 
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Pacific  might  have  discontinued  its  claim 
department. 

Of  course,  the  millions  invested  in  the 
automatic  block  signals  contributed  heavily 
to  the  record.  But  the  arm  of  the  semaphore, 
mechanically  moving  up  and  do>\'Ti  at  the 
behest  of  the  electric  current,  does  not  stop 
or  start  the  train.  The  man,  seeing  the 
signal,  does  the  stopping  and  starting. 
Down  at  the  bottom,  every  mechanical 
safety  device  depends  for  its  efficiency  upon 
the  efficiency  of  the  human  factor. 

See  the  significance  of  the  tip-declining 
conductor,  of  the  clean-cut  brakeman  with 
the  white  linen  collar  and  the  bank  account, 
of  the  engineer  wearing  the  insignia  of  the 
order  that  counts  kings,  emperors  and  rail- 
road presidents  among  its  members?  The 
human  factor  as  well  as  the  mechanical 
devices  in  railroading  has  been  improved 
tremendously  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
Plus  automatic  block  signals,  this  human 
factor  made  possible  that  remarkable  record, 
unsullied  by  a  single  drop  of  blood,  on  one  of 
the  biggest  railroad  systems  in  the  country. 

There  is  an  army  of  railroad  men  below 
the  generals  and  colonels,  not  as  skilled, 
carrying  neither  the  same  responsibility  nor 
receiving  the  same  high  wages,  w^hose  cali- 
ber, mental  and  moral,  counts  heavily  in 
the  making  of  bloodless  records.  There  are 
many  thousands  of  switchmen,  trackmen, 
roundhouse  workers,  shop  employees,  sec- 
tion men,  flag  men,  track  walkers,  bridge 
men,  etc.,  who,  each  in  his  humble  capacity, 
must  contribute  their  mite  to  the  sum  of 
efficient  service  if  traffic  is  to  be  kept  moving 
safely  and  smoothly. 

To  look  after  these  men,  to  study  their 
needs,  surroundings  and  conditions,  to  sug- 
gest ways  and  means  of  enhancing  their 
efficiency  by  impro\'ing  their  environment, 
the  Harriman  system  in  1905  engaged  the 
services  of  a  'social  engineer/  a  member  of 
the  profession  which  brings  the  methods  of 
science  into  a  field  hitherto  tilled  only  by 
blind  philanthropy. 

The  railroad  man*s  worst  enemy  is  the 
saloon.  No,  this  is  not  a  temperance  lecture 
or  a  sermon  against  the  Demon  Rum.  It 
is  simply  the  cold  statement  of  an  indis- 
putable fact.  Men  into  whose  hands  is 
daily  given  the  safeguarding  of  a  million 
lives,  of  all  the  country's  new  wealth,  must 
have  clear  eyes,  clear  brains,  steady  hands. 
These  qualities  and  whisky  are  mutually 
antagonistic.    Where  one  is,  the  other  is  not. 


However,  few  men,  at  least  in  the  beginning, 
patronize  the  saloon  solely  for  the  sake  of 
liquor.  "Booze"  is  but  one  of  the  saloon's 
attractions.  The  saloon  is  a  social  center 
catering  to  that  deep-seated  trait  in  human 
character,  the  herding  instinct.  The  normal 
man  must  have  the  society  of  his  fellows; 
he  needs  a  place  contrasting  sharply  with 
his  usual  surroundings  in  which  he  can  enjoy 
the  society  of  his  fellows  on  a  basis  of  social 
equality,  play  and  talk  shop.  Life's  favor- 
ites have  their  exf>ensive,  exclusive  club- 
houses. The  lalx)ring  man  has  only  the 
saloon  in  which  to  escape  from  the  squalor 
and  monotony  of  the  cheap  lodging  house, 
and  the  saloon,  shrewdly  catering  to  the 
social  needs  of  the  worker,  for  private  gain, 
perverts  the  normal  herding  instinct  into 
the  abnormal  drink  habit. 

These  considerations  passed  through  the 
mind  of  F.  G.  Athearn,  the  social  engineer, 
as  he  surveyed  the  field  and  planted  his 
stakes.  Religious  or  quasi-charitable  in- 
stitutions would  not  fill  the  needs  of  the 
men.  To  keep  them  out  of  the  saloon,  he 
reasoned,  he  must  provide  them  with 
places  having  all  the  alluring  features  of  the 
saloon,  all  of  its  attractiveness — and  more — 
without  its  alcoholic  stimulants.  Such 
places,  conducted  on  lines  entirely  new  in 
social- welfare  work,  should  be  buUt. 

Atheam's  dream  of  a  chain  of  club- 
houses corresponding  in  every  detail  of 
equipment  and  operation  to  the  club-houses 
of  Fate's  petted  ones  became  a  reality. 

Let  us  anticipate  the  end  of  the  story  and 
see  if  the  parties,  as  in  the  modern  novel,  are 
happily  divorced  in  the  last  chapter.  Let 
us  see  whether  the  club-houses  did  succeed 
in  parting  the  railroad  workers  from  the 
saloon. 

Somewhere  along  the  system  was  the 
town  of  X.  It  had  a  population  of  three 
thousand,  consisting  largely  of  railroad  men 
employed  in  the  big  freight  yards,  the  round- 
houses, icing  plant  and  other  departments. 
The  towTi  had  twenty-nine  saloons,  one 
for  every  hundred  souls,  women  and  children 
included,  and  all  the  saloons  were  doing  well, 
thank  you.  While  the  clu})-house  was  under 
construction,  the  saloon-keepers  grinned. 
They  had  seen  similar  well-meaning 
efforts  to  deprive  them  of  their  patronage, 
and  they  had  survived  them  all.  Behind 
the  bulwark  of  their  polished  bars  they 
watched  the  rising  of  the  new  foe  with 
equanimity. 


tbem  ill  and  drive  them  acmss  the  slroet. 
It  ofiered  free  drinks  galore.  It  tKiught 
'  LDts  a(  the  club,  hoping  to  dUgust 


t'l'rh^qis  y<iu  nmicoil  ihut  Jack  was  not 
askr<l  for  his  mcmlxTship  cant.  He  needs 
nimt.     I*.in|ili)ymtnl  liy  the  company  nuket 
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him  ex-offido  a  club  member.  From  the 
president  down,  everyl?ody  is  a  member, 
everybody  has  a  proprietary  interest  in  the 
club  depending  upon  his  desire  to  make  use 
of  what  it  offers.  No  distinction  is  made. 
Everybody  is  treated  exactly  like  everybody 
else,  whether  he  is  clothed  in  overalls  or  in 
broadcloth. 

Suppose  the  clubs  had  been  started  on  the 
usual  basis  of  a  dues-paying  membership. 
What  would  have  happened  ?  At  once  caste 
antagonism,  class  feeling  would  have  crept 
in  through  the  back  door.  If  the  trainmen 
had  been  the  first  to  join,  the  clubs  would 
have  been  trainmen's  clubs,  not  railroad 
employees'  clubs.  The  shopmen,  the  track- 
men, the  ice- workers  would  have  felt  as 
much  at  home  in  them  as  the  Elk  who  goes 
through  the  wrong  door  into  the  Mason's 
lodge.  By  eliminating  membership  cards 
and  dues,  by  opening  the  quarters  to  all 
employees  upon  a  basis  of  social  equality, 
everybody  is  made  to  feel  at  home,  every- 
body comes  in  with  no  more  hesitation  than 
he  would  feel  in  entering  a  saloon.  And  no 
annual,  not  even  the  president's,  is  good  in 
the  clubs.  Everybocly  pays  for  what  he 
gets.  The  club  is  the  one  place  in  the  rail- 
road where  passes  are  worthless. 

Jack  looks  around  in  his  room.  It  is 
spotlessly  clean.  He  feels  the  mattress. 
Gee,  real  hair  mattress!  Feather  pillow, 
too.  And  two  white  linen  sheets!  And  a 
white  scarf  on  the  dresser.  All  for  fifteen 
cents,  including  that  piece  of  soap  wrapped 
individually  in  paper,  k  la  Palace  or  St. 
Francis.  Jack  inspects  himself  in  the  mir- 
ror, scowls.  Pretty  soon  he  comes  stamping 
down  the  scrubbed  stairs. 

"Where  in c'n  a  feller  git  a  bath  in 

this  shack?"    he  growls. 

*'ril  show  you,  sir,"  says  the  porter, 
drai)ing  a  heavy  Turkish  towel  and  a  face 
towel  over  his  arm. 

(Hve  Jack  the  choice  between  a  model 
lodging  house  endowed  by  philanthropists 
where  he  can  obtain  a  clean  ro<^>m  and  l)ed 
for  ten  cents,  but  where  he  must  take  a  bath 
lief  ore  he  is  admitted,  and  a  twenty- five- 
cent  vermin-infested  bunk  where  he  can  do 
as  he  pleases,  and  Jack  will  invariably  take 
libertv,  the  BBs  and  no  bath.  On  the  other 
hand,  give  him  the  right  to  l)e  his  own  boss 
plus  spotless  surroundings  and  he  will  in- 
variably respond  to  the  intluence  of  the 
environment  by  cleaning  up. 

Jack  meanders  about  the  place.    Though 


he  does  not  notice  it,  there  isn't  a  single 
prohibitory  sign  on  the  walls.  Piohibitoiy 
signs  are  but  a  species  of  nagging,  and 
nagging  in  any  form  arouses  resentmentt 
the  desire  to  do  that  which  is  forbidden. 
Therefore  the  secretaries  of  all  the  nineteen 
clubs  have  been  instructed  that  it  is  worth 
their  jobs  to  put  up  a  'Don't,'  'Not  Allowed' 
or  'Strictly  Forbidden'  sign  of  any  variety. 
With  nary  a  rule  or  regulation,  the  pationa 
of  the  clubs  on  the  Harriman  system  are 
expected  to  behave  like  gentlemen,  and  tfa^y 
have  always  fully  lived  up  to  the  home-made^ 
self-imposed  standards  of  conduct. 

The  first  of  the  club-houses  was  erected 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  at  Tucson  in  1906. 

The  first  month  was  disappointing;  only 
fifty-six  dollars  were  taken  in,  and  most  <rf 
that  amount  came  into  the  cash-register 
during  the  housewarming  when  all  Tucson 
was    invited.     Like    bears  around  baited 
honey,  the  men  circled  around  the  house, 
sniffing  suspiciously.    Gradually,  however, 
as  no  harm  befell  the  daring  ones,  the  men 
acquired  the  club  habit.     From  month  to 
month    the    receipts   increased,    slowly    at 
first,  with  great  rapidity  later.     Less  than 
sixty  dollars  constitutc^i  the  club's  trade  the 
first  month.      Nowadays  the  receipts  of  the 
Tucson  club  for  cigars,  baths  and  billiards 
alone   are   nearly   five   hundred   dollars  a 
month,  and  the  floor  had  to  be  relaid  four 
times  in  six  years. 

Eighteen  additional  clubs  rapidly  followed 
the  initial  structure.  They  were  erected 
especially  in  the  smaller  out-of-the-way 
centers  of  operation  where  the  saloon  of- 
fered the  only  opportunity  for  recreation 
and  social  intercjurse.  These  clubs  were 
not  charitable  institutions.  Nothing  in 
them  was  free.  The  men  paid  for  every- 
thing, but,  no  profit  being  expected,  prices 
of  meals,  rooms,  cigars  and  other  com- 
m(Klities  were  kepi  low  and  the  quality 
high.  At  these  clubs  thousands  of  unmarried 
railroad  employees  live  the  year  around.  Few 
restaurants  offer  them  meals  e(|ually  well 
c(M)ke<l  and  served  at  prices e(|ually  low.  The 
cheap,  S(iualid  hnlging  house  over  the  saloon 
has  lost  the  largest  part  of  its  patronage.  On 
Sundays  the  dining  rooms  are  crowded  widi 
the  families  of  married  workers  who  make 
use  of  the  clubs*  facilities  to  relieve  the 
house^vife  of  cooking  during  at  least  one  day 
in  the  week.  F.very  now  and  then  the 
have  their  dances  and  parties  at  the  d 
No,  these  dances  are  not  arranged  for  d 
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by  the  "manager."  There  is  no  "manager," 
only  a  secrt-lar)'.  an»]  his  authority  does  not 
fxlcnd  over  the  cluli's  palron.s.  If  they 
«-ant  a  danre,  the  men  themselves  take  the 
initiative,  arranning  and  manaj;inf;. 

I)i)  you  see  the  reason  why  Iwenty-two  oul 
of  tweniy-nine  saloons  In  that  liltle  railroad 
town  dosed  their  Inirs  when  the  club  threw 
its  dixirs  oixjn?  l-'vcrylhinj;  the  saloon  had 
to  offer — except  l)CK)ze,  everything  the  lodg- 
ing house  had  to  offer — except  dirt  and 
vermin,  everything  the  public  dance  hall  had 
lo  tiffvT — except  lew<lness,  could  he  had 
at  the  men's  own  cluli  in  lietler  quality  for 
lower  prices,  amid  attractive,  healthy  sur- 
roundings, on  a  basis  of  social  c<)uality 
without  the  least  tinge  of  eleemosynary 
paternalism.  Therefore  the  clubs,  the  men's 
very  own,  liecame  an  organic  part  of  the 
railroaders'  daily  life.  After  establish  men  I 
liy  the  company  they  depended  for  their 
existence  upon  neither  endowments,  con- 
tributions nor  bequests.  The  men's  own 
money  kept  them  going,  just  as  the  men's 
money  had  kept  the  saloons  going. 

Just  how  deeply  these  organizations  have 
taken  root  It  abown  by  the  fact  that  the 
t'mandal  tmuactkcu  of  the  dubs  on  the 


Southern  PaciAclinesalone  have  grown  from 
less  than  two  dollars  a  day  to  nearly  two 
thousand  dollars  a  day  in  si.x  years.  Let 
that  sink  in.  During  the  same  jwriod  the 
daily  attendance  has  increased  from  an 
average  of  eighty-two  to  more  than  ten 
thousand.     Let  that  sink  in  too. 

The  Southern  I'acific  Company  has  quite 
a  tidy  sum  invested  in  the  club-houses  and 
in  the  sites  they  occui>y.  It  receives  no 
interest  on  this  investment  and  wants  none. 
Yet  the  investment  pays.  Rememljer,  the 
numberof  "meets"  increases  as  the  s<iuare  of 
the  number  of  trains  sent  over  the  line  one 
way,  the  element  of  risk  grows  in  geometric 
progression  with  the  increasing  density  of 
Iraliic.  rieareyes,  clear  l)rains.  quick,  steady 
hands  are  required  of  every  worker,  even 
the  humblest,  in  the  complex  organization 
of  a  great  carrier,  lo  keep  tratTic  moving 
smoothly,  safely,  economically.  Xol  one 
pas.senger  was  killed,  not  a  passenger  was 
injured  during  the  last  four  years  on  the 
lines  of  the  .Southern  Pacific.  If  these  dub- 
houses  coniriliuied  only  a  small  part  of  the 
elTidency,  of  the  eternal  watchfulness  neces- 
sary to  establish  that  white,  bloodless 
record,  the  investment  paid  big  interest. 


Investment  in  the  Greatest  State 

What  Texas  Needs  and  What  She  Offers 
By  Jerome  H.  Farbar 


WHEN  the  four  million  or 
more  bales  of  cotton  be- 
•gin  to  move  each  year 
from  Texas  to  the  spin- 
ners an  immense  volume 
of  money  is  needed  *'instanter"  to  keep  it 
moving. 

From  $250,000,000  to  $300,000,000  must 
be  forthcoming  at  once,  for  as  the  cotton 
ripens  and  opens  it  must  be  picked  and 
ginned  with  no  delay.  Heavy  rains  in 
picking  time  would  result  in  losses;  and  be- 
sides, the  small  farmer  needs  immediate  re- 
imbursement for  the  time  and  money  he  has 
invested  in  materializing  his  crop. 

On  the  heels  of  the  announcement  of  the 
receipt  in  Houston  of  the  "first  bale"  comes 
the  opening  of  activity  in  every  department 
of  the  cotton  business.  Gins,  which  dot  the 
country,  are  opening,  every  available  picker 
is  gathered  up  and  sent  into  the  fields,  the 
cotton  factor  prepares  to  put  through  the 
crop  as  fast  as  it  is  sent  hurrying  to  the  spin- 
ner, and  the  compresses  clear  the  ways  for 
night  and  day  work.  There  is  rush  and 
bustle  from  the  time  the  first  l>oll  opens  until 
the  last  of  the  "second  picking"  is  gathered. 
Vet  ])chind  all  this  activitv  there  is  a 
silent,  all-powerful  factor,  without  whose 
ready  and  generous  assistance  the  crop  would 
congest  at  the  market  point  and  heavy 
losses  entail.  That  factor  is  money.  Far 
in  advance  of  the  inrush  of  the  "first  bale" 
the  banks  of  Texas  are  preparing  to  finance 
the  greatest  state's  greatest  crop.  Millions 
in  readv  monev  must  be  available  and  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Calling  of  short-time 
loans  i)egins  as  the  planter  lays  aside  his 
cultivator.  The  country  banks  begin  as- 
sembling money  from  the  city  reserve  banks 
and  the  city  l)anks  call  on  their  eastern  cor- 
respondents for  instant  supplies  of  coin  and 
currency  to  lie  shipper]  upon  call.  In  no 
department  of  the  cotton  industry  is  there 
more  preparation  than  in  the  financing  of  the 
movement. 
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Yet  withal  there  is  no  tightening  of  money. 
Ample  preparation  is  made  in  advance  for 
the  opening  of  the  movement.     The  o|>ening 
is  signaled  with  calls  from  the  country  banks, 
and  the  steady  outgo  of  gold  from  the  cities 
begins.    As  the  yellow  tide  of  gold  flows  out 
of  the  country  the  white  tide  of  the  fleecy 
staple  moves  into  Houston  and  other  con- 
centrating points.     The  ease  of  the  move- 
ment is  likened  to  a  well-oiled   machine. 
Every  emergency  is  anticipated  and  pre- 
pared for. 

Suddenly  the  tide  of  money  turns.  Within 
a  few  weeks  the  planters  have  enough  money 
for  immediate  needs.  Hands  are  paid  off, 
the  expenses  of  the  crop  arc  paid  and  in- 
stead of  the  regular  outflow  of  gold  deposits 
begin  to  amass  in  the  country  banks.  Little 
by  little  the  money  returns,  yet  the  cotton  is 
still  coming  in.  The  two  or  three  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  which  a  few  weeks  before 
flowed  through  the  city  banks  have  made 
the  circuit  of  the  cotton  district  and  is  re- 
turning. Bank  deposits  are  built  up  and 
gold  is  supplanted  by  check  currency. 
There  is  no  more  demand  for  cash.  The 
crop  movement  is  financed. 

In  this  ijjrcat  cotton  movement,  Houston  is 
a  dominant  factor,  in  both  concentration 
and  financing.  Annually  Houston  handles 
over  2,500,000  bales,  concentrating  and 
compressing  it  before  delivery  to  shipside. 
Houston  is  the  largest  inland-port  cotton 
market  in  the  world  and  because  of  her  posi- 
tion at  the  head  of  a  navigable  ship  channel 
reaching  to  the  sea  she  annually  saves  over 
$4,000,000  to  the  cotton  farmers  of  Texas,- 
since  for  the  fifty  miles  of  haul  to  shipside 
the  Ship  Channel  cuts  the  compressed  cotton 
rate  from  20  cents  to  6  cents. 

With  the  bulk  of  the  cotton  of  the  state 
coming  to  Houston,  the  Houston  banks  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  financing.  This  is  but 
natural,  as  Houston  is  the  financial  center  «f 
the  Southwest.  Houston  banks  have  gieat 
combined   capital    and    greater    comfaiiu 
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deposits  than  any  other  city  in  the  state 
or  even  in  the  Southwest,  in  one  instance 
Houston's  bank  deposits  being  greater  than 
those  of  three  of  the  larger  cities  combined. 
Over  $10,000,000  constitutes  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  Houston's  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies. One  national  bank  and  one  trust 
company  has  each  a  capital  of  $2,000,000 
while  there  are  two  national  banks  and  a 
trust  company  with  $1,000,000  capital  each. 

The  deposits  in  Houston  banks  total 
nearly  $38,000,000,  about  $7,000,000  greater 
than  Atlanta  or  greater  than  any  other  city  in 
the  nation  for  equal  population.  Gross  bank 
clearings  exceed  $1,250,000,000  annually, 
the  net  weekly  clearings  being  second  only 
to  New  Orleans.  Houston's  banking  power 
is  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  state  and  the 
large  deposits  indicate  a  thrifty  people. 

Situated  in  the  center  of  various  valuable 
natural  resources  Houston  requires  con- 
siderable money  to  transact  her  business. 
Oil,  lumber,  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  manufactur- 
ing and  other  products  are  moved  by  Hous- 
ton money,  and  the  demand  for  instant  money 
in  large  quantities  has  brought  on  the  amal- 
gamation of  several  banking  interests  until 
today  Houston  has  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies second  to  none  in  the  South. 

But  by  no  means  are  Texas  projects 
financed  alone  by  Texas  money.  Approxi- 
mately $125,000,000  outside  capital  is  in- 
vested in  Texas  and  nearly  every  dollar 
of  it  is  pulling  far  above  the  customary  6  and 
8  per  cent.  The  great  natural  resources  of 
Texas  practically  are  as  yet  untouched. 
Heretofore  profitable  development  was  im- 
possible because  of  lack  of  transportation 
facilities.  Today  railroads  span  the  state  in 
every  direction,  coal  and  lignite  mines  are 
being  opened,  furnishing  cheap  fuel,  which, 
added  to  crude  oil  and  natural  gas,  make 
attractive  industrial  projects. 

The  cotton  spinner  in  Texas  would  find 
a  field  practically  unoccupied.  As  it  is  now 
constituted,  Texas  gains  the  only  profit  in 
cotton  through  its  production.  It  is  in  the 
east  and  in  Europe  that  the  staple  is  con- 
verted into  fabric.  Should  cotton  mills  be 
located  in  Texas,  where  every  opporttmity 
awaits  it,  Texas  money  would  not  only  pro- 
duce the  lint  but  manufacture  the  doth. 

The  same  holds  true  in  shoes.  Texas  pro- 
duces the  greater  number  of  Amencan 
hides,  yet  they  all  go  eM*  *«r  i«««fiufaGture 
into  shoes  and  other  ti 


hide  from  a  Texas  steer  stripped  in  Texas 
goes  east,  is  manufactured  into  boots  and 
returned  to  Texas  for  sale.  This  extra 
profit  for  a  Texas  hide  could  well  remain  in 
Texas  and  profitably  so  if  the  manufacturer 
were  located  in  Texas. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  unlimited  yellow 
pine  and  hardwood  forests  the  Houston  dis- 
trict offers  attractive  opportunities  for  the 
manufacture  of  woodenware  and  furniture. 
The  water  rate  to  Houston  makes  possible 
cheap  importation  of  other  raw  materials, 
while  equally  advantageous  rail  and  water 
distribution  through  the  port  of  Houston 
and  her  seventeen  railroads  alike  cheapens 
the  cost  of  marketing  the  finished  product. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  San  Jacinto  river 
in  the  Houston  district  there  is  found  the 
finest  quality  of  glazier's  sand.  At  present 
it  is  not  being  utilized,  but  capital  is  being 
interested  in  its  development. 

An  industry  which  bids  fair  to  rank  with 
the  most  prominent  in  Texas  is  the  canning 
business,  which  on  account  of  Texas'  situa- 
tion in  the  semi- tropics  would  operate  the 
year  round,  there  being  some  product  avail- 
able for  canning  growing  every  month  in  the 
year.  The  Houston  district  is  known  as  the 
"Winter  truck-growing  section  of  the  South" 
and  the  wealth  of  the  products  of  the  soil  is 
now  being  disposed  of  in  a  fresh  state. 
Some  of  the  products  are  being  canned,  but 
there  yet  remains  a  large  field  for  this 
activity.  The  raising  of  garden-truck  and 
fruits  is  increasing  yearly,  keeping  pace  with 
the  opening  of  new  soil.  Promoters  of  a 
cannery  will  find  the  Texas  farmers  eager  to 
produce  truck  on  contract,  assuring  plenty 
of  raw  material. 

Capitalists  seeking  investment  should  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  varied  oppor- 
tunities Texas  offers.  While  world-wide 
business  may  be  anticipated  it  may  be  inter- 
esting to  know  that  Texas  alone  offers  a 
consuming  market  for  the  product  of  an 
average  size  factory.  The  state  covers  an 
acreage  of  about  265,000  square  miles,  more 
than  twice  the  size  of  the  Japanese  empire  I 
Its  greatest  width  from  north  to  south  is 
825  miles  and  from  east  to  west  740  miles. 
With  a  population  of  over  4,000,000  people 
Texas  offers  a  great  market  in  herself  for 
manufactured  goods.  And  every  one  of  the 
four  million  is  zealous  for  the  good  of  the 
state,  and  Texas  goods  when  available  are 
used  by  Texas  people. 


Une  louristT"^ 
voRo  Sa'i:Q?\merieal?rst 


Nevada:    The  Coming  Potato  Land 


AFTER    iqi5,    Nevada  potstoei  in   the    New  There  are  some  peitinent  facts  about  the  potato 

.  York  markets!  wMch  have  hitherto  escaped  attention.     P'iist,  that 

TWs  sounds  like  a  fairy-tak,  but  it  is  one  of  the  the  sections  of  America  adapted  to  producing  the 

anticipated  results  of  the  Panama  Canal.  best  quality  of  potatoes  are  practically  limited  to 

Wheie  Nevada  now  grows  5000  acres  of  the  best  the  intermontane  regions.    Most  everybody  has  the 

potatoes  on  earth,  within  &ve  years  or  90  after  the  notion  that  good  potatoes  can  be  grown  anywhere. 

Canal  is  open  the  state  expects  to  grow  50,000  acres.  The  fact  that  the  cultivation  of  the  tuber  is  so 

It  is  a  forecast  based  on  sound  logic.  universal  lends  countenance  to  the  error.     In  this 


[ri«t  Kofluu  rlrtir  rvglon 


Rogue  River  Valley,  Southern  Oregon 


By  John  Scott  Mills 


DIRECTLY  tribulaiy  to  the  city  of  Mcdford 
is  one  uf  the  great  (tuit- producing  sections  of 
the  continenl.  Its  horticultural  prtniucts  have 
brought  renown  to  Oregon  arnl  wealth  to  the  pro- 
ducers. Orchani- planting,  as  time  is  counted,  is 
coI^parati^-ely  new.  Some  liccs  were  planted  yean 
ago,  but  I  he  commercial  orchards  are  o(  more 
recent  origin. 

The  "Apple  King  of  the  World"  was  the  title 
bestowed  on  a  Rogue  river  orchardist  for  his  showing 
al  Ihe  S{N>katie  National  A|iple  Show  in  1909.     A 
carload  ot  S]nlw;nliergs   won   the 
granil  swee{>stakes  prixc  in  compc* 
tilion  with  fruil  from  all  over  ihe 
nation.  ThisuasStoooingoldcoin. 

The  Spilzcniicrg  and  Newtown 
are  the  princijial  variclicsof  apples 
grown  in  this  valley.  Vet  all  the 
other  slandani  apples,  such  as 
Jonathan.  Wincsap,  Grimes 
floldfn,  Onlcy,  Arkansas  Blaclt 
and  Rome  lleauty,  grow  to  per- 
terlion  here. 

I'cars  are  another  product  of  the 
Medfurd  clisiriil  worth  more  than 
[Kissing  mention.     Think  ot  ship- 
ping 40  carsof  [)ear!t  fromajR-acre 
orchard— $40,000    for    Ihe   crop!     lv«r«  an-prlit^wli 
The  Winter  Nellis  pear  record  of       ""M™l'loi5"i»'»l 
the  world  is  held  by  the  SnouyBulte 
orcharil  at  Central  Point,  four  miles  from  Medford. 
Sixteen  and  one-half  acres  of  ly-year-old  Winter 
N'fllis  pears  yielded  the  record  average  of  435  boxes 
lotlieacre,  whichsoldf.  o.  b.orchardat  Sa.iiabox, 
or   $<ioo   an   acre.    The    Iruit   was   muketed   In 
I.iinili)nanil  .Vew  York.     A  ■even-«nd-on»-baU'acn 
Uiirtletl    ]iear  orchard   is   another   icoonl-bn*kei 
for  yielil  and  price.     Its  owner  Mpped  11  can  Ot 
]K-:iTs  which  netted  him  S9JJ5  10,  or  aaa^,  tll9» 


Peaches,  plums  and  prunes  are  grown  in  the 
valley.  Peach  fillers  are  p1ante<l  in  the.  pear  or- 
chards. This  means  the  removal  of  the  tree  when 
the  pear  trees  come  into  bearing,  the  pear  being  . 
more  profitable  than  the  peach.  While  the  latter 
is  of  good  flavor  and  size,  its  keeping  quality  is 
limited.  It  must  be  marketed  wittun  a  certain  time. 
The  pears  are  good  kKpers,  and  theii  marketing 
does' not  of  necessity  have  to  be  done  iintil  such  time 
a«  may  be  convenient. 

Cherries  grown  here  maintain  the  excellence  of  the 
reputation  of  the  district  for  its 
splendid  products.  Berries  of  un- 
usual size  and  flavor  are  early  on 
the  market  and.iupplant  theearlier 
product  of  California.  The  black- 
berry, rasplierry,  log:inbeny, 
gooselicrty  and  currant  bushes  of 
(he  valley  arc  all  revenue-producers. 


In  the  early  period  of  its  settle- 
ment ihc  land  was  planted  to  grain 
and  hay.  With  Ihe  planting  of 
orchards  and  the  demonslration  of 
the  fact  thatfruit  of  superior  qual- 
ity could  tie.  growni  less  attention 
n"nilrilln>mn<l«!  was  gi^■e^  general  farm  products, 
lanlt  lor  wlili'h        ,.     .„  i  .1. 

■uadr  Ibiiiouh  I-ruil  trees wereietout,andcventhe 

inter-crops  omitted,  until  with  the 
growth  of  the  cities  and  the  increa.^  in  rural  popula- 
tion the  people  liecame  aware  ot  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  growing  Ihe  cereals,  hay  and  vegetables 
needed  for  home  consumption.  Dairy  and  poultry 
products  were  imported.  ThLn  situation  led  to  plant- 
ings akntg  other  lines.  Experiments  proved  that 
every  variety  of  vegetable  could  be  grown  in  surpris- 
iagfy  large  quantities.  Potatoes  yield  fii,e  tons  lo 
tlw  kcic,  onions  give  lar^r  returns,  and  tomatoes 
nu  M  bigh  u  fifteen  lo  twenty  tuns  and  over. 


Development  Notes 


FORMERLY  cities  grew  like  Topsy.  Nowadays 
they  are  educated,  have  their  tendencies  curbed 
or  emphasized,  and  are  given  a  physical  program 
intended  to  see  them  at  least  to  maturity.  Indeed, 
in  this  latter  century,  foresight  in  civic  planning  b 
taken  as  a  good  indication  of  a  community's  livencss. 
Judged  by  this  standard,  Houston,  Texas,  is  right 
in  the  front  rank. 

Houston  sees  big  things  ahead  for  itself,  and  it 
wants  to  be  prepared.  As  the  big  things  arc  coming 
right  now,  it  has  no  time  to  lose — and  it  is  losing 
none. 

Houston  has  sent  a  special  commissioner  to 
Europe  to  make  a  study  of  foreign  methods  of  city 
planning  and  beautification.  Frank  Putnam  is  the 
commissioner.  After  he  has  picked  out  the  best  in 
the  work  of  the  followers  of  Haussmann,  he  will  lay 
the  result  before  the  commission  that  governs  the 
dty. 

It  has  been  predicted  that  Houston  will  be  a 
second  Chicago.  It  is  not  unlikely  to  be,  externally, 
a  second  Paris. 


Last  year  Texas  shipped  out  $425,000,000  worth 
of  raw  products.  That  explains  why  the  sky-scraper 
has  displaced  the  adobe.  Houston,  for  instance, 
manufactures  everything  from  a  locomotive  to  a 
lead  pencil  and  has  an  aggregate  wholesale  trade  of 
$130,000,000  yearly.  Its  bank  clearings  were 
$1,340,403,095  last  year.  And  the  city's  growth  on 
the  domestic  side  has  kept  pace  with  Texas'  advance. 
Houston  has  17,115  school  children  and  there  are 
102  churches  in  the  city. 


Coincident  with  the  announcement  by  the  Panama 
Commission  that  the  Canal  will  be  opened  October 
^Si  19131  ^^^  ^^^^  commercial  traffic  will  begin 
December  i,  1Q14,  comes  fresh  activity  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  foreign  nations  which  will  share  in  the 
Canal's  benefits. 

With  an  eye  to  stimulated  trade,  five  South 
American  republics  are  now  spending  $225,000,000 
on  railroad  and  waterway  development,  according 
to  the  Pan-American  Union.  Chile,  Peru  and 
Bolivia  are  opening  up  their  hinterlands  at  a  cost  of 
$50,000,000,  and  at  Valparaiso,  Chile  is  spending 
$15,000,000  on  harbor  improvements.  Guayaquil, 
another  West  Coast  port,  is  to  be  made  tonitary  at  a 
Large  expense. 

On  the  Atlantic  side,  Ar|pentina  is  putting 
$30,000,000  into  the  improvement  of  Buenot  Ayret 
harlx)r,  and  Uruguay  is  investing  at  much  at  Itfonl^ 
video.  Brazil  is  putting  every  port  on  her  300^ 
mile  coast-line  into  6r8t-claaB  oowfitioo,  and  ^ 
besides  spending  approzimatelf  ^SOO^OOO^ 
railways  into  the  interior. 


The  leading  European  governments  are  making 
a  systematic  study  of  conditions  in  the  markets 
which  will  be  affected  by  the  Canal.  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  plan  a  canal  steamship  line,  while  in 
Asia  Ja]>anese  interests  are  preparing  for  the  exten- 
sion of  three  steamship  lines,  and  a  Chinese  company 
is  building  new  shi|>s  for  a  fourth. 


Twenty  million  dollars  of  public  and  private  funds 
has  been  pledged  for  the  improvement  of  Seattle's 
harbor  within  the  next  five  years.  The  distribution, 
according  to  a  table  prepared  by  the  Port  Com- 
mission of  Seattle,  will  be  as  follows: 


Agency 
U.  S.  Govcmromt . . . . 

State 

County 

County 

Assessment  District. . . 

County 

Assessment  Dbtrict. . . 
Assessment  District . . 

Port  District 

PortDbtrict 

Port  District 

Port  District 

Port  District 

City 

County 

Port  Dutrict 


Port  District 

Terminal  Company. 
Port  District 


U.  S.  Government . . . . 

Local  agcnciest  public 
and  private 


Locatum  of  Imptovtment 

Lake  Wash jngton  Canal . . . 

Lake  Washington  Canal . . . 

Lake  Washington  Canal . . . 

Duwamish  Waterway , 

Duwamish  Waterway 

Renton  Waterway 

Renton  Waterway 

Sammamish  River 

Smith  Cove  Dock 

East  Waterway  Dock 

Central  W.  F.  Dock. 

Harbor  Island  i\^ 

Harbor  Island  (a' 

Harrison  St.  Doci 

Duwamish  Dock 

Salmon  Bajr 

Lake  Washington  Ferry 

Harbor  Island 

Deferred  Projects,  Ellk>tt  Bay 
and  Canal 

Duwamish  Waterway  (prob- 
ably)  


'OCI 

I. 


Bridi{c«,  subways,  docks , 


Sum 

Sa,a75.ooo 

350,000 

750tOOO 

600,000 

1,000,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

1,000,000 

850,000 

75O.O0O 

3tO0O,O0O 
3,000,000 

35.000 

150,000 
3,375,000 

1,750,000 

335,000 

3,350,000 

930,000,000 


New  Mexico  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  in  the 
development  of  the  West  and  the  Southwest.  The 
cattle  range  of  yesterday  is,  under  scientific  cultiva- 
tion, the  farming  country  of  today:  for  five  years 
20,000  acres  have  been  taken  up  annually  by  home- 
steaders. New  Mexico  still  has,  however,  40,000,000 
acres  of  public  domain.  New  Mexico  is  larger  than 
Italy.  While  its  population  grew  sixty-seven  per 
cent  between  igoo  and  19 10,  its  farm  values  and 
cultivated  acreage  increased  almost  500  per  cenr. 
No  other  state  has  so  large  a  percentage  of  residents 
owning  their  homes  free  of  mortgage. 

The  increase  of  irrigation  enterprises  is  one  of  the 
most  notable  features  of  this  region's  growth.  Pri- 
vate pumping  plants,  artesian  wells  and  ditch  systems 
are  watering  thousands  of  acres  today,  and  the 
Elephant  Buttes  project  of  the  government  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  world.  Further  devek>pment  in 
tUs  direction  is  inevitable:  500,000  horsepower 
wUch  might  be  devek>ped  from  waterfalls  and 
Hif  ms  b  going  to  waste  and  there  are  2,000,000 
fndy  for  irrigation  water  as  soon  as  it  b 
^ed  fkom  its  present  channels  or  stored  for  use. 
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radius  of  50  mites  of  Los  Angeles;  iraveised  by 
almost  6ooo  trains  per  day  under  schcilule  an<l 
afFording  accom  modal  ion  to  apiiroximalcly  400,000 
residents  of  the  lity  and  to  ov-cr  1,000,000  in  the 
Icrrilory  triliutaty  thereto.  Since  the  laying  of  the 
ficst  rails  fur  electric  tratfic,  the  great  valleys  of  the 
San  Uahriel.  Cahucnga  and  San  Fernando,  and  the 
fertile  lands  of  the  Covins,  Glcmlora,  Whitlier, 
Olinda  and  Piilos  Vcrdes  have  been  brought  close 
(o  city  markets  by  quick  transjxirtatlon,  and  settle- 
ment has  been  rapid.  The  ellcct  of  the  coming  of 
the  electric  rails  to  the  undeveloped  valleys  is  con- 
clusively shown  in  the  photos  of  the  Van  Nuys 
countrj',  the  lapse  of  time  between  the  two  pictures 


the  homeseeker  arc  greater  and  Itetter  in  eveiy  way 

than  they  were  a  few  years  ago;  and  the  reasons  why 
investment  is  advisable  are  iloubly  more  numerous 
than  at  any  lime  in  the  history  of  the  West.  It 
takes  in  many  instances  more  capital  than  formerly, 
but  the  Wnelits  to  be  lierii'ed  are  also  greater. 

To  what  hciKht  of  population,  products  and  in- 
dustry in  the  scale  uE  American  commonwealths 
southern  California  may  rise  no  one  now  living  can 
say,  hut  judging  from  past  [Krformance  in  the  small 
space  of  years,  the  record  of  development  has  only 
been  begun;  only  the  initial  entries  made.  No  field 
in  the  world  offers  greater  inducements  to  the  settler 
an<l  investor:  no  climate  found  on  the  globe  is  so 


.\  Inillny  purlr  ln-nealh  itw  hlHlorlc  nimpiiiil 

being  only  ten  months.  The  beaches  have  also 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  inland  territory. 
Where  a  few  yean  ago  naught  was  to  be  seen  but 
stretches  of  sand  with  an  occasional  fisherman's 
shack,  now  have  arisen  amusement  cities  second  to 
none  on  the  continent.  The  hays  and  harlwrs  of 
loilay,  with  their  shipping  from  all  pons  oF  the 
world  close-reefed  to  Iheir  many  great  wharves,  were 
a  few  years  back  mere  indentatioTu  in  the  mainland. 
Notwithitanding  the  fact  that  Bclliement  has  been 
npid  in  wuthem  California,  more  10  perhaps  than 
b  any  other  leclicHi  of  the  United  Stale*  in  a  similar 
period  of  time,  the  landi  open  to  Kttleinent  and  for 
bftiter  are  ao  vast  the  price  ha*  rM  exceeded  reason 
in  an/  Mctkw,  and  tha  oppartiiaitiH  of  today  for 


eriuable  an<l  alluring  to  the  seeker  for  pleasure,  com- 
fort or  health,  and  in  no  locality  of  earth  have  prep- 
arations Iteen  mailc  by  railways  such  as  those 
oiTcred  by  the  greatest  of  the  world's  electric  lines, 
the  Pacific  Electric  Railway,  to  see  and  know  the 
most  licautiful  portion  of  earth's  crust  in  so  brief  a 
lime  and  at  so  small  an  exticnse.  Personally-con- 
iluctcd  irtilley  tri|>s  to  the  ])oints  of  greatest  interest 
surrounding  IxM  .\ngcles  are  the  duwn-lo-the- 
minute  method  of  coi^vincing  the  most  skeptical  of 
the  country's  worth  and  lieauty.  We  l)elie\'e  it  to 
lie  the  only  sjiot  worth  while  )x?twcen  the  garden.of 
(^len  and  Paradise.  Thousands  have  come  to  the 
Southland  in  ilays  past;  millions  are  yet  to  come; 
tventuaily  you  Willi  why  delay? 


Tucson,  Arizona 


there  is  a  moilcl  irnKalion  system,  aiul,  amonit  the 
other  practical  features,  a  herd  of  pure-bred  Ciuern- 

Conneclcd  with  the  uni\'cr!ilty  is  the  Ari7/}rm 
Agricultural  P^xperiment  Station,  maintained  by 
endowments  o(  (40,000  a  year,  which  has  done  much 
to  develop  the  farming  resounds  not  only  of  Tucson 
mill  Arizona,  hut  of  the  entire  Southwest. 

It  is  no  oi-crbatanccil  institution,  however,  but  a 
wc1l-n>undi-tl  one.  Cu-educiitiunal,  the  university 
comprises  the  Collcjjrs  of  I.ilnTal  Arts  and  Mcchan- 
iral  Arts  and  tlicScliooluf  Mines,  besides  the  farming 

There  are  fifteen  buililinfpt  on  the  camjius,  l)Ut  so 
raf/id  has  Iwcn  the  ^rowlh  of  the  university  that  men 
students  have  liecn  compelled  to  sleep  in  tents. 
Temporarily  only,  hi)wev(;r,  fc)r  Tucson  and 
Ariiona  have  1carnc<i,  in  their  dex'etopmcnl,  to 
hanille  a  situolion  like  that,  and  they  l>uild  well  fur 
the  future. 

'I'ucsun  lies  on  a  mesa  at  an  elevation  of  33611  feet, 
SCI  within  a  ring  of  miiuntain  chains.  North  ()f  the 
city  is  the  Rillilo  valley,  which,  nine  miles  north- 
ivesl,  joins  the  Santa  Cruz  valley.  The  Santa  Cruz 
extends  south  to  Mexico  and  fifty  miles  to  the  north- 
west.   These    valleys   art    the   farming    lands   of 

Much  work  is  1icinp;donc  in  them.  The  increase 
in  dci'elopmcnt  in  (he  recent  |>ast  is  astonishing. 
Water  is  there  aplenty,  and  it  is  tieinR  pumped  to  the 
surface  anil  put  to  wori;.  With  excellent  lesults: 
there  are  a  dozen  cro[»  which  can  be  counted  on  to 
return  from  Sicxi  to  S500  per  acre  a  season. 

There  is  opportunity  for  the  farmer,  (or  the  man 
with  small  ca[nlal.  who  will  study  conditions  and 
make  the  most  of  Mi  chances.  There  is  oppor- 
tunity,   too,   for   the   nuut  with  more   o^riul— 


opportunities  commercial  as  well  as  aKriculIural. 
For  Tucson  not  only  occupies  a  strong  strategic 
position  in  relation  to  the  territory  immediately 
about  it,  but  it  is  the  peg  that  joins  the  Southwest 
and  the  West  Coast  of  Meiico.  Tucson  is  the 
junction  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  tlic  railroad 
which  makes  western  Mexico  an  integral  commercial 
part  of  the  continent. 

There  are  other  railroads,  too.  Tucson  now  has 
tidewater  connections  with  (Juaymas  and  Mazat- 
lan,  but  I'ort  Ix)bos,  200  miles  away  on  the  (iulf  of 
California,  is  nearer,  and  this  is  the  outlet  to  which 
Tucson  is  looking  toilay.  When  your  Tucson  man 
thinks  of  I'ort  Lotios,  he  thinks  of  the  Panama 
Canal, 

Tucson  is  a  city  of  diirrse  interests,  but  all  of 
tlicm  are   linked   l)y  a  common   factor.     That   b 

If  there  is  any  jiart  of  the  civilizeil  world  that 
docs  not  know  something  of  Tucson's  climate,  it  has 
yet  lo  lie  heard  from.  But  the  climate  is  more  than 
a  trade-mark;  it  is  a  thing  to  reckon  with,  whether 
considering  the  residential  si<le  of  the  city,  the  com- 
mercLil,  ihc  industrial  or  (he  agricultural.     Or  the 

The  tourists  come  largely  Ix'cause  of  the  climate, 
but  also  liecause  the  Colonel  was  wrong  in  hi* 
smoking-room  tirade. 

Tucson  is  no  l>order  town,  but  still,  mingleil  with 
the  manner  of  these  latest  days,  there  lingers  the 
flavor  of  a  n)nianiic  past.  This  dash  of  color,  ap- 
parent in  the  city  itself  no  less  than  in  llie  Old  Town 
of  ado1)es,  goes  far  toward  giving  Tucson  its  dis- 
tinction. 

Tucson's  individuality  had  its  1>cginnings  in  for- 
gotten yesterdays.     It  will   last   into  the   brilliant 


The  evolution  of  electrical  science  in  the  past 
few  years  has  been  startling  in  its  rapidity.  In 
no  other  held,  perhaps,  has  this  been  more 
noticeable  than  in  the  magnifying  of  sound, 
and  the  different  useful  and  helpful  purposes 
to  which  improvements  along  this  line  have 
been  applied.  Electricity  in  general  is  making 
so  many  improvements  and  benefitting  man- 
kind in  so  many  ways,  that  there  appears  to  be 
no  limit  to  its  possibilities.  But  in  its  capacity 
tor  transmitting  sound  this  seems  to  be  par- 
ticularly true. 

Nothing  in  the  nature  of  telephony  has  been 
produced  which  is  more  interesting  or  more 
efficient  in  its  way  than  the  Acousticon,  for  in 
talking  to  a  person  at  a  distance  with  this  in- 
strument there  is  no  need  to  speak  into  the 
transmitter,  it  gathering  the  sound  from  the  air 
tor  itself;  for  that  matter  it  is  not  necessary  to 
place  the  receiver  to  the  ear  to  hear  a  conversa- 
tion— except  at  great  distances — as  the  voice 
is  magnified  in  recdving,  as  well  as  at  the  other 
end. 

The  speaker  may  stand  twenty  feet  from  the 
transmitter,  speak  Id  his  natual  vcice,  and  be 
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distinctly  and  clearly  heard  over  the  wire  at 
practically  any  distance. 

Not  long  ago  an  experiment  was  made  with 
the  Acousticon  at  the  Capitol  at  Washington, 
with  a  view  of  installing  it  in  the  new  Capitol 
building,  so  that  any  member  of  the  House  or 
Senate  may  hear,  while  in  his  ofhce,  all  that  is 
going  on  in  the  House  or  Senate.  Speeches 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  legislative  chambers 
were  distinctly  heard  at  a  distance  from  the 
building,  and  by  the  attachment  of  a  small 
horn  to  the  receiving  end  every  one  in  the  room 
heard  distinctly  all  the  proceedings. 

It  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility  that 
Dr.  Parkhurst,  from  his  magnificent  church  on 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York — which  has  an 
Acousticon  equipment — may  ere  long  preach 
to  an  audience  of  100,000  people  scattered  from 
Maine  to  California. 

The  "shut-ins,"  that  host  of  unfortunates 
perpetually  confined  within  doors  by  invalid- 
ism, could  enjoy  opera,  concert,  lecture,  ser- 
mon, or  play,  no  matter  where  taking  place. 

This  brings  to  mind  one,  if  not  the  greatest. 
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advantage  which  this  particular  invention  pos- 
sesses: which  is  that  of  enabling  the  deaf  to 
hear. 

Many  hundred  of  churches,  theatres,  and 
public  halls  have  been  e(|uipped  with  the 
Acousticon  for  the  benefit  of  auditors  who  are 
hard  of  hearing.  And  by  its  use  a  deaf  person 
sitting  in  the  extreme  rear  can  hear  ^luitc  as 
well  and  disiinclly  as  those  not  so  afiliclcd. 

The  success  of  the  Acousticon  in  making  the 
deaf  hear  messages  sent  over  the  wire,  inspired 
the  inventor  to  extend  the  idea  and  apply  it  to 
personal  use.  The  result  of  his  endeavors  was 
the  production  of  a  portable  Acnusiicon — one 
which  can  1k'  worn  without  inconvenience,  and 
so  constructed  as  to  be  far  less  noticeable  than 
any  of  the  usual  car-trumpets,  speaking -tubes, 
etc.,  yet  very  much  more  effectual. 

It  not  only  amplifies  or  magnifies  sound 
400  per  cent.,  but  it  clarifies  and  accentuates 
the  articulation,  making  it  dear  and  distinct. 

It  is  composed  of  a  transmitter,  or  "gatherer 
of  sound,"  a  small  disc  which  can  t>e  made  of 
any  color  to  suit  the  costume;  a  neat  receiver, 
small  and  light  in  weight,  held  against  the  ear 
by  a  small  headpiece  which  can  \>c  concealed  by 
the  hair;  and  a  tiny  battery  which  is  easily 
carried  in  the  pocket  and  is  therefore  quite 
out  of  sight. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  method  of  wearing 
this  Acousticon  leaves  both  hands  free,  as  the 
litde  frame  holds  the  earpiece  to  (he  ear. 

By  the  use  of  this  portable  Acousticon  it 
is  said  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  few 
who  have  lost  entirely  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
auditory  nen'e,  every  one  is  not  only  enabled 
to  hear  perfectly,  but,  by  its  constant  use,  the 
stimulated  action  on  the  working  parts  of  the 
ear,  in  some  instances,  restores  their  natural 
functions. 

Heretofore  the  Acousticon  has  been  fitted  to 
the  weakness  of  the  individual  ear  by  a  per- 
sonal application,  after  the  manner  that  glasses 
are  fitted  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  in- 
dividual eye. 

Now,  however,  the  addition  of  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  improvements,  a  Sound 
Regulator,  will  bring  great  relief  and  conveni- 
ence to  the  hard  of  hearing,  for  the  problem  of 
fitting  the  ear  has  been  solved  so  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  for  those  de^ring  an  instrument 
of  this  character,  to  make  long,  expensive 
journeys  to  secure  the  roost  perfect  results. 

Conditions  of  the  ears  vary  with  weather, 
health,  voices  of  speakers,  and  envinmrnents, 
■o  that  while  the  fitting  was  perfect  under  the 
old  system,  the  strength  of  the  Acousticon 
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could  not  be  altered  to  meet 
tions. 

If  a  person  with  a  soft  voice 
an  ordinar}'  distance  you  woul 
but  a  harsh,  penetrating  voice 
same  distance  would  lie  disagr 
discordant,  perhaps  unintelligi 

The  voices  of  public  speak 
others  vary,  while  the  location 
theatre  makes  it  desirable  to  b 
the  .\cousticon  instantly  to  sc< 
the  most  satisfactory  results. 

This  Sound  Regulator  now 
the  simple  movement  of  a  tin] 
button  to  another,  to  regulate 
different  strengths,  from  the 
softest. 

If  you  are  carrying  on  a  pe: 
tion  the  mildest  strength  will 
if  you  are  listening  to  a  gene 
in  a  room- full,  however,  yoi 
regulate  the  strength  so  as  to  h 
that  is  said. 

If  you  go  to  a  I..ecture  or  T 
quickly  adjust  the  Acousticot 
requirements.  The  voices  of  j 
the  same;  and  if  one  sounds  ti 
other  too  soft,  you  can  instai 
instrument  to  suit  those  voices. 

The  same  way,  but  perhaps 
Opera;  singing  voices  vary  ] 
power  and  penetration,  and  hei 
change  to  suit  your  pleasure  ai 

So  many  people  suffer  fro 
whom  news  of  this  possible  1 
matter  of  great  interest,  that  1 
writing  to  Mr.  K.  M.  Tume 
General  .Acoustic  Company,  : 
New  York  City,  mentioning 
read  this  in  Sixskt  Magazi> 
glad,  under  these  conditions 
particulars. 

Though  the  makers  of  the 
hardly  affoni  to  put  the  instn 
charitable  Itasjs,  they  expres; 
willing  and  anxious  to  demc 
cicncy  by  permitting  every  on 
test  it  in  evcr^-  way  l>efore  it  : 
purchased.  They  lake  the  gr< 
satisfied  purchaser  can  do  far  1 
many  limes  the  profit  on  an  ins 

This  request  would  seem  to 
must  have  thorough  faith  in  i 
unfailing   efficiency.     And    so   long   as    die. 
pursue  this  policy  they  will  doubtless  cajoy  dl 
confidence  of  the  public,  especially  tliMe  wb 
become  their  patrons. 


AT  THE  6IGN  < 
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How  tKe^^onder^  Hospice  Establisliecl  by 
the  Padres,  a  Hoiue  of  Many  Matuiona 
Along  tLe  K.ing'a  HigKw^ay,  in  California. 
Keeps  Open  House  in  ^^inter  to  Pilgrims 
Wlio   Seek  a   Refuge  from  Old  King  Cold 

By  John  S,  McGroarty 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  poet  who  had  a  bad  cold  in  his 
V  head.  He  had  gone  through  a  rather  severe  winter,  and  he  was 
I  looking  forward,  after  the  manner  of  poets  in  particular,  to  the 
f  coming  of  balmy  spring.  But  though  the  calendar  showed  the 
proper  months  for  Nature's  awakening,  the  snow  coverlet  was 
still  pulled  up  tightly  under  her  nose  and  there  was  nothing  stirring.  The 
poet  sniffled  and  complained.  Had  he  been  an  ordinary  mortal  he  would  have 
growled  something  about  its  being  "beastly  weather."  Being  a  poet,  he  sighed 
and  murmured,  "Now  Winter  lingers  in  the  lap  of  Spring!"  The  quotation 
furnishes  internal  evidence  that  this  was  no  Californian  poet.  For  in  California, 
as  every  local  poet  and  peasant  knows,  immediately  upon  the  coming  of  the 
November  rains,  bonny  Spring,  green-clad  and  flower-crowned,  leaps  plump 
into  the  lap  of  Winter  and  sits  there  joyously  until  the  coming  of  Summer. 
Her  shining  robes,  azure-skirted,  emeraJd-tunicked.coverthekneesof  December, 
her  poppy-gold  hair  streams  across  the  breast  of  January — only  the  snow- 
white  beard  of  winter,  as  the  Average  Poet  knows  him,  shows  frostily  above 
her.  This  is  the  way  the  California  Poet,  innocent  of  influenza,  views  the 
wintry  world  about  him.  Translated  for  the  Common  People,  it  refers  to  the 
rippling  blue  of  the  Pacific  along  sunny  beaches,  the  spread  of  grassy  hills 
and  deep-hued  orange  groves  between  the  sea  and  the  Sierra,  the  glow  of 
poppies  amid  the  rising  grain,  and  above  it  all,  the  eternal  snows  of  California's 
mountain  wall.  * 

Such  is  winter  with  us  in  God's  golden  land.    It  must  be  from  an  inherited 

habit  that  we  continue  to  call  the  season  from  November 

to  March  by  the  name  of  "winter."  Surely  there  could 

not  be  a  more  stupid  anomaly  of  speech.     Is  this  winter, 

when   the   valleys    and    the   hillsides    are   aflame  with 

flowers?  Does  not  winter  mean  death?  Yet  here  is  life — 

the  singing  rains,  the  green  orchards,  the  blossoming 

trees,  the  songs  of  birds  and  unfettered  brooks. 

^         The  marvel  of  the  Californian  winter  is  no  unknown 

,    wonder.      For  years  the  happy  region  along  the  coast 

,.  has  been  made  the  winter  haven  for  those  who  were 

alilc  to  escape  the  icy  rigors  of  the  East.    It  is  the  marvel 

.   of  the  Californian  summer  that  is  now  being  brought 

to  the  attention  of  the  Other  Places.    These 

just    learning  that  summer  throughout  Cali 
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restless  energies  of  a  popu- 
lation which  increases  with 
marvelous  rapidity,  year  by 
year,    fioth    from    without 
and  within.     When  the  last 
waste  place  has  been  made 
to    bloom,    when    the   last 
rough  trail  has  been  mac- 
adamized, when  there  shall 
be     lights     to     lead     the 
traveler     by     night     from 
Fscondido's  hidden  vale  to 
Modoc's  lava  caves  and  plains  of  juniper,  when  the  loneliness  shall  be  banished 
even  from  Soledad,  it  is  only  for  the  dreamer  of  dreams  to  say  what  the  wonder 
of  California  shall  be.    But,  also,  much  shall  then  be  lost  that  now  is  dear  and 
lovely  beyond  words  to  tell.    Wherefore,  as  it  concerns  you  and  me,  the  time 
to  trek  the  golden  stretches  of  Kl  Camino  Real  is  today — with  the  blue  sky 
above  us  and  the  shining  sea  below,  with  the  song  of  the  mocking-bird  and 
linnet  and  the  winds  from  the  sea  for  music,  the  flame  of  wildflowers  on  the 
uplands  and  in  the  valleys,  with  moon  and  stars  by  night,  the  sun  by  day  and, 
in  their  time,  the  soft,  sweet  rains,  the  open  road,  the  gleaming  spires  and 
clustering  roofs  of  clean,  hospitable  towns,  roses  and  orchard  bloom,  sea  and 
desert  and  the  wide,  wide  sky. 

To  see  California,  to  know  it  and  to  get  the  very  feel  of  it  in  your  soul,  it 
is  necessary  only  to  wander  up  and  down  its  golden  length  what  way  you  will. 
The  place  you  last  see  is  perhaps  the  place  you  will  like  best.  You  may  settle 
down  anywhere  and  be  satisfied  with  that  particular  spot  as  a  home,  but  you 
will  never  rid  yourself  wholly  of  the  California  wanderlust.  You  will  be 
unable  to  resist  the  desire  to  see  Monterey  and  Los  Gatos  and  Hollywood 
and  all  the  other  places  between  Siskiyou  and  San  Diego,  just  so  often.  It 
is  not  as  though  you  were  in  New  York  and  never  cared  to  see  Pittsburg,  or  in 
Chicago  and  never  cared  to  see  St.  Paul.  The  Los  Angeles  man  must  see  San 
Francisco  at  certain  intervals  or  be  unhappy.  The  northern  denizen  must 
come  south  as  surely  as  the  cranes.  That  the  distance  from  San  Francisco  to 
Los  Angeles  is  as  great  as  the  distance  from  Boston  to  Charleston  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  does  not  influence  these  people  at  all.  It  is  as  though  they  were 
neighbors. 

It  has  been  that  way  from  the  beginning  of  civilization 
in  California.  Junipero  Serra,  the  immortal  founder  of  the 
Franciscan  Missions,  made  many  journeys  on  foot  from  his 
own  beloved  Mission  of  San  Carlos  at  Carroel  across  the 
green  hills  from  Monterey,  to  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco, 
as  well  as  to  San  Gabriel,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Barbara 
and  other  places  where  his  long  battle  line  of  Christ  was 
flung.  And,  in  the  old  days  that  followed  the  first  coloniza- 
tion of  the  country,  long  before  a  railroad  was  dreamed  of, 
when  California  bred  the  finest  horses  and  the  best  horsemen 
in  the  world,  a  man  would  think  nothing  of  riding  a  hundred 
miles  to  dine  with  a  friend.  In  1846,  Captain  Fremont  and  a 
few  companions  rode  from  I.;OS  Angeles  to  Monterey  and 
back  in  the  space  of  eight  days — a  distance  of  eight  hundred 
miles. 

Indeed,  there  can  never  come  a  time  when  the  dwellers 
of  California  shall   not  know  the  wanderlust  of  thei'  ««» 
land.     To  go  beyond  its  lioundaries,  it  is  true  the\ 
desire,  but  there  will  be  none  to  conline  himself 
habitat  much  longer  than  a  few  months  at  a  timi. 
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and  within,  the  Glenwood  might  well 
be  regarded,  not  as  a  hotel  at  all,  but 
as  an  old  Franciscan  hospice  on  the 
King's  Highway.  All  that  it  lacks  is 
the  brown-robed  padres  "in  sandal 
shoon."  Everything  else  is  there — the 
majestic  mission  arches,  the  gray  cam- 
panile with  its  angelus  l>cllsthat  chime 
out  the  sweet  vesper  calls  at  eventide, 
the  saints  in  dim  niches  in  the  walls, 
the  very  cloister  where  strange  guests 

from  every  land  and  all  the  seven  seas  foregather  at  candlelight  to  sing  old 
songs  that  echo  back  to  their  hearts  from  the  memories  of  childhood.  What 
a  place  to  forget  the  burden  of  white  winter,  with  a  book  under  the  fragrant 
vines  that  trim  the  sunflccked  arches,  or  taking  horse  or  auto  down  palm-lined 
Magnolia  avenue,  to  hunt  in  vain  among  orange  groves  and  roses  for  the  familiar 
faces  of  the  winter  months! 

The  winter  visitor  to  California  who  has  the  confirmed  "city  hal)it"  finds 
himself  ideally  bestowed  among  the  hotels  of  Pasadena.  The  Maryland 
there  is  much  favored  in  that  indefinable  thing  which,  perhaps  for  want  of  a 
better  word,  is  called  "atmosphere."  Set  in  the  heart  of  an  automobilist's 
paradise  of  l>oulevards  that  swing  for  many  miles  as  broad  and  smooth  as  the 
Appian  Way,  among  orange  groves,  live-oak  glens  and  green  lomas,  always 
within  hail  of  the  city's  life  and  traffic,  the  Maryland  has  its  own  peculiar  lure. 
Here  one  may  learn  the  true  meaning  of  a  pergola.  And  at  the  Green,  set  beside 
a  blossoming  park,  one  may  feel  that  he  has  found  indeed  his  "Castle  in  Spain." 
From  its  lowers  one  may  look  upward,  beyond  the  spreading  verdure  of  the 
San  Gabriel  valley,  to  the  white  head  of  Mt.  Lowe,  lifted  toward 
the  azure  winter  sky. 

There  is  no  verdure  about  the  big  hotels  of  Los  Angeles,  the 
Alexandria,  the  Van  Nuys  and  hosts  of  others.  They  stand  sur- 
rounded by  the  stone  and  steel  of  one  of  the  fastest  growing  cities  of 
the  world.  Yet  they  gather  to  themselves  countless  pleasure 
seekers,  assembling  them  at  the  center  of  a  spider's  web  of 
remarkably  efficient  electric  trolley  lines  over  which  they  may  fly 
to  all  the  delights  of  winter's  outdoor-land.  Not  only  blooming 
city  parks  are  close  at  hand  but  in  no- time,  by  trolley  or  auto,  one 
may  find  ihe  green  golf  links,  the  leafy  canyon,  the  mountain  out- 
look, the  bathing  beach,  all  the  enchantment  that  surrounds  the 
City  of  the  Angels. 

At  Santa  Barbara,  the  towers  of  the  mission  look  benignly  toward 
the  sea  to  where  the  inheritor  of  its  hospitable  traditions,  the  Potter, 
almost  at  the  edge  of  the  gleaming  Santa  Barbara  channel,  is  surrounded  by 
geraniums  like  a  surge  of  flame.  The  Virginia,  at  Long  Beach,  looks  out  across 
a  beach  which  is  dotted  with  bathers  and  sun-lovers  basking  on  drifted  sand  well 
worth  choosing  in  place  of  winter's  snow.  At  Paso  Robles,  where  the  hoi  springs 
have  cured  from  time  immemorial  the  innumerable  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to, 
the  golf  enthusiast  may  look  from  his  tower  room  and  see  the  green  links 
spread  along  the  gentle  hills  beyond  the  river.  Del  Monte  rests  in  its  unrivaled 
park  of  a  thousand  trees  on  the  forever  beautiful  and  romantic  shore  of  the 
bay  of  Monterey.  Forests  of  oak  and  pine  crowd  before  the  hotel  as  though 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  hide  from  the  lover  of  outdoor  life  the  green  golf  course 
just  beyond,  th  rive  along  ihe  bay,  the  delicious  walks  along  the 

Carmel  rive  ■.  at  Santa  Cruz,  whose  dining-room  looks  into  sun- 

tilled  gan  ,rt  of  the  building,  and  whose  porches  hang  atx»ve 

Iheblu  ito  dash  away  from  a  grove  of  giant  redwoods 

whose  the  picnicker  even  at  high  noon  of  winter. 
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In  San  Frandsco,  where  no  sleet  harries  the  life  of  the  streets  and  where 
flower- vendors  line  the  curbs,  the  doors  of  three  great  hotels,  the  Palace,  Fair- 
mont and  St.  Francis,  swing  all  day  long  to  the  pressure  of  people  bent  on 
motoring  through  park  and  countryside,  or  climbing  green-flanked  hills,  or 
listening  to  music  in  the  open-air  Greek  Theater  at  Berkeley,  or  driving  a  wee 
white  ball  across  a  wide  green  lea.  Across  the  bay,  the  lofty  stories  of  the 
Hotel  Oakland  command  a  view  of  a  silver  stretch  of  water,  flecked  with 
sailboats  and  rimmed  with  a  boulevard,  the  city's  water  park,  set  between  the 
traffic  of  the  harbor  and  the  peaceful  canyons  of  the  Piedmont  hills.  All  these 
hotels — and  there  are  counUess  more — many  mansions  in  the  House  of  the 
Poinsettia — stand  beside  the  pathway  of  the  padres,  successors  to  the  hospitable 
service  of  the  missionaries,  offering  an  ampler  welcome  to  meet  the  need  of  an 
ampler  day  but  forever  part  of  the  traditional  spirit  that  provided  food  and 
shelter  for  the  stranger  on  the  King's  Highway. 

It  is  a  wonderful  journey,  today  as  always,  from  mission  to  mission  along 
the  winding  course  of  El  Camino  Real.  From  San  Luis  Rey,  up  hill  and 
down  dale,  but  always  in  sight  of  the  sea,  the  road  leads  to  San  Juan  Capistrano, 
its  seven  domes  fallen  in  the  dust  but  enough  of  it  left  to  gather  to  its  beauteous 
ruins  the  artists  of  the  world  who  come  to  linger  there  through  unclouded 
winter  days  in  joy  over  their  spattered  palettes.  From  San  Juan  Capistrano 
to  San  Gabriel  there  be  many  towns  with  good  saint's  names  and  walnut 
groves  and  big  truck-gardens  tilled  ceaselessly  all  days  in  the  year  by  John 
Chinaman  and  the  little  brown  men  of  Nippon.  Perhaps,  in  all  California 
there  is  no  other  town  with  so  much  of  the  old  California  left  as  remains  in 
San  Gabriel.  Quaint  adobe  houses  still  sleep  in  the  sun  upon  the  quiet 
roadside,  and  it  is  here  that  the  permanent  abode  of  the  "Mission  Play" 
has  been  decided  upon  and  where  this  pageant  drama  of  Franciscan  glory 
is  staged  for  a  season  each  year  in  a  sj>ecially-erected  theater  which  is  unique 
among  playhouses. 

The  King's  Highway  is  variously  bordered,  now  with  chaparral  or  mustard 
fields,  or  oak-dotted  pastures,  as  in  the  padres'  days,  now  with  what  perhaps 
they  dreamed  of  through  sunny  hours  in  their  rude  cloisters — the  well-kept 
streets  of  thriving  little  towns.  One  pictures  the  earnest  padres,  toiling  with 
their  Indian  converts  to  plant  olives  and  lemons  and  oranges,  to  set  out  vine- 
yards of  the  Mission  grape,  to  border  roads  with  pepper  and  willow,  to  rear  those 
rude  cathedrals  in  the  wilderness — pathetic  echoes  of  the  noble  churches  of  old 
Spain,  so  valiantly  forsaken.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  convert's  quarters,  clus- 
tered about  the  mission  to  these  miles  of  ordered  streets  down  which  we  pass, 
so  swiftly  and  so  silently,  between  fascinating  lines  of  bungalows.  These  toy 
mansions  are  of  every  variety  of  design,  but  blossoming  vines  seem  to  bind 
them  together  into  one  great  harmony  of  characteristic  unity,  and  somehow 
from  them  all,  as  we  fly  by  them,  there  comes  a  note  that  was  first  struck  in 
the  mission  doses,  long  ago.  These  bungalows  spread  over  the  garden  of  Cali- 
fornia like  beds  of  low-growing  lovely  flowers  among  the  brilliant  shrubbery  of 
the  great  tourist  hotels.  They  are  part  of  the  marvel  of  this  bewitched  winter 
— most  of  them  without  furnaces,  smothered  in  foliage  and  screening  a  tiny 
vegetable  garden  where  the  Lady  of  the  House  digs  eagerly,  reveling  in  the 
primal  joy  of  turning  up  the  moist  earth  to  the  sun. 

Out  of  bungalow  and  hotel  alike  streams  the  untrammeled  population  that 
makes  the  most  of  this  enchanted  season.  Everywhere,  over  the  excellent  roads 
that  run  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  from  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles 
to  San  Francisco,  run  endless  processions  of  automobiles,  making  possible  the 
most  of  nature  for  the  least  of  time.  Everywhere,  over  the  trolley  lines  that 
cobweb  southern  California  particularly,  people  are  being  whisked  to  the 
pleasures  of  winterless  land  and  sea.  Everywhere  on  the  hills  where  the  new 
grass  leaps  up  at  the  kiss  of  the  long  withheld  rains,  the  figures  of  the  golfers 
spot  the  landscape,  with  spots  of  red  and  white  and  black  against  the  green, 
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and  |>ointin'  to  the  insignia,  he  asks  ''What 
rank  those?'* 

"Why,  that's  a  gen'ral's  uniform!" 

"So?"  Then  bowin*  to  me  "Then  I,  sefior, 
if  you  do  not  object,  shall  be  a  gen'ral." 

"I  cert'nly  don't"  I  says.  "And  there's 
cert'nly  some  class  to  the  quarter-deck  o' 
this  brigantine.  Let's  get  into  'em."  And 
we  got  into  'em,  an'  gorgeous,  O  gorgeous, 
they  was.  An'  rememberin'  the  market  price 
o'  hams  when  I  was  buyin'  hams,  I  figured 
they  must  'a'  cost  ten  or  fifteen  million 
dollars  apiece.  And  I  hadn't  been  an  hour 
in  mine — solid  gold  almost,  and  a  gold- 
mounted  shappo  and  a  gold  belt  and  a 
dazzlin'  sword — before  I  begins  to  appre- 
ciate what  it  was  to  be  an  admiral,  and  to 
respect  every  admiral  ever  I'd  sailed  imder — 
except  maybe  two  or  three — for  bein'  good 
enough  to  look  at  me  at  all.  An'  for  the 
next  hour  I  kept  that  crew  hoppin'  from  one 
end  of  the  brigantine  to  the  other,  just  to 
see  'em  hop  when  I  gives  an  order  with  my 
admiral's  uniform  on. 

But  after  I  got  so  I  could  take  off  my 
shappo  and  draw  my  sword  and  look  down 
at  myself  without  swellin'  up,  I  says  to  the 
gen'ral  "What  d'y'say,  Gen'ral,  to  a  little 
action?"  and  points  to  a  lad  quarterin'  down 
the  wind  toward  us  with  a  Red  flag  up.  "It's 
plain,"  I  sajrs,  "he  don't  know  the  Blues  is 
in.  What  d'y'say  if  we  shake  him  up  same 
as  a  real  privateer — send  a  hot  shot  across 
his  forefoot  and  make  him  haul  his  wind?" 

"No,  no,"  and  the  gen'ral  shakes  his  head. 

And  soon  there  came  another  fellow  in- 
bound and  with  a  Red  flag  up,  but  again 
the  gen'ral  said  "Paysheeons,  paysheeons, 
Admiral,"  and  raises  one  hand  to  restrain 
my  impulsive  motions. 

And  four  or  five  more  passed  all  flyin'  the 
Red  flag.  But  no  word  from  the  gen'ral 
until  toward  the  middle  of  the  afternoon — 
and  a  hot  afternoon  it  was.  The  gen'ral, 
with  the  glasses  to  his  eyes,  bounces  into  the 
air.  "Ah-h !"  and  again  "Ah-h !"  and  points 
to  her.  "Now  the  fair  prize,  the  rich  prize !" 
he  says,  and  draws  deep  breaths,  and 
cinches  up  on  his  belt,  and  runs  his  fingers 
between  his  red  and  green  and  yellow  gold- 
mounted  collar  and  his  neck,  and  runs  below 
and  takes  a  last  iook  at  himself  in  the  mirror 
and  comes  runnin'  up  on  deck  and  calls  out 
"Admiral,  you  shall  prepare  the  ship  for 
battle !" 

"Aye,  aye,  Gen'ral!"  I  says  and  takes  out 
"^sun's  whistle,  which  I'd  never  turned 


in  of  a  night  without  hangin'  it  'round  my 
neck  and  which  I  now  lifts  from  the  breast 
of  my  gold-mounted  coat,  and  pipes  all 
hands  to  battle  quarters.  But  the  crew, 
except  the  one  to  the  wheel,  was  under  the 
rail  asleep,  and  so  I  had  to  enforce  my  pipin' 
with  the  flat  of  my  sword.  It'd  been  quicker 
to  kick  'em,  but  it  bein'  a  hot  day  I'd  taken 
my  shoes  off.  And  when  they  come  awake 
I  orders  'em  to  fly  the  battle  flag,  which  the 
gen'ral  brings  up  from  the  bottom  of  his 
uniform  chest,  a  fine  large  bright  blue  thing 
with  stars  and  homed  moons  on  it. 

And  then  I  makes  ready  a  litde  old 
muzzle-loadin'  gun  which  was  lashed  in  the 
waist,  but  pointin'  over  the  port  side,  which 
happened  to  be  the  wrong  side  when  we 
wanted  to  fire  a  shot  across  the  enemy's  bow. 
So  we  had  to  tack  ship,  which  took  four  or 
five  minutes,  my  crew  not  bein'  A.  B.'s.  But 
when  we  did  fire,  the  noise  and  the  splash 
of  water  the  ball  threw  up  was  war  enough 
for  the  enemy.  She  was  about  a  100- ton 
tradin'  schooner  and  she  came  into  the 
wind. 

"Haul  down  your  flag!"  calls  out  the 
gen'ral  then,  and  one  of  their  crew  was  goin' 
to  do  it,  only  for  a  stout  little  chap  who 
came  runnin'  up  out  of  her  cabin  and  put 
his  glasses  on  the  gen'ral  and  then  rushes 
over  and  grabs,  the  signal  halyards  from  the 
man  who  was  goin'  to  lower  'em  and  hits 
him  a  clip  in  the  neck  at  the  same  time — a 
scrappy  chap  he  looked. 

"He  is  there  himself"  says  the  gen'ral, 
excitedly.  But  to  me,  very  courteously,  he 
said  "Admiral,  shall  you  place  my  ship 
alongside  the  enemy,  please?" 

"Aye,  aye,  sir!"  I  says  cheerily,  and  puts 
the  brigantine  alongside,  and  the  pair  of  us 
in  our  gorgeous  uniforms  we  leaps  onto  her. 

"Surrender!"  orders  the  gen'ral  in  a  com- 
mandin'  voice,  but  the  scrappy  little  man  he 
wouldn't.  He  yelled  somethin'  at  his  crew, 
and  they  got  behind  him.  And  there  were 
four  of  them  against  me  an'  the  gen'ral,  for 
our  brigantine  started  to  drift  away  soon  as 
we  left  her,  and  they  couldn't  seem  to  get 
her  alongside  again. 

There  we  were,  us  two  heroes  marooned 
on  the  enemy's  deck,  in  the  most  magnificent 
uniforms  but  not  much  else  to  fight  except  a 
couple  o'  foolish  gold-plated  swords.  But 
the  little  captain  and  his  crew  had  only  what 
loose  things  they  could  grab  in  a  hurry — 
oars,  deck-swabs,  marlin-spikes  and  one 
thing  or  another;  but  with  them,  without 
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wastin*  any  flourishes,  they  came  at  me  an* 
the  genVal,  and  we  draws  our  swords. 

"Have  at  'em!"  roars  the  genVal,  and  we 
had  at  'em. 

But  I  soon  begin  to  see  we  wasn't  havin' 
at  'em  in  any  great  shape.  Our  swords  had 
two  backs  and  no  edge  to  'em.  It  was  like 
hittin'  'em  with  barrel- staves.  Fine  grand 
echoes,  but  the  echoes  wasn't  knockin'  'em 
down.  And  the  gold-mounted  uniforms 
were  in  the  way,  too — in  my  way  at  least. 
My  gold-mounted  collar  was  gettin'  so  tight 
after  I'd  warmed  up  to  the  work  that  I  'most 
choked. 

"Have  at  'em!"  the  gen'ral  cried  again, 
"but  do  not  injure  the  old  man!" 

I  was  just  goin'  to  welt  the  little  captain  a 
good  one  when  I  heard  that.  "Not  hurt 
him!"  I  says.  "A  fine  battle  this  where 
we  have  to  play  fav'rites  among  th'  enemy! 
And  why  won't  I  hurt  him,  an'  him  the  best 
scrapper  of  the  lot?" 

"You  must  not.  No,  no  1  He  is  the  father 
of  the  lady." 

"So  that's  it?  And  where's  the  fair  lady?" 
I  asks. 

"I  know  not.  I  trust  she  is  on  this  ship, 
but  I  know  not.  But  have  at  'em  and  pos- 
sibly we  shall  discover." 

"All  right,  but  let's  have  at  'em  right"  I 
says,  and  down  on  the  deck  I  throws  my 
grand  sword,  and  with  it  the  very  fine 
scabbard  which  I'd  been  holdin'  with  one 
hand  to  keep  from  givin'  myself  the  leg. 
And  I  sheds  the  gold-embroidered  coat,  too. 
I  kept  wearin'  the  gold-mounted  shappo, 
because  the  sun  was  hot;  but  the  rest  of  me 
was  stripped  to  the  waist.  And  I  felt  better, 
and  then  I  says  "Come  on,  Gen'ral,  unhook 
that  golden  armor  and  be  free  an'  easy  in 
y'ur  motions  like  me." 

"No,  no,  I  shall  wear  my  uniform,  even 
though  it  is  but  to  die  in  it"  he  answers  back. 

"All  right,"  I  says,  "have  your  own  way. 
It's  the  privilege  of  your  rank,  but  for  me  a 
little  looser  motions  and  a  heavier  arma- 
ment," and  I  picks  up  what  looks  like  a 
baseball  bat,  but  a  little  longer  and  a  little 
thicker  and  a  good  deal  heavier  thaif  any 
baseball  bat.    I  knew  what  it  was.    A  cap- 
stan bar.    And  if  y'ever  handlec' 
know  what  a  handy  lit' 
bar  is.    I  could  tell  yo 
capstan  bars.    Many 
settled  in  th'  old  s 
capstan  bar. 

And  with  my  ca] 


right.  I  soon  had  two  of  the  enemy  backed 
up  to  the  fore  hatch,  and  before  their 
worryin'  eyes  I  flourishes  my  capstan  bar. 
"Now  then,"  I  says,  "it's  go  below  for  you 
two  or  a  pair  of  cracked  skulls — which?" 
And  they  went  below,  the  pair  of  them  to- 
gether like  divin'  seals  into  a  miscellaneous 
cargo,  but  mostly  pineapples  and  cocoanuts 
in  bulk.  I  could  hear  'em  bouncin'  around 
among  the  cocoanuts  after  they  struck. 

And  now,  well  warmed  to  my  work  and 
my  head  bustin'  with  strategy,  I  takes  the 
little  captain  in  the  rear  and  was  about  to 
lay  him  low,  when  the  gen'ral  hoflers 
"Admiral,  you  for-get — spare  him!"  So  I 
spares  him,  but  I  whales  the  other  last  one 
a  couple  in  a  soft  spot  and  chases  him,  till 
he  took  a  high  dive  too  into  the  fore  hold; 
and  I  could  also  hear  him  rattlin*  and 
bouncin'  around  after  he  struck  the  cocoanuts 
or  the  pineapples,  whichever  it  was.  Then 
I  goes  for  the  little  captain  again,  only  now 
I  picks  him  up  in  my  arms  and  holds  him 
while  the  gen'ral  ties  his  arms,  and  then, 
first  clampin'  down  the  fore-hatches  on  the 
captured  crew,  we  lowers  him  into  the  cabin 
whilst  we  take  a  look  around. 

It  was  me  for  loot,  the  gen'ral  for  the  fair 
lady.  But  not  a  thing  could  I  find,  and  him 
no  fair  lady.  In  the  hold,  topside,  between 
decks,  everywhere;  but  nothin'  besides  cocoa- 
nuts  and  other  fruit  and  some  hogsheads  o' 
rum.  The  rum  was  a  good  item,  but  not 
what  you'd  call  loot.  So  we  came  back  to 
the  cabin  and  untied  the  captain,  who  begins 
at  once  to  go  rolUn'  cigarettes  and  shooting 
green  eyes  at  the  pair  of  us.  The  gen'ral 
takes  a  seat  opposite  him  and  argues  be- 
seechin'ly  with  him,  but  not  one  soft  look 
from  the  little  man. 

The  gen'ral,  discouraged,  turns  to  me. 
"Admiral,  what  do  you  say  for  him?  Is  it 
not  a  hard  heart?  I  love  his  daughter,  but 
he—" 

"She  no  lofe  you!"  snaps  the  little  man. 

"Ah-h,  but  how  can  you  say  that  truly?" 
says  the  gen'ral;  and  turns  to  me  and  says 
"Is  it  not  just.  Admiral,  that  I  should  have 
one  opportuni-ty  to  see  her?" 

By  this  time  I'd  filled  a  little  jug  with  some 

rum,  and  there  was  lemons  and  sugar  and  a 

little  ice,  and  I  thought  'twas  kind  o'  rough 

»n  him,  and  so  I  says  "Yes,  I  think  y'oughter, 

>edally  while  you  got  that  uniform  on. 

It  where  is  she?" 

"Ah-h,  that  is  it,  where  is  she?  On  this 
I  have  thought,  but  evident-ly  not  so." 
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that  I  stopped  dead.  You  must  remember 
that  I  was  a  big,  loose,  rangy  180-pounder, 
and  standin'  there — I  can  see  it  now,  I 
didn't  then — but  me  standin'  there,  with  the 
heat  of  warm  exercise  and  three  West  Indian 
rum  swizzles  oozin'  out  of  me  on  that  tropic 
afternoon,  I  c*n  see  now  I  wasn't  any  winged 
angel  to  look  at. 

But  I  had  no  notion  of  that  then,  only  that 
I  was  beginnin'  to  like  the  little  captain;  and 
with  that  new  feelin'  I  s|>oke  to  the  general. 
"Here,"  I  says,  "let's  step  on  deck  for  a 
minute."  And  we  went  up,  leavin*  the  old 
fellow  below  with  his  hands  tied.  And  up 
on  deck  I  says,  quick  and  sharp  "Look  here, 
mate,  what's  this  about  you  and  the  old 
chap's  daughter?    Is  it  all  straight?" 

"Straight?"  repeats  the  gen'ral,  puzzled- 
like.  "Straight?  Ah-h — ^listen,  my  friend" 
and  he  pours  out  on  me  what  I  wasn't 
huntin'  for — his  autobiography.  It  was  her 
father  who  had  kept  them  apart  so.  Her 
father,  who  was  not  so  old  after  all,  he  did 
not  love  his — the  gen'ral's  — father.  An  old 
family  quarrel,  yes.  Oh,  for  a  long  time 
back.  Politics.  He  was  of  the  Reds,  her 
father,  and  his  own  father  of  the  Blues.  Her 
uncle  he  had  been  vice-president  of  the  Red 
Republic.  It  was  true.  But  why  should  he 
and  the  beautifid  daughter  suffer  for  a 
quarrel  which  was  so  old,  and  the  girl  and 
himself  all  that  were  left  of  both  families? 
Why?  And  I  scratched  my  head  and  said  I 
couldn't  see  why  either.    And  love  her! 

I'd  been  ratin*  him  a  kind  of  a  comic 
opera  hero,  but  before  he  got  through  I 
could  hear  whole  poems  in  the  little  wavelets 
lappin'  under  our  run,  and  in  the  evenin' 
breeze  which  was  kissin'  my  cheek,  and  the 
smell  of  oranges  and  pineapples  and  molas- 
ses and  good  West  India  rum  comin'  up 
from  the  main  hold — 'twas  the  breath  of 
roses — only  I  stopped  to  hope  the  captured 
crew  in  the  fore  hold  wasn't  drinkin'  up  all 
the  rum  in  their  end  of  the  ship — and  to  this 
side  and  that  the  lights  of  passin'  ships  were 
showin'  and  the  voices  of  men  and  women 
floatin'  over  the  water,  darky  voices  they 
were,  and  some  were  chorusin',  chorusin'  a 
chantey  air  which  I'd  last  heard  from  a  crowd 
of  up-country  Georgia  darkies  loadin'  a 
lumber  schooner,  a  four-masted  lumber 
schooner  through  a  great  square  hole  in  her 
bow  from  a  xaflroad  dock  on  the  Savannah 
river— and  one  time  the  fleet  put  into  Sa- 
vaimah «  "^  lot  to  know  a  girl  lived  in  the 
Yai  inah,  and  on  Sunday 


afternoons  we  used  to  walk  up  and  sit  on  the 
lumber  piles  on  that  same  railroad  wharf 
and  watch  the  yellow  river  flowin*  by  and 
dream  o'  things  that  never  came  to  pass. 
And  the  moon  was  beginnin'  to  poke  over 
our  starboard  rail  and  the  first  little  white 
stars  were  peekin'  out  over  the  fore- topsail, 
and  the  gen'ral  was  still  talkin'.  And  when 
he'd  done,  he  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder 
and  said  "Straight,  my  brave  American 
friend  ?  As  straight  as  a  tall  palm  tree.  And 
all  this" — he  pulls  on  the  end  of  a  couple  of 
cords  on  his  gold-mounted  coat — "I  thought 
it  would  look  well  in  her  eyes."  And  he 
stops. 

"But  you  are  of  the  North,"  he  says  after 
a  little  while,  "you  think  that  foolish,  pos- 
sibly?" 

"We  do"  I  says.  "We  unanimously  do," 
and  as  I  said  it  I  got  to  thinkin'  of  how  when 
I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  walk  on  my  hands, 
and  stand  on  my  head,  and  throw  fiip-flaps, 
or  stop  to  knock  the  head  off  some  passin' 
kid — if  I  was  able — anythin'  so  a  red- 
ginghamed  pop-eyed  litde  girl  sittin'  on  the 
door-step  across  the  street  would  take 
notice.  "We  do  those  things  when  we  are 
boys"  says  I  aloud. 

"Ah-h !  So  you  think — "  says  the  gen'ral. 
"Ver-ry  good"  and  starts  to  throw  off  his 
uniform. 

"No,  no"  I  says.  "Keep  that  on.  It 
becomes  you.  And  besides  I  don't  know's 
I'm  so  sure  we  ought  all  to  grow  up.  And 
come  below — come!"  I  thought  I  heard 
the  old  fellow's  voice  below  and  I  jumped 
down,  and  there  he  was,  the  little  captain, 
hurryin'  away  from  the  bulkhead. 

And  now  I  examines  the  bulkhead  care- 
fully, and  I  goes  up  on  deck  and  resimies 
my  full  admiral's  coat,  and  buckles  on  the 
fine  gold-mounted  belt  and  sword,  and  sets 
my  shappo  just  a  little  to  one  side.  I  was 
wishin'  I  had  my  shoes,  but  they  were  on 
the  brigantine  and  the  last  time  we  looked 
she  was  a  quarter-mile  away  and  still 
driftin'.  And  back  in  the  cabin  again,  I 
picks  up  the  hammer  and  draws  from  the 
bulkhead  plankin'  half  a  dozen  nails,  and  in 
two  minutes  it's  done;  and  out  under  the 
light  o'  the  cabin  lamp  steps  the  prettiest, 
slimmest  little  dark-eyed  girl  I'd  ever  seen 
in  all  my  life.  Just  a  match  for  the  gen'ral. 
But  the  first  thing  she  sees  is  me,  Maloney. 
"Ah-h — "  she  says,  in  a  long  sigh  with  her 
mouth  a  little  open,  and  I  tosses  the  hammer 
and  nails  into  a  comer  and  straightens  up 
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and  takes  a  full  breath,  and  let  me  tell  you, 
son,  in  those  days  the  worst-lookin'  flatfodt 
ever  climbed  over  a  gimboat's  side  wasn't 
me,  Maloney,  bosun's  mate,  second  class — 
or  was  I  first  then?  No  matter,  I  was  in  a 
full-dress  admiral's  uniform  then,  and  class 
from  me  cocked  hat  to  me  bare  toes.  I 
knew  I  was — even  without  my  shoes.  And 
when  again  she  looks  at  me  and  when  again 
she  sighs  "Ah-h — "  with  her  little  red  lips 
apart,  I  says  to  myself  "Maloney,  son, 
you're  makin'  one  big  hit."  And  just  then 
her  eyes  looked  past  me  and  again  she  said 
"Ah-h — "  and  down  among  my  lower  ribs 
somewhere  dropped  my  quick-firin'  heart, 
and  "Maloney,"  I  whispers  to  myself,  "she 
loves  you — not."  For  that  last  ah-h — ^and 
sigh-h  for  the  gen'ral  was  seven  times  deeper 
and  longer  than  the  one  she  hove  up  at 
sight  of  me. 

And  while  they  were  gazin'  rapturous  at 
each  other,  the  little  captain's  eyes  met 
mine.  And  with  a  memory  o'  the  last  time 
I'd  been  up  before  a  summary  court,  I 
takes  charge  of  the  case.  And  "Sir,"  I 
says,  "it  appears  to  me  like  I'd  have  to  be 
judge  here.  You,  sir,  are  a  prisoner  o'  war. 
And  to  be  more  explicit,  all  aboard  here  are 
prisoners  o'  war.  But  no  gendeman,  and  I 
say  gentleman  advisedly,  is  goin'  to  include 
a  woman  in  the  loot  without  her  own  consent, 
even  if  her  father  did  hide  her  away  and 
deny  the  same,  which  is  against  all  articles 
o'  war,  besides  bein'  most  disrespectful  of 
service  regulations.  But  we  will  let  that 
pass." 

I  turns  to  the  gen'ral.  "You,  Gen'ral,  do 
you  believe  me  an  honest  man?"  And 
without  even  lookin'  at-me  he  says,  "PflF — 
a  foolish  (luecheeonn.  I  have  known  you 
are  honest  from  the  mo-ment  I  have  seen 
you  spendin'  your  money  foolishly  at  the 
hotel.  And  brave — as  all  American  sailor- 
men  are  brave." 

"  'Tis  well"  1  says.  "And  you"— I  turned 
to  the  little  captain — "you,  I  fear  me,  sir, 
will  have  to  take  my  honesty  for  granted. 
Now  I'll  be  the  judge.  Do  you" — I  faces 
the  gen'ral  again — "agree?  'Cause  if  you 
don't,  you  an'  me  '11  have  to  hop  up  on  deck 
and  fight  it  out." 

The  gen'ral  was  still  lookin'  up  at  the 
little  captain's  daughter.  "Silence  gives  con- 
sent" I  says.  "And  now,"  I  says,  "  'tis 
the  young  lady  will  say  the  word.  Attend 
me,  sehorita.  This  young  man  here  a  while 
ago  up  on  deck  declared  to  me,  while  below 


the  blue  Caribbean  the  sun  like  a  fine  ripe 
orange  was  sinkin'  and  that  Southern  Cross 
was  shinin'  lopsided  like  a  blessin'  in  the 
southwest  over  toward  where  the  hills  o' 
South  America  would  'a'  been  if  we  could 
'a'  seen  'em — to  me  on  this  occasion  this 
young  man  declared  he  loved  you.     This 
young  man — attend  me,  fair  lady,  please — 
and  a  gallant  young  man  he  is — I  never 
knew  a  gaUanter  on  such  short  notice — 
this   young   man    on    the   occasion    afore- 
mentioned  declared  to  me  that  he  loves  you 
and  wants  you  to  vdie.    What  have  you  to 
say  to  this  charge?    Do  you  love  him  or  do 
you  not?    Take  /our  time  in  answerin'." 

And  I  stood  to  one  side.  She  was  still 
lookin'  at  the  gen'ral,  and  him  at  her.  Just 
once  she  looked  at  her  father,  and  once  at 
me — ^and  I  winked  by  way  of  encouragement 
— and  she  looked  at  her  gen'ral  again,  and 
looked,  and  looked,  till  all  at  once  the 
gen'ral  just  nachally  stepped  across  the 
cabin  floor  and  took  her  in  his  arms. 

"Look  here,  boy,"  I  says,  stem-like, 
"ain't  that  kind  o'  rushin'  things?  Have 
you  a  steady  job — outside  o'  privateerin'?" 

"I  do  not  work.  I  have  money"  he  says 
over  her  shoidder. 

"Real  money?  Or  this  kind?"  and  I 
points  to  the  bales  of  new  bills  I'd  found 
in  the  little  captain's  room. 

"I  have  gold  in  the  bank,  and  much  sugar 
plantations." 

"Then  ora  pro  nobis,  she  is  yours"  I 
says,  and  waves  my  arms  beneficent-like 
over  the  pair  of  them.  "And  you  and  me," 
I  says  to  the  old  man,  "as  I  don't  see  how 
we  c'n  help  it,  what  d'ye  say  if  we  two  call 
the  war  off  and  have  a  few  swizzles?" 

And  I  draws  a  jug  o'  Santiago  rum,  and 
there  was  lemons  an'  sugar  and  a  little  ice, 
and  we  foregathers  like  a  couple  of  old 
shipmates  after  a  foreign  cruise.  And  when 
in  the  momin'  from  out  of  the  smooth 
Caribbean  sea  the  rosy  sun  came  swimmin', 
we  was  right  there  to  greet  it.  And  the 
gen'ral  and  the  senorita  also  saluted  the 
Goddess  o'  the  Momin',  and  after  breakfast 
we  all  went  ashore  and  that  night  I  danced 
a  taranteller  at  the  weddin'.  And  believe 
me,  there's  class  to  a  good  taranteller  dancer. 

And  that  night,  with  the  silver  moon  risin' 
like  a  Goddess  o'  Wisdom  above  the  smooth 
Caribbean  and  me  and  the  little  captain 
mixin'  lemon  swizzles  on  the  veranda  of  the 
gen'ral's  plantation  hacienda,  the  little 
captain  says  to  me  "I  love  you  as  one  son. 
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You  shall  be  captain  of  my  ship,"  and  as  a 
sort  of  weddin'  legacy  he  bequeathes  to  me 
aU  the  money  was  in  the  schooner  when  the 
general  and  me  captured  her. 

And  next  momin*  I  took  up  my  quarters  on 
the  schooner,  with  the  crews  of  the  schooner 
and  the  brigantine  for  body-servants. 
And  I  had  one  good  time.  There  was  a 
basket  there — a  good-sized  basket,  like  a 
wash-basket — and  every  momin'  I'd  shovel 
a  lot  of  money  into  that.  Oh,  I  don'  know 
how  much,  maybe  two  or  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  I'd  say  to 
the  cook,  or  maybe  one  of  the  deck  force, 
"Here  you,  Fernando,  go  on  up  now  an' 
hurry  back."  And  d'y'  know  he'd  be  back 
in  a  couple  of  hours  with  the  full  o'  the 
basket  o'  chickens,  eggs,  butter,  cheese, 
bologny  and  fruit — everything  a  man  'd 
want  for  breakfast.  Ten  thousand  dollars 
a  day  apiece  I  paid  the  crew,  and  good  and 
plenty  for  them;  for  though  they  was  good- 
natured  loafers,  they  were  kind  o*  lazy. 
And  helpless  about  some  things — ^it  used  to 
take  three  of  *em  to  buckle  me  into  my 
uniform  after  a  while. 

I  never  knew  how  much  money  was  in 
that  pile,  but  two  or  three  or  maybe  four 
himdred  million  doUars,  and  I  lived  on  the 


fat  o'  the  land  with  it  for  eight  weeks.  It 
would  'a'  lasted  longer  maybe,  only  one 
evenin'  the  Hiawailm  came  to  port,  and 
with  what  I  had  left — forty  or  fifty  million, 
or  whatever  it  was — I  gave  a  farewell  party 
that  night  at  the  hotel  where  the  banana 
grove  was  in  the  yard.  I  wore  my  admiral's 
uniform  for  the  last  time  that  night  and 
maybe  that  made  *em  charge  me  a  little 
more,  but  no  matter  that.  In  the  momin' 
I  didn't  have  hardly  enough  to  tip  the 
waiters,  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  but  I  tips  'em  and  goes  down  to  the 
beach,  and  there  lay  the  little  old  homely 
Hiawatha,  and  'twas  eight  o'clock  and  the 
bugler  was  soundin'  colors  and  it  made  me 
feel  homesick  and  I  waves  my  hand  back  to 
the  town,  and  "Farewell,  Tangarine"  I  says. 
Secretary  o'  the  Navy  I  could  'a'  been,  I 
know,  but  back  aboard  the  old  HiawatJia 
I  goes.  And  damn  glad  you  betcher  I  was 
to  be  there. 

But  an  admiral  of  the  Blue  I  was  once, 
with  a  hogshead  of  nothin'  less  than 
thousand-dollar  bills,  and  I  helped  to  make 
two  young  people  happy.  And  no  one  c'n 
take  that  from  me.  And  so  I  say  when 
people  say  there's  no  good  in  revolutions — 
they  don't  know. 


SERAFINA 


By  Will  Robinson 


ILLUSTRATED   BY  FRANK  TENNEY  JOHNSON 


T[E  Globe  and  Upper  Gila  stage 
stood  in  front  of  the  Ranchers' 
and  Miners'  hotel  awaiting  a 
passenger.  It  was  the  usual  dry 
hot  summer  Arizona  day.  At 
the  head  of  the  horses  stood  David  McClure, 
the  driver,  a  big  steady-eyed  chap  of  about 
twenty-five.  He  had  given  the  leaden  a 
handful  of  barley  he  had  found  in  bb 
pocket  and  was  tying  bits  of  gieaaewood*  \tf 
way  of  adornment,  to  the  bridles  of  tbe  soilll 
wheelers. 

In  the  back  seat  of  the  stag! 
clad  in  a  gray  serge  suit  of  ck 


refined  features  showing  under  a  skin  as 
tanned  as  a  cow-puncher's.  Entirely  un- 
mindful of  the  crowd,  he  was  reading  to  him- 
self in  a  low  monotone  from  a  small  limp- 
covered  book. 

It  was  not  a  prayer-book,  however,  that 
the  man  was  perusing.  "A  woman,  there- 
fore," he  read  musingly,  "in  common  with 
other  female  animals,  is  justified  in  using 
such  weapons  for  defense  as  nature  has 
dven  her.  The  timid  doe  has  been  granted 
^••tncss  of  loot;  the  octopus  has  ink  to 
.  his  enemies;  on  the  back  of  the  weak- 
moth   has   been   painted    a   terrible 
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death's  head.  Woman,  to  the  same  end, 
has  been  endowed  with  the  weapons  of 
coquetry,  artifice  and  cunning.  Conse- 
quently, it  will  be  readily  seen,  she  must, 
of  her  vcr>'  necessities,  be  exempt  from  rules 
of  honor  that  are  the  fiber,  as  well  as  the 
ver>' foundation,  in  the  making-upof  a  man." 

Here  an  unusual  stir  among  the  crowd 
caused  the  reader  to  look  up. 

At  the  door  of  the  hotel  stood  a  girl 
dressed  for  traveling.  As  she  paused  in 
indecision,  a  gypsy  woman,  from  a  caravan 
which  had  stopped  at  the  corral  for  the 
night,  offered  to  tell  her  fortune.  The  girl 
looked  as  if  for  permission,  past  the  knot  of 
bystanders  which  surrounded  the  door,  to  a 
brown- mustachcd  cow-boy  who  had  just 
ridden  up  to  the  edge  of  the  porch.  The 
attention  of  the  latter,  however,  was  en- 
tirely taken  up  Nnth  the  gypsy. 

**Here,  you!"  he  called  to  her.  "You 
come  over  and  tell  my  fortune  first."  Then 
to  the  girl:  **A11  right,  Serafina,  Til  send 
her  back  to  you  as  soon  as  she  gets  through 
with  me.    My  horse  wonH  stand,  you  know." 

The  man  in  the  stage  flushed  angrily  at 
the  cow-boy's  rudeness,  but  as  he  rose  in  his 
seat  as  if  to  dismount,  McClure  touched 
him  on  the  arm.  "I'd  lick  him  myself, 
parson,  if  it'd  do  any  good.  It'd  only  hurt 
her,  though.  Sit  tight!  He'll  get  his  when 
the  time  comes." 

"Now  give  me  a  good  one,"  the  cow-boy 
was  saying  to  the  woman,  "and  Til  give  you 
a  dollar  for  it." 

"The  money  first"  and  the  gypsy  eyed  him 
with  disfavor. 

"I'll  just  wait  and  see  if  you  earn  it" 
retorted  the  man. 

The  gypsy  turned  as  if  to  go,  w^hen  the 
cow-boy  reluctantly  produced  the  coin  and 
tossed  it  in  the  dust  at  her  feet. 

The  woman,  who  carried  an  infant  in  her 
arms,  stooped  with  difficulty.  As  she 
raised  her  head  her  face  was  flushed  with 
anger.  However,  she  assumed  the  pro- 
fessional patter  of  her  kind  and  began 
drily:    "You  have  many  sweethearts." 

The  man  preened  himself. 

"But  the  nice  ones,  when  they  find  you 
out — maybe  they  get  tired  of  you." 

"I  reckon  it's  me  that  gets  tired  of  them" 
said  the  man  \nth  a  wink  at  the  girl  at  the 
door. 

The  girl  colored  and  turned  away. 

"You  have  many  enemies"  went  on  the 
gypsy.     **You  want  to   look  out  specially 


for  a  brown-haired  boy  and  a  yellow-faced 
man!" 

"They'd  l^etter  look  out  for  me"  said  the 
cow-boy,  pulling  \iciously  at  his  horse. 

The  animal  plunged,  and  the  g3l>sy  let 
go  of  the  cow-boy's  hand.  When  he  had 
finally  subdued  his  horse,  the  woman  said 
coollv:  "That's  all,  onlv  if  vou  ain't  careful 
you  are  going  to  lose  three  mighty  good 
things  before  the  sun  goes  down." 

"Hold  on  I"  said  the  cow-boy  angrily. 
"That  ain't  no  fortune.  Do  I  marry  any  of 
those  girls  you  were  talkin'  about?"  Again 
he  winked  at  the  girl,  but  she  was  looking 
across  the  sagebrush -covered  plain  to  the 
mountains  bevond. 

"Yes,"  snapped  the  g>'psy,  "you  marry 
one  of  them  girls  all  right,  but  soon  she  gits 
fat  and  ugly,  and  so  lazy  she  won't  do  no 
work  for  you." 

During  the  laugh  that  followed  from  the 
idlers  on  the  platform,  the  g\'psy  turned  to 
the  girl.  "I  got  so  mad  at  that  man  I  most 
forgot  you"  she  said.  She  started  to  take  the 
girl's  hand  but  the  latter  shrank  away. 
"No,"  she  whispered  in  a  strong  Spanish 
accent,  *'he  woon't  lak  it,  but,"  she  added  in 
a  whisper,  "I  weel  give  you  one  dollar  for  the 
baby." 

The  gypsy  returned  the  smile,  showing 
her  white  teeth.  **Thank  you,  ma'm"  she 
said.  "I'll  give  you  something,  too."  She 
drew  from  her  finger  a  dull  copper-colored 
ring.  "It's  for  good  luck.  I  think,"  she 
looked  wickedly  over  at  the  cow-boy,  "you'll 
need  it." 

The  girl  picked  up  her  heavy  valise  and 
started  for  the  stage.  McClure,  the  driver, 
who  had  hardlv  for  a  moment  taken  his 
eyes  from  her  pretty  face,  hastily  made  his 
way  to  her  side,  took  the  valise,  and  after 
he  had  deposited  it  in  the  boot  with  the 
other  luggage,  lifted  the  girl — she  was  but  a 
tiny  thing — to  her  seat  in  the  open  vehicle. 

As  the  man  in  gray  made  room  for  her,  he 
gave  his  salutations  with  a  tired  note  in  his 
voice.  "Ah,"  said  the  girl  sympathetically, 
"you  look  ver'  sober  ihees  morning,  no?" 

"5f«<7r/7a,"  said  the  man  with  solemnity, 
"I  am  soV^er." 

The  girl  turned  a  rosy  pink  under  her 
clear  olive  skin,  and  clapped  her  hands  over 
her  eyes,  ''Ilola!  What  have  I  spoke!" 
came  in  dismaved  accents  from  between 
her  fingers.  "You  mus'  escuse  me.  I  say 
the  Knglish  so  ver'  bad.  I  did  not  mean 
the  intoxicate.    I  not  insult  you  lak  that." 


The  man  smiled.     "I  was  only  joking —  (';ii)t>e,     Lem  Waddtll  and   mr  are  Roin' 

at  my  own  expense."  ovtr  tiM».  only  we're  Roin'  to  ridt.     Viiu  see 

Their  conversation  was intcrruplcd  by  the  thai  she  don'i  tut  up  no  didoes  «hcn  my 

cow-boy  riding  up  to  the  side  of  the  stape  hack  is  turnwl,  or  do  any  llirlin'  with  that 

and  calling:    "Hullo,  parson;  this  little  girl  Dave  MeClure,"  and  having  delivered  him- 

is  a  friend  aS  mine.    She  is  goin'  over  tu  self  uf  this  jocose  and  timely  speech  he  put 
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spurs  to  his  horse  and  joined  his  companion 
ahead. 

"Serafina,"  asked  Methuen  abruptly,  "is 
that  cow-boy,  Harry  Quessen berry,  a  friend 
of  yours?" 

"Ver'  great  friend"  said  the  girl  gravely. 
"I  let  you  down  into  the  secret.  Tonight 
when  we  come  to  Globe,  I  marry  with  Senar 
Harry." 

"God  forbid!"  were  the  words  on  the 
man's  lips  but  he  suppressed  them  and  said 
instead:    "Tell  me  about  it,  Serafina." 

Just  then,  however,  the  driver,  McClure, 
threw  off  the  brakes,  cracked  his  whip, 
and  with  noise  and  dust  the  four  horses 
swung  the  lumbering  vehicle  into  the 
desert  road. 

Ahead  of  the  stage,  just  far  enough  to 
keep  clear  of  the  dust  themselves,  and  to 
throw  theirs  into  the  air  for  the  annoyance 
of  the  other  travelers,  rode  Quessenberry 
and  Waddell.  Methuen  eyed  their  backs 
with  disfavor.  "Is  Mr.  Quessenberry  al- 
ways as  thoughtful?"  he  asked  crossly. 

"I  theenk  all  mens  lak  that"  answered 
Serafina  pessimistically.  "They  all  say  they 
lof  some  girl.  I  theenk  more  they  lofe  them- 
selves." 

"You  said  you  were  going  to  tell  me  about 
it"  suggested  Methuen  with  sympathy. 

"Yas.  I  ver'  glad  to  tell  you  that  story" 
said  Serafina.  "It  begin  long  time  ago,  that 
story.    You  theenk  I  Mexican  girl,  no?" 

"No,"  said  the  man,  "like  all  members  of 
your  sex,  Serafina,  you  are  a  mystery  to  me. 
Fisher,  the  hotel  man,  told  me  you  were  a 
South  American,  and  one  of  the  clerks  at 
Goldman's  told  me  you  were  old  Billy 
Denning's  niece." 

"They  both  tol*  the  truth,  seftor.  My 
mama,  the  seester  of  Sefior  Denning,  go  to 
Buenos  Ayres  when  she  lit'  girl.  She  marry 
with  my  papa,  the  Senor  Ramey  who  is  one 
lit'  part  of  the  Argentina,  and  one  beeg  part 
of  the  French.  My  mama  die  when  I  lit' 
baby,  my  papa  two  years  ago.  I  ver'  lone- 
some without  my  papa,  so  I  say  *I  weel  go 
away  to  see  my  mama's  coontry,  and  my 
mama's  brother,  in  the  ver'  brave  land  of 
the  free.'  I  take  ver'  long  journey.  I  go  to 
New  York  wis  boat,  I  go  to  Tucson  wis 
cars,  I  go  to  Gila  City  wis  horse,  and  behol' 
my  oonkle  gone  to  Alaska.  I  can  travel  no 
more.  My  money  all  gone  to  buy  those 
ticket.  Senor  Fisher  give  me  one  job  to 
wait  with  the  tabble.  to  mek  up  with  the  bed. 
I  don't  lak  that  wait  with  the  tabble." 


"I  should  say  not — at  the  Hotel  de  Fisher. 
How  many  hours  a  day  did  he  work  you  ?" 

"I  don'  care  for  the  work"  said  the  girl. 
"When  I  work  I  don'  feel  bad  about  my 
papa,  and  the  disappoint'  about  the  brave 
land  of  the  free.  Those  mens  what  eat — 
they  all  time  talk  the  josh.  I  don'  lak  that 
josh.  They  all  time  talk  that  lof.  It  is  not 
nice  that  way  they  talk  it."  Here  her  face 
grew  crimson.  "I  get  ver'  much  afraid." 
A  tear  crept  down  Serafina's  dark  lashes 
and  glistened  against  her  cheek. 

The  Rev.  Philip  Methuen's  hand  clenched 
in  unecclesiastical  anger.  "The  brutes  I"  he 
said.  "Wasn't  there  a  man  among  them  to 
take  your  part?" 

The  seftorita  smiled.  "There  was  two — 
two  ver'  nice  mens — the  Senor  McClure," 
she  pointed  to  the  broad  back  of  the  driver 
on  the  front  seat,  "and  the  Seftor  Harry." 

"But  why  award  the  palm  to  Quessen- 
berry?" asked  the  minister. 

"It  is  ver'  deeficult,"  sighed  Serafina, 
"this  to  be  a  womans.  The  mans — he  may 
ask  any  girls;  the  womans — she  never  mus' 
ask,  she  jus'  mus'  wait.  The  Senor  McClure 
he  ver'  nice  man.  He  is  ver'  goodly,  but 
likewise  he  is  the  ver'  slowly.  Senor  Harry 
he  say  to  those  bad  mans  I  am  hees  girl, 
and  he  will  knock  those  blocks  off  those 
mens  what  mek  the  josh.  He  talk  ver' 
grand — ^lak  presidents.  He  likewise  has  the 
good-looking,  likewise  the  dashing.  If 
Seftor  McClure  only  have  some  of  that 
dashing!  Then — mebby — ef  he  deed  ask 
me — "  Serafina  did  not  finish,  but  gazed 
away  in  idle  musing. 

On  they  rode,  the  horses  keeping  up  a 
steady  jog.  Occasionally  Quessenberry  and 
the  attendant  Lem  would  drop  back  to  ex- 
change a  few  words  with  Serafma.  Finally, 
when,  for  the  third  time,  the  horsemen 
attempted  to  return  to  their  favorite  position 
just  ahead  of  the  stage,  McClure  looked  up 
and  said  coldly:  "You  fellows  either  ride 
behind,  or  go  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead — 
and  stay  there  1"  There  was  a  snap  to  his 
words  like  the  pop  of  a  whip.  The  two 
men  rode  in  front  as  indicated. 

"Some  dashing  to  that,  Serafina"  com- 
mented Methuen  drily. 

A  little  further  on  they  stopped  at  a  desert 
well  where  McClure  watered  his  horses. 
The  riders  were  still  ahead.  McClure 
pulled  from  under  his  seat  a  package  and  a 
canteen  that  had  been  wrapped  with  ice. 
After  they  all  had  quenched  their  thirst  he 
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opened  the  package  and  revealed  a  basket 
full  of  apricots  and  fresh  figs. 

Serafina  was  almost  overcome  at  this 
exhibition  of  McClure's  thoughtfulness. 
"You  are  mos'  es'taordinary  man,  Seiior 
McClure"  she  said.  "I  theenk  somebuddy 
ver*  glad  some  time  to  have  you  for  the 
husband." 

Methuen  thoughtfully  removed  the  purple 
skin  from  a  fig.  "Serafina,"  he  asked  ab- 
sently, "do  you  know  that  if  you  marry 
Quessenberry  you  will  get  fat  and  ugly?" 

The  girl  looked  at  him  wide-eyed. 

"You  heard  what  the  gypsy  said.  His 
wife  would  be  pretty  at  first,  but  soon  get 
fat  and  ugly.    There  is  no  escape  from  it." 

Before  Serafina  could  reply,  McClure 
interposed :  "Miss  Ramey,  are  you  planning 
to  marry  Quessenberry  tonight?" 

The  girl  nodded ;  it  seemed  hard  for  her  to 
talk. 

"If  you  should  still  desire  to  be — ^fat  and 
ugly,"  said  Methuen  to  break  a  pause  which 
threatened  to  grow  tense,  "who  is  to  perform 
the  ceremony?" 

"It  would  be  ver'  nice  to  have  you"  sug- 
gested Serafina. 

The  girl  must  have  divined  the  look  that 
came  into  Methuen*s  eyes,  for  she  went  on, 
"Oh,  yas;  you  jus'  the  same  kind  of  meenis- 
ter  I  have  at  home.  My  papa  not  go  much 
to  any  church,  only  some  time  to  one  of  your 
kind,  because  my  mama  used  to  lak  that 
way." 

"Have  you  the  license?"  asked  Methuen 
quickly,  for  the  §eftorita*s  lips  were  tremu- 
lous with  the  recollection. 

"Yas,  that  fony  thing  about  that  license. 
I  ask  the  oficial  about  that  the  day  before, 
but  when  I  go  to  get  that  pepper  he  don* 
be  there.  He  leave  pepper  all  fix  up  with  lit' 
boy,  only  Seftor  Harry's  name  ain't  write  in. 
Lit'  boy  says  'You  forgot  tell  young  man's 
name.'  I  tell  heem.  He  say  *How  you  spell 
that  name?'  I  laugh,  for  that  ver'  hard 
name,  that  Kessenberry.  I  say  'I  don' 
know.'  He  say  'All  right;  you  write  name 
in  that  pepper  youself ,  then  tell  me  in  letter 
so  I  can  put  in  book.'  " 

"Just  let  me  see  that  license,  will  you, 
seftorita?"  asked  McClure. 

The  girl  reached  a  tremUIng  hand  into 
her  bag  and  produced  die  document. 
McClure  put  on  the  b«*'  the 

horses,  and  there  wil  j 

under  the  hot  sun,  in  1  l^ 

expanse  of  cactus 


the  document  carefully  from  beginning  to 
end. 

When  he  had  finished  he  said:  "Mr. 
Methuen,  you  always  carry  a  fountain  pen. 
Will  you  let  me  take  it  for  a  minute?" 

The  minister  handed  him  the  pen.  Mc- 
Clure then  doubled  the  paper  back,  and  in 
steady,  if  in  somewhat  awkward  characters, 
filled  in  the  name  of  David  Gordon  McClure 
in  the  blank  left  for  the  groom,  and  then 
returned  it  to  the  girl. 

"Beware,"  quoted  Philip  Methuen  solenm- 
ly,  "of  a  brown-haired  boy." 

McClure  looked  straight  into  the  girl's 
eyes.  "Now,  you  will  have  to  marry  me, 
you  know"  he  said.    "That  is  the  law." 

The  girl's  face  grew  white,  and  she  in- 
stinctively turned  to  the  minister.  "But  I 
mak  the  promise  to  marry  Seflor  Kessen- 
berry. It  would  be  dishonorable  if  I  do  not. 
Como  no?^^ 

"Serafina,"  replied  the  minister  earnestly, 
but  with  a  whimsical  smile  playing  at  the 
comers  of  his  mouth,  "I  will  read  you  what 
a  very  eminent  authority  has  to  say  on  this 
very  question,"  and  he  read  from  his  little 
limp-covered  book:  "'A  woman,  therefore, 
in  common  with  other  female  animals,  is 
justified  in  using  such  weapons  for  defense 
as  nature  has  given  her.'  " 

The  girl  looked  greatly  puzzled. 

"That  means,"  explained  Methuen,  "that 
nature,  in  compensation  for  the  grievous 
burdens  she  has  placed  upon  womankind, 
has  given  her  the  inestimable  privilege  of 
changing  her  mind." 

"It  would  not  be  a  sin?" 

"Child,"  he  said,  "it  would  be  a  sin  on  my 
part  did  I  not  try  to  prevent  a  girl  as  good 
as  you  from  marrying  so  imfit  a  man.  I 
believe  if  I  could  induce  you  to  break  that 
promise  and  marry  David  McClure,  it 
would  be  no  more  than  my  duty  as  a  man 
and  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel." 

"But  he  has  not  asked  me  those  mairiage 
questions"  protested  Serafina. 

"I  am  asking  them  now"  said  McClure 
earnestly.  "I  would  have  asked  you  that 
first  week  in  the  hotel,  only  Quessenberry 
told  me  you  were  engaged  to  him." 

He  had  descended  from  his  seat,  and  was 
standing  on  the  ground  at  Serafina's  side. 
In  some  manner,  too,  by  the  mysterious 
processes  of  lovers,  he  held  her  hand  in  his. 

"But  Seftor  Kessenberry  would  not  give 
the  permit." 
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"Then  why  wait  to  ask  him?"  suggested 
McC;iure.  ''Mr.  Methuen  here  said  he 
wrntid  marry  us.  If  you  are  wiUing,  Sera- 
fma/'  he  pleaded,  '4t  would  all  be  over  in 
a  minute." 

He  »fK>ke  as  a  dentist  might,  regarding  a 
troublesome  tooth,  but  Serafma  was  not 
hypercritical.  Methuen,  however,  pointed 
out  a  serious  defect  in  the  plan. 

"Nothing  in  the  world  would  give  me 
more  pleasure,"  he  said,  "but  we  must  find 
a  witness  s^jmewhere  in  order  to  make  the 
ceremony  legal." 

"There  is  Quessenberry  and  his  friend" 
said  McClure,  pointing  up  the  road  to  where 
a  cloud  of  dust  presaged  the  arrival  of  the 
cow-boys.  "They'd  make  real  interesting 
witnesses." 

The  seftorita  drew  back  frightened. 
"No,  no;  do  not  say  the  word!  He  might 
keel  us  bos!  Queek,  ascend  into  the 
wagon  again!" 

'rhc  cow-!)oys  were  upon  them. 

"Hroke  down?"  asked  Quessenberry. 

"Resting  the  horses"  replied  McClure 
shortly. 

Quessenberry  dismounted.  "Where  is 
that  canteen?"  he  asked.  "My  throat's  so 
dry  it  rattles."  He  caught  sight  of  the  fruit. 
"Well,  ril  be  blessed!  Look  here,  Lem,  at 
what  the  sons-of-guns  are  hiding  out  on  us." 

"It's  Meestcr  McClure's  lunch"  explained 
Serafma,  rallying  her  scattered  emotions. 

"That's  all  right"  said  Quessenberry. 
"We'd  just  as  soon  eat  his  as  our  own. 
Wouldn't  we,  Lem?  Here,  parson,  shove 
over.  Lem  and  me'U  ride  till  we  get  our 
snaick  ot." 

So  Lem  dimbeil  in  with  the  driver,  while 
Quessenberry  found  a  place  on  the  wide  seat 
l)etween  Scnifuui  and  the  minister. 

"I  suppose  she  told  you  we're  going  to  get 
hooknl  up  tonight"  said  Quessenberry 
breezily  to  Methuen.  **By  the  way,  little 
girl,  you  got  the  license,  all  right?" 

"Yas,  1  have  it"  gaspal  the  seftorita. 

''Believe  I'll  take  a  liwk  at  it"  said  Ques- 
senberry. "Never  did  rightly  see  one  of 
them  things." 

MeC'lure  gripped  his  lines  harci  but  did 
not  turn.  Methuen  grinned  ftwlishly  as  he 
founil  his  own  lingers  txiging  down  to  where 
a  short  iron  bar  lay  KH>se  in  the  bottom  of 
the  wagon.  Seratina.  however,  was  quite 
equal  to  the  situation. 

''Oh,  no."  she  pn>tested  sweetly,  **that  is 
not  ^HTmit,    Thai's  lak  the  Christmas  pack- 


age what  mus'  not  be  opened  unteel  the 
time  comes — lak  surprise."  She  put  her 
band  on  his  arm.  "I  suppose  you  goin'  boss 
me  all  res'  of  my  life.  Today  you  mus'  let 
me  boss  you." 

"She's  got  you  there"  said  Lem,  turning  in 
his  seat  and  grinning.  The  sight  of  Lem's 
face  gave  Serafina  an  inspiration. 

"Are  you  the  Senor  Lem  Waddell  who  is 
the  ver'  bes'  rope  throw  in  Tucson,  lak 
they  tell?" 

"Sure  thing,  Miss  Serafina.  I  got  the  prize." 

"You  can  throw  the  lariat  better  than  the 
Sefior  Harry?"  insisted  Serafina. 

Lem  thrust  out  his  chest.  "Beat  him  all 
over  the  range." 

"You're  a  liar"  said  Quessenberry  ele- 
gandy. 

"Oh,  you  mus'  not  quarrel!"  protested 
Serafina.  "Better  mak  the  try  again  now. 
Firs'  Seftor  Harry,  he  try  to  throw  the  rope 
over  Seftor  Lem,  and  then  the  Seftor  Lem, 
he  try.  Me — I  will  tell  you  which  is  the 
bes*  one." 

If  it  were  her  desire  to  gain  time,  she 
could  not  have  chosen  a  better  ruse.  The 
stage  was  stopped,  the  horses  which  had 
been  following  the  stage  were  rednched, 
and  the  cow-boys  mounted.  They  were 
scarcely  in  their  saddles  when  in  the  distant 
road  before  them  they  espied  a  Chinaman 
walking  along  the  road.  Here  was  fair  game. 
There  is  no  closed  season  for  Chinamen. 

Instantly  both  horses  were  put  to  the  top 
of  their  speed.  Quessenberry  reached  the 
victim  first.  The  noose  of  his  riata  swung 
through  the  air  and  dropped  fairly  over  the 
imfortunate  Celestial's  body.  In  another 
moment  the  Chinaman  was  jerked  from  the 
ground  and  dragged,  feet  foremost,  for 
nearly  a  hundred  feet.  Here  Quessenberry 
stopped  and  waved  a  triumphant  hand. 

The  occupants  of  the  stage,  however, 
were  not  in  accord  with  Mr.  Quessen berry's 
pleasantries.  Methuen  and  McClure  were 
calling  to  him.  He  could  not  catch  the 
words  for  the  rattle  of  the  stage,  but  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  tones,  nor  Serafina's 
indignant  gestures  as  she  leaned  from  the 
side  and  violcntlv  waved  at  him  with  her 
little  clenched  fist. 

Even  Lem  mildlv  joined  their  protests. 
"Better  not  kill  the'  Chink,  Ques"  he  said. 
**The  little  girl  seems  to  be  all  fussed  up 
about  it." 

As  soon  as  the  stage  reached  the  nA 
McClure    threw    his    reins    to    Mediv 


juniiH:<i  til  llu'  ;;ri)unil  ani\  ran  l<)  where 
(^ucsscnlicrrj'  sat  hi*  hursi-  with  the  riata 
taut  lo  his  saddle  hi)rii.  With  one  sweep  of 
his  dasip  knife  he  cul  lh<-  ri>j)e  and  helped 
the  Chinaman  hack  Ki  the  stane.  AUhoufih 
badly  bruised,  the  Mon^ttilian  liorc  himself 


with  Oriental  stoicism,  and  after  a  reviving 
drink  of  water  insisted  that  he  was  "All 
linht.  sank-you-much-Dblifiud." 

"The  man   with  the  yelliiw  fact!"  said 
Melhuen  oracularly.    "Drive  on,  David." 
There  was.  however,  still  Qucsscnlicrry  in 
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be  reckoned  with.  McClure  had  cut  his 
rope,  which  was  a  deadly  insult.  Quessen- 
berry  rode  up  and  swore  at  him. 

"Stop  that"  said  McClure  sternly.  "Have 
you  no  decency  before  women?" 

Quessenberry  did  not  reply.  "Give  me 
your  rope,  Lem,"  he  said  and,  when  he  had 
it  in  his  hand,  he  galloped  to  the  leading 
stage  horses  and  laid  blow  after  blow  across 
their  backs.  The  horses  ran  wildly.  Mc- 
Clure struck  at  the  man  with  his  whip  but 
missed  him. 

Quessenberry  then  swung  his  rope,  cast 
it  over  the  near  wheeler's  head,  and  pulled 
back.  The  knot  of  the  noose,  unfortunately 
for  the  cow-boy,  caught  in  the  hames.  The 
riata  tightened  like  a  fiddle  string.  Some- 
thing had  to  part.  It  was  Quessenberry*s 
saddle  dnch  that  gave  first,  and  with  a  great 
bound  the  saddle  was  flung  over  the  cow- 
horse's  head.  Quessenberry  landed  in  a 
bunch  of  greasewood,  but  an  instant  later 
was  on  his  feet  again,  apparently  unhurt. 
On  its  second  bound  the  saddle,  too,  brought 
up  against  a  roadside  bush,  then  the  rope 
broke  and  the  stage  went  on. 

"I  think  the  first  loss  for  Quessenberry," 
mused  the  Rev.  Philip  Methuen,  "must 
have  been  his  temper.  We  will  now  note 
loss  number  two,  to  wit:  one  saddle." 

The  horses  were  still  running.  Methuen 
looked  at  the  driver  critically.  He  was  not 
trying  to  stop  them ! 

For  nearly  a  mile  they  kept  it  up,  al- 
though, at  the  last,  it  was  little  more  than  a 
steady  canter.  Finally,  when  it  seemed  to 
suit  his  pleasure,  McClure  brought  them  up 
under  some  ironwood  trees  in  an  arroyo  that 
led  of!  from  the  road.  The  cow-boys  were 
nowhere  visible. 

McClure  alighted,  hastily  washed  out 
the  mouths  of  his  deep-breathing  horses, 
and  returned  to  the  stage.  "There,  Mr. 
Methuen,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  Chinaman, 
who  still  maintained  his  placid  immobility, 
"is  the  necessary  witness.  Serafina,  dear- 
est"— it  was  interesting  to  note  how  natu- 
rally the  word  came  to  theyoung  man'slips — 
"I  think  if  we  should  ask  him,  Mr.  Methuen 
would  marry  us  now." 


The  girl  grew  red  and  then  white  in  the 
stress  of  her  emotions. 

"Remember,  you  will  grow  fat  and  ugly 
if  you  don't!"  warned  Methuen. 

"The  gypsy  told  m^,"  interposed  McClure 
eagerly,  "that  I  would  marry  soon,  and  my 
wife  would  be  young  and  beautiful." 

"I  have  not  the  ver'  young,"  confessed 
Serafina  with  a  sigh.  "I  have  nineteen 
years,  but  if  you  lak  for  me  to  be  that  beauti- 
ful— then  I  hope  I  have  that  beautiful." 

"You — you  are — just  a  little  peach" 
blurted  out  the  tall  stage-driver.  All  other 
adjectives  failed  him. 

"Tha's  ver'  nice  for  you  to  say  lak  that" 
smiled  Serafina.  "You  yet  theenk,  Meester 
Mithuen,  it  would  not  be  incorrec'  for  me 
to  change  in  the  mind  regard'  Seikor  Kessen- 
berry?" 

"The  book  says  so"  replied  Methuen, 
referring  again  to  the  little  limp-covered 
volume. 

"Iss  it  really  there,  lak  what  you  read?" 
insisted  Serafina. 

The  minister  showed  her  the  paragraph. 

"An'  ef  Meester  Kessen berry  have  the 
ver*  mad  with  me,  you  will  show  it  to  heem?" 

"I  certainly  will." 

Serafina  hesitated,  while  the  impatient 
McClure  watched  a  wisp  of  dust  which  was 
steadily  approaching  far  down  the  road. 

"Meester  Kessenberry  have  that  marriage 
ring"  said  the  girl,  persistently  struggling 
against  her  own  desires. 

McClure  indicated  the  copper  ring  the 
gypsy  had  given  her. 

"Weel  that  do?"  asked  Serafina  in  sur- 
prise. 

"Surely,"  said  Methuen,  "if  you  don't 
mind." 

"N-no,"  hesitated  Serafina,  "I  don'  mind 
ver'  much."  A  smile  rippled  over  her 
pretty  face.  "Ain't  that  gypsy  woman  so 
ver'  wonderful?"  she  went  on.  "She  tol'  me 
about  that  ring  bring  the  good  luck." 

Immediately  thereafter  the  gypsy's 
wonderfulness  was  further  verified,  for 
Quessenberry,  according  to  prophecy, 
suffered  his  third  and  most  vital  loss  of  that 
eventful  day. 
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THE  miracle  of  life  was  in  the 
house,  that  age-old  mystery  of 
childish  minds,  the  stork,  an^ 
Jonathan  and  David  were 
amazed.  The  door  to  mother's 
room  was  closed,  but  now  and  then  a  wee 
thin  wailing  sounded,  and  everybody  went 
on  tiptoe  and  said  "Shhh." 

Gravely  the  little  boys  made  inquiry  of 
Mr.  O'Brien,  the  gardener,  in  whose  wis- 
dom they  had  utter  confidence,  "Shure,  y' 
have  a  little  babby  sisther"  he  explained  to 
them  and  then,  in  response  to  further  ques- 
tions, assumed  to  be  extremely  busy  and 
told  them  to  run  along.  "Av  I  sh'd  tell  y' 
all  I  know,  y'd  know  as  much  as  I  do"  he 
declared,  which  was  so  self-evident  and 
undeniable  that  they  didn't  have  the  heart 
to  ask  him  even  one  more  question. 

But  there  was  still  another  avenue  of 
wisdom,  another  fount  of  knowledge  yet 
unsearched,  and  hand  in  hand  they  trotted 
off  to  old  Aunt  Rachel,  their  ever-loving 
slave,  the  cook. 

"Dey  sho  is  somep'n  ails  you  chillen"  she 
declared  when  they  deployed  themselves 
before  her.  "You  sho  look  like  you  bof 
had  seed  a  ghos'."  Then  stooping,  she 
gathered  them  against  her  ample  l)osom  and 
hugged  them  tight.  "Whut  ails  you,  honey 
chillen?  Go  on  an'  tell  Aunt  Rachel  whut's 
on  yo'  mind." 


Safe  harbored  and  encouraged  they 
responded  In  one  breath,  Jonathan  inquiring 
as  to  baby  sisters  while  David  advanced  an 
inquiry  relative  to  storks. 

"Jes'  nachully  you  bof  is  boun'  to  have 
yo'  say-so  first"  Aunt  Rachel  said,  and  then 
with  gravity  she  grappled  with  the  legend  of 
the  stork.  "My  Ian'  1  You  ain't  a  gwine  to 
tell  me,  is  you,  honey,  dat  you  don't  know 
whut  a  stork  is!"  she  exclaimed,  her  voice 
expressing  such  surprise  that  David  hast- 
ened to  reassure  her,  declaring  that  a  stork 
was  something  like  a  goose. 

"Whut  kind  o'  goose  you  has  in  min',  I 
ain't  a  goin'  to  say"  she  answered,  teasing. 
"De  stork  has  big  ol'  yard-long  legs." 
Which  statement,  when  the  little  boys  took 
time  to  think  it  over,  was  so  full  of  truth 
and  wisdom  that  they  retracted  and  in 
unison  assured  her  that  storks  were  more 
like  turkeys. 

"Goin'  around,  hattin'  dere  wings  on  de 
groun'  "  she  answered  with  no  small  show  of 
mdignation,  "swellin'  up  dere  necks  till  dey 
gits  purple  in  de  face  an'  goin'  'Gobbletyl 
Gobbletyl  Gobblety!'  I  s'pose  you  b  goin' 
to  say  nex'." 

This  accusation  was  so  baseless  that 
David  swallowed  a  trifle  huskily,  seeing 
which  and  self- reproachful,  Aunt  Rachel 
bestowed  upon  each  little  boy  a  biscuit  of 
transcendent  lightness  and  microscopic  size, 


baked,  she  assured  them,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  capacity  of  each  one's 
mouth,  and  then  she  elaborated  upon 
storks. 

"Dey  sets  up  on  de  chimley  all  humped 
up"  she  said,  "a  cussin'  an'  a  quoilin'  wid 
demselves  till  some  one  o'  de  angels  comes 
along  an'  grabs  one  an'  hauls  him  from  his 
roost,  an'  den  de  angel  sticks  a  haskit  in  hb 
bill  an'  puts  a  teeny  little  baby  in  dc  baskit 
an'  whispers  in  his  ear  an'  den  de  stork  gits 
up  an'  flops  his  wings  an'  flies  oS  mighty 
fas'  but  mighty  keerful  till  he  gits  to  where 
he's  goin',  an'  den  he  looks  aroun'  in  all  de 
comers  an'  up  at  all  de  windows  an'  under 
all  de  do'  steps  to  see  if  dey  is  anybody 
hidin',  watchin'  him,  an'  den,  ii  dey  ain't  no 
one  watchin',  he  sets  de  baskit  down  under 
some  gooseberry  bush  an'  busts  hissef  wide 
open,  humpin'  out  o'  sight." 

This  dissertation  upon  storks  left  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  be  explained  and  so  the 
little  boys  departed,  in  such  a.  round-eyed 
wonder  that  their  auntie,  chancing  upon 
them,  seized  them  tx)th  and  called  them 
'kittens',  which  was  so  distasteful  to  them 
that  they  struggled  and  resisted  with  all  their 
might.  "Don't  mother's  kittens  want  to  go 
in  and  see  their  poor  sick  mother?"  she 
asked  them,  and  David's  eyes,  his  heart 
being  very  tender  for  poor  sick  mother,  filled 
up  with  tears  while  Jonathan,  considering 
grief  unmanly,  blinked  like  a  solemn  little 

The  door  to  mother's  room  swung  open 
softly  and  a  thin  fine  wailing  sounded,  not 
like  a  kitten  or  a  baby,  yet  like  Iwth. 
Propped  up  on  pillows,  Jonathan  and 
David  saw  their  mother,  her  eyes  still  dark 
and  startled,  her  lips  quivering. 

"My  little  boys!"  she  said  and  reached 
forth  one  white  arm.  "My  big  men,  little 
"^lys!" 


They  crossed  the  room,  half  hesitant,  and 
hid  their  fai-es  in  the  bedclothes  while  she 
clasped  them  to  her  with  a  new  fer/or. 

"Do  mother's  manikins  want  to  see  their 
little  sister?"  she  asked,  straining  them  to 
her  passionately,  her  mother  love  widened 
now  for  three. 

And  then  she  turned  and  looked  under- 
neath the  covers.  There,  cuddled,  kicking, 
squirming,  was  sister.  So  red  and  wrinkled 
was  she  that  her  brothers  could  hardly 
believe  their  eyes  until  a  bubbly  wail  came 
from  a  bubbly  little  mouth,  and  then  their 
auntie  took  them  from  the  room,  more 
round-eyed  yet,  still  looking  back  at  mother 
who  smiled  a  good-by  while  tears  of  hap- 
piness gathered  on  her  eyelashes  and  htmg 
there  like  iridescent  pearls.  "My  little 
boys!"  she  whispered.  "My  little  baby 
girl!" 

But  when  the  little  boys'  father,  their  big 
black-eyed  black-bearded  father,  came 
home,  he  was  just  the  same  as  ever,  making 
believe  that  he  was  the  big  old  bear  that  goes 
'Boo!',  calling  Jonathan  'Skeezicks'  and 
David  'Bill  Swipes,'  pretending  to  forget 
their  real  names,  which  was  huge  fun  for  ail 
of  them,  for  both  boys  knew  that  he  didn't 
really  forget  their  names  for  one  minute  and 
that  he  loved  them  both,  almost  if  not  quite 
as  much  as  he  did  mother. 

And  when  they  approached  the  subject  of 
storks,  inquiring  if  they  really  did  bring 
baby  sisters  and  if  they  really  did  leave  them 
in  baskets  and  if  the  doctor  really  was  the 
one  who  always  found  them  and  wouldn't 
the  prickles  on  the  goosebeny  bushes  be 
apt  to  scratch  them,  he  assumed  an  air  of 
such  gravity  that  both  Jonathan  and  David 
became  as  still  as  mice  while  he  assured 
them  that  .\unt  Rachel  had  spoken  like  an 
"ebon  seeress;"  which  sounded  altogether 
satisfying   but  entirely   beyond   their  ken. 
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Whereupon  the  little  boya  departed  while 
father  went  into  mother's  room  and  sat 
down  on  the  bed  beside  her,  and  they  both 
smiled  when  he  told  her  of  the  little  boy's 
questionings. 

The  mystery  of  storks,  however,  still 
weighed  upon  the  little  boys,  and  they 
wandered  out  into  the  garden,  prying 
beneath  the  gooseberry  bushes,  looking  for 
evidence.  They  found  a  basket,  weather- 
worn and  old,  its  handle  broken,  half  filled 
with  last  year's  leaves.  Astonished,  they 
sat  down  and  Jonathan,  more  quick  to 
think  than  David,  advanced  his  ideas. 

Most  certainly  Aunt  Rachel  had  spoken 
words  of  truth.  Here  was  the  basket,  hidden 
as  she  had  said,  empty,  because  baby  sister 
had  been  taken  in  to  mother's  room.  They 
hunted  up  their  friend  the  gardener  and  led 
him  to  the  gooseberry  bush,  disclosing  their 
prize. 

"Of  all  thechilder!"  he  said.  And  then  a 
twinkle  gathered  in  the  comers  of  his  kind 
old  eyes,  "Of  all  the  childer!"  he  repeated, 
"Y've  got  some  divilment  on  hand  right 
now,  I  have  no  doubt." 

When  Mr.  O'Brien  had  withdrawn, 
Jonathan  disclosed  a  plan.  If  storks 
brought  babies  in  a  basket,  then  an  empty 
basket  would  be  a  source  of  great  tempta- 
tion to  an  errant  stork.  How  many  storks 
flew  past  by  day  and  night  they  didn't 
know,  but  nearly  all  the  neighbors  had 
babies  and  so  the  stork  must  be  a  very  busy 
bird  indeed.  Of  course  it  wouldn't  do  to 
leave  the  basket  where  it  was.  It  must  be 
placed  where  storks  that  hurried  past  could 
notice.  Unquestionably,  also,  the  basket 
would  be  more  attractive  if  lined  with  cot- 
ton, like  a  canary's  nest,  instead  of  dry 


leaves,  and  so  they  sought  Aunt  Rachel,  who  . 
questioned  them  minutely  before  she  prom- 
ised help. 

"Cott'n!"  she  said.  "Whut  in  de  name  o' 
Jonas  you  chillen  want  o'  cott'n,  whut  you 
gwine  t'  do?" 

L'pon  hearing  their  explanation.  Aunt 
Rachel  was  seized  with  a  coughing  fit  that 
made  her  stuff  most  of  her  apron  into  her 
capacious  mouth. 

"My  Ian'!"  she  said  finally.  "I  wouldn't 
put  it  pas'  you  in  de  leas'  if  you  wuz  reely 
aimin'  to  set  out  a  trap  lo  catch  dat  billy- 
goat  an'  wagon  dat  you  has  been  devillin' 
yo'  paw  fur  since  no  tellin'  when.  Whut 
kind  o'  baby,  honey,  does  you  reckon  you 
is  gwine  to  git?" 

David  stated  frankly  that  he  didn't  care, 
just  so  it  was  a  real  live  baby  for  their  very 
own,  instead  of  any  billygoat  or  wagon  or 
anything  at  all. 

"You  sho  has  slopped  at  de  right  place  to 
git  help"  she  said  at  last,  "1  reckon  if 
anybody  kin  help  you  ketch  a  baby  Aunt 
Rachel  kin."  And  (hen  she  bustled  around 
and  gave  them  all  the  cotton  that  the  most 
exacting  and  finicky  old  stork  could  possibly 
expect.  But  when  the  little  boys  had 
trotted  off  serenely  she  went  straightway  to 
the  little  boys'  auntie  and  told  her  all  about 
it  and  auntie  told  mother,  who  smiled  and 
cuddled  the  baby  a  bit  closer,  but  when 
father  heard  of  it  he  laughed  so  heartily  that 
everybody  shook  their  finger  at  him  and 
said  "Shhh"  just  as  they  did  at  David  and 
Jonathan  when  either  one  of  them  or  both 
of  them  made  too  much  noise. 

The  little  boys  constructed  a  most  tempt- 
ing nest,  one  that  no  conscientious  stork 
could  pass.    And  when  it  was  completed 
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indignation.  Embarrassed  at  the  turmoil 
the  little  boys  stood  helpless.  The  wails 
swelled  into  shrieks  that  sounded  far  and 
wide,  that  made  the  chickens  cackle  ner 
vously.  while  the  fence  near  by  sprouted 
half  a  dozen  impish  faces  that  grinned 
with  unconcealed  delight. 

The  little  boys  clung  close  together,  re- 
garding their  recent  acquisition  with  pained 
surprise  until  a  terrifying  apparition  burst 
upon  their  anxious  eyes.  With  face  con- 
vulsed, and  inarticulate  howls,  a  ponderous 
darky  woman  essayed  to  scale  the  fence  that 
separated  their  yard  from  next  door.  Her 
wild  scrabblings  hampered  by  her  ample 
skirts,  her  evident  intensity  of  wrath,  made 
them  forget  the  baby,  and  when  at  length 
she  caught  and  hung  suspended,  they  fled 
in  dismay. 

The  pickets  held  the  struggling  darky 
fast.  Groans  mingled  with  her  shrieks  and 
the  yelpings  of  the  baby.  The  chickens 
■ceased  their  cackling  and  ran  helter-skelter 
with  squeaks  of  wild  alarm,  and  as  Aunt 
Rachel  appeared  upon  the  kitchen  steps  the 
outburst  reached  its  height. 

Toward  the  house  fled  Jonathan  and 
David,  their  little  faces  chalk-white.  Half 
in  the  basket,  standing  on  its  head,  the  baby 
whooped  for  help.  The  woman  on  the 
fence  made  one  more  titanic  lunge.  There 
was  a  sound  of  tearing  cloth,  and  she  came 
to  earth  scantily  draped  but  free.  Swooping 
down  on  the  baby,  she  grasped  it  by  one  fat 


a  oil  deie  lainlw  o'  r 


leg  and  pursued  Jonathan  and  David,  who 

slid  to  safety  past  Aunt  Rachel's  skirts  and 
dived  into  the  kitchen  like  rabbits  tleeing 
from  a  fox. 

Aunt  Rachel  faced  the  furious  black 
Amazon  who  lumbered  up  the  walk. 

"  You  mhzuble  black  trash!"  she  ex- 
claimed, waving  a  heavy-handled  hickory 
mop.  "You  low-down,  lower  dan  de  lowest 
trash!  Whut's  ailin'  you?  Whut  projick 
does  you  think  you  has  on  ban'?"  The 
mop  stick  descended,  and  Aunt  Rachel 
glowered  upon  the  prostrate  enemy. 

The  thump  the  latter  had  received  tamed 
her  warring  spirit,  and  suddenly  remember- 
ing her  oBspring  she  upended  it,  examined 
it  minutely,  found  it  safe  and  sound  and 
then  commanded  it  to  "hush  its  mouf." 
This  exhortation  being  unheeded,  she  laid 
it  across  her  lap,  spanked  it  soundly  and 
then  arose  and  faced  Aunt  Rachel,  who 
stiffened  into  strict  attention  and  once  more 
waved  her  trusty  mop. 

"Somebody  is  sho  gwine  to  pay  fur  dis" 
the  mother  of  the  baby  said.  "Dem  imps 
o*  Satan  stole  my  baby  jes'  like  dey  wus 
studients  kidnopperin'  it  to  cut  it  open  an' 
look  at  its  in  sides." 

"You  belter  mind  yo'sef  or  somethin's 

gwine  to  happen  in  jest  half  a  minute"  said 

Aunt  Rachel.    "  'Tain't  long  now  till  I's 

gwine  to  furgit  my  bringin's  up  an'  wrop 

my  fingers  in  yo'  kinky  wool.    You  belter 

mind  how  you  call  dese  lambs  o'  mine  any 

imps  o'  Satan !    You  better  go 

on  home  now  'fo'  I  bat  you 

widdis  mop." 

Uncertain  of  her  ground, 
the  woman  looked  up  at  Aunt 
Rachel.  Much  jarred  and 
shaken,  hysterical  with  the 
reaction  from  her  fright,  she 
opened  her  mouth  wide  and 
sent  forth  one  sound  of  pained 
defeat. 

"I  sho  is  glad  you  is  comin' 
to  yo'  senses"  Aunt  Rachel 
said,  and  then  held  out  the 
olive  branch  of  peace. 

"Dry  up  dat  big  black 
mouf  o'  yo's"  she  said  with 
kindness,  "an'  come  inside 
here  till  I  fix  yo'  clothes.  I 
spec  you  ain't  so  bad  as  you 
made  out." 

They  went  inside.  Aunt 
Rachel   extremely    dignified 
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and  courteous,  showing  off  her  * 'man- 
ners," and  quiet  ensued.  The  baby, 
supplied  with  a  bit  of  sugar  enclosed  in  a 
rag,  babbled  contentedly,  and  when  auntie 
came  down  to  view  the  scene  of  carnage,  all 
was  peace. 

'*Dem  boys  nex'  do*  "  Aunt  Rachel  said, 
explaining,  **kidnopj)ered  dis  yere  woman's 
baby  an*  put  it  in  de  chillen's  baby  trap. 
She  lef  it  outside  while  she  wuz  washin*  in 
de  basement  an*  dem  boys  jes*  nachully 
kidnoppered  it  an'  made  out  like  de  stork 
had  lef*  it  fur  my  lambs." 

This  explanation  ended  all  the  tangle  and 
auntie,  much  relieved,  addressed  the  mother: 
**No  wonder  you  were  frightened**  she  said 
kindly,  "hearing  the  baby  crying  and 
seeing  it  kidnaped  before  your  very  eyes." 

"Dey  ain't  no  quishun  'bout  her  l)ein' 
frightened"  said  Aunt  Rachel.  **She  nach- 
ully tore  her  clothes  off  gettin'  over  de  fence 
an'  certainly  looked  mighty  scan'lous  if 
dey'd  been  any  men  around." 

This  picture  made  both  women  laugh 
and  even  auntie  smiled,  and  then  with  the 
interest  that  marks  those  who  know  and 
understand  the  old-time  darky  she  inquired 
who  she  was. 

**I    wuz    bawn    an'    raised    in    Jacks'n, 


Mis'sippi"  the  woman  answered.     ''I   ainH 
been  up  here  very  long." 

"Why,  I  know  nearly  every  one  in  Jack- 
son" said  auntie.  "I  visited  the  Whitfields 
there  not  so  many  years  ago." 

*'De  Whitfields!"  said  the  woman  en- 
raptured. "Bless  de  Lawd,  I'm  findin' 
people  o'  my  own  at  las'.  I  worked  fur  dem 
an'  I  sho  'member  you,  a  little  girl  a  runnin' 
round  in  pigtails.  I  reckon  I  nachully  has 
got  to  come  here  an'  do  de  wash." 

And  then  Jonathan  and  David  were  sent 
for  and  came,  half  frightened  still.  The 
baby  smiled  at  its  recent  kidnapers.  The 
woman  grabbed  it  up  and  shook  it,  then  sat 
it  down  solidly  upon  the  floor  and  turned 
toward  the  little  boys. 

"Run  out  an'  git  yo'  baskit,  chillen"  she 
innted.  "Play  wid  de  baby  all  you  want  to, 
you  sho  has  got  de  right,  mos'  likely  de  stork 
did  have  somep'n  to  do  wid  puttin'  it  in  de 
baskit  after  all." 

And  then  she  bent  a  stem  look  on  her* 
offspring. 

"You  better  mind  yo'  manners  when  de 
chillen  play  wid  you"  she  threatened.  "If 
I  hear  you  cuttin'  up  or  squallin'  any,  I 
sho  will  slap  dat  mouf  o'  yo's  clean  back 
behind  yo'  ears." 


SHEPHEEI7  WHO 
WORSHIPED  LAST 


By  Helen  Raley 


ILLUSTRATED   BY    F    C.  JACK 


A  "WHITE  night"— the  moon   shin- 
l\       ing  with  that  insistent  radiance 
/  %      which  makes  it  the  natural  search- 
/^"^    light  of  the  tropics;  a  huddled 
J^        IL  group  of  low  adobe  houses,  look- 
ing from  a  distance  not  unlike  a  flock  of 
sheep  taking  their  rest  together;  on  the  roof 
of  one  of  these  a  dim  yellow  light,  winking 
oddly  in  contrast  to  the  steady  splendor  of 
the  moonlight;  in  the  courtyard  beneath, 
a  mass  of  dark  forriis  crowded  close. 

There  was  a  restless  movement,  and  sud- 
denly they  surged  toward  the  center  of  the 
courtyard.  A  high-pitched  chant  rose;  it 
smote  crudely,  sharply,  on  the  air.  The 
waves  of  sound  thrilled  and  trembled, 
seeming  somehow  to  strike  always  the  same 
note  of  expectancy.  The  air  quivered  out 
of  its  silence  in  response  to  the  melody. 
And  then,  tramping  steadily  in  time  to  the 
chant,  a  line  of  men  marched  across  the 
open  court  and  entered  the  door  of  the 
house  which  bore  the  lantern  above.  The 
blaze  of  many  candles  within  its  single 
room  made  bright  the  interior,  and  worked 
a  strange  transformation  in  the  figures 
which  entered.  Crossing  the  patio y  and 
seen  by  the  remoter  moonlight,  they  had 
been  a  ghostly  processional,  with  banners 
which  hinted  at  things  mystic,  not-to-be-re- 
vealed. Beyond  the  threshold  they  be- 
came men,  of  very  flesh  and  blood.  Two 
and  two  they  marched,  each  bearing  in  his 
right  hand  a  seven-foot  staff  wound  with 
gilt  or  silver  or  pink  paper;  its  top  termi- 
nating in  four  inward-pointing  crooks,  all 
mass^  with  tinsel  and  artificial  roses, 
from  which  hung  limg  ribbon  streamers. 
Every  man  wore  across  his  shoulder  a 
fringed  and  gdd-^  lasb  of  deep 

blue,  or  a  bro^  white  and 

blue,  on  whfa  U  beaded 


pouch.  There  were  but  twelve  of  the  men, 
in  all,  yet  they  seemed  to  be  multiplied 
indefinitely,  as  they  swung  steadily  forward 
and  began  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  room. 
Against  its  side  and  rear  walls  crouched 
more  than  a  score  of  womenfolk  and  little 
children — wee  brown  beings  whose  black 
eyes  beamed  excitement  unutterable.  At 
the  eastern  end  loomed  a  great  bank  of 
green  cedar,  ten  feet  in  height.  Druid 
beards  of  the  hoary  Spanish  moss  flowed 
softly  down  from  this  and  rested  in  gray 
repose  at  its  base.  And  here,  in  the  full 
flare  of  the  tall  candles  which  flanked  it, 
and  but  partially  concealed  by  a  thin  veil- 
ing, was  a  crude  crib,  from  which  smiled 
the  waxen  image  of  a  Babe,  about  whose 
head  was  a  halo.  For  this  was  la  Buena 
Noche*  in  old  San  Antonio,  and  these 
Mexican  folk  were  celebrating  it  as  did 
their  ancestors  three  centuries  ago. 

Guerra  y  guerra  le  daremoSf 
Y  guerra  le  hemos  de  dor 
At  demonic  y  su  infierno, 
Ahora  U  haremos  temblar. 

Battle  upon  battle  we  will  give  him 
And  war  again  shall  be  given 
To  the  Devil  and  his  inferno, 
Now  we  will  make  him  to  tremble. 

Clear  and  high  shrilled  the  challenging 
chant.  The  tall  crooks,  striking  in  unison 
upon  the  floor,  beat  out  the  rhythm  boldly. 
At  intervals  the  bars  bf  the  chorus  were 
punctuated  by  a  sudden  shower  of  sweet 
tones  apparently  pattering  down  from  above 
the  heads  of  the  shepherds.  This  was  be- 
cause myriads  of  little  bells  were  concealed 
within  the  crownlike  crooks  of  the  ganchos^ 
or   shepherds'   staves,    so   that,    like   little 
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for  a  hundred  years  was  ostensibly  borne 
out  by  the  tangled  mane  of  white  hair  and 
flowing  beard  which  hung  over  his  shoul- 
ders and  breast.  But  the  all-too-obvious 
towiness  of  both  wig  and  beard  suggested 
an  unlucky  analogy  between  these  proofs 
and  the  protestations  of  certain  other  cen- 
tenarians! He  was  evidently  a  prime 
favorite — this  Mexican  version  of  Friar 
Tuck.  As  his  gray  grotesque  form  paced 
demurely  toward  the  door  of  the  chapel, 
the  crowd  pressed  close  at  his  heels;  pre- 
sumably his  daily  walk  in  life  was  not  nearly 
so  austere  as  his  present  role. 

From  a  far  corner  of  the  patio,  where 
stood  three  or  four  Americanos,  tourists 
from  the  North,  came  faint  giggles.  A 
catastrophe!  One  of  the  American  girls 
had  inadvertently  sat  down  on  a  plump 
brown  baby,  which  lay  blinking  cozily, 
upon  a  bench.  No  harm  done,  for  the 
little  thing  smiled  bewitchingly,  while 
among  its  friends  and  relatives  circulated 
a  soft  ripple  of  amusement.  They  were 
true  Children  of  the  Sun — in  good  humor, 
genial,  glowing,  radiant;  in  anger,  quick 
to  smite  as  the  stroke  of  the  Sun  itself. 

Around  the  Crib  still  echoed  the  chant 
of  the  shepherds,  interrupted  only  by 
occasional  long  recitatives.  Now  it  was 
the  breathless  staccato  of  old  Parrado,  run- 
ning in  from  the  fields,  where  he  had  seen 
and  heard  things  unutterable:  the  first 
Christmas  chorus,  sung  by  Shining  Ones. 
Now  it  was  the  querulous  rasp  of  el  ermi- 
tafto,  demanding  to  join  their  company. 

And  always  in  that  chorus  two  voices 
stood  out  above  the  others — richer,  sweeter, 
more  fermented  by  the  restless,  zestful 
yeast  of  youth.  Always  young  Juanita, 
the  Gila  of  the  play,  swayed  joyously  in 
the  march,  and  Bartolo,  of  the  tense  face, 
following  close  behind,  joined  his  tenor  to 
her  clear  tones  so  as  to  supply  the  deeper 
harmony  that  was  needed.  It  seemed 
that  he  listened  to  her  alone,  and  studied 
to  unite  his  voice  with  hers.  If  the 
Gila  heard,  she  gave  no  sign.  But  then 
this  was  no  time  to  be  thinking  of  such 
things. 

Why  should  the  old  women  hastily  cross 
themselves?  What  made  the  crowd  without 
scatter  so  deferentially?  An  instant  more, 
and  there  was  spread  on  the  dark  palette 
of  the  doorway  a  blur  of  scarlet  and  gold 
and  flame,  intermingled  with  blots  of  black. 
Three  tall  s  ***TOUgh  the  en- 


trance; at  the  sight  most  of  the  children 
huddled  close  to  their  mothers,  shuddering 
happily.  With  one  stride  the  foremost 
of  the  new-comers  reached  the  center  of  the 
circle  of  pastores,  where  he  towered  in 
darksome  dignity.  He  was  dressed  in 
crimson,  half-concealed  by  a  long  black 
cloak,  on  which  glittered  crescents  and 
stars  and  cabalistic  symbols  done  in  gilt. 
On  his  head  was  a  tawdry  crown  of  the 
same,  from  which  depended  a  thin,  short 
black  veil.  A  pair  of  black  eyes,  suffi- 
ciently piercing  in  any  case,  gleamed  from 
behind  this  veil  with  added  malevolence. 
It  scarcely  needed  the  blunt  sword  which 
he  drew  from  its  scabbard  to  awe  his  audi- 
ence. Raging,  threatening,  he  strode  fu- 
riously to  and  fro,  a  majestic  figure  of  doom. 
Even  the  youngest  of  the  babies  understood 
something  of  the  dread  that  enveloped  him, 
for  he  was  Luzbel — prince  of  those  powers 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  dark.  Danger 
and  death  lurked  in  his  presence.  An 
uneasy  stillness,  entirely  unlike  the  quiet 
of  a  moment  before,  fell  upon  the  throng. 
Even  los  Americanos  pressed  close  to  the 
door,  in  their  eagerness  to  see  the  grim 
spectacle. 

The  shepherds  scattered  timidly  before 
Luzbel's  harangue,  when  he  changed  his 
tactics  and  began  to  wheedle  them.  Still, 
all  shrank  away  save  two:  Gila,  who  alone 
seemed  not  to  avoid  the  touch  of  the  demon- 
cloak,  but  looked  upward  with  a  kind  of 
fascination  into  the  bold  eyes  as  they  gazed 
coaxingly  down  into  hers — and  Bartolo. 
Never  once  did  Luzbel  address  the  youth. 
Yet  the  latter  seemed  to  have  transferred 
his  interest  from  the  Gila,  for  he  never 
wavered  in  the  stare  which  concentrated  on 
the  black  potentate,  as  might  the  rays  of  a 
burning-glass. 

One  of  the  American  ladies  shivered,  and 
spoke  in  a  whisper. 

"What  a  perfect  picture  of  a  devil !  Fm 
sure  he*s  a  dreadful  man  1" 

Her  companion  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
He  was  watching  psychology  seething  at 
white  heat  in  a  human  test-tube. 

"Oh,  he  is  all  right — not  such  a  bad  sort 
of  fellow.  But  look  at  that  slim  young  man 
right  by  him,  one  of  the  shepherds?  Did 
you  ever  see  a  rattlesnake  making  up  its 
mind  to  strike?  Well,  it  has  just  the  same 
beady  glitter  in  its  eye  that  this  boy  has. 
Back  in  'Little  Italy'  Fve  seen  the  same 
look,  and  it  usually  means  cold  steel  to 
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follow.     If  I  were  LuzF)el  I'd  ^et  out  of 
h':n:  ami  cut  for  the  prairie." 

'I  h*:  Sf:A  Vork*:r  founrl  the  .-cone  >u<\ 

But  nov.  the  iraj(i(-  ttn-ion  of  the  piay  ha<l 
la-itf:rl  \nn'j  «:n«iui{h.  The  fallen  archanj^el's 
monolo;(ue  yave  pla<:e  to  action — the  con- 
rlirt  of  the  two  opp'jMn^  forte>.  Luzl>ei*s 
f.vo  lieutenant-  rame  to  hi.-  aid,  and  there 
xar.  murh  merry  appreciation  amon^  the 
audienre  a->  the  pa  store**  >currie<i  aUmt 
iKrfore  the  onr^lau^hts  of  Satanas.  a  ><ro- 
tes/juely  leering  demon,  hideously  detkefl 
/lUt  in  buir."^  horns.  The  narn»w  interior 
of  the  (hafK-l  -.howed  a  rapidly  shifting 
kaleidosfojie.  lit  up  l>y  the  alternate  tlicker 
and  llare  of  the  primitive  li^^hts.  .\l\vays 
a  pair  of  keen  eyes  j^l  earner  I  throuj^h  the 
sha/iow.  a=^  Bartolri  the  shepherd  walchetl 
the  movements  of  Luzl>el.  The  rest  mif^ht 
Ik;  intent  ujK^n  the  resplendent  rr)seate 
(iahriel,  dressed  all  in  pink,  with  silver 
tins^;l  on  rlnuMet  anr!  knee  breeches,  as  he 
relinked  the  devils;  or  they  mij^ht  ga^sp 
with  merriment  as  the  clumsy  Satanas 
was  unexpe<:tefily  foiled  l*y  the  crucifix, 
thrust  into  his  very  face  l>y  the  ({uaking 
er  mi  til  no;  they  mi^hl  chuckle  over  the 
antics  of  the  third  rlevil,  and  his  final  dis- 
(:r>m  fitu  re.  !'<  )r  nt  »ne  of  the  changing  tableaux 
carerl  Hartolo,  the  shepheni,  save  those  in. 
which  lfH)med  that  sinister  sha]K\  dis- 
tinguisherl  frr^m  the  others  l>y  its  height 
and  its  hues  of  thimingo  and  ebony. 

And  nr)w  the  night  grew  long.  Luzbel 
and  Miguel  clashed  swords  for  the  last  time, 
and  the  three  devils  slunk  across  the  thresh- 
r>Ifl,  hotly  pursued  by  the  hermit.  Within, 
th<'  candles  sputtered,  guttered,  almost 
died  out.  The  women  }>acked  in  the  tiny 
space  mover  1  their  cramped  liml>s  cau- 
tiously: very  little  children  went  to  sleep; 
old<rrones  droojM-d  in  the  thick  air,  and  sat 
pilii-nt  as  the  rest  <»f  their  race,  lislli-ssly 
lolling:  the  <lrone  of  the  music  went 
ine(  hani(a1Iy  on. 

\'ii(i>riii  (Itimiin  his  drlns, 
I'itfii/nf  //.;  rrtu  ido  Mir,i4rlf 

TIm-  hravrii^  .in-  «  Ijariliri^  '\"u  Utry, 
S;iirit  Mir  li;u'l  lia-s  jircvaiU'*!'.' 

How  loudly  the  low  roof  echotnl  the 
"X'ictory  Song,"  to  meet  midway  the  dull 
beat  of  slaves  and  stamping  feet,  given  back 
by  the  hard  packe<l  floor!  The  children 
woke  uj).     I'Vesh  candles  burned  brightly. 


The  long  line  of  marching  shepherds  made 
the  circuit  of  the  room  again  and  again, 
their  faces  all  aglow  with  ezpectatfon. 
Miguel  and  (vabriel  leading  them,  thcjr 
were  ju>t  finishing  the  wesLry  pUgrimage 
which  would  bring  them  to  Belen  and  the 
Balx*.  .\1  ready  they  had  reached  it.  Thej 
halted  and  the  two  archangels,  sflcndy 
unveiling  the  Crib,  signaled  them  to  ap- 
proach, one  by  one.  and  worship. 

Then  the  oldest  of  them  all  went  up  and 
sank  to  hi>  knees  l>efore  the  Miracle  of 
Bethlehem,  gazing,  with  eager  face  and 
foldeil  hands  as  he  offered  his  prayer. 
The  rest  remained  in  their  places,  all  ex- 
cept Bartolo.  He  had  separated  from 
them,  and  laying  aside  his  crook,  spread  a 
gaily  striped  scrape  (blanket)  on  the  floor, 
where  he  lay  at  full  length,  pretending  to  be 
asleep.  His  role  was  that  of  the  sluggard, 
whose  l>esetting  sin  was  laziness,  and  who 
was  sorely  tormented  by  the  vengeful 
though  absent  LuzYjel.  in  hope  that  o«e 
shepherd,  at  least,  might  be  prevented 
from  worshiping. 

He  lay  ({uietly,  half  aware  of  the  genu- 
flexions of  his  comrades,  as  they  prayed  and 
placer  1  before  the  nacimiento  (Crib)   such 
simple  gifts  as  they  t(x>k  from  their  pouches. 
As  he  lay,  he  thought.     What  was  it   to 
him,  this  mummery  in  which  he  was  taking 
part?     He  hated  the  play,  for  during  the 
three  months  of  its  rehearsal  utter  disaster 
had    come    to    him.     For   weeks   he    had 
seen    his  dearest   dreams  dissohing.     His 
sweetheart,  the  (lila  of  the  pastorela,  had 
cooker  1   toward   him   in   proportion  as  the 
glances  of  the  tall  stranger  cast  for  Luzl^ 
had   grown   more  ardent.     Who  was   this 
man,  and  what  right  had  he  to  set  aside 
so    calmly   another's   years   of   suitorship? 
As  for  the  girl,  was  one  so  fickle  worth  a 
second    thought?     Nevertheless    it    would 
be  sweet  to  show  her  how  Bartolo,  though 
he  7iuis  but  a  boy,  could  take  vengeance. 
The   young   shej)herd    altered    his   position 
ever  so  siii^lilly.  yet  the  change  gave  some- 
thing paniherlike  to  his  poise.     The  arm 
tlung  over   his  face   to  simulate  the  care- 
less   attitude    of     the     sleeper    contracted 
nervously.     The    other    hand    crept    cau- 
tiously  up   an<l    felt   in    the   crimson   sash 
around  his  waist.     Why  should  he  go  on 
with   this  farce?     What   intention  had  he 
of    adoring    i>efore    that     waxen    image? 
What  better  time  than  this  to  settle  his  score, 
now  while  his  bUxxl  ran  hot  and  his  brain 
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throbbed  with  fury?  It  would  be  easy  to 
roll  orer  and  creep  out  unnoticed  while 
they  were  all  watching  that  scene  at  the 
altar.  Then — he  knew  the  little  street 
dfise  by,  where  Luzbel  was  sure  to  be 
loitering  at  the  door  of  a  bar-room,  drink- 
ing the  fiery  mescal  which  would  make  him 
swagger  through  innumerable  dances  with 
Oila  liefore  morning.  Ah,  would  he  dance, 
this  time?  Perhaps,  after  a  fashion,  to 
the  tune  of  the  death-rattle  in  his  throat! 

Who  was  this?  Old  Parrado  bending 
over  him  and  urging  him  to  rise  and  ap- 
proach the  altar.  Surlily  the  boy  spoke 
the  excuses  set  down  in  his  lines,  adding,  of 
his  own  accord,  sundry  forcible  speeches 
which  made  those  near  him  exclaim  ''How 
well  he  does  the  part,  tonight!" 

Would  the  fools  never  let  him  alone? 
Here  they  were  again,  tormenting  him  when 
he  wanted  to  be  oflf.  This  time  they  were 
too  quick  for  him.  Parrado  and  Bato,  and 
Tulio  and  Cucharon,  laughing  and  jeering 
and  pointing  their  fingers  at  his  prostrate 
figure,  snatched  up  the  four  comers  of  the 
serape  and  bore  him,  struggling,  to  the  foot 
of  the  altar,  where  they  unceremoniously 
deposited  him.  In  a  half-stupor,  hypno- 
tized by  the  force  of  his  own  emotion,  the 
lx>y  looked  up  vacantly.  No,  he  would 
not  worship.  And  then  the  full  chorus 
broke  again  into  the  chant.  It  rose — ^up,  up 
to  a  high  note,  where  it  quivered  and  rested, 
weird,  mournful,  long-drawn-out.  In  the 
wail  of  the  minor  voices  was  the  history 
of  their  people:   the  shriek  of  the  Aztec 


bound  on  the  sacrificial  stoiiey   the  moui 
of  the  Indian  under  the  tortures  devised 
by  the  conquistador.    The  tones  broke  at 
last,  then  modulated  into  a  tender  cadence 
— solemn,    sweet,    commanding.     It     was 
the  very  voice  of  the  Holy  Child,  and  this 
was  His  night.     The  soul  of  Bartolo  heard. 
Quickly  the  lad  slipped  to  his  knees,  gazing 
humbly  up.     The  face  of  the  Babe  shone 
clear-cut  as  a  cameo  under  the  blaze  of 
the  many  candles,  and  he  could  have  sworn 
it  smiled  while  he  looked. 

A  hush  fell — ^what  would  be  Bartolo's 
gift?  Slowly  he  lifted  his  hand,  as  once 
before  that  night,  not  to  the  alforja,  where 
the  other  shepherds  had  carried  their  offer- 
ings, but  to  the  waist-sash,  crimson  as 
though  dyed  with  human  blood — and  drew 
from  it  a  knife,  long-bladed,  glittering.  It 
seemed  to  flash  forth  the  flames  of  the  fabled 
Inferno,  then  those  who  watched  saw  that  it 
was  merely  reflecting  the  lights  of  the  altar, 
as  its  owner  laid  it  softly  beside  the  Crib. 

''What  a  strange  offering  the  shepherd 
who  worshiped  last  made!"  said  one  of 
the  tourists,  as  they  passed  out  of  the  little 
courtyard. 

"These  people  do  queer  things,  some- 
times" responded  the  New  Yorker. 

Behind  them,  the  lantern  on  the  chapel 
twinkled  bravely,  albeit  dimly.  But  from 
the  star-set  sky  poured  down  the  crystal 
glory  of  that  high- fixed,  j)erpetual  Pastor- 
Ught,  the  moon.  And  in  that  celestial 
splendor  came  the  henedicite  of  old,  "Peace 
on  earth,  goodwill  to  men !" 


Immortality 

By  Philip  Francis  Harvey 


As  I  sat  gazing  at  the  west 

I  saw  three  clouds  of  curious  plan; 
One  was  a  child  in  purple  drest, 

One  was  a  youth  and  one  a  man. 

I  looked  again  ere  fall  of  night, 

The  clouds  no  longer  floated  there; 

But  still  I  knew  though  lost  to  sight 

They  lived  in  other  form  elsewhere! 


■A  NEW  WAY  TO  KEEP 

OLP  CHRISTMAS  ^^ 


By  Mabel  Craft  Deering 


TIE  complexities  and  immod- 
eration of  modem  life  have  laid 
their  deadly  hand  upon  Christ- 
mas and  have  changed  what  was 
once  a  simple  and  beautiful  com- 
memoration of  a  birth  in  very  lowly  life 
into  a  complicated  ceremonial  most  trying 
to  many  sensible  people.  Many  people 
who  believe  in  a  more  or  less  simplified  life 
have  given  some  thought  to  the  improve- 
ment of  Christmas. 

This  is  what  a  small  group  of  Califor- 
nians  tried  a  year  or  so  ago  with  great  suc- 
cess. Certain  features  of  their  unique 
celebration  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  some 
study.  Much  of  it  could  doubtless  be  im- 
proved upon  but  the  germ  of  the  idea  is 
original. 

It  all  began  on  the  day  after  Christmas, 
a  year  before,  when  a  woman  who  had 
given  a  most  successful  family  party  ap- 
parently, threw  herself  on  a  couch  and  said 
to  her  husband,  "Thank  Heaven,  ihai^s 
over  for  another  year!" 

Now  that  is  really  not  the  "true  Christ- 
mas spirit."  It  is  the  spirit  of  entire  ex- 
haustion. The  husband  was  naturally 
shocked.  He  supplied  the  money  for  sev- 
eral well- trained  servants,  for  the  expen- 
sive viands  for  the  dinner,  for  the  poin- 
settias  at  six  dollars  a  dozen,  for  the  elec- 
tric-lighted tree  and  for  many  of  the  gifts, 
the  presentation  of  which  took  two  hours. 
Most  of  the  members  of  the  family  party 
of  eighteen  which  always  spent  Christ- 
mas under  his  roof  were  his  blood  relations 
and  he  always  enjoyed  thoroughly  the 
Christmas  festival.  He  could  not  get  his 
wife's  point  of  view,  not  even  when  she 
explained  that  the  month  of  continuous 
shopping,  the  effort  to  get  almost  a  hundred 
suitable  presents  for  a  not  unreasonable 
sum,  the  elaborate  wrappings  in  fine  paper 


and  tying  with  ribbons  which  in  itself 
consumed  all  the  time  which  was  "spare" 
in  a  week,  the  effort  to  make  an  unusual 
Christmas  dinner  menu  which  should  still 
suggest  the  season,  the  elaborate  decora- 
tion of  an  entire  floor  in  the  house  which 
must  be  different  each  year  since  the  guests 
were  always  the  same,  the  decking  of  the 
Christmas  tree  and  the  effort  to  see  that 
certain  exacting  members  of  the  family 
had  more  than  their  due — all  this  was  too 
much  for  the  nerves  of  any  one  woman. 
She  could  get  through  it,  but  not  with  any 
power  of  enjoyment  remaining.  Several 
of  the  gjuests  always  stayed  overnight  and 
after  the  Christmas  morning  breakfast  the 
hostess  felt  as  though  she  must  scream. 
Now,  after  several  years,  she  at  last  gave 
voice  to  her  utter  hatred  of  Christmas — 
not  Christmas  as  it  should  be  but  Christ- 
mas as  it  is  practised. 

Her  frank  expression  of  utter  fatigue  set 
this  couple  thinking  and  from  their  joint 
thought  came  an  effort  which  worked  itself 
out  the  following  year  in  a  unique  way. 
Some  account  of  what  they  actually  did 
may  interest  other  people  who  object  to 
the  way  in  which  the  entire  Christmas 
idea  had  become  overlaid  with  excrescences. 

The  pair  talked  the  matter  over  with 
two  other  married  couples  who  confessed 
a  certain  dissatisfaction  with  the  present 
mode  of  celebrating  Christmas.  And  some 
one  of  the  six  had  an  inspiration. 

There  is  within  two  hours*  ride  of  San 
Francisco  a  quiet  stretch  of  worlds  where 
a  simple  mountain  inn  was  built  a  few 
years  ago.  This  place  is  much  patronized 
in  summer  but  rather  neglected  in  winter 
and  the  Christmas  reformers  made  over- 
tures to  the  proprietors  of  the  place  to  see 
if  the  inn  could  be  secured  for  a  few  days 
for  the  excliisive  use  of  a  private  party. 
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They  found  that  it  could,  since  few  people 
came  to  it  in  winter,  and  it  was  Icasctl  for  a 
lump  sum.  The  inn  was  to  ht-long  ex- 
clusively to  the  lessees  from  n(M>n  on  De- 
cember 24th  until  n<x)n  on  December  26th. 
The  accommcxlations  were  for  forty  people, 
ten  of  them  in  the  inn  and  the  rest  in  loj^ 
ca!)ins  on  the  adjacent  hillsides.  The  three 
women  mterested  in  the  experiment  began 
to  make  up  their  party.  They  invite<l  a 
group  of  congenial  friends  who  were  known 
to  all  of  them.  These  friends  were  asked 
to  bring  with  them  as  many  members  of 
their  families  as  they  desired,  by  no  means 
excluding  the  children,  for  the  entire  cele- 
bration of  this  new  sort  of  Christmas  was 
to  center  about  the  littlest  ones. 

The  first  snag  they  encountered  was 
what  one  of  the  hostesses  called  the  H.  H., 
or  the  Holiness  of  Home  idea.  Many  peo- 
ple, though  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the 
mcxiern  elaboration  of  Christmas,  could  not 
think  of  leaving  their  homes  on  that  day. 
A  good  many  previous  engagements  were 
encountered  but  on  December  24th  forty- 
four  persons,  including  ten  children,  all  but 
four  of  whom  were  under  six  years  of  age, 
journeyed  to  the  forest  tavern.  There 
were  three  children  of  ten,  a  girl  of  thirteen 
and  two  college  lads. 

When  the  main  party  reached  the  tavern 
thev  saw  over  the  door  a  cloth  banner  on 
which  was  clearly  lettered  the  following 
text: 

TIIK  CHRIST  nilLl)  HAS  IJKKN  BK- 
TRAVKI)  I\  THK  MARKKT  PLACK  AM) 
SAINT  NICHOLAS  IJ;i)  THROl'CH  THK 
DKI'ARTMKNT  STORKS  HV  A  HALTKR. 

Over  the  bulletin  i)oard  the  same  hand 
had  ])ainted: 

WHAT  INDKKP  CAN  HK  LKFT  OF  THK 
ROMAN(  I.  OF  CHRISTMAS  WHKN  AT  THAT 
SKASON  WK  WK.AK  OCRSKIA'KS  OCT  TO 
FIM»  THK  (IKI  AIKST  SHOW  FOR  THK 
l.\.\>\'  MONKV  IN  ORPKR  TO  PAY  OFF  THK 
LARdKST  oni.I(;ATION  WITH  THK  KKAST 
I.OVK? 

The  arrivals  were  shown  their  r(M)ms. 
They  were  not  as  luxurious  as  most  of  them 
had  at  home  l)Ut  thev  were  clean  and  com- 
fortable  and  the  big  living  room  of  the  inn 
which  was  also  the  dining  room  was  an 
ideal  ])lace  witli  rough  log  walls  and  a  huge 
fireplace  in  which  six  four- foot  logs  burned 
at  once,  sending  out  a  hot  breath  which 


drove  the    revelers   into   shadowy   comers 
of  the  r<K)m.     Dinner  for  the  children  on 
that   first  day  was  at   five-thirty,    for    the 
grown-ups    at    seven-thirty,    and,     as     the 
weather    was    fine,    the    children     played 
alM)ut   happily    out-of-doors    until    it    was 
time  for  the  boiled   rice,   baked    potatoes, 
caulillower,    ripe   olives,    bread    and    milk 
and  baked  apples,  which  formed  their  sup- 
per.    After  that,  the  grown  people  dressed 
for   dinner.     \'ery    simple   evening    gowns 
were  worn,  the  men  appearing  in  dinner 
coats.     The  Christmas  eve  dinner  was  en- 
joyed at  two  long  tables  at  right  angles  to 
each   other,   forming  a  *'T'\     The   tables 
were  decorated  with  holly  and  greens  and 
at  each  plate  lay  a  Christmas  postal  card 
serving  as  a  name  card.     The  menu,  like 
everything  else,  was  simple,  from  bouillon 
through    roast    beef   and   two    vegetables 
and  lettuce  salad  to  mince  pie  with  cheese 
and  coffee,  but  ever\'thing  was  well  cooked. 
During  the  meal  small  pencils  were  passed 
about  and  each    diner   was   requested    to 
write  upon  his  card  his  ideal  of  Christmas. 
These  were  handed   in  anonymously   and 
were  read  aloud.     Each  was  numbered  as 
read  and  several  were  called  for  twice  by 
the  company.     All  were  rei^uested  to  vote 
as  to  which  idea  was  best  and   the   vote 
was   recorded.     The   sentiment   which    re- 
ceived most  votes  was  as -follows:     "I  be- 
lieve in  all  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  idea 
except  in  the  gift  bearing  of  the  Wise  Men, 
which  they  would  surely  have  omitted  had 
they  been  a  little  wiser."     The  one  receiv- 
ing the  next  largest  numi)er  of  votes  said, 
**To    make    children    think    the    world    is 
beautiful,    to   make   the   grown-ups   forget 
their  worries,   to  make  the  day   the  very 
happiest   in    the   year   for   some   neglected 
person,  to  do  that  which  will  make  yourself 
feel  kindly  toward  everyone — that  is  Christ- 
mas."    ( )ddly    enough     these    two    senti- 
ments, dilTering  so  much  in  ideality,  were 
written    by    husband    and    wife — the    first 
and  more  cvniral  one  1)V  the  woman,  the 
idealistic  one  by  the  man. 

After  dinner  the  stockings  were  hung  on 
a  long  wire  suspended  at  a  safe  distance 
from  the  fireplace.  Some  of  the  stockings 
were  very  fanciful  and  designed  to  attract 
gifts.  One  pink  tarletan  sock  was  trimmed 
with  artificial  pink  roses,  another  of  green 
paper  cambric  had  green  paper  snakes  of 
Chinese  manufacture  entwined  about  it. 
One  gay   Christmas  slocking  was  of   red 
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fiOk  and  a  literacy  lady  hung  a  blue  silk 
^xkinjE  on  the  line,  though  protesting  that 
tiie  yAit  was  unintentionsd.  Many  of  the 
vxiks  were  of  the  ordinary  domestic  variety 
and  little  ^hort  half  stockings  represented 
the  \^\»\ts  who  were  asleep  in  l>ed.  The 
name  of  each  owner  was  pasted  on  the 
stocking  and  then  the  filling  began.  It 
had  l>een  announced  in  advance  that  no 
gift  must  a>st  more  than  ten  cents  and 
though  a  few  things  probably  cost  fifteen 
many  certainly  a>st  but  five.  The  fiwe- 
and  ten- cent  stores  had  l)een  ransacked  for 
funny  gifts.  There  were  forty  horns  which 
had  l>een  previously  sterilized — one  for 
each  sirxrking.  These  had  l>een  provided 
by  the  h^>stcsses  as  had  a  number  of  other 
small  things  in  bulk.  Many  clever  rhymes 
and  jingles  accompanied  the  simple  gifts 
as  might  have  been  exi>ected  from  a  com- 
pany which  included  a  magazine  editor, 
several  newspaper  men,  a  novelist,  and  a 
playwright,  to  say  nothing  of  several  law- 
yers and  a  college  professor  or  two.  The 
children  had  dolls,  rattles,  balls  and  other 
inexpensive  playthings.  No  parent  over- 
stepped the  line  by  giving  something  cov- 
eted and  cf>stly  to  his  offspring.  If  any- 
thing of  that  sort  was  done  it  was  done  at 
home  and  the  gift  left  there. 

The  remainder  of  Christmas  eve  was 
spent  popping  com  over  the  logs  and  in 
charades  and  guessing  games.  There  was 
music  and  a  little  practice  of  carols  for  next 
morning. 

Christmas  morning  it  rained  (always  a 
danger  in  California's  midwinter),  so  the 
carols  had  to  be  sung  indoors,  which  had 
not  been  intended.  They  were  the  good 
old  songs  such  as  "Ciwl  rest  you.  Merry 
Clentlemen"  and  '*The  First  Noel.''  After 
the  caroling  came  the  simple  V>ut  adequate 
breakfast,  for  part  of  the  plan  of  this  Christ- 
mas releiiration  was  that  there  was  to  l)e 
no  gor^in^  with  the  consequent  indiges- 
tion. HowcA'cr  fruit,  cereal,  ham  and 
eggs,  coffee,  and  hot  cakes  for  those  who 
cared  to  spare  the  time  are  enough  for 
any  one.  After  breakfast  the  stockings 
were  emptied  and  the  children  played  hap- 
pily with  their  trifles,  enjoying  them  as 
much  as  though  they  had  been  twenty- 
dollar  rocking  horses  or  automobiles. 

Luncheon  of  sandwiches  and  milk  was 
served  at  two.  Then,  the  rain  having 
stopped,  there  was  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
woods.     The  children  were  placed  in  the 


lead  and  the  entire  party  started  along  the 
path.    After  a  few  minutes'  walk  they  came 
to  a  large  green  bunting  banner  stretching 
from  one  big  tree  to  another  and  labeled 
"Wood  Chopper."     From  behind  a  tree  a 
man   emerged.     He  wore   overalls   and   a 
dark  blue  flannel  shirt  while  a  long  beard 
and   "vng   disguised    him    effectively.     The 
wood  chopper  asked    the   children   if    they 
were    looking  for  a    Christmas    tree    and 
half   a   dozen    little    voices    pii>ed    "Yes," 
So  the  wood  chopper  shouldered  a  shining 
axe  and  led  the  children  further  into  the 
forest  in  search  of  a  suitable  tree.     A  few 
windings  further  on  they  found  one  which 
the  woodchopper  liked   and   he   prepared 
to  cut  it  down,  whereupon  a  stalwart  figure 
clad  in  dark  green  with  a  long  white  beard, 
a  pointed  cap — cap  and  gown  almost  cov- 
ered  ^Aih  ferns  and   mosses — sprang  for- 
ward  and    commanded    the   woodchopper 
to    pause.     This    new    figure    announced 
himself  as  "The  Spirit  of  the  Woods"  and 
in    poetical    but    extemporaneous    phrases 
he  reminded  the  little  ones  of  how  long  it 
takes  a  tree  to  grow  and  how  short  a  dme 
it  survives  after  it  has  been  cut.     After  a 
brief  parley  the  question  was  referred  to 
the  children,  to  whom  all  this  was  an  en- 
tire surprise — ^as  indeed  it  was  to  almost 
all  of  the  party — ^and  the  children  decided 
against  cutting  the  tree.     Delighted   with 
this,  the  Spirit  of  the  Woods  turned  and  led 
the  woodchopper,  followed  by  the  children 
and  the  others,  further  into  the  forest.     A 
hundred  yards  further  on  they  came  sud- 
denly upon  a  fir  tree  charmingly  decorated 
with  silver  tinsel  and  small  cones  painted 
white,  the  branches  laden  with  cotton  snow, 
glass  icicles  and  silver  moss.     The  children 
exclaimed    with   delight   at    the    sparkling 
tree  but  one  of  them,  not  quite  understand- 
ing  the   ceremony  and   thinking  that  the 
pretty  Christmas  tree  was  to  be  cut,  sobbed 
out    "Don't    cut    the    tree.     I    think    it's 
cruel   to   cut   the   tree" — so  deep   had   the 
little  lesson  in  conservation  already  sunk. 

The  newly-discovered   tree  was  an  old- 
fashioned  one,  for  much  of  its  decoration 
consisted   of   strung   cranberries  and   pop- 
corn as  in  the  simpler  days  of  our  child- 
ho<xl.     Under  its  branches  were  a  number 
of    bundles,    each    labeled.     WTien    these 
were  opened   they  were  found  to  CO 
long  strips  of  cloth  in  which  a  h< 
been    cut    for    the    head.     There 
sewing    on    these    robes    but    cat 
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aTicompanied  by  a  tissue  paper  cap  or  a 
chaplet  of  holly  or  fem  wound  on  wire.  The 
men  received  dark  brown  slips  and  the  women 
and  children  dark  green.  I'^ach  one  donned 
his  costume  and  wreath  and  some  added  a 
string  of  tinsel  from  the  tree.  Thus,  look- 
ing like  trees,  the  picturesque  company 
wound  its  way  through  the  woods,  pausing 
at  each  turn  to  admire  the  groups  of  dryads 
who  preceded  or  followed.  It  was  a  lovely 
Druidical  act  of  reverence  for  the  trees. 

Christmas  dinner  was  at  four  o'clock  and 
all  wore  their  tree  costumes  except  the 
children,  wlio  were  in  white.  The  children 
were  at  table  and  families  sat  together. 
The  tables  were  gridiron  in  shape  this  time 
and  were  prettily  decorated  with  tinsel, 
diamond  dust  and  holly.  The  menu  in- 
cluded roast  turkey,  cranberry  sauce  and 
plum  pudding  with  hard  sauce.  After  din- 
ner there  was  an  impromptu  program  of 
toasts  and  songs  and  the  children  had  a 
dance  and  a  romp  at  Blind  Man's  Buff. 
At  seven  the  little  folks  retired  and  their 
elders  passed  another  evening  at  games  and 
music  with  a  little  dancing.  At  nine  an  egg- 
nog  was  manufactured  and  ice  cream  was 
served,  the  entire  company  marching  about 
the  room,  just  before  the  nog  was  poured, 
singing,   "Here  we  come  a- wassailing." 

Everyone  slept  late  next  morning,  break- 
fast being  served  as  the  individuals  straggled 
in.  The  menu  was  the  same  as  on  Christ- 
mas morning.  A  special  train  carried  the 
celebrants  to  town,  no  train  having  been 
run  to  the  inn  since  their  arrival,  this  being 
part  of  their  agreement  with  the  hotel  com- 
pany. 

The  cost  of  the  celebration  was  eight  dol- 


lars for  each  grown  person  and  five  dollars 
apiece  for  the  children.  This  charge  in- 
cluded everything  except  the  railroad  fares, 
which  were  two  dollars  apiece.  Mealt, 
decorations,  tree  costumes,  surprises  for 
the  stockings,  the  materials  for  the  eggnog — 
including  cream,  the  best  brandy,  eggs  at 
sixty  cents  a  dozen — the  ice  cream  and  tips 
for  the  hotel  servants  were  included  in  this 
charge.  The  entire  affair  was,  of  course, 
a  Dutch  treat.  None  of  the  guests  was  per- 
mittTrd  to  bring  a  maid,  as  the  hotel  accom- 
modations were  limited  and  maids  for 
guests  or  for  the  children  would  have 
necessitated  a  second  table  and  some  en- 
tertainment for  them. 

This  simple  way  of  spending  Christmas 
could  be  adapted  in  almost  any  community. 
It  was  really  a  cooperative  house  party  and 
Christmas  was  kept  with  some  of  the  sim- 
plicity and  much  of  the  good  cheer  of  Old 
England  which,  of  course,  has  always  fur- 
nished the  Christmas  ideal.  A  Mystery 
play  might  be  added  by  way  of  variety  if 
the  same  people  kept  Christmas  in  this 
way  year  after  year.  The  gift  giving 
feature  might  be  entirely  eliminated  ex- 
cept for  the  children,  which  would  make 
the  entire  celebration  less  trouble  and 
less  expense  and  the  money  thus  saved 
could  be  put  into  one  or  two  substantial 
articles  which  the  house  holder  or  home 
maker  desired  or  needed.  In  this  way  the 
stores  would  make  just  as  much  money, 
nobody  would  be  worn  out — neither  shop- 
pers nor  clerks — and  instead  of  a  cartload 
of  useless  presents  each  person  could  have 
the  two  or  three  things  he  or  she  really 
desires. 


PHILANTHROPY  FOP  PROFIT 


By  R.  H.  Brotherton 


^  TT  X'OULD  there  be  more 
%       /%       /  philanthropists       if       it 

%  /  %  /  were  possible  to  derote 
%/  \/'  a  large  amount  of  capital 
Y  V        to  the  l>enefit  of  mankind 

without  actually  giving  it  away,  as  in  the 
endowment  of  universities,  hospitals,  li- 
braries, scientific  research,  etc.,  and  if  the  ap- 
plication of  such  capital  to  a  charitable  pur- 
pose would  at  the  same  time  return  a  good 
rate  of  interest  on  the  investment?  Capi- 
tal usually  seeks  profit  at  the  expense  of 
mankind  rather  than  with  a  charitable  pur- 
pose in  view,  and  the  idea  of  philanthropy 
for  profit  may  sound  like  the  combination 
of  two  contrary  extremes.  How,  then, 
may  capital  be  employed  with  profit  to 
itself  and  with  benefits  to  mankind  at  large 
C(jual  to  those  that  could  be  expected  from 
the  usual  methods  of  dispensing  charity? 
The  opportunity  for  this  happy  combina- 
tion is  found  in  the  great  development  of 
California  irrigated  farms  which  is  now 
taking  place  under  the  colonization  plan. 
In  this  field  the  philanthropist  is  able  to 
help  those  who  are  willing  to  help  them- 
selves, and  at  the  same  time  to  accomplish 
a  great  work  for  humanity  in  making  good 
citizens  out  of  thousands  of  little  children, 
and  some  of  their  parents,  now  existing  in 
squalor,  misery  and  degradation  in  most 
of  our  large  eastern  cities.  Children  of 
the  poor  in  the  great  cities  present  a  field, 
not  only  for  charity  but  for  the  saving  of 
the  youth  of  the  country  and  the  improving 
of  its  citizenship,  which  is  attracting  more 
and  more  attention  every  day. 

If  thousands  of  acres  of  California  irri- 
gable lands  are  being  purchased  l)y  specu- 
lators and,  after  (leveloping  the  water- 
supply,  are  sold  to  the  colonist  at  from  loo 
to  200  per  cent  [)rofit,  and  even  at  that  the 
colonist  l)uys  with  not  only  the  prospect 
of  making  a  good  Hving,  but  also  \\\\\i  the 
certainty  of  his  land  increasing  in  value, 
why  cannot  the  same  thing  be  done  without 
the  100  to  200  per  cent  profit,  by  the  capi- 

Ust  who  is  charitably  incHned  and  will- 
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ing   to   accept   a   moderate   profit    on    his 
investment? 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  hun- 
dreds of  instances  that  a  settler  can  pur- 
chase an  irrigated  farm  in  CaJifomia  at 
$100  |>er  acre  or  more,  paying  interest  on 
the  greater  part  of  the  purchase  price,  and 
in  a  few  years  in  addition  to  making  a  com- 
fortable living  for  himself  and  family,  work 
entirely  out  of  debt  and  own  his  own  farm, 
free  of  incumbrance.  It  is  logical  to  as- 
sume that  what  one  man  can  do  as  an  in- 
diN-idual,  many  can  do  under  the  intelli- 
gent guidance  of  a  systematic  organization 
when  it  is  possible  to  start  in  at  a  greatly 
reduced  initial  cost. 

A  farming  **plant"  on  these  lines  may 
be  a  new  idea,  but  it  is  just  as  feasible  as 
the  development  of  any  other  line  of  busi- 
ness  by  properly  applied   capital.     Many 
of   the   principal   industrial   plants   of   the 
country  are  merely  the  growth   of   small 
industries    formerly    conducted    by    many 
individuals  in   a   small   way  until   capital 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  expand  and 
grow  and  finally  result  in  great  institutions 
employing   thousands   of   individuals    who 
are  not  financially  able  to  establish  a  busi- 
ness  of   their  own  even  in  a  small  way. 
From    the    old    town    slaughter-house    has 
been    developcxi    the    great    meat-packing 
plants  of  tcxlay;  from  the  small  iron  foun- 
dry,  the   great   steel   mills,   and   from   the 
horse-cars    and    cabs,    the    great    electric 
rapid    transit    systems.     What    has    made 
this     possible?      Three     things:      capital, 
natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  the 
needs  of  the  people. 

Well,  how  about  the  farm  for  a  similar 
development?  Capital  knows,  and  is  an- 
swering the  question  to  its  own  profit.  Cali- 
fornia has  the  resources,  and  capital  is 
coming  here  for  California  farm  lands  by 
the  millions.  But  how  about  the  needs  of 
the  people?  Did  a  capitalist  with  a  chari- 
table impulse  ever  think  of  that  in  connec- 
tion with  the  great  movement  toward  the 
development  of  the  California  farm?     Did 
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he  ever  think  of  buying  land  and  populating 
it  with  those  who  never  saw  a  green  pea 
in  the  pod,  a  hog  except  in  the  sausage 
skin,  who  do  not  know  what  a  cow  looks 
like,  who  have  never  tasted  pure  milk? 
God  knows  the  people  need  it,  the  poor, 
half-starved  miserable  "poor"  of  the  great 
congested  cities.  What  would  it  mean  to 
them  to  be  brought  ''back  to  the  farm," 
to  the  good  green  open  country  which  they 
have  never  seen?  A  man  who  has  been 
raised  west  of  the  Rockies  and  who  has 
seen  for  the  first  time  the  slums  of  the 
large  eastern  cities  is  appalled  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  thousands  of  poor  little  crea- 
tures who  merely  exist  in  an  environment 
of  close  buildings  and  cramped  quarters, 
paved  streets,  extreme  heat  and  extreme  cold, 
filth,  poverty,  little  to  wear  and  never  enough 
to  eat — nothing  ever  coming  into  their  lives 
to  let  them  know  how  beautiful  God  made 
the  world — and  will  they  ever  know? 

And  will  they  ever  know?  Is  this  idea 
of  a  charitable  colonization  of  farms  a 
feasible  proposition?  Can  it  be  done  with 
good  results?  The  natural  resources  of 
California  combined  with  properly  applied 
capital  can  do  most  anything.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  get  philanthropy  at  all,  let  it 
Ibe  philanthropy  for  profit.  A  tremendous 
.amount  of  detail  would  have  to  be  care- 
iully  worked  out,  but  the  colonization  plan 
has  been  established  and  successfully  ap- 
plied, and  what  can  be  done  at  great  profit 
for  tie  speculator  can  surely  be  done  at 
small  profit  to  the  philanthropist  and  in- 
estimable good  to  the  beneficiary.  A 
rough  outline  of  the  plan  on  a  basis  of 
$1,000,000  investment  would  be  as  follows: 

Good  tracts  of  wonderfully  fertile  soil 
in  California  valleys  can  be  purchased  at 
from  $20  to  $40  per  acre,  including  the  de- 
velopment of  an  irrigation  system  for  the 
entire  holding.  Say  10,000  acres  were 
purchased  at  $40  per  acre,  a  total  cost  of 

$400,000 

This  is  the  land  the  speculator 

sells  at  $100  i>er  acre. 
This  area  would  accommodate 

250  families  on  farms  of  forty 

acres  each.    Working  on  a 

wholesale    plan,    each    fann 

could    be    equipped    with    a 

suitable  house,  bani|  cow,  a 

i  horses,  50  hens  and  #!*«*«»- 

,tary  farm  tools,  at 

1  not  more  than. .  •  •  0,000 


Transportation  of  families  aver- 
aging seven  in  number  should 
not  be  more  than  (including 
all  incidentals) 

We  have  left  a  balance  for  work- 
ing capital  of 


50,000 
$750,000 


250,000 


$1,000,000 


The  colony  should  be  started  gradually. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  charitable  in- 
stitutions of  the  large  cities,  deserving  fami- 
lies should  be  selected  who  are  willing  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation  if  given  the 
opportunity.  Those  coming  first  should 
be  given  the  work  of  preparing  quarters  for 
those  to  follow.  Their  work  should  be  paid 
for  at  fair  wages,  part  in  cash  and  part  in 
credit  at  the  organization  store.  All  mov- 
ables on  the  farm  should  be  charged  against 
account  of  occupant.  Churches  and  school 
districts  should  be  formed  and  schools  es- 
tablished for  the  children  as  well  as  in- 
struction by  a  regular  course  to  the  adults 
in  the  knowledge  and  methods  of  farming. 

The  primary  object  should  be  the  cause 
of  the  children,  and  families  should  be 
helped  who  have  a  number  of  children,  say 
five  or  more.  Where  deserving  couples  are 
found  without  children  or  with  only  one  or 
two,  they  to  take  charge  and  care  for  a 
certain  number  of  homeless  children. 
When  the  colony  is  well  started,  many 
children  without  parents,  or  whose  parents 
could  not  care  for  them  in  the  cities,  could 
be  placed  in  charge  of  matrons  in  estab- 
lished homes.  Child  labor  does  not  exist 
in  California  in  the  sense  that  it  exists  in 
the  East,  but  our  children  work  on  the 
farms  as  a  vacation  outing,  picking  the 
fruit,  the  hops  and  the  berries,  and  thriving 
on  the  outdoor  life. 

All  supplies  should  be  purchased  and  all 
produce  sold  through  "Headquarters," 
each  colonist  being  charged  with  what 
he  purchases  and  credited  with  the  returns 
of  his  produce.  Both  buying  and  selling 
being  in  large  quantities,  it  would  be  much 
to  the  advantage  of  the  colonist.  This 
plan  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  sodalistk 
idea,  or  a  cooperative  plan  along  the  lines 
on  which  it  has  been  attempted  in  many 
instances;  it  is  a  business  proposition  con- 
ducted on  systematic  lines  for  the  benefit 
of  the  colonist,  under  the  direction  of  a 
manager  with  competent  assistants  In  the 


'//, 


SnoKt,  die  PKific  MaatUy 


-^  w-<  v-t  rA*;s?  'rf  l»r?t  pfytiti.  Vol  the 
ra*'-.);  '^'  -rjCE.  tui  w^jca  'rf  the  taiWren 

•*>,>  '.-^  'jKi^re  'jf  hii  itAioi'M  -rvM  be 
».•  *;^  li^.rf^ii-  'A  the  r^r;B»iitzatioa.  ui 
■w.-iijuv>  »rrif.^«n«.:  UjvjW  **e  worked 
'fH  ■mi.^frf  nv.h  oA'^i-i  'Jj^^A  purdujc 
tot  '/».'j  farnr..  or  wh«i  prinii  it  up  should 
iVKii'.  u)  viffa^U:  t/jmpttiaati'»n  lor  his 
'Jfr*»rv<jOT>«Jt  'if  the  pUce  in  addiiifjo  to  what 
be  Im  mmi^  'iff  'if  it.  Ai  fanns  are  dt- 
Td'ip**)  and  l>e''^>mt  mort  profitaUe  ihe>' 
fj^i*.  \j-.  rli-'Vlfd  into  tmalJcr  hrAAin^s  m 
at  fj  a/y./fmnvidate  a  larger  number  of 
'/iJ'ffiut*.  'Ihe  fiffures  given  alMve  con- 
I<;injf1at«  a  populaiiim  of  atxiut  500  adults 
an/l  la^'i  rbiWrcn,  whkh  could  prol>ablr  be 
d</ublcfl  after  (he  plant  was  well  established. 

Any  intelligent  thrifty  family,  by  Ihe  in- 
\msivK  farming  that  is  possible  on  an  irri- 
f^ate^l  f'alifomia  farm,  can,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  work  out  a  sufficient  "stake" 
to  «tart  them  out  on  a  place  of  their  own, 
th«  children  now  Urge  enough  to  l>e  of 
ftuUuntial  aid  to  the  father  in  starting  a  new 
place  all  their  own,  or  else  to  stan  "working 
out"  for  others,  equipped  with  good  health 
and  a  fair  e^lucalion.  They  have  )>een 
brought  from  the  miserable  slums  of  great 
(itie^  bark  to  (irxl's  green  earth,  to  breathe 
frewh  air  and  surishine  into  their  impov- 
erishc<l  IkmIIcn — brought  from  poverty, 
crime,  squalor  anrl  despair  to  happiness, 
health  and  cleanliness,  l*oth  phytucal  and 
moral,  and  ready  to  take  their  part  in  the 
work  oflife  with  a  fighting  chance  for  success. 


Their  place  wiB  be  nkeB  hv  a  iw  funSiy. 
brooi^l  oul  of  HcH  iaio  Paiadue.    to  be 

made  good  diuecs. 

Hot  many  tbousand  meniaiirilc  estab 
liahmenis  are  there  in  the  cousitt  emi^oy- 
inc  £00  loen  or  more,  wbc^ie  wsges  are  sap- 
poMd  to  support  aa  aTciue  family  of  fire? 
Is  there  any  rea^cA  why  a  dTT<i1ar  busness 
organizatiMi  canno'.  employ  the  same  num- 
ber of  wioi  in  the  ianmnc  iivliisuy?  Put 
it  right  down  to  doUars  and  cents  aivl  the 
farming  will  be  found  to  be  most  profitable 
and  with  le^  ri?k.  and  witfa  tbe  right 
motive  Ijehind  it — look  ai  the  difference  in 
the  condition  of  the  emplo>-ees  and  their 
families:  Would  this  not  be  real  phi- 
lanthropy? 

.And  what  has  the  philanthropist  lor  his 
li.ooo.ooo  investment!'  He  has  his  land. 
worth  many  times  what  he  paid  for  it.  and 
constantly  increa^ng  in  value.  The  re- 
turns from  produas  of  the  farms,  if  prc^terlr 
managed,  should  be  enough  to  pay  all  lax^ 
and  operating  expen^e^  of  the  organiza- 
tion, including  interest  on  tbe  tnonev  in- 
v<^ved,  and  still  leave  the  colonist  as  lar^ 
a  net  return  as  is  usually  realized  by  the 
individual  farmer  on  the  privately  on-ned 
(but  usually  hea^-ily  mortgaged)  individual 
farm. 

And  above  aU  he  has  a  plani  Ihal  is  mattu- 
facluring  good  men  and  '^omen,  not  crush- 
ing out  their  verv'  hearts  and  soids  as  50 
many  of  our  great  industrial  plants  are 
inevitably  doing  in  congested  districts. 
His  "raw  material"  'm  inexhaustible,  and 
his  "product"  is  needed  all  over  the  world. 

Would  he  not  be  proud  of  his  work? 

Who  will  do  it? 


WHY  GO  ABROAD  9 


By  Agnes  C.  Laut 


AN  international  hanker,  who  acts  as 
l\        correspondent    for   the    London 

/  %  Statist^  carefully  estimated 
^^"^k  ahout  two  years  ago  that  Ameri- 
A  JL  can  tourists — not  capitalists  and 
connoisseurs  Imying  out  the  British  Museum 
and  the  National  Art  Gallery  and  entire 
collection  of  derelicts  among  European 
nobility,  but  plain,  globe-trotting,  average 
American  tourists  on  an  average  holiday, 
limited  both  as  to  time  and  currency — 
yearly  spend  in  Europe  an  amount  never 
less  than  two  hundred  million  dollars,  and 
in  prosperous  seasons  as  high  as  three 
hundred  million  dollars.  This  does  not 
include  capitalists,  and  does  not  include 
students.  It  doesn^t  include  that  curious 
class  who  go  over  to  get  what  they  call  their 
"Americanisms"  sandpapered  off  and  the 
veneer  of  "the  grand  air"  laid  on.  It  in- 
cludes only  the  men  and  women  who  "run 
across"  for  their  summer  or  winter  play, 
with  amounts  ranging  all  the  way  from  five 
hundred  dollars  to  five  thousand  dollars. 

If  you  ask  how  many  of  these  people  have 
seen  America  before  going  abroad,  you  will 
find  the  proportion  is  about  one  to  ten; 
perhaps  smaller.  They  don^t  know  that 
there  is  an  American  Riviera  in  Florida 
and  an  American  Mediterranean  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  a  something  else  without  a  name 
between  New  Orleans  and  San  Antonio 
that  can  be  compared  only  to  Egypt  with  an 
imaginary  sea  in  the  middle  of  it — a  region 
with  all  the  mystic  glamour  of  an  inscrutable 
past,  and  a  heroism  which  no  historian  has 
2Tt  told. 

If  you  ask  these  people,  why  so  many 

Americans  seek  recreation  and  refreshment 

abroad  at  such  an  expenditure  of  energy 

and  cash,  when  they  have  not  yet  seen  their 

own  land — lofty  brows  are  raised  to  high 

heaven  with  supercilious  shrug.       "Perish 

the  thought !"     "Are  benefits  to  be  measured 

'^"W  in  sordid  dollars  and  cents?"     "That 

itude  of  mind  is  what  has  outclassed 

^h   other   nations   of   culture." 

there  is  a  misty,  intangible, 


rainbow  something  in  Europe  which  Amer- 
ica does  not  offer — atmosphere,  cathedrals, 
old  battlefields,  art,  culture  wath  a  club  if 
you  like,  the  picturesque,  the  historic,  the 
antique,  place  of  the  cradle  of  the  race,  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  Sounds  beautifully 
superior;  doesn't  it?  But  if  you  ask  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Passenger  Traffic  Association  of 
America  what  he  thinks  of  that  time- 
honored  but  moss-grown  sentiment,  he 
simply  laughs.  "Any  lie  will  do,"  he  tells 
you,  "which  people  have  firmly  persuaded 
themselves  they  believe;  but  if  you  want  the 
thing  down  to  brass  tacks^^ — the  Passenger 
Traffic  man  doesn't  talk  about  culture  with  a 
club — "if  you  want  the  thing  down  to  brass 
tacks,  the  real  reason  for  the  great  difference 
between  the  number  of  people  who  see 
Europe,  and  the  number  who  see  America, 
is  that  the  steamship  pools  are  so  much 
closer  than  the  railroad  pools  that  the 
steamship  agents  have  twice  as  big  a  com- 
mission on  ticket  sales,  twice  as  much 
latitude  as  to  advertising,  twice  as  great 
inducements  to  persuade  people  to  go  to 
Europe  as  the  railroad  agents."  In  other 
words,  the  agent  who  sells  you  a  $75  ticket 
to  Europe — though  the  average  would  be 
nearer  $200  when  you  include  luxurious 
staterooms  and  return — makes  bigger  com- 
missions than  the  agent  who  sells  you  a 
round  trip  ticket  $105  from  Atlantic  to 
Pacific  by  any  one  of  a  dozen  circling 
routes,  half  of  each  side  by  water  voyage  if 
you  like.  You  have  so  much  for  your  holi- 
day, whether  you  go  East  or  West,  North  or 
South;  but  when  you  get  down  to  facts  (if 
the  Passenger  Traffic  man  is  right),  you  see 
Europe  instead  of  America  because  one 
commission  is  big  and  the  other  small. 
You  go  because  you  persuade  yourself  that 
while  America  is  rugged  and  grand  and  all 
that,  it  lacks — I  ano  quoting  a  reason  that 
has  l)een  given  hundreds  of  times — "it  lacks 
the  picturesque,  the  historic,  the  antique, 
the  heroic."  "The  Alps  are  so  much  more 
interesting  than  the  Rockies  because  they  arc 
dotted  with  the  picturesque  hamlets  of  the 
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Swiss  mountaineers;  Egypt  is  so  much  more 
attractive  than  our  Desert  because  you  see 
the  Arabs  scouring  across  the  golden  sands; 
the  Copt  shepherds  coming  down  to  the 
pools  with  their  flocks;  the  Mussulman  ever- 
lastingly kow-towing  to  salute  the  rising  sun." 
Color — atmosphere — association ;  that  is 
it.  America  hasn't  "got"  it;  only  the 
culture  club  people  wouldn't  say  **got,"  that 
superfluous  little  word. 

Is  it  true?  Does  America  "lack  the 
picturesque,  the  historic,  the  antique,  the 
heroic?"  Why  are  the  Arabs  of  the  Sa- 
harah  with  their  red  trousers  and  blue 
coats  and  white  caps  more  picturesque 
than  the  Navajos  and  Apaches  of  our  own 
Southwestern  Desert,  with  their  red  head 
bands  and  plush  shirts  and  velvet  trousers 
and  silver  trappings?  Why  is  a  Mussul- 
man saluting  the  sun  more  striking  than  a 
Pueblo  Indian  coming  up  out  of  his  estufa 
or  secret  underground  temple  high  in  the 
face  of  some  precipice,  perhaps  1500  feet 
above  the  glimmering  purple  of  the  Desert, 
to  pray  to  the  Great  Spirit  behind  the  Sun? 
Do  "more  interesting  hamlets  dot  the  Alps 
than  the  Rockies?"  Why  is  a  ghost  of 
snow  and  cloud  above  some  opal  peak  in 
Switzerland  more  interesting  than  the 
ghost  of  the  old  Spanish  padre  down  in 
New  Mexico,  who  has  lain  in  a  coflSn  hol- 
lowed out  of  a  tree  for  two  hundred  years, 
and  every  ten  years,  when  the  flooding  of 
the  waters  sets  the  voices  of  the  secret  un- 
derground springs  bubbling  and  whisper- 
ing, rises  from  his  coffin  and  passes  through 
the  vault  door  and  walks  wanly  about  his 
old  mission?  You  may  scoff  and  call  it 
"hallucination."  So  do  I;  but  that  does 
not  do  away  with  the  facts,  that  every 
priest  of  the  mission  for  two  hundred  years 
swears  he  has  seen  the  apparition,  and 
that  a  committee  of  educated,  skeptical 
people  sent  to  investigate  took  the  body 
from  its  hollowed  coffin  and  found  it  in  a 
state  of  perfect  preservation.  The  padre 
has  slept  his  long  sleep  of  two  centuries; 
but  no  Mexican  lives  who  does  not  believe 
that  periodically,  when  the  voice  of  the 
waters  can  be  heard  underground,  he  rises 
restlessly  and  glides  over  his  ancient 
trails  with  some  secret   which    he   cannot 

UUtT. 

Wc  talk  of  the  Sphinx  of  Egypt.  Do 
wc  know  that  there  is  an  older  Sphinx  in 
our  own  Southwestern  Rockies — a  Sphinx 
from  whom  man  can  wrest  never  a  word — 


the  Sphinx  of  the  secret  of  a  vanished  peo- 
ple, sun-worshipers,  serpent  charmers,  rare 
workers  in  pottery  and  jewels?  We  find 
their  swathed  mummies  in  the  cave  cities. 
They  understood  the  art  of  weaving  when 
civilization's  ancestors  were  skipping  about 
Hyrcanian  forests  clothed  in  a  birthday 
suit.  We  can  see  the  ruins  of  temples, 
where  audiences  of  seven  thousand  assem- 
bled; castles  of  four  hundred  rooms,  where 
chiefs  dwelt;  cities  of  four  thousand  cave 
dwellings.  We  can  even  find  com  in  the 
closed  parchment  hand  of  the  mummied 
dead  and  trace  the  line  of  the  irrigation 
ditches  in  the  valleys  below  the  precipice, 
where  the  cave  cities  were  always  located; 
and  on  the  lines  of  these  ditches  modern 
engineering  cannot  improve.  We  can  even 
guess  the  era  of  these  vanished  peoples — 
that  is,  within  five  or  ten  thousand  years. 
Their  implements  tell  you  they  belonged 
to  the  stone  age.  Their  pottery  and  weav- 
ing tell  you  they  were  not  the  gibbon 
tailed  monkey  men  of  evolution.  Geology 
tells  you  they  were  near  contemporaries 
of  the  last  recession  of  glacial  action. 
There,  you  have  it — within  five  to  ten 
thousand  years;  and  that  is  all  archaeology 
and  geology  and  any  other  ology  you  like 
to  try  can  wrest  of  the  secret  of  the  Sphinx 
of  the  Southwest,  the  secret  of  a  vanished 
people,  of  a  vanished  civilization. 

"What  do  we  really  know?"  said  an  in- 
vestigator from  the  School  of  Archaeology 
in  Rome,  who  had  been  looking  over  the 
ruins  of  the  Southwest.  "It  isn't  what  we 
know.  We  have  reached  the  stage  of 
frankly  confessing  that  we  donH  know.  We 
used  to  think  the  East  had  been  the  cradle 
of  the  race.  We're  not  so  sure  now. 
There  are  indications  pointing  to  possi- 
bilities that  the  civilization  of  the  South- 
west may  have  been  earlier  than  any  civ- 
ilization we  know  in  the  East." 

Looks  as  if,  after  all,  America  does  not 
lack  the  picturesque,  the  historic,  the 
antique — doesn't  it?  Was  the  cynical  Pas- 
senger Trafl&c  man  right?  Do  more  Ameri- 
cans see  Europe  than  America  simply 
because  of  a  sordid  little  matter  of  com- 
missions on  rates?  *Terish  the  thought!" 
But  "perish  the  thought"  or  not,  it  is  fairly 
clear — isn't  it? — that  the  reason  given  is 
not  the  true  one.  America  does  not  lack 
atmosphere — color — human  association,  the 
intangible  misty  something  that  connects 
picturesqueness  with  antiquity. 


[In  a  sorieH  of  vivid  articles  upon  the  wonderful  Southwest  of  America.  Miss  Laut  wlU  press  home  her  argament.] 
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IT  was  sunrise  on  the  Colorado  desert. 
As  the  advance  guard  of  dawn  emerged 
from  behind  the  serrated  peaks  to  the 
east  and  paused  on  their  snow- encrusted 
summits  before  charging  down  the  slopes 
into  the  open  desert  to  rout  the  lingering 
shadows  of  the  night,  a  coyote  came  out  of 
his  den  in  the  tumbled  malpais  at  the  foot  of 
the  range,  pointed  his  nose  skyward  and 
voiced  his  matutinal  salute  to  the  Hosts 
of  Light. 

Presently,  far  in  the  distant  waste,  seven 
dark  objects  detached  themselves  from  the 
shadows  and  crawled  toward  the  moun- 
tains. Like  motes  swimming  in  a  beam  of 
light,  they  came  out  of  the  Land  of  Nowhere, 
in  the  dim  shimmering  vistas  over  west, 
where  the  gray  line  of  greasewood  met  the 
blue  of  the  horizon.  Slowly  they  assumed 
definite  shape;  and  the  coyote  ceased  his 
orisons  to  speculate  upon  the  ultimate  pos- 
sibility of  breakfast  and  this  motley  trio  of 
"desert  rats"  with  their  burro  train,  who 
dared  invade  his  desolate  waterless  kingdom. 

For,  with  the  exception  of  the  four  burros, 
the  three  men  who  followed  in  their  wake 
did,  indeed,  offer  the  rare  spectacle  of  variety 
in  this  land  of  superlative  monotony.  One 
of  the  men  wore  a  peaked  Mexican  straw 
hat,  a  dirty  white  cotton  imdershirt,  faded 
blue  denim  overalls  and  a  pair  of  shoes 
much  too  large  for  him;  this  latter  item 
indicating  a  desire  to  get  the  most  for  his 
money,  after  the  invariable  custom  of  a 
primitive  people.  He  carried  a  peeled 
catdaw  gad  in  his  right  hand,  and  with  this 
gad  he  continually  urged  to  a  shuffling  half- 
trot  some  one  of  Ac  four  burros.  This  man 
was  a  Cahuilla  Indian. 

His  two  cr  uiioiia  were  white  men. 
The  you]  ir  was  a  man  under 

thirty  3  '  4  bright  eyes  and 

the  dr  of  one  whose 


strength  seems  to  have  been  acquired  more 
from  athletic  sports  than  by  hard  work. 
He  was  tall,  broad-shouldered,  slim-waisted, 
big-hipped  and  handsome;  he  stepped  along 
through  the  clinging  sand  with  the  lithe 
careless  grace  of  a  mountain  lion.  An  old 
greasy  wide-brimmed  gray  felt  hat,  pinched 
to  a  "Montana  peak,"  was  shoved  back  on 
his  curly  black  head;  his  shirt,  of  light  gray 
wool,  had  the  sleeves  rolled  to  the  elbow, 
revealing  powerful  forearms  tanned  to  the 
complexion  of  those  of  the  Indian.  He 
seemed  to  revel  in  the  airy  freedom  of  a 
pair  of  dirty  old  white  canvas  trousers,  and 
despite  the  presence  of  a  long- barreled  blue 
gun  swinging  at  his  hip  he  would  have  im- 
pressed an  observer  as  the  embodiment 
of  kindly  good  nature  and  careless  indiffer- 
ence to  convention,  provided  his  own  per- 
sonal comfort  was  assured. 

The  other  white  man  was  plainly  an  alien 
in  the  desert.  He  was  slight,  blonde,  pale 
— a  city  man — with  hard  blue  eyes  set  so 
close  together  that  one  understood  instantly 
something  of  the  nature  of  the  man  as  weU 
as  the  urgent  necessity  for  his  thick-lensed, 
gold-rimmed  spectacles.  He  wore  a  new 
Panama  hat,  corded  riding  breeches  and 
leggings.  He  was  clean-shaven  and  sin- 
fidly  neat.  He  wore  no  side-arms  and 
appeared  as  much  out  of  harmony  with  his 
surroimdings  as  might  a  South  American 
patriot  at  a  Peace  Conference. 

"I  say,"  he  began  presently,  "how  much 
further  is  it  to  this  prospect  hole  of  yours, 
if,  indeed,  you  have  a  prospect  as  you 
represented  to  me  a  week  ago?" 

His  tone  was  fretful,  peevish,  complaining. 
One  would  readily  have  diagnosed  the  seat 
of  his  trouljle.  He  had  come  prepared  to 
ride — and  he  had  been  forced  to  walk. 

The  young  man  frowned.  He  seemed 
on  the  point  of  swearing,  but  appearing  to 
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think  better  of  it,  he  replied  banteringly, 
''Parahi.    Par  ahi." 

"What  in  blazes  does  that  mean?" 

"Oh,  I  was  just  talking  the  language  of 
the  country — a  language,  by  the  way,  toward 
which  you  seem  most  indifferently  inclined. 
^Por  ahV  means  *a  considerable  way,'  *a 
right  smart  piece,  I  reckon,*  and  conveys 
about  the  same  relative  amount  of  definite 
information  as  manana.  Never  having 
measured  the  distance  to  my  prospect,  I  have 
tried  for  the  past  two  days  to  give  you  an 
approximate  idea.  But  in  this  country  you 
must  know  that  distance  is  a  deceptive, 
*fmd  X*  sort  of  proposition — so  please 
refrain  from  asking  me  that  same  question 
every  two  miles.  If  the  water  holds  out 
we'll  get  there;  and  when  we  get  there  we'll 
fmd  more  water,  and  then  you  may  shave 
three  times  a  day  if  you  feel  so  inclined. 
I'm  sorry  you  have  a  blister  on  your  off  heel, 
and  I  sympathize  with  you  because  of  your 
prickly-heat.  But  it's  all  in  the  day's  work 
and  you'll  survive.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, I  suggest  that  you  compose  your  rest- 
less New  England  soul  in  patience,  old  man, 
and  enjoy  with  our  uncommunicative 
Cahuilla  friend  and  myself  the  glories  of  a 
sunrise  on  the  Colorado  desert." 

"Damn  the  sunrise"  the  other  retorted. 
He  would  have  damned  his  tormentor  had 
he  dared.     "I  do  not  wish  to  be  insulted." 

"Listen  to  that  coyote"  rej)licd  the  care- 
less one,  ignoring  his  companion's  rising 
anger.  "Listen  to  him  yip-yapping  over 
there  on  the  ridge.  There  sits  a  shining 
example  of  bucolic  joy  and  indifTercnce  to 
local  annoyances.  Consider  the  humble 
coyote,  Boston,  and  learn  wisdom.  Of 
course,  a  coyote  (Ux^sn't  know  a  whole  lot, 
but  he  does  recognize  a  g(xxl  thing  when  he 
sees  it.  His  appreciation  of  a  sunrise  is 
always  exuberant.  ICvcr  since  that  coycHc's 
been  big  enough  to  rustle  his  own  jack- 
rabbils  he*s  howleil  at  a  lovely  full  moon, 
and  if  he*s  ever  missinl  his  sun-up  cheer  it*s 
because  something  he  ate  the  night  In^fore 
didn't  agree  with  him." 

"Sir,''  snapjKxl  the  irascible  one,  "you're 
a  triller.    You're — vou're — ^a — " 

**Say  it"  s<H>thiHl  the  student  of  nature. 

**Oh,  damn  it."  rasjHHl  his  victim.  **talk 
business.  This  is  a  Imsiness  trip,  not  a 
rehears;il  for  a  comic  o|)era.    'I'alk  sense/' 

"Well,  all  right — since  w\x  insist'*  drnwlctl 
the  other,  Brntling  brightly.  "In  (he  tirnt 
piaGe,  after  this  morning  you  will  permit 


your  whiskers  to  grow.     Out  here  water  is 
too  predous  to  waste  it  shaving  every  morn- 
ing.   I  suggested  that  point  last  night,  but 
you  ignored  my  polite  huit.    I  hate  to  appear 
boorish,  but  I  must  remind  you  that  these 
jacks  are  mine,  that  the  four  little  kegs  of 
water  that  they're  carrying  are  mine,  that 
this  mozo — I  beg  your  pardon — ^that  this 
Indian  is  mine,  and  lasdy — ^forgive  me  if  I 
ascend  once  more  into  the  realm  of  romance 
and  improbability — this   coiuitry  is   mine, 
and  I  love  it,  and  I  won't  have  it  profaned 
by  any  growling,  dyspeptic  little  squirt  from 
a  land  where  they  have  pie  for  breakfast 
I  positively  forbid  you  to  touch  that  water 
without  my  permission.     I  forbid   you  to 
cuss  my  mozo  without  my  permission,  and 
I  forbid  you  to  damn  this  country  in  my 
hearing.     Just  at  this  particular  moment, 
Boston,   the  only  things  which    you   have 
and  which  you  can  call  your  own,  and  do 
what  you  please  with,  are  your  soul,  your 
prickly-heat  and  yoiur  blistered  heel.     I'm 
fully  convinced  that  you're  quite  a   little 
man  back  in  Boston  for  the  reason  that  you're 
one  hell  of  a  small  man  out  here,  even  if 
you  do  wear  a  string  of  letters  after  your 
name  like  the  tail  on  a  comet. 

"You  were  swelling  around  in  San  Berdoo, 
talking  big  and  hollering  for  an  investment. 
I  showed  you  samples  of  ore  from  my  desert 
prospect  and  you  got  excited.  You  wanted 
to  examine  my  claim,  you  said,  and  if  you 
liked  it  you  would  engage  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  *your  associates'  and  pay  me  my 
price.  I  offerc^d  to  bring  you  in  here  as  my 
guest,  and  ever  since  you  got  off  the  train 
at  Salton  you've  snarled  and  snapj>ed  and 
beefed  and  imposed  on  my  hospitality,  and 
it's  got  to  stop.  I  donH  need  you;  I  don't 
care  for  you;  I  think  you're  a  renegade  four- 
tl usher,  blufling  on  no  pair,  and  if  I  had 
known  what  a  nasty  little  old  woman  you  are 
I'd  never  have  opened  negotiations  with  you. 
Now,  you  chirk  up,  Boston,  and  smile  and 
try  to  l)e  a  gixxl  sport,  or  I'U  work  you  over 
anil  make  a  man  out  of  you.     Savvy?" 

Thonmghly  squelched,  the  malingerer 
tlushiMl,  mumbled  an  aiM)log}'  and  held  out 
his  hand.  The  Desert  Rat  took  it,  a  little 
sorry  that  he  had  not  been  more  temperate 
in  his  language. 

"All  right,  we'll  bur>'  the  hatchet"  he  ^ 
genennisly,     **Mayl>e  I'm  a  little  too  • 
ing  and  hard  to  get  along  with.    P 
more  on  my  brain  than  this  prospe' 
and  Vm  worried.    When  I  \A  the 
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San  Berdoo  we  were  expecting  an  arrival 
in  camp,  and — well,  we  were  right  down  to 
bed-rock,  and  as  it  was  a  case  of  go  now  or 
never  with  you,  I  had  to  bring  you  in  here 
or  perhaps  lose  the  opportunity  for  a 
fortune.  She  wanted  me  to  go.  She's  a 
mighty  brave  little  woman.  You  don't 
happen  to  be  a  married  man,  do  you?  With 
kids?    rvegot— " 

The  Indian  had  paused  and  was  pointing 
with  his  gad  to  the  south.  Miles  and  miles 
away  a  great  yellow  cloud  was  gathering 
on  the  horizon,  shutting  out  the  sunlight 
and  advancing  with  incredible  speed. 

"Sandstorm"  warned  the  Desert  Rat,  and 
spoke  quickly  to  the  mozo  in  Spanish.  The 
latter  at  once  turned  the  cavalcade  of  burros 
toward  the  hills,  less  than  a  mile  distant; 
shouting  and  beating  the  heavily  laden  little 
beasts  into  a  trot,  the  party  scurried  for  the 
shelter  of  a  rocky  draw  before  the  sand- 
storm should  be  upon  them. 

They  won.  Throughout  that  day  and 
night  they  camped  up  the  draw,  safe  from 
the  sand  blast.  Early  next  morning  the 
wind  had  subsided  and  with  the  exception 
of  some  slight  changes  in  topography  due  to 
the  sandstorm,  the  desert  was  the  same  old 
silent  pulseless  mystery. 

The  party  resumed  its  journey.  While 
the  Easterner  remained  with  the  Indian, 
the  Desert  Rat  circled  out  into  the  open, 
heading  for  a  little  backbone  of  quartz 
which  rose  out  of  the  sand.  He  had  not 
noticed  this  exposed  ledge  during  their 
flight  into  the  draw,  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  sandstorm  had  exposed  it. 

Suddenly  the  mozo  uttered  a  low  "Whoa," 
and  the  burros  halted.  Off  in  the  sage  and 
sand  the  Desert  Rat  was  standing  with  up- 
raised arm,  as  a  signal  for  them  to  halt  and 
wait  for  him.  For  nearly  half  an  hour 
he  circled  around,  stepping  off  distances 
and  building  monuments.  Presently,  ap- 
parently having  completed  his  investi- 
gations, he  beckoned  the  rest  of  his  party 
to  approach. 

"What's  up?"  demanded  the  Boston  man 
the  moment  he  and  the  Indian  arrived. 

"I've  just  foimd  Jake  Revenner's  lost 
claim.  It's  one  of  these  marvelously  rich 
ledges  that  have  Ijeen  discovered  and  lo- 
cated and  lost  and  found  and  lost  again, 
and  cost  scores  of  human  lives.  The  sand- 
«  them  and   cover  them  up 

a  storm — ^as  now — the  con- 
^4  so  changed  that  a  man, 


having  staked  his  claim  and  gone  out  for 
grub,  can't  find  the  claim  when  he  comes 
back.  It  was  that  way  with  the  Nigger  Ben 
placer.  It's  been  found  and  lost  half  a 
dozen  times.  There  was  a  claim  discovered 
out  here  by  a  man  named  Jake  Revenner, 
but  he  lost  it  and  blew  out  his  brains  in  sheer 
disgust.  I  have  just  stumbled  across  one  of 
his  monuments  with  his  old  location  notices 
buried  in  a  can.  The  late  sandstorm  \m- 
covered  the  ledge,  and  it  looks  *fat'  enough 
for  yours  truly.     Mira?** 

He  tossed  a  sample  to  the  Indian,  and 
another  of  about  the  same  size  to  the  white 
man.  The  latter  lifted  it,  examined  it 
closely  and  sat  down.    He  was  quite  excited. 

"By  thunder!"  he  managed  to  say.  "We're 
in  luck." 

A  slight  smile  flickered  across  the  face  of 
the  Desert  Rat,  but  his  voice  was  as  calm 
and  grave  as  usual. 

"Yes,  it's  rich — very  rich.  There's  a 
comfortable  fortune  l)dng  exposed  on  the 
surface.  By  the  way,  I  think  I  shall  pay 
you  a  liberal  fee  for  your  lost  time  and 
abandon  that  prospect  I  was  taking  you  in 
to  see.  Compared  with  this,  it's  not  worth 
considering." 

"I  should  say  you  should  abandon  it"  the 
other  exulted.  "You'd  have  a  fine  time 
trying  to  get  me  away  from  this  ledge  now. 
Why,  there's  millions  in  it,  and  I  suggest  we 
stake  it  out  at  once.    Let's  get  busy." 

He  jumped  up  eagerly — ^from  force  of 
habit  dusting  the  seat  of  his  riding  breeches 
— and  turned  peremptorily  to  the  mozo. 

"Get  those  packs  off,  Joe,  or  Jim  or  what- 
ever your  name  is,  and  be  quick — " 

"You  forget,  old  man"  interjected  the 
Desert  Rat  gently.  "He  doesn't  speak 
English,  and  if  he  did  he  wouldn't  obey  you. 
You  see,"  he  added  naively,  "I've  told 
him  not  to." 

"Oh,  well,  I  didn't  mean  anything. 
Don't  be  so  touchy.  Let's  get  busy,  for 
heaven's  sake,  and  stake  this  claim." 

The  Desert  Rat  stretched  himself  with 
feline  grace.  "I'm  sorry"  he  replied  with 
his  tantalizing  good-natured  smile,  "to  be 
forced  to  object  to  your  use  of  the  plural 
pronoun  in  conjunction  with  that  certain 
tract,  piece  and  parcel  of  land  known  and 
described  as  the  Baby  Mine  claim.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  I  have  already  staked 
it.  You  see,  I  was  thinking  of  the  little  one 
that  will  be  waiting  for  me  in  San  Berdoo 
when  I  get  back.     See  the  point?     My 
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baby — Baby  Mine — ^rather  a  neat  play  on 
words,  don't  you  think?" 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I'm  not  in  on 
this  find?"  demanded  the  man  from  Boston. 

"Your  penetration  is  remarkable.    I  do." 

"But  such  a  course  is  outrageous.  It's 
opposed — " 

"Please  do  not  argue  with  me.  I  foimd  it. 
Naturally  I  claim  it.  I  could  quote  you 
verbatim  the  section  of  the  mining  law  under 
which  I  am  entitled  to  maintain  this  high- 
handed— er — outrage;  but  why  indulge  in 
such  a  dry  subject?  I  found  this  claim,  and 
since  I  don't  feel  generously  disposed  this 
morning,  I'm  going  to  keep  it." 

"But  I'm  in  the  party  with  you.  It  seems 
to  me  that  common  justice — " 

"For  goodness'  sake,  Boston,  don't  throw 
up  to  me  the  sins  of  my  past.  Of  course 
you're  in  my  party.  That's  my  misfortune, 
not  my  fault.  I  observed  this  little  backbone 
of  quartz  and  asked  you  to  walk  over  here 
with  me  for  a  look  at  it.  You  wouldn't 
come.  You  said  your  foot  hurt  you.  So  I 
came  alone.  If  you  had  been  with  me  at 
the  time,  now,  of  course  that  would  have 
been  different.     But — " 

"But  I — well,  in  a  measure — ^why,  we're 
out  here  together,  sort  of  partners  as  it  were, 
and—" 

"The  Lord  forgive  you,  Boston.  My 
partner!  You  never  were  and  never  could 
be.  I'm  particular  in  the  matter  of  partners. 
All  Desert  Rats  in  good  standing  are.  You're 
the  last  man  on  earth  I'd  have  for  my 
partner.  A  partner  shares  the  expenses  of 
a  trip  and  bears  the  hardships  without  letting 
out  a  roar  every  half  mile.  A  partner 
sticks y  Boston.  He  shares  his  grub  and  his 
money  and  his  last  drop  of  water,  and  when 
that's  gone  he'll  die  with  you  like  a  gentle- 
man. That's  what  a  partner  does,  but  you 
wouldn't  do  it." 

"Well»  I'm  entitled  to  a  half  interest  and 
I'll  see  that  I  get  it,"  shrilled  the  other 
furiously.    "I'll  sue  you — " 

"How  about  the  Indian?" 

"Why,  he— he's— " 

"Only  an  Indian,  eh?  Well,  you're  en- 
titled to  your  point  of  view.  Only  that  mozo 
and  I  have  slept  under  the  same  blanket  so 
often—" 

**You  can't  stop  me  from  staking  this 
claim,  loo"  shouted  the  Boston  man,  and 
sh(K)k  his  skinny  little  fist  under  the  Desert 
Rat's  nose.  The  latter  slapped  him  across 
*he  wrist. 
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"Pesky  fly"  he  said. 

"You  can't  stop  me,  I  tell  youJ 

"lean.    But  I  won't.    I'm  not  a  bully." 

"You  think  you  can  beat  me  out  of  my 
rights,  do  you?  I'll  show  you.  I'll  beat  you 
out  of  your  half  before  I'm  through  with 
you." 

"On  whose  water?" 

The  bantering  smile  broadened  to  a  grin 
— the  graceless  young  desert  wanderer  threw 
back  his  head  and  laughed. 

"You're  such  a  card,  Boston"  he  chortled. 
"Such  exquisite  nodons  of  sodal  usage  I 
have  never  obser\'ed  outside  the  peerage. 
Really,  you  shouldn't  be  allowed  to  go 
visiting.  You're  unmannerly  enough  to  ask 
for  a  third  helping  to  cake." 

"I  insist  that  I  am  entitled  to  a  half  in- 
terest in  this  claim.  As  you  decline  to 
recognize  my  rights,  I  must  take  the  matter 
in  my  own  hands.  I,  too,  shall  stake  the 
claim  and  endeavor  to  get  my  location  notice 
filed  in  the  land  office  before  yours.  If  you 
haven't  any  sense  of  justice  and  decency, 
I  have." 

"Oh,  all  right,  fire  away.  I'll  take  you 
back  to  civilization  and  see  that  you  don't 
starve  or  die  of  thirst  on  the  way.  I'm  not 
entirely  heartless,  Boston.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  while  you're  staking  the 
claim,  it  occurs  to  me  that  I  can  gather  to- 
gether a  very  snug  fortune  in  the  next  day  or 
two.  There  appears  to  be  more  gold  than 
quartz  in  this  rock — some  indeed,  is  the  pure 
quill.  All  hands,  including  the  jacks,  will 
go  on  a  short  ration  of  water  from  now  on. 
Of  course  we're  taking  chances  with  our 
lives,  but  what's  life  if  a  fellow  can't  take  a 
chance  for  a  fortune  like  this?  I'd  sooner 
die  and  be  done  with  it  than  live  my  life 
without  a  thrill.  That's  why  I've  degener- 
ated from  a  perfectly  matriculated  mining 
engineer  into  a  wandering  desert  rat.  Would 
you  believe  it,  Boston,  I  lived  in  your  town 
once.  Graduated  from  the  Tech.  Why,  I 
once  made  love  to  a  Boston  girl  in  a  conserv- 
atory. I  remember  her  very  well.  She 
spilled  pink  lemonade  over  my  dress  shirt. 
I  took  a  long  chance  that  time;  but  out  here, 
even  if  the  chances  are  longer,  when  you 
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He  kissed  his  grimy  paw  airily  and  flung 
it  into  space. 

"  'The  Ix)rd  is  my  shepherd,'  he  quoted, 
*I  shall  not  want.'  This  morning  He  left 
the  door  opened  and  I  wandered  into  His 
Treasure  House,  so  I  guess  I'll  get  busy  and 
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grab  what  I  can  before  the  Night  Watchman 
comes  around.  Ever  see  the  Night  Watch- 
man, Boston?  I  have.  He's  a  grave  old 
party  with  a  long  beard,  and  he  carries  a 
sc3rthe.  You  see  him  when  you're  thirsty, 
and — well,  in  the  pursuit  of  my  inborn 
hobby  for  taking  chances,  I'll  introduce  you 
to  him  this  trip.  Permit  me  to  remind  you 
once  more  of  the  consequences  if  you  help 
yourself  to  the  water  without  consulting  me. 
It'll  militate  against  your  chances  of  getting 
to  the  land  office  first." 

The  Desert  Rat  helped  the  mozo  unpack 
the  burros,  while  the  man  from  Boston  tore 
some  pages  from  his  note- book  and  pro- 
ceeded to  write  out  his  location  notices  and 
cache  them  in  monuments  which  he  built 
beside  those  of  his  predecessors.  He  even 
copied  the  exact  wording  on  the  Desert  Rat's 
notices.  He  forgot  his  blistered  heel  and 
worked  with  prodigious  energy  and  interest, 
receiving  with  dogged  silent  disdain  the 
humorous  sallies  of  the  Desert  Rat,  to  whom 
the  other's  sudden  industry  was  a  source  of 
infinite  amusement.  The  Desert  Rat  and 
the  Indian  were  busy  with  pans  and  pros- 
pector's picks  gouging  out  **stringers"  and 
crevices  and  picking  up  scattered  pieces  of 
"jewelry"  rock.  When  all  the  "color"  in 
sight  had  been  cleaned  up,  the  Desert  Rat 
produced  a  drill  and  a  stick  of  dynamite 
from  the  pack,  put  in  a  "shot"  and  im- 
covered  a  pocket  of  such  richness  that  even 
the  stolid  Cahuilla  could  not  forbear  indul- 
gence in  one  of  his  infrequent  Spanish 
expletives.  It  was  a  deposit  of  rotten 
honeycombed  rock  that  was  nine-tenths  pure 
gold — what  is  known  in  the  parlance  of  the 
prospector  as  a  "kidney." 

The  disgruntled  claimant  to  a  half  in- 
terest in  the  Baby  Mine  reached  into  the 
hole  and  seized  a  nugget  worth  fully  a 
thousand  dollars.  The  Desert  Rat  tapped 
him  smartly  across  the  knuckles  with  the 
handle  of  his  prospector's  pick  and  made 
him  drop  it. 

"If  you  please,  Boston"  he  said  gently. 
"You're  welcome  to  share  my  grub,  and  I'll 
whack  up  even  with  you  on  the  water,  and 
I'll  cook  for  you  and  wait  on  you,  but  I'U  be 
doggoned  if  it  isn't  up  to  you  to  fiiiiiiah  your 
own  dynamite.    There  was  ten  tbomilld  in 
loose  stuff  lying  on  the  sur&Cii.  «m1  vou 
might  have  been  pardoni 
self  to  as  much  of  it  as  1 
sonally,  but  you  elected 
and  now  all  that  easy  pi* 


Indian  and  me.  He's  a  good  Indian  and  I'm 
going  to  let  him  have  some  of  it.  He  won't 
take  much  because  he's  fond  of  me.  I  saved 
him  from  being  lynched  for  killing  a  white 
man  who  deserved  it.  But  for  years  he's 
just  hungered  for  a  top- buggy,  with  side 
bars  and  piano  box  and  the  whole  blamed 
rig  painted  bright  red,  so  he  can  take  his 
squaw  out  in  style;  and  I'm  going  to  see  that 
he  gets  it.  However,  that's  neither  here  nor 
there.  You  keep  your  fingers  out  of  the 
sugar  bowl,  old  sport.  It's  a  lovely  sight  and 
hard  to  resist,  I  know,  but  do  be  careful." 

All  that  day  the  Desert  Rat  and  his  Indian 
retainer  worked  through  the  stringers  and 
pockets  of  the  Baby  Mine,  while  the  man 
from  Boston  sat  looking  at  them,  or,  when 
the  spirit  moved  him,  casting  about  in  the 
adjacent  sand  for  stray  "specimens"  of 
which  he  managed  to  secure  quite  a  number. 
The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  light 
enough  to  see,  the  work  was  commenced 
again,  and  by  noon  the  last  piece  of  rotten 
honeycombed  rock  with  its  streaks  and  wens 
of  dull  virgin  gold  had  been  cleaned  up. 
The  Desert  Rat  used  the  last  of  his  dynamite 
in  a  vain  endeavor  to  unearth  another 
"kidney,"  and  finally  decided  to  call  it 
quits. 

"They  took  eighty-two  thousand  dollars 
out  of  one  little  carload  of  ore  in  the  Delhi 
mine  in  Nevada  county"  he  announced, 
"but  the  Baby  Mine  makes  that  record  look 
amateurish.  It's  the  richest  strike  I  have 
ever  heard  of,  with  the  exception,  possibly, 
of  the  big  strike  at  Antelope  Peak.  They 
took  out  nearly  three  hundred  thousand 
there  in  less  than  three  days,  just  scratching 
it  out  of  stringers  and  crevices  with  their 
jack-knives.  Boston,  my  dear  man,  I  have 
more  than  three  hundred  pounds  of  gold 
with,  as  I  said  before,  some  quartz,  but  not 
enough  to  bother.  At  twelve  ounces  to  the 
pound,  twenty  dollars  to  the  ounce,  I'm 
going  back  to  San  Bernardino  and  buy  a 
bath,  a  new  suit  of  store  clothes  and  a  fifty- 
dollar  baby  carriage  for  my  expected  heir. 
With  my  dear  little  wife  and  the  baby  and 
all  this  oro,  I'll  manage  to  be  quite  happy. 

"However,  just  to  show  you  that  there 
isn't  a  mean  bone  in  my  body,  I'm  going  to 
withdraw  my  claim  to  the  Baby  Mine.  My 
mozo  and  I  are  a))out  to  load  this  magnifi- 
cent bunch  of  untainted  wealth  into  the 
kyacks,  and  hit  for  civilization,  and  while 
we're  getting  ready  to  break  camp  you  nm 
out  and  destroy  my  location  notices.    I  leave 
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the  whole  works  to  you.  I  do  this  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons — the  tet  being  that  you  will 
thus  be  induced  to  return  to  this  section  of 
California.  Not  knowing  the  country,  you 
will  doubtless  perish,  and  thus  from  the 
pladd  bosom  of  society  a  thorn  will  be  re- 
moved. Secondly,  if  you  should  survive 
long  enough  to  get  in,  you  could  never  find 
your  way  out  without  me  for  a  guide — and 
it  wouldn't  be  safe  to  hire  this  Indian.  He 
dislikes  you.  The  third  reason  is  that  I  be- 
lieve this  is  just  a  phenomenally  rich  pocket 
and  that  I  have  about  cleaned  it  out.  The 
fourth  reason  is  that  another  sandstorm  will 
probably  cover  the  Baby  Mine  before  long, 
and  the  fifth  reason  is:  ^What's  the  use  going 
desert- ratting  until  your  money's  all  gone?'" 

"Well,  ril  see  that  I  get  my  share  of  that 
plunder"  snapped  the  unhappy  tenderfoot. 
"Of  course,  right  now,  it  may  seem  perfectly 
proper  from  your  point  of  view  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  certain  adventitious  circum- 
stances, but — " 

"Yes,  the  humble  little  jackass  is  really  an 
adventitious  circumstance.  By  jingo,  that 
hadn't  occurred  to  me  at  all.  I  guess  you're 
right,  Boston.  I'll  have  to  give  you  half  the 
plunder.  Now  that  we've  settled  that  point, 
let's  divide  the  adventitious  circumstances. 
I  have  four  of  them  and  I'll  sell  you  two  for 
your  half  of  the  gold.  No?  Price  too  high? 
All  right!  I'll  agree  to  freight  your  share  in 
for  you,  only  I'm  afraid  transportation  rates 
are  so  high  in  the  desert  that  the  freight  will 
about  eat  up  all  the  profit.  I'm  afraid  that 
the  best  I  can  do  for  you  is  to  give  you  your 
half  and  let  you  carry  it  yourself.  If  you 
want  to  tote  it  out  on  your  back,  Boston, 
help  yourself.    No?    Well,  well!" 

"We'll  not  discuss  the  matter  further,  if 
you  please.  At  another  time  and  place,  per- 
haps—" 

"Perhaps?  Perhaps?  Well,  I'm  strip- 
ping down  our  food  supply  to  the  bare 
necessities  in  order  to  make  room  for  this 
gold,  and  the  water  is  pretty  low.  If  we 
don't  strike  water  at  Chuckwalla  Tanks 
there'll  be  real  eloquence  to  that  word  *per- 
haps'.  However,  that  discussion  can  wait. 
Everything  appears  to  be  propitious  for  an 
immediate  start,  so  let's  defer  the  argument 
and  vamose.  Giddap,  you  hairy  little 
desert  birds.    Crack  along  out  o'  this." 

But  following  the  dictates  of  his  nature, 
when  Fortune  smiled  and  bade  him  "take  a 
chance,"  the  Desert  Rat  had  already  delated 
too  long  his  departure  from  the  Baby  wne. 


The  Bii^y  of  water  slill  left  in  die  k^  wu 
ao  meager  that  with  way  other  man  the  ata- 
atkm  woukL  have  giveii  jciae  to  giave  conceit 
As  it  was,  however,  all  diat  troubled  the 
Desert  Rat  was  wliat  he  was  going  to  do  with 
the  man  from  Boetoii  when  that  inconsistent 
and  avaridooa  individual  should  '^peter 
out."  More  than  once,  in  his  pursuit  erf  the 
rainbow,  the  Desert  Rat  had  known  what  it 
was  to  travd  until  he  €x>ukin't  travel  another 
yard;  then  to  jump  up  and  travel  ten  miles 
more — ^to  waterl  He  did  not  know  the 
extent  of  his  own  strength,  but  whatever 
might  be  its  limitations  ne  knew  that  the 
Cahuilla  was  good  for  an  equal  demon- 
stration of  endurance.  But  the  man  from 
Boston !  He  was  quickly  read.  The  Desert 
Rat  gave  him  until  midnight  that  night,  but 
he  wilted  at  ten  o'clock.  • 

''A  sore  heel,  a  mean  soul  and  no  spunk 
have  killed  more  men  than   whisky"  the 
Desert  Rat  commented  whimsicaUyy  as  he 
pulled  the  weak  brother  out  of  a  cluster  of 
catclaw.    "Boston,  you're  an  awful  nuisance 
— you  are,  for  a  fact.     You've  had  water 
three  times  to  our  once,  and  yet  3^u  go  to 
work  and  peter  out  with  Chuckwalla  Tanks 
only  five  miles  away.    Why,  I've  often  cov- 
ered that  distance  on  my  hands  and  knees. 
Come,  now,  buck  up.    Hang  on  to  the  rear 
cross  of  one  of  the  pack  saddles  and  let  the 
jack  snake  you  along." 

"I  can't. "  I'm  exhausted.  101  die  if  I 
don't  have  a  drink." 

"No,  you'll  not  die.  No  such  luck.  And 
there  isn ' t  any  more  water.  However,  you've 
been  spoiled  in  the  raising,  so  I  suppose  well 
have  to  defer  to  you — particularly  since  it's 
my  fault  that  we're  short  of  water.  What 
can't  be  cured  must  be  endured,  and  I  can't 
let  you  die." 

He  spoke  to  the  Indian,  who  took  two 
canteens  and  departed  into  the  night. 

"He's  going  to  hike  on  ahead  to  Chuck- 
walla Tanks  and  bring  back  some  water  for 
you,  Boston"  the  Desert  Rat  ezplamed. 
"He'll  return  about  daylight,  and  we'll  Wait 
here  until  he  arrives.  It's  dangerous,  hut 
the  jacks  aren't  in  a  bad  way  yet.  They 
make  it  to  the  Tanks,  even  after  sunrise." 

"Thanks"  murmured  the  sufferer. 

The  Desert  Rat  grinned.    "You're 
on"  he  commented. 

"Where  is  Chuckwalla  Tanks?'? 
tenderfoot  sat  up  and  stared  after 
of  the  departing  Indian,  itiU  vi 
dimmoonli^t. 
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"In  a  little  gorge  between  those  low  hills. 
You  can  just  make  out  their  outlines." 

"Yes,  I  see  them.  And  after  that  the 
closest  water  is  where?" 

"The  Colorado  river — forty  miles  due 
south.  But  we're  headed  northwest  and 
must  depend  on  tanksand  desert  water-holes. 
It's  hard  to  tell  how  close  one  is  to  water  on 
that  course.  But  it  doesn't  matter.  We'll 
refill  the  kegs  at  Chuckwalla  Tanks. 
There's  most  always  water  there.'* 

"And  you  say  the  Colorado  river  is  forty 
miles  due  south." 

"Well,  between  forty  and  fifty." 

"Much  obliged  for  the  information,  I'm 
sure." 

He  straightened  suddenly  and  drew  back 
his  arm.  The  Desert  Rat  saw  that  he  was 
about  to  hurl  a  large  smooth  stone,  and 
simultaneously  he  dodged  and  reached  for 
his  gun.  But  he  was  a  fifth  of  a  second  too 
slow.  The  stone  struck  him  on  the  side  of 
the  head,  rather  high  up,  and  he  collapsed 
into  a  bloody  heap. 

On  the  instant  the  footsore  man  from 
Boston  developed  an  alacrity  and  definite- 
ness  of  purpose  that  would  have  surprised 
the  Desert  Rat,  had  he  been  in  condition  to 
observe  it.  He  seized  the  gad  which  the 
mozo  had  dropped,  climbed  upon  the  light- 
est laden  burro  and,  driving  the  others  before 
him,  set  off  for  Chuckwalla  Tanks.  The 
Indian  had  disappeared  by  this  time,  and 
there  was  little  danger  of  overtaking  him;  so 
with  the  two  low  hills  as  his  objective  point, 
the  Easterner  circled  a  mile  out  of  the  direct 
course  which  he  knew  the  Indian  would  take, 
and  when  the  dawn  commenced  to  show  in 
the  cast  he  herded  the  pack-animals  down 
into  a  swale  between  two  sand-dunes.  With 
remarkable  cunning  he  decided  to  scout  the 
territory  before  proceeding  further;  hence, 
as  soon  as  there  was  light  enough  to  permit 
of  a  good  view,  he  climbed  to  the  crest  of  a 
high  dune  and  looked  out  over  the  desert. 
As  far  as  he  could  see  no  living  thing  moved ; 
so  he  drove  the  pack  train  out  of  the  swale 
and  headed  for  the  gorge  between  the  hills. 
The  thirsty  burros  broke  into  a  run,  hee- 
hawing  with  joy  as  they  sniffed  the  water, 
and  within  a  few  minutes  man  and  beasts 
were  drinking  in  common  at  Chuckwalla 
Tanks. 

The  man  permitted  them  to  drink  their 
fill,  after  which  they  fdl  to  tnmdnm  an  the 
short    grass   which    grew  "mw. 

While  he  realized  the  neo  tf 


he  was  to  succeed  in  levanting  with  the  gold, 
the  tenderfoot  had  been  too  long  a  slave  to 
his  creature  comforts  to  face  another  day 
without  breakfast.  He  abstracted  some 
grub  from  one  of  the  packs  and  stayed  the 
pangs  of  hunger.  Then  he  bathed  his  blis- 
tered feet,  filled  the  water  kegs,  rounded  up 
his  pack  train  and  departed  up  the  draw. 
After  traveling  a  mile  the  draw  broadened 
out  into  the  desert,  and  the  man  from  Boston 
turned  south  and  headed  for  the  Rio  Colo- 
rado. He  was  walking  now  and  appeared  to 
have  forgotten  about  his  blistered  heel, 
for  at  times  he  broke  into  a  run,  beating  the 
burros,  screaming  curses  at  them  with  all 
the  venom  of  his  wolfish  soul,  for  he  was 
pursued  now  by  the  fragments  of  his  con- 
science. His  attack  upon  the  Desert  Rat 
had  been  the  outgrowth  of  a  sudden  mur- 
derous impulse,  actuated  fully  as  much  by 
his  hatred  and  fear  of  the  man  as  by  his 
desire  to  possess  the  gold.  One  moment  he 
would  shudder  at  the  thought  that  he  had 
committed  murder;  the  next  he  was  appalled 
at  the  thought  that  after  all  he  had  only 
stunned  the  man — that  even  now  the  Desert 
Rat  and  his  Indian  retainer  were  tracking 
him  through  the  waste,  bent  on  wreaking 
summary  vengeance. 

He  need  not  have  worried  so  prematurely. 
A  low  range  of  black  malpais  buttes 
stretched  between  him  and  the  man  he  had 
despoiled,  and  as  yet  the  direction  of  his 
flight  could  not  be  observed.  He  drifted 
rapidly  south  and  presently  disappeared 
into  one  of  those  long  swales  which  slope 
gradually  to  the  river. 

Here,  weaving  his  way  among  the  iron- 
wood  that  grow  thickly  in  this  section  of  the 
desert,  for  the  first  time  since  the  commission 
of  his  crime  he  felt  safe. 

It  was  still  dark  when  the  Desert  Rat  re- 
gained consciousness.  He  lay  for  quite  a 
while  thereafter,  turning  things  over  in  his 
befuddled  brain,  striving  to  gather  together 
the  tangled  thread  of  the  events  of  the  night. 
Eventually  he  succeeded  in  driving  his  facul- 
ties into  line.  He  rolled  over,  got  to  his 
hands  and  knees  and  paused  a  minute  to  get 
a  fresh  grip  on  himself.  His  aching  head 
hung  low,  like  that  of  a  dying  horse;  in  the 
silence  of  the  night  he  could  hear  the  drip, 
drip  of  his  blood  into  the  sand. 

Presently  he  began  to  move.  Round  and 
round  in  the  sage  he  crawled,  like  some 
weary  woimded  animal,  breaking  off  the 
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rotten  dead  limbs  which  lie  close  to  the  bue< 
the  shrub.  Three  i»le9  of  sage  he  gatheral 
pladng  the  piles  in  a  row  twenty  feet  apan 
Then  he  set  fire  to  them  and  watched  tha 
burst  into  flame. 

It  was  the  desert  call  for  help:  three  fiit 
in  a  row  by  night,  three  columns  of  smdc 
against  the  horizon  by  day — and  the  Ca 
huiUa  Indian,  coming  down  the  draw  froi 
Chuckwalla  Tanks  five  miles  away,  sai 
Saming  against  the  dawn  this  appeal  of  th 
white  man  he  loved,  for  whom  he  lived  am 
labored.  Straight  across  the  desert  he  ran 
with  the  long  tireless  stride  that  was  th 
heritage  of  his  people.  His  large  heav 
shoes  retarded  him;  he  removed  theffl 
tucked  them  under  his  arm  and  with  a  loft 
disdain  of  tarantulas  and  side-winders  flei 
barefooted.  Three-quarters  of  an  hou 
from  the  time  he  had  first  seen  the  signal 
fires,  the  mozo  was  kneeling  beside  th 
stricken  Besert  Rat,  who  lay  unconsdou 
close  to  one  of  the  fires.  The  water  from  th 
mozo's  canteen  revived  him,  however,  am 
presently  he  sat  up,  while  the  Cabuilli 
washed  the  gash  in  his  head  and  bound  it  u] 
with   his   master's    bandana    handkerchiei 

As  the  Indian  worked,  the  white  man  re 
lated  what  had  occurred  and  how.  He  re 
called  his  conversation  with  his  assailant 
and  shrewdly  surmised  that  he  would  hea< 
for  the  Colorado  river,  after  having  first  se 
cured  a  supply  of  water  at  Chuckwalli 
Tanks.  The  Desert  Rat's  plan  of  actioi 
was  quickly  outhned. 

"You  will  help  me  to  get  to  the  Tanks 
where  I'll  have  water  aiid  a  chance  to  res 
for  a  day  or  two  until  I'm  able  to  travel 
then  I'll  head  for  the  Rio  Colorado  and  wai 
for  you  in  Ehrcnburg.  I'll  keep  one  can 
teen,  and  you  can  take  the  other;  I  hav 
matches  and  ray  six-shooter,  and  I  can  liv 
on  quail  and  chuckwallas  until  I  get  to  the 
river.  You  have  your  knife.  Track  that 
man,  if  you  have  to  follow  him  into  hell,  and 
when  you  find  him — no,  don't  kill  him;  he 
isn't  worth  it,  and  besides,  that's  my  work. 
It's  your  job  to  run  him  down.  Bring  him 
to  me  in  Ehrenburg." 

It  was  past  noon  when  they  arrived  at  the 
Tanks,  Eind  the  Indian  was  carrying  the 
Desert  Rat  on  his  back.  While  the  man  was 
c|uite  conscious,  he  was  still  too  weak  from 
the  efTect  of  the  blow  and  loss  of  blood  to 
travel  in  the  heat. 

At  the  Tanks  the  Indian  i»cked  up  the 
trail  of  four  burros  and  a  man.    He  lefiUed 


He  glanced  around  him  for  th' 
beside  which  he  had  lain  down 
await  the  mozo  and  the  bum 
sides  the  vast  imdulating  sea  < 
sage  stretched  to  the  horizon,  a 
Desert  Rat  understood.    He  hi 
lirious.    With  the  fever  from  his 
the  thought  of  the  fortune  of  w 
been  despoiled,  uppermost  even 
conscious  brain,   he  had  left 
Tanks  and  started  in  pursuit.    Ho 
in  what  direction  he  had  wandenr' 
not.   He  only  knew  that  he  waa ' 
was  weak  and  thirsty,  that  1 
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fever  had  gone  out  of  his  head,  and  that  the 
Night  Watchman  walked  beside  him  in  the 
silent  waste. 

It  came  into  his  brain  to  light  three  fires — 
to  flash  the  S.  O.  S.  call  of  the  desert  in 
letters  of  smoke  against  the  sky — and  he 
fumbled  in  his  pockets  for  matches.  There 
were  none;  and  with  a  sigh  that  was  almost 
a  sob  the  dauntless  Argonaut  turned  his 
faltering  footsteps  to  the  south  and  lurched 
away  toward  the  Rio  Colorado. 

Throughout  the  long  cruel  day  he  stag- 
gered on.  Night  found  him  dose  to  the 
mouth  of  a  long  black  canyon  between  two 
ranges  of  black  hills,  whose  crests  marked 
them  as  a  line  of  ancient  extinct  volcanoes. 

"ril  camp  here  tonight,"  he  decided,  "and 
early  tomorrow  morning  Fll  go  up  that 
canyon  and  hunt  for  water.  I  might  find  a 
*tank\" 

He  lay  down  in  the  sand,  pillowed  his 
sore  head  on  his  arm,  and,  God  being 
merciful  and  the  Desert  Rat's  luck  still 
holding,  he  slept. 

At  daylight  he  was  on  his  way,  stiff  and 
cramped  with  the  chill  of  the  desert  night. 
Slowly  he  approached  the  mouth  of  the 
canyon,  crossing  a  bare  burnt  space  that 
looked  like  an  old  "wash." 

Suddenly  he  paused,  staring.  There, 
before  him  in  the  old  wash,  was  the  fresh 
trail  of  two  burros  and  a  man.  The  trail 
of  the  man  was  not  well  defined ;  rather  scuffed 
in  fact,  as  if  he  had  been  half  dragged  along. 

"Hanging  to  the  pack-saddle  and  letting 
the  jack  drag  him"  muttered  the  lost  Desert 
Rat.  "Fll  bet  it's  little  Boston,  after  all, 
and  Fm  not  yet  too  late  to  squi^re  accounts 
with  that  hombre" 

In  the  prospect  of  twining  his  two  hands 
around  the  rascaPs  throat  there  was  a  cer- 
tain primitive  pleasure  that  added  impetus 
to  the  passage  of  the  Desert  Rat  up  the  lonely 
canyon.  The  thought  lent  new  strength  to 
the  man.  Dying  though  he  knew  himself  to 
be,  yet  would  he  square  accounts  with  the 
man  who  had  murdered  him.    He  would — 

He  paused.  He  had  found  the  man  with 
the  two  burros.  There  could  be  no  mistake 
about  that,  for  the  canyon  ended  in  a  sheer 
cliff  that  towered  two  himdred  feet  above 
him,  and  in  this  horrible  cut  de  sac  lay  the 
bleached  bones  of  two  burros  and  a  man. 

Here  was  a  conundrum.  The  Desert  Rat 
had  followed  a  fresh  trail  and  found  stale 
bones.  Despite  his  youth,  the  desert  had 
put  something  of  its  own  grim  haimting 


mystery  into  this  man  who  loved  it;  to  him 
had  it  been  given  to  understand  much  that 
to  the  layman  savored  of  the  occult ;  at  birth, 
God  had  been  very  good  to  him,  in  that  He 
had  ordained  that  during  all  his  life  the 
Desert  Rat  should  be  engaged  in  learning 
how  to  die,  and  meet  the  issue  unafraid. 
For  the  Desert  Rat  was  a  philosopher,  and 
even  at  this  ghastly  spectacle  his  sense  of 
humor  did  not  desert  him.  He  sat  down  on 
the  skull  of  one  of  the  burros  and  laughed — 
a  dry  cackling  gobble. 

"What  a  great  wonderful  genius  of  a 
desert  it  is!"  he  mumbled.  "It's  worth  dy- 
ing in  after  all — a  fitting  mausoleum  for  a 
Desert  Rat.  Here  I  come  staggering  in, 
with  murder  in  my  heart,  stultifying  my 
manhood  with  the  excuse  that  it  would  be 
justice  in  the  abstract,  and  the  Lord  shows 
me  an  example  of  the  vanity  and  littleness  of 
life.  All  right,  Boston,  old  man.  You  win, 
I  guess,  but  Fve  got  an  ace  coppered,  and 
even  if  you  do  get  through,  some  day  you'll 
pay  the  price." 

He  sat  there  on  the  bleached  skull,  his 
head  in  his  hands,  trembling,  pondering, 
yet  unafraid  in  the  face  of  the  knowledge 
that  here  his  wanderings  must  end.  He  was 
right.  It  was  a  spot  eminently  befitting  the 
finish  of  such  a  man.  It  was  at  least  ex- 
clusive, for  the  vulgar  and  the  common 
would  never  perish  here.  In  all  the  cen- 
turies since  its  formation  no  human  feet, 
save  his  own  and  those  of  the  man  whose 
skeleton  lay  before  him,  had  ever  awakened 
the  echoes  in  its  silent  halls.  Pioneers, 
dreamers  both,  men  of  the  Great  Outdoors, 

each  had  heard  the  call  of  the  silent  places 

each  had  essayed  to  fight  his  way  into  the 
treasure  vaults  of  the  desert;  and  as  they 
had  begun,  so  had  they  finished — ^in  the  arms 
of  Nature,  who  had  claimed  the  utmost  of 
their  love. 

The  Desert  Rat  was  a  true  son  of  the 
desert.  To  him  the  scowl  of  the  sun-baked 
land  at  midday  had  always  turned  to  a  smile  ' 
of  promise  at  dawn;  to  him  the  darkest  night 
was  but  the  forerunner  of  another  day  of 
glorious  battle,  when  he  could  rise  out  of  the 
sage,  stretch  his  young  legs  and  watch  the 
sun  rise  over  his  empire.  He  knew  the 
desert — he  saw  the  issue  now,  but  still  he 
did  not  falter. 

"Poor  little  wife"  he  mumbled;  **poor 
little  unborn  baby!  You'll  hope,  through 
the  long  years,  waiting  for  me  to  come  back 
— and  you'll  never  know!" 
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His  faltering  gaze  wandered  down  the 
canyon  where  his  own  tracks  and  those  of  the 
dead  shone  gray  against  the  brown  of  the 
sun-swept  wash.  He  had  followed  a  trail 
that  might  have  been  ten  years  old;  perhaps, 
in  the  years  to  come,  some  other  wanderer 
would  see  his  tracks,  halting,  staggering, 
uncertain,  blazing  the  ancient  call  of  the 
desert:  "Come  to  me  or  I  perish."  And 
following  the  trail,  even  as  the  Desert  Rat 
had  followed  this  other,  he,  too,  in  his  own 
time,  would  come  at  length  to  the  finish — 
and  wonder. 

The  Desert  Rat  sighed,  but  if  in  that 
supreme  moment  he  wept  it  was  not  for 
himself.  He  had  many  things  to  think  of, 
he  had  much  of  happiness  to  renounce,  but 
he  was  of  that  breed  that  dares  to  approach 
the  end. 

Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

For  him  the  trail  had  ended  here,  as  it  had 
for  this  other  remnant  of  vanished  life  that 
lay  before  him  now  with  arms  outstretched. 
The  Desert  Rat  stared  at  the  relic.  A  cross ! 
The  body  formed  a  cross !  Here  again  was 
The  Promise — 

A  thought  came  to  the  perishing  wanderer. 
"I'll  leave  a  message"  he  gobbled.  He 
could  not  forbear  a  joke.  "To  be  delivered 
when  called  for"  he  added.  "This  other 
man  might  have  done  the  same,  but  perhaps 
he  didn't  care — perhaps  there  wasn't  any- 
body waiting  at  home  for  him." 

From  his  shirt  pocket  he  drew  the  stub  of 
a  lead  pencil  and  the  note-book  in  which  he 
had  written  his  will  and  the  record  of  his 
betrayal.  He  added  the  story  of  his  wander- 
ings since  leaving  Chuckwalla  Tanks,  and 
the  postscript: 

The  company  in  which  I  will  be  found  was 
not  of  my  own  seeking.  He  was  here  before 
me  by  several  years  and  I  found  nothing 
whereby  he  might  be  identified. 

He  tore  the  leaves  out  of  the  note-book, 
stuffed  them  inside  his  empty  canteen  and 
screwed  the  cap  on  tight;  after  which  he  cast 
about  for  a  prominent  place  where  he  might 
leave  his  last  message  to  the  world. 

At  the  head  of  the  canyon  stood  an  extinct 
volcano,  its  precipitous  sides  forming  the 
barrier  at  the  western  end  of  the  canyon. 
Away  hack  in  the  years  when  the  world  was 
young,  a  stream  of  thin  soupy  lava,  spewed 
from  this  ancient  crater,  had  flowed  down 


the  canyon  out  onto  the  desert.  It  was  this 
which  the  Desert  Rat  had  at  first  taken  for 
an  old  "wash."  Owing  to  the  pitch  of  the 
canyon  floor,  most  of  the  lava  had  run  out, 
but  a  thin  crust,  averaging  in  thickness 
from  a  quarter  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch, 
still  remained.  Originally,  this  thin  lava 
had  been  a  creamy  white,  but  with  the  pas- 
sage of  centuries  the  sun  had  baked  it  to  a 
dirty  brown  and  the  lava  had  become  dis- 
integrated and  rotten.  As  the  hot  lava  had 
hardened  and  dried  it  had  cracked,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  lake  bed  when  the  water  has 
evaporated,  but  int6  millions  and  millions 
of  smaller  cracks  than  in  the  case  where 
water  has  evaporated  from  mud.  As  a 
result  of  this  peculiar  condition,  the  entire 
lava  capping  in  the  canyon  was  split  into 
small  fragments,  each  fragment  fitting  ex- 
actly into  its  appointed  place,  the  whole 
forming  a  marvelous  piece  of  natural  mosaic 
that  could  only  have  been  designed  by  the 
Master  Artist. 

With  the  point  of  his  pocket  knife  the 
Desert  Rat  pried  loose  one  of  these  sections 
of  lava.  Where  it  had  been  exposed  to  the 
sun  on  top  it  was  brown,  but  the  under  side 
was  the  original  creamy  white. 

The  mystery  of  the  phantom  trail  was 
solved  at  last.  In  fact,  not  to  state  a  paradox, 
there  had  been  no  mystery  at  first — at  least 
to  the  Desert  Rat.  The  moment  he  saw  the 
bones  he  guessed  the  answer  to  that  weird 
puzzle. 

The  tracks  were  easily  explained.  When 
one  walked  on  the  surface  of  this  thin  lava 
crust  it  broke  beneath  him  and  crumbled 
into  dust.  The  brown  dust  on  top  mingled 
with  the  underlying  white,  the  blend  of 
colors  on  the  whole  forming  a  slate-colored 
patch  with  creamy  edges,  marking  the 
boimdaries  of  the  footprints;  and  here,  in 
this  horrible  canyon,  where  rains  would  never 
erode  nor  winds  obliterate,  the  tracks  would 
show  for  years  until  the  magic  of  the  desert 
had  again  wrought  its  spell  on  the  landscape 
and  the  ghosdy  white  tracks  had  faded  and 
blended  again  into  the  all-prevailing  brown. 

The  Desert  Rat  was  something  of  a  geol- 
ogist, and  had  he  not  been  dying,  an  ex- 
tended examination  of  this  weird  formation 
would  have  interested  him  greatly.  But  he 
had  his  message  to  leave  to  his  loved  ones, 
and  time  pressed.  In  the  joy  and  pride  of 
his  strength  and  youth  he  had  dared  the 
'desert.  He  had  dreamed  of  a  fortune,  and 
this — this  was  to  be  the  awakening    .    .    . 
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He  crawled  out  into  a  smooth  undisturbed 
space  and  fell  to  work  with  the  point  of  his 
knife.  Carefully  he  raised  piece  after  piece 
of  the  natural  mosaic,  inverted  it  and  laid  it 
back  in  its  appointed  place.  At  the  end  of 
two  hours  he  finished.  There,  in  inlaid 
letters  of  creamy  white  against  the  desert 
brown,  his  message  flared  almost  imperish- 
able: 

Friend,  look  in  my  canteen  and  see  that  I 
get  justice. 


A  centiuy  must  pass  before  that  message 
faded;  as  for  the  coming  of  the  ifiessenger, 
he  would  leave  that  to  the  Almighty. 

The  Desert  Rat  was  going  fast  now.  He 
moved  back  a  few  feet,  fearful  that  at  the 
end  he  might  obliterate  his  message.  With 
his  fading  gaze  fixed  on  the  mouth  of  the 
canyon  he  lay  waiting,  hoping,  praying, 
brave  to  the  last  ....  and  presently 
help  came. 

It  was  the  Night  Watchman ! 


I  TO   BE   continued] 


KAN80M 
FAPAHUE 


By  Maryland  Allen 

'Author  of  Tbk  Adventukes  or  Paea's  Pearl 


A  FTER  the  trial  Papahue  was  taken 
l\  back  to  jail,  and  his  future  lay  in 
I^L  the  long,  papery  hands  of  Judge 
1^^^  Maxime  Broulluet.  The  news 
^  ^  that  he  had  been  found  guilty 
affected  the  whole  port,  but  differently. 
A  great  many  ladies  wept  openly,  with  a 
childish  abandon  peculiar  to  the  Polynesian 
temperament,  and  then  fought  with  equal 
frankness,  animatedly  disputing  the  sacred 
right  to  weep.  The  majority  of  the  male 
population  seemed  pleased.  Paea,  the  big 
pearl  fisher  and  Papahue's  master  since 
their  creeping  days,  went  to  the  home  his 
famous  mother  had  left  him  and  shut  him- 
self in  behind  the  split  bamboo  walls. 
Scar-Face  Tom  McClatchy,  the  American 
trader,  merely  nodded.  His  mind  was  just 
then  concentrated  upon  the  launching  of  a 
little  deal,  somewhat  off  in  color  but  sure  to 
prove  profitable.  But  the  grin  which 
creased  his  surly  scarred  face  was  infinitely 
expressive.  Centuries  of  tradition  made, 
the  bond  between  Paea  and  Papahue 
stronger  than  one  of  mere  service.     Scar- 


Face  accounted  the  downfall  of  the  man  the 
master's  bitter  misfortune,  and  he  hated  the 
pearl  fisher. 

He  hated  him  for  his  native  blood  and 
vigorous  strength  and  beauty.  He  hated 
the  sweet-tempered  philosophy  which  made 
him  such  a  good  loser.  Very  thoroughly 
he  hated  Paea  for  his  success  at  pearl-fishing 
and  absolute  knowledge  of  the  market 
which  touched  McClatchy's  pocket-book 
harder  than  he  cared  to  admit.  If  he  ever 
saw  Paea's  pearls  it  was  certainly  without 
profit  and  this  did  violence  to  his  fixed  idea 
of  white  supremacy  in  the  South  Pacific. 

The  trial  closed  on  Thursday  evening. 
The  cards  did  not  run  to  please  McClatchy 
that  night  but  the  smile  never  left  his  lean 
evil  face.  At  dawn  he  went  up  to  the  mar- 
ket-place where  the  narrow  streets  radiate 
like  white  fingers  pointing  to  the  beach,  and 
back  through  the  lush  green  growth  to  the 
hills. 

He  sidled  between  groups  of  low-voiced 
women  waiting  placidly  for  a  purchaser 
beside  their  silvery  shining  piles  of  bamboo 
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for  plaiting.  With  a  slinking  fox-like  gait  he 
skirted  great  red  bunches  of /d  and  heaps 
of  yellow  papaia.  Some  of  the  natives 
shouted  as  he  passed  along  and  Scar-Face 
nodded  surlily,  his  beak  of  a  nose  inflamed 
by  rum  and  his  cold  eyes  filmed  to  the  morn- 
ing light.  He  slouched  through  the  low 
doorway  at  Hong  See's  and  made  the  little 
table  leap  beneath  his  fist. 

Hong  See  was  desperately  afraid  of 
McClatchy.  When  the  two  thick  china 
bowls  of  steaming  black  coffee  were  on  the 
table  he  hovered  nervously  near,  pouring 
out  the  full  particulars  of  Papahue's  crime 
and  making  his  unwelcome  customer  grin 
with  his  Oriental  speculation  as  to  the  sen- 
tence soon  to  be  pronounced  by  Judge 
Maxime  Broiilluet.  Scar-Face  drained  the 
second  bowl. 

"Anythin'  else?" 

Hong  See  shook  his  shaven  head. 

"Nawthin'  doin*  'tall?"  persisted  the 
trader. 

Hong  See  backed  cautiously  to  a  safe 
distance  but  still  shook  his  head.  With  a 
curse  McClatchy  threw  a  copper  coin  at  the 
Chinaman's  slippered  feet  and  swung 
through  the  door. 

He  turned  away  from  the  busy  market 
and  loitered  to  the  beach.  The  breeze  was 
freshening  from  the  sea.  The  fronds  of  the 
cocoanuts  lifted  as  if  in  benediction  and  it 
was  a  strange  welcome  to  Scar-Face  Tom 
McClatchy.  The  trader  felt  disappointed 
that  the  launching  of  his  little  venture  had 
created  no  public  stir.  It  was  a  bad  omen 
for  the  end  he  had  in  view.  But  it  was  com- 
forting to  think  that  Paea  was  in  trouble. 
His  keen  gaze  shot  along  the  reef  and  the 
wave-broken  sky-line  with  the  quick  venom- 
ous dart  of  a  serpent's  tongue. 

Then,  as  if  by  preconcerted  signal,  the 
pearl  fisher  stepped  out  upon  the  shining 
beach  a  short  space  ahead  and  halted 
abruptly  beneath  a  drooping  flamboyant. 
A  greedy  malice  awoke  in  the  trader's  eyes 
and  he  hastened  his  steps. 

Paea  did  not  look  up  as  Scar-Face  drew 
near.  Very  composedly  he  studied  a  small 
scjuare  of  white  paper  tacked  to  the  smooth 
bark  of  the  rtaml>oyant,  but  the  clear  bold 
profile  of  his  dark  face  was  unusually  grave. 

''Hello,  my  sporty  buck!"  sneered  Mc- 
Clatchy.   The  pearl  fisher  read  on  unmoved. 

Scar- Face  was  impatient  for  results. 
"Aw,  Paea,"  he  scoffed,  "who's  agoin' 
t'wash  them  precious  w'ite  suits  now?" 


Paea  turned  away  from  the  little  placard. 
His  great  figure  dwarfed  the  white  man's 
and  the  starched  spotlessness  of  his  Euro- 
pean clothes  shamed  the  dirty  pink  pajamas 
that  flapped  about  McClatchy's  bare  ankles 
and  hung  in  greasy  creases  across  his  bony 
shoulders.  The  trader  did  not  wait  for  him 
to  speak. 

"Well,  we  all  know  what  Papahue  done," 
he  grinned  with  evil  relish.  "It's  a  dnch 
he'U  go  t'  Noumea  f'r  life.    What?" 

"You  think  so?"  said  Paea  in  native 
with  polite  indifference.    "Yes?" 

The  danger  threatening  Papahue  made 
him  sick  and  afraid.  He  had  no  heart  for 
repartee,  particularly  with  Scar-Face.  He 
looked  back  at  the  closely-written  French 
of  the  little  placard  and  spoke  in  English 
before  McClatchy  could  reply. 

"Have  you  saw,"  said  he,  "that  head-of-a 
judge  got  los'  that  purple  Pom-Pom?"  He 
kept  looking  at  the  paper  and  missed  the 
sudden  red  flicker  in  the  trader's  half- 
filmed  eyes. 

Scar-Face  followed  to  the  new  ground 
with  a  readiness  that  the  pearl  fisher,  in  his 
anxiety  to  introduce  a  fresh  subject,  failed 
to  remark. 

"Lost  her,  has  he?"  he  exclaimed  with 
an  admirable  show  of  siuprise.  "Well! 
Good  thing,  /  say!  That  blame  poodle 
was  a  nuisance  t'this  whole  port.  Ugly, 
thievin'  brute,  sh'  scratched  more  fleas  'n 
aTineto!" 

Paea  carefully  followed  the  spidery  black 
characters  upon  the  white  paper  with  his 
long  forefinger,  and  his  great  chest  heaved 
in  a  secret  Uttle  sigh  of  relief. 

"Might  some  party  bring  back  that 
purple"  he  translated  slowly.  "That  head- 
of-a  judge  he  talk  money." 

"Money?"  cried  McClatchy  sharply. 
"How  much  money  does  he  talk?" 

"He  give  five  hundred  francs  might  some 
party  fetch  back  that  Pom-Pom"  finished 
Paea. 

-  "Five  hundred  francs?"  yelled  the  trader. 
"Fi —  say,  he  don't  want  that  blame  dog 
very  bad.  If  he'll  offer  a  thousand  now, 
I'll — ."  He  bit  off  the  sentence  with  a  snap. 
His  half-closed  eyes  flashed  with  the  glint 
of  sun  upon  steel  into  the  pearl  fisher's 
preoccupied  dark  face. 

After  a  moment  of  tense  silence:  "I  say, 
I  sh'd  think  someone  'ud  take  ^ 
went  on.    "Mos' likely  th' dogH 
back  if  he  don't.    But  he'd  bet 
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five  hundred  francs"  he  added  with  em- 
phasis and  began  fumbling  for  his  tobacco 
and  cursing. 

Paea  seized  the  opportunity  to  walk 
quickly  away.  He  felt  too  miserable  to  talk 
back  to  Scar-Face  and  the  uninteresting 
subject  of  Judge  Broulluet's  reward  for  his 
purple-dyed  p)oodle  was  about  exhausted. 
The  morning  had  advanced  with  a  stride. 
The  green  waters  of  the  lagoon  ruffled 
prettily  in  the  rising  trades  and  the  glare  of 
the  sun  on  the  white  sand  beat  upon  the 
pearl  fisher's  downcast  face.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  found  himself  in  a  position 
where  he  seemed  without  resource.  He  was 
absent  at  Otapape  when  the  thing  happened 
and  he  immediately  came  forward  with 
much  eloquence.  But  Papahue's  own  lively 
performance  spoke  louder  than  his  master's 
good  word. 

Very  unhappily  Paea  shook  his  head,  very 
slowly  he  turned  up  to  the  white-fronted  jail 
where  the  yellow  wasps  flew  in  buzzing 
circles.  It  was  built  of  coral  blocks  and 
always  damp.  The  brown  pandanus  thatch 
hung  in  a  fringe  along  the  edge  of  the  low 
roof  and  beckoned  like  stiff  fingers  in  the 
trades.  Papahue  sat  upon  the  broad  top 
step  before  the  open  door  with  an  accordeon 
between  his  hands,  while  the  jailer  squatted 
grinning  and  beat  time  with  his  supple 
black  hands.  The  jailer  saw  Paea  first  and 
his  gleeful  smile  was  swallowed  in  a  look  of 
tearful  protest. 

"You  have  not  come  to  take  him  away?" 
he  faltered. 

Papahue  gave  a  cry  of  doleful  lamenta- 
tion. He  flung  the  accordeon  down  the 
steps,  clutched  his  master's  hand,  sobbed, 
protested,  hiccoughed,  declared  and  sobbed 
again.  Paea  wept  too;  partly  in  sympathy, 
partly  through  hop>elessness.  For  the 
French  government  had  a  disheartening 
way  of  sticking  to  facts,  no  matter  how  suc- 
cessfully they  were  explained  away.  The 
jailer  was  not  at  all  affected.  He  held  the 
accordeon  swinging  in  his  hand  and  scufflecf 
indiflerenlly  with  his  bare  toes.  He  wanted 
Papahue  to  stay  in  jail.  Not  often,  he  ex- 
plained to  Paea,  did  he  have  such  splendid 
company,  and  it  was  not  until  the  pearl 
fisher  sent  him  to  bring  over  a  lavish  break- 
fast from  Hong  See's  that  he  slid  again  into 
the  part  of  the  cordial  host. 

The  sun  was  down  when  Paea  bade  fare- 
well to  the  pair  upon  the  steps.  The  after- 
glow dimmed  the  rosy  foam  of  the  water 


on  the  reef  and  threw  a  sheen  of  gold  over 
the  deep  green  of  the  lagoon.      Fourteen 
miles  across  the  sea  Eimeo  swam  above  her 
girdle  of  white  breakers  in  a  haze  of  purple 
glory  and  seemed  to  look  down  upon  the 
brown-thatched    roofs    of    the    little    town 
huddled  beneath  the  cocoanuts  where  now 
and  then  Ae  yellow  star  of  a  freshly  lighted 
lamp    shot    through    the   deepening   dusk. 
But  the  effort  to  lighten  Papahue's  trouble 
had  left  Paea  worn  out  and  empty.      He 
thought  only  of  the  little  raw  fish  at  Hong 
See's,  head  down  in  a  bowl  of  cocoanut 
sauce,  and  went  rapidly  up  from  the  beach. 

As  he  hurried  along  the  darkening  street 
the  yellow  gush  of  light  from  the  open  door 
of  McClatchy's  store  was  suddenly  ex- 
tinguished and  Scar-Face  stood  upon  the 
steps.  In  his  right  hand  he  held  the  end  of 
a  long  strip  of  raw  meat  that  jerked  with 
every  movement  of  his  sinewy  wrist  and 
flapped  stickily  against  his  pajamas  when  he 
locked  the  door.  Paea  halted  nervously. 
If  the  trader  looked  to  the  beach  there  was 
still  light  enough  for  him  to  be  seen.  But 
McClatchy  put  the  key  into  his  pocket  and 
slid  rapidly  away  into  the  gloom.  Even  then 
the  pearl  fisher  marked  his  course  anxiously. 
The  thought  of  encountering  his  enemy  at 
Hong  See's  made  him  lose  his  appetite  for 
the  little  raw  fish. 

When  Scar-Face  took  the  first  turn  to  the 
right  Paea  resumed  his  pace.  He  knew  that 
the  trader  was  going  home.  He  concluded 
that  the  strip  of  meat  meant  late  supper  and 
deducted  an  extra  beating  for  Meri.  He 
shook  his  head  and  sighed  deeply.  People, 
he  thought,  were  too  ready  with  their  tears. 
The  French  judge  beat  his  breast  over  the 
loss  of  a  dyed  dog,  and  the  trader's  half- 
caste  daughter,  when  she  got  that  beating, 
would  think  that  she  had  cause  to  weep. 
And  yet,  what  did  either  of  them  know  of 
real  grief?  A  spasm  of  pain  twitched  his 
dark  face  and  the  sense  of  his  own  impotency 
smote  him  like  a  blow. 

With  a  short  sigh  the  pearl  fisher  raised 
his  eyes  to  the  splintered  peak  that  rose 
above  the  green  of  the  island  and  pointed 
like  a  great  accusing  finger  to  the  stars. 
It  was  all  on  the  knees  of  the  gods,  this  great 
affair,  and  there,  too,  he  determined  to  place 
his  own  appeal.  Then  he  remembered  the 
promise  of  his  great  ancestor:  That  not  one 
of  his  descendants  would  sue  for  help  from 
those  mighty  ones  until  every  human  agency 
had  been  tried  in  vain.    And  Paea  knew  it 
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was  not  yet  time  for  prayer.  Very  deliberate- 
ly he  turned  to  the  right,  strode  past  the 
home  of  the  trader  and  entered  the  gate  to 
the  cool  white  house  of  Judge  Maxime 
Broulluet. 

The  judge  was  upon  the  veranda.  He 
brought  Paeans  ceremonious  greeting  to  an 
abrupt  close  by  a  magisterial  wave  of  his 
long  papery  hand. 

"Be  seated**  he  said  drily  in  French  and 
waited. 

It  was  Paea*s  custom  when  he  felt  upon 
uncertain  ground  to  speak  in  English;  for 
with  English  his  wits  moved  much  more 
rapidly  than  his  tongue. 

"Might  you  know,  Judge  Broulluet,  my 
boy  Papahue  standin*  on  your  jail?** 

His  tone  conveyed  a  generous  intimation 
that  if  the  judge  objected  even  slightiy  the 
trespasser  could  be  instantly  removed. 

The  judge  nodded.  "I  know  it**  he 
answered  with  a  chilly  indifference,  and  his 
eyes  rested  upon  a  palm  frond  which  thrust 
over  the  railing  from  the  outer  darkness  like 
a  beggar*s  hand. 

Paea  twisted  his  Paimiotu  hat  hard 
between  his  nervous  hands  and  the  sweat 
glistened  upon  his  firm  brown  cheeks.  With 
infinite  patience  he  tried  again. 

"Judge,**  he  said  earnestly,  "might  you 
know  that  Gaspard  Pendoche?" 

The  judge  continued  to  gaze  at  the  palm 
frond.  "No**  he  replied  bleakly,  "I  did  not 
know  him.**    And  he  stopped  there. 

Paea  leaned  far  forward  and  pressed  his 
clasped  hands  between  his  knees.  "She  a 
bad  man,  that  !**  he  said  huskily. 

Judge  Broulluet  made  a  little  gesture  as 
if  brushing  an  importunate  fly.  "What — " 
he  paused  and  cleared  his  throat,  " — what 
has  that  to  do  with  the  case — Paea?*' 

"Great  muchness!*'  Paea  still  leaned 
forward  and  his  black  eyes  scanned  intently 
the  Frenchman*s  long  cold  face.  "Might 
you  know,  judge,  the  honest  'bout  that 
business?*' 

"I  doubt  very  much"  said  Judge  Broul- 
luet with  sarcastic  emphasis,  "I  doubt  very 
much  if  I  do.** 

A  guarded  look  of  hope  flickered  far  back 
in  I*aea*s  eyes.  "Somebody,"  he  began, 
*' somebody  sayin'  Papahue  m&kin'  mur- 
ders, but  those  lies.  Gaspaid  it  the 
wicked.  Now  he's  been  dead,  the  old  dofcs, 
an*  leave  all  for  Papahue.  Bu 
know.  Wait!*'  He  raised 
dramatic  hand. 


The  judge  assumed  the  imhappy  attitude 
of  an  unwilling  auditor.  Paea  observed  his 
expression;  he  observed  too  that  the  French- 
man listened.  He  spoke  slowly,  floundering 
to  his  armpits,  wading  knee-deep  with 
audible  relief,  in  the  uncharted  depths  and 
shallows  of  the  English  language. 

So  the  judge  heard  what  happened  on 
that  fateful  Saturday  when  Paea  was  absent 
at  Otapape  and  Papahue  visited  his  brother. 

It  seems  that  they  had  seen  Gaspard  the 
night  before.  The  wicked  old  Frenchman 
was  visiting  the  gendarme  stationed  just 
the  other  side  of  Prepo*s  store,  and  he 
warned  those  boys  then  to  keep  out  of  that 
valley.  Papahue  and  his  brother  laughed 
until  they  staggered  and  their  heads  cracked 
together.  Their  fathers  had  been  getting 
"fei*'  from  that  valley  ever  since  the  island 
rose  out  of  the  sea.  Th'ey  thought  Gaspard 
was  drunk  and  wanted  something  to  start 
the  cursing.  He  was  pretty  angry,  that  old 
Frenchman,  when  they  left  him  squatting 
like  a  dog  by  the  clump  of  bamboo  in  front 
of  the  gendarmes.  They  looked  back  and 
pretended  they  were  cursing  until  they  were 
out  of  sight.  Then  they  laughed  again. 
They  were  jolly,  those  boys,  rum  never  made 
them  ugly,  as  it  did  Gaspard. 

Pendoche,  it  seems,  was  a  formidable  old 
party  of  whom  the  natives  went  in  awe. 
He  was  a  practical  joker  of  rather  a  horrible 
kind  and  "had  lots  of  jokes,"  ranging  from 
the  brutally  funny  to  the  terrific.  He  was 
sufl&dentiy  sober  to  go  up  the  valley  before 
daybreak  the  next  morning  and  get  behind 
the  big  breadfruit  which  grows  in  the  elbow 
of  the  trail. 

"Those  boy,"  said  Paea,  "good,  jolly  boy. 
They  carryin'  nothin'  but  the  rum  in  their 
head.  But  Pendoche,  he  t'ink  bad  an'  he 
carry  one  ombeller." 

The  judge  frowned.  "What?"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

"The  English  va/iiw^,**  explained  Paea 
patientiy,  "calls  ombeller,  but  Madame 
Broulluet,  now,  she  say  parapluUy 

"Go  on*'  commanded  the  judge,  and  he 
looked  foolish. 

Well,  at  dawn  those  jolly  lx)ys  came  up 

the  trail.     Papahue's  brother  was  first  in 

Une.   Then  came  Pooboori,  next  Hinoii,  and 

Papahue  last.    A  pretty  sight  it  must  have 

beoi  for  the  pernicious  (laspard  when  they 

^t  into  view.    Four  splendid  nude  brown 

es  with  green  wreaths  on  their  heads, 

auades  playing  freely  beneath  the  dark 
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moist  surface  of  their  satiny  skins,  the 
trickling  sweat  sucked  into  the  scarlet 
parens  bound  tightly  about  their  loins. 

Papahue's  brother  was  just  rounding  the 
elbow  when  Gaspard  threw  that  "ombdler" 
to  his  shoulder  in  excellent  imitation  of  a 
rifle.  Papahue,  approaching  the  bend,  had 
an  unobstructed  view  of  the  proceedings 
behind  the  breadfruit  and  he  knew  Pendoche. 
He  saw  his  jolly  brother — who  could  drink 
rum  for  two  and  dance  and  sing  all  night — 
he  saw  this  brother,  trotting  and  sweating, 
thinking  of  nothing  but  "fei,"  about  to  be 
shot  to  death  before  his  eyes. 

He  caught  up  a  sharp  gray  rock.  The 
"ombeller"  flew  from  the  hand  of  Gaspard. 
With  two  spins  like  a  broken-necked  chicken 
he  went  down.  Papahue's  brother  trotted 
straight  on,  up,  up^  the  valley.  The  rest 
not  having  seen  and  the  morning  progress- 
ing, Papahue  thought  best  to  let  be  until 
they  returned. 

Paea  paused  in  his  narrative  for  a  more 
direct  appeal.  **Might  you  see  Papahue  is  a 
good  boy,  judge,"  he  urged,  "a  smart?  A 
wicked,  that  Gaspard,  an'  mos'  likely  dead 
then  while  the  mothers  and  childrens  are 
hungry  for  *fei.'" 

Judge  Broulluet's  little  Celeste  was  sleep- 
ing beneath  a  rufHed  mosquito  bar  within 
the  cool  white  house.  He  met  the  pearl 
fisher's  earnest  gaze  and  nodded  involun- 
tarily. Then  he  stiffened  and  looked 
bleaker  than  ever.  A  faint  shade  of  satis- 
faction crept  into  Paea's  voice. 

It  was  nearly  noon  when  they  came  down. 
At  the  l)end  in  the  trail  Papahue  sent  the 
others  on  and  he  and  his  brother  went  be- 
hind the  I)readfruit.  Gaspard  lay  like  a 
dead  fish  with  a  great  gash  in  his  temple. 
Those  l)oys  decided  to  bury  him  right  away. 

** Might  you  see,  judge,"  the  pearl  fisher 
broke  off  confidingly,  **those  spirit  that  (las- 
pani  somciling  l)a(l  an'  holl-furHiangen>us." 

Judge  Bn>ulluct  was  iniprossional>le  and 
he  had  liveil  for  twelvo  voars  in  the  islands. 
He  mxideil  again  witli  tlie  same  unNnlling- 
ness. 

So  they  buriiHl  tiu*  ixHly  quickly  to  dis- 
courage the  spirit  from  hanging  a!H>ut  the 
neigh iH^rhiHHi.  Titoy  ustni  ihoir  knives  and 
bunu:KMl  MTV  badlv  with  manv  false  strokes. 
Papahue  siiid  he  shook  Uvausi*  iiaspani 
kept  one  eye  i>|vn  to  see  liiuv  they  fixeil  tlie 
grave.  Well,  at  last  they  put  him  down, 
'^'he  hole  was  tix>  short.    He  sat  up  in  that 

mvc   like   the  deuPs  grandfather  in  an 


armchair  and  always  with  that  left  eye  open. 
Papahue's  brother  heard  Gaspard 's  spirit 
running,  running  hard  to  get  there.  He 
began  to  be  sick  and  to  shake. 

So  they  stood  him  on  his  head,  that  old 
Pendoche,  and  covered  him  so  high  as  his 
knees.  His  bare  feet  stuck  straight  up.  But 
his  blue  overalls  were  tied  about  his  ankles 
with  pink  string  so  that  the  mosquitoes 
could  not  bite  his  legs  and  give  him  "fefe" 
and  when  they  threw  on  the  last  dirt  he 
kicked.  They  ran,  those  jolly  boys.  Then 
they  heard  the  rocks  rolling  down  as  the 
spirit  crossed  the  ravine,  and  they  ran  harder 
than  ever. 

And  they  stayed  away  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  All  that  night  they  ate  roasted  "fei," 
drank  rum  and  sang  and  at  daybreak  they 
went  to  sleep.  It  was  noon  again  before 
Papahue  awoke  and  remembered  the  un- 
finished burial  of  Gaspard  Pendoche. 

Quickly  he  aroused  his  brother  and  they 
went  back  to  the  breadfruit.  Papahue 
seized  the  stiff  ankles  and  pulled  with  all 
his  might.  And  that  boy  was  sweating  good 
before  Gaspard  would  come  out.  Well, 
then,  he  came  up — mumbling  and  cursing! 
Think  of  that !  He  was  alive !  Too  bad  to 
die  like  a  decent  man ! 

The  pearl  fisher  had  no  need  to  raise  his 
expressive  hand,  the  judge  looked  straight 
at  him  now. 

"They  'fraid  that  Gaspard,  those  boy," 
said  Paea.  "They  dig  new  grave,  ver*  long- 
wide,  someding  deep.  They  rool  'im  in, 
b'llump!  Wen  they  got  on  dirt  two  four 
feet  she  cursing  yet  an'  they  run  down  that 
path  hell-fur-fast.  Then  Papahue  say 
*silence !'  Not  that  he  do  murders.  No-0-0, 
oh  no !  That  great  favor  kill  those  Gaspard, 
you  know.  Papahue  think  anything  excite 
in  the  country  an'  he  hate  this  gossip-busi- 
ness, /  teach  'im  that.  But  Papahue's  brother 
— well,  he  got  the  ebb-tide  in  the  head.  He 
mek  Nisit  that  gendarme,  sing,  drink  rum. 
Mus*  he  tell  'bout  oV  Gaspard  Pendoche, 
she  Stan*  on  her  head  all  night  cover  with 
dirt  an*  come  up  cursing.*' 

**That  gendarme,"  said  Paea  with  bitter 
sentenliousness.  "laughing  great  muchness. 
He  go  UH>k  by  that  l>readfruit,  then  speak 
my  lH>y  Papahue.  *Ho,  ha.*  he  say,  *did  you 
ever  s;iw  that  jail?    Come!'  *' 

**Voila  I*'  Paea  slappeil  his  st« 
tragically.     "Ciaspani  the  K 
dead  an*  ever>*lHHiy  happy, 
joke  for  miser)*  mens  an' 
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womens.  Those  people  go  look  Gaspard's 
grave,  they  glad  they  know  for  always 
where  he  is  at.  An'  Papahue,  that  good  boy, 
w'at  help  all  those  poor  people,  you  put  'im 
on  that  jail  an*  mek  sen'  'im  by  that  Noumea  I 
Might  you  see — '* 

Judge  Broulluet  drew  down  his  long 
upper  lip  and  his  face  was  at  its  bleakest. 
A  tiny  spark  of  amusement  seemed  forever 
frozen  in  his  icy  blue  eyes. 

"If  that  is  the  real  truth"  said  he,  "and 
I  am  sure  you  have  been  careful  in  every 
respect,  Papahue  will  certainly  be  sent  to 
Noumea  for  the  murder  of  Gaspard  Pen- 
doche." 

Paea  started  in  his  chair.  He  saw  the 
long  white  face  through  a  crimson  cloud, 
his  mouth  shut  to  a  straight  line  and  the 
veins  in  his  great  neck  stood  out  like  thick 
cords.  The  judge  observed  these  changes 
with  infuriating  indifference.  If  the  Kanaka 
was  angry  he  couldn't  help  it.  He  rustled 
his  paper,  yawned  and  rested  his  left  elbow 
on  the  table  by  the  lamp.  A  big  stone  upon 
his  third  finger  glowed  in  the  light  like  a 
deep,  purple  pool. 

For  one  swift  moment  of  cloudy  recollec- 
tion Paea  stared  hard  at  the  ring.  Then  the 
anger  died  out  of  his  face,  his  black  eyes 
narrowed  subtly  and  the  tricky  spirit  of  mis- 
chief that  Scar-Face  hated  and  partly 
feared  began  to  dance  behind  his  long  lashes. 
He  saw  a  safer,  more  agreeable  way  to  re- 
venge than  twisting  Judge  Broulluet's  long 
dry  neck. 

"She  a  bad  man,  that  Pendoche,"  he  said, 
still  in  English  and  very  softly.  "Have  you 
saw,  judge,  how  he  steal  that  purple  Pom- 
Pom  some  two  weeks?"  He  took  a  long 
shot  at  the  time,  but  that  wasn't  what  the 
judge  noticed. 

He  came  to  his  feet  with  a  convulsive  jerk 
and  the  wicker  lounging  chair  rolled  over 
twice  upon  the  floor.  "Wha-a-at?"  roared 
Judge  Maxime  Broulluet. 

Paea  arose  too  and  his  face  was  eloquent. 
With  superb  carelessness  he  moved  to  the 
steps. 

"I  am  very  sorry"  he  began  in  French. 

"Where  is  she  now?"  burst  out  the  judge, 
and  laid  frantic  hands  upon  him.  "If 
Pendoche  stole  my  dog,  where  is  she  now? 
We  know  he  is  dead,  but  where  is  she? 

oes  Pooboori  know?    Does  your  Papahue 

ow?     Does  his  brother  know?     Where 

he  now,  tonight?    Do  you  know?    Paea, 

do  you  know?"    He  clawed  and  bent 


the  starched  lapel  of  the  pearl  fisher's  coat 
and  the  words  poured  from  him  in  an  inco- 
herent stream. 

Paea  stood  silent,  but  his  face  expressed 
grave  assent  to  every  agitated  question. 

"Paea!"  screamed  the  judge.  "Bring 
back  my  Pom-Pom,  Paea,  and  I'll  double 
the  reward!  A  thousand  francs,  Paea, 
I'll — "  His  voice  went  out  of  him;  he  made 
little  scraping  noises  in  his  throat. 

The  pearl  fisher  drew  away  his  coat  and 
his  eyes  were  dancing.  "I  am  very  sorry" 
he  said  politely,  still  in  French.  "But  the 
undertaking  is  a  risk.  It  is  not  a  thousand 
francs  that  would  tempt  me." 

The  judge  recovered  his  voice.  "A  com- 
promise, Paea,"  he  cried.  "I  offer  you  a 
compromise:  bring  back  my  Pom-Pom  and 
Papahue  shall  go  free!" 

There  came  a  sudden  looseness  about 
Paea's  jaws  and  his  knees  bent.  He  looked 
less  like  a  handsome  boy  enjoying  his  mis- 
chief, more  a  man  who  has  received  a  sudden 
shock.  The  judge  misunderstood  his  al- 
tered expression. 

"With  a  reprimand"  he  stuttered  and  tried 
to  recover  his  dignity.  "With  a  severe 
reprimand,  of  course."  He  abandoned  the 
effort.  "Oh,  bring  back  my  dog,  Paea,  and 
take  your  boy,  take  him,  take  him;  only 
bring  back  my  cherished,  my  adored,  my 
Pom-Pom  I" 

Distractedly  he  searched  the  pearl  fisher's 
face  for  assent  and  found  it  to  his  own 
satisfaction.  "You  will!"  he  cried.  "Ah, 
the  good  God,  you  will!  Fetch  her  now, 
Paea,  this  hour!"  He  pushed  the  big  man 
off  the  top  step.  "Remember,  you  have  my 
honorable  word.  Papahue  shall  go  free. 
With  a  reprimand,  that  is  imderstood,  but 
free!" 

Mechanically  Paea  walked  down  into  the 
darkness  and  the  promise  of  his  famous 
ancestor  was  again  fulfilled.  Then  a  great 
wave  of  laughter  overcame  him  and  he 
looked  up  to  the  bright  veranda  where  the 
judge  stood  like  a  long  unlighted  candle 
waving  his  hands. 

"Hurry,  Paea,"  the  Frenchman  called. 
"Hurry,  hurry!" 

A  quick  rush  of  tears  drowned  the  mirth 
in  Paea's  black  eyes.  It  was  all  true  and  he 
had  only  the  night,  for  Judge  Broulluet 
would  pronounce  sentence  in  the  morning, 
and  he  did  not  know  which  way  to  look. 
With  an  expressive  gesture  he  raised  his  face 
to  the  brilliant  stars.    The  matter  was  out 
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'A  hn  band*  itow.  If  ibc  god»  mnaiocd 
iteif,  f'apaihue  maM  )i[o  to  Noamea  afm  aD. 

The  neaf(r*t  way  home  lay  acroH  the 
tintiryznl  i4  Scar-Face  Tom  VfcClatcby. 
S«»(tty  I'aea  crept  through  a  f^p  id  the  fence 
where  two  plank*  ha4  lieen  knocked  off, 
arcl  mrrve'l  •erretly  al'Mi);  in  the  inky  black- 
neM.  The  night  wa»  alm<nt  empty  df  sound. 
far  away  af,ri«*  the  town  an  accordeon 
whin»l  a  faint  trelile  to  the  rfeep  Ixiom  of 
the  nurf  'm  the  reef,  awl  the  night  hrecze 
'li|rtM»l  the  palm  fromln  in  sleepy  l^ckrming. 

'rhe  i>eari  hither  felt  the  dew  lhrouf;h  the 
ranvan  (A  hi<  immaculate  xhoefi  and  groped 
lienctith  a  flamlxiyani  KcekinK  drier  ground. 
A  MufKliifTfl  whintle  wiundcd  to  hiit  right  atid 
wait  InManlly  Hupprcwwd;  then  came  agi- 
iHtfi  ftnuffinftN  rhmcr  at  hand.  Paea 
nttnifieti  nhort  and  Iremlilwl.  He  was 
f'Hpaliiir'it  frimd  and  maMcr  and  what 
alcxtl  ihe  xh'Ml  of  the  currung  fiaspardP 
Hfi  fyrti  lurnwl  UmKin^iy  to  McClatchy's 
lilfhtr'l  vi-raiuln.  He  had  no  stomach  for 
thf  irndiT's  irfring  exultation  at  his  mis- 
forttinr,  liul  ne  jireferrnl  even  the  company 
(if  hU  rnrmy,  If  there  was  light,  to  darkness 
Itml  myMcry. 

'Chr  rtnitmntts  came  closer.  The  clinking 
raltif  ipf  H  t'hain  wait  followed  by  a.  stream 
(if  ihirk  htiMkv  rurwN, 

"Wiilt  'III  I  get  a-holt  of  that  chain,  you 
mtrjilc  hiiDsy"  row  the  hoarse  whisper. 
''Vmi'll  (ti'ver  gri  loose  fr'm  mv  Iwd  leg  again 
'til  I'rciK  liy  ( oinc-s  Ihrough  with  t'  thousand 
frBriipi,  an'  you'll  R»t  there  'f  he  don't." 

Il  WHS  M(«r  IVtil  Smr-Faco  creeping 
<)vi<r  llir  griiM  on  hU  hniiiU  nnd  knrcs,  grop- 
Irig  III  nil  (IImm  (Ioiu,  sfitrrhing  for  the  punilc 
I'oiti  I'oMi  wtiii  HiuirTtMl  hyslorirnlly  a  half  n 
yHnI  nwny.  I'ltt'n'H  lirnd  swam  with  (he 
HUdilcntu'M  of  Ills  g(HKl  fortune.    He  knew 


it  must  be  true,  jel  be  panted  in  [ 
doubt.  Pom-Pom  tbmst  an  utquiatiTe 
nose  against  his  ankles  and  he  leaped  like  a 
suntcd  cat. 

"I  hear  rou."  cursed  the  trader.  "Wait 
'til  I  get  a-ho)t  o'  that  chain.  Ill  giTc  700 
something  l'  jump/"/.'" 

.\fter  a  second  of  desperate  consideratiaa 
the  pieari  tbher  took  one  cautious  step 
toward  the  gap  in  the  fence.  Pom-Pom  fol- 
lowed with  feminine  curiosity  and  Scar-Face 
crawled  blunderingly  down  upon  the  right. 
Hugging  the  dense  blackne^  of  the  Ham- 
iMyant  Paea  still  retreated.  Pom-Pom's 
interest  redoubled.  Then  the  chain  clinked 
loudly  and  McClatchy  crept  directly  for  the 
sound. 

"Hell  fetch  you!"  he  muttered. 

Paea  went  through  the  gap.  Pom-Pom, 
true  to  her  sex,  hesitated  just  inside.  The 
pearl  fisher  leaned  back  toward  her  and  his 
Stiffly  starched  clothes  crackled  explosively. 
Close  behind  the  dog  McClatchy  reared 
to  his  knees. 

"What's  that?"  he  whispered.  "What's 
that?" 

As  the  hoarse  sound  rasped  the  darkness 
Paea's  straining  nerves  gave  way.  He 
thrust  his  hand  violently  through  the  gap- 
It  struck  hard  against  a  woolly  neck,  a  big 
collar  studded  with  turquoises  which  he  re- 
membered well. 

"Kikel"  shrilled  the  purple  Pom-Pom. 
"Kike!" 

McClatchy  began  to  crawl  straight  ahead. 
"Kike,  is  it?"  be  muttered.  "I'll  kike  you 
when  I  get  a-holt  o'  you,  you  hear  mc?" 

But  no  .lound  came  from  the  other  side 
of  the  fence,  for  Paea  was  hurrying  to  the 
cool  white  house  of  Judge  Maxime  Broul- 
luct. 
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of  nature's  theater — ^there's  not  enough,  or 
rather  not  time  enough  to  look  at  it. 

Not  another  natural  pass  cleaves  the 
range  of  the  Cascades,  at  the  crest  of  which 
loom  some  of  the  world's  most  picturesque 
peaks — Hood,  Adams,  Rainier,  St.  Helen's, 
The  Three  Sisters.  And  this  is  why  the 
Columbia  has  been  such  a  factor  in  com- 
merce— it  is  one  of  nature's  great  highways. 
The  earliest  white  man,  the  trapper  lured  to 
the  region  to  secure  the  pelt  of  beavers, 
found  the  Indians  traveling  by  its  waters. 
Its  steep  banks  resounded  with  the  echoes 
of  the  songs  of  Dr.  McLoughlin's  French 
voyageurs  in  the  days  when  Vancouver 
was  the  northwestern  seat  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Co.  and  when  the  surrounding  regions 
poured  untold  profit  into  the  treasury  of  the 
gigantic  British  corporation.  But  for  the 
service  of  the  stream  that  little  handful  of 
men  who  established  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment of  Oregon  at  Champoeg,  those 
fathers  of  one  of  the  Union's  greatest  com- 
monwealths, would  have  found  almost  im- 
possible the  passage  to  the  valley  of  the 
Willamette. 

That  the  soil  of  Oregon  was  fertile  and 
that  climatic  conditions  were  ideal  were 
bits  of  news  that  spread  with  rapidity 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  population 
of  the  communities  grew  wonderfully  fast. 
Homeseekers  piled  their  possessions  on 
barges  and  bateaux  at  The  Dalles  on  their 
journeys  down  the  Columbia  to  the  land 
6i  plenty,  portaging  at  the  Cascades,  where 
Indian  legend  says  that  in  ancient  times 
the  river  ran  beneath  the  arches  of  a  great 
natural  bridge,  "The  Bridge  of  the  Goids." 
As  the  population  of  the  territory  grew  and 
it  was  taken  into  the  Union's  family  of  sis- 
ters as  a  state,  money  was  appropriated  to 
construct  a  highway,  in  order  that  closer 
communication  might  be  established  with 
the  Kast. 

Naturally,  the  route  chosen  was  along  the 
Columbia,  and  until  the  Oregon  Railway 
and  Navigation  Company's  line  of  railway 
was  completed  in  1882  along  the  edge  of  the 
water  at  the  foot  of  the  gorge,  the  mails  and 
passengers  from  east  to  west  were  trans- 
ported over  this  wagon  road.  Direct  from 
Boise  to  Portland  the  way  of  the  pony  ex- 
press led  across  the  prairie,  the  land  of  sage- 
brush and  wandering  herds  of  buffaloes,  to 
The  Dalles  and  down  into  the  gorge  of  the 
Columbia. 

When  the   railroad    was  completed   the 


track  covered  a  portion  of  the  highway, 
which  immediately  lost  its  usefulness.  In 
the  counties  of  Hood  River  and  Multno- 
mah, mountains  rise  abruptly  from  the  edge 
of  the  Columbia's  waters  and  there  has  been 
no  resident  to  reclaim  and  maintain  portions 
of  the  old  wagon  road.  It  has  become  over- 
grown with  bushes  a  quarter  of  a  centiwy 
old,  its  bridges  have  rotted  away  and  slides 
have  obliterated  portions  of  the  retaining 
walls  on  cliflF  sides. 

To  thoughts  of  this  old  road  the  faces  of 
the  passengers  on  the  speeding  train  brought 
me.  And  my  dreams  were  filled  with  pro- 
phetic visions:  for  there  is  to  be  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  pioneer  highway. 

In  the  days  when  the  pony  express  tor- 
tuously bore  the  mails  from  Boise  to  Port- 
land, Oregon  was  thought  to  be  a  far-away 
land  of  wilderness.    But  progress  found  the 
region  of  an  exceedingly  great  fertility  and 
the  energies  of  men  have  been  made  to  work 
wonders   in    the   fostering    clime.      In    all 
America   Dame  Fortune  has  not  favored 
men  and  their  children  and  the  efforts  of 
both  more  than  in  Oregon.    Broad  wheat 
fields   have   flourished,    huge   herds    have 
grazed  on  her  plains,  orchards  have  blos- 
somed and  have  borne  apples  second    to 
none  in  the  world's  markets,  and  the  pine 
and  fir  forest  have  added  an  inestimable 
wealth.     Citizens  of  Oregon,  both   urban 
and  rural,  have  prospered.    The  grandsons 
of  the  pioneer,  who  felled  the  trees,  grubbed 
stumps  and  cleared  the  soil,  occupy  homes 
of  modern  comfort.    But  the  country  is  new, 
everything  bears  evidence  of  this,  and  be- 
side the  modem  mansion  erected  to  take 
its  place  may  be  seen  the  hut  of  the  home- 
steader, one  roomed  and  of  logs,  left    to 
commemorate  the  early  toil  of  the  pioneer. 

Yet  the  generation  that  lives  and  rules 
today  in  the  Northwest  enjoys  the  latest 
modes  of  business  convenience  and  pleasure 
that  progress  can  suggest.  And  in  the  state 
of  Oregon  the  motor-car  has  superseded 
to  a  great  extent  the  buggy  and  horse,  the 
hack  and  team.  The  larger  cities,  of  course, 
have  their  many  automobiles,  but  it  is  not 
alone  the  city  man  who  owns  a  motor 
vehicle;  his  country  cousin  has  found  it  a 
means  of  convenience  to  himself  in  his  busi- 
ness and  a  source  of  pleasure  to  his  entire 
family.  The  latest  model  car  may  be  found 
threading  the  orchards  of  Hocxl  River  or 
journeying  across  the  stock-farm  district  of 
Wasco  county.    The  ranchers  of  the  central 
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TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago  there 
was  an  Oakland  girl  who  knew 
she  was  wasting  her  time,  energy 
and  brain  teaching  school  at  a 
hundred  dollars  a  month.  But 
nothing  else  was  at  hand  to  do. 

"Kate"  said  a  friend,  "quit  teaching  and 
you*ll  find  a  chance  to  do  something  else. 
As  long  as  you  keep  on  teaching,  you  can't 
see  a  chance  if  it  comes  your  way." 

Today  over  the  gateway  of  the  biggest 
nursery  in  San  Diego  is  the  name  of  K.  O. 
Sessions,  and  men  who  know  say  that  the 
land  covered  with  lath  houses  and  propa- 
gating beds  is  worth  somewhere  around 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  And  K.  O.  Sessions, 
the  Oakland  school-teacher,  owns  the  land. 

"Ever  been  in  debt?"  I  asked  her. 

"Never  been  out"  she  replied.  "I  don't 
have  to  buy  clothes  and  other  things  women 
like,  but  I  must  have  a  rare  plant  when  I 
find  one.  And  plants  can  put  one  in  debt 
as  well  as  automobiles." 

"How  much  money  did  you  put  into  this 
business  in  the  beginning?"  I  queried 
further,  for  Miss  Sessions  is  inclined  to 
depreciate  her  business  ability. 

"None"  she  answered. 

It  seems  she  took  her  friend's  advice,  and 
that  very  summer  she  met  two  old  people 
from  the  mountains  back  of  San  Diego  who 
wanted  to  start  a  nursery.  They  agreed  to 
furnish  the  money,  and  Miss  Sessions  gave  to 
the  partnership  her  youth  and  its  enthusiasm, 
her  brain  and  a  boundless  love  of  growing 
things,  and  two  willing  hands. 

"I  had  little  real  knowledge  for  the  busi- 
ness" she  says  now,  "although  I  was  a 
university  graduate.  Thirty  years  ago  one 
got  but  little  of  botany  and  the  other  natural 
sciences  at  college.  There  were  but  three 
or  four  field  days  during  the  whole  course. 
But  I  loved  plants  and  trees,  and  I  could 
always  make  things  grow,  so  I  wasn't 
afraid.  I  left  my  home  and  friends,  and 
went  to  work. 

"As  for  my  partnerr  '  business 

proved  to  be  very  dil  s  much 


embarrassed  by  their  methods.  Inside  a 
year  the  partnership  ended.  We  divided 
our  interests  and  I  took  land  at  Coronado 
and  a  retail  store  in  San  Diego.  There  was 
a  boom  on,  and  I  could  have  sold  out  for 
S5000.  My  friends  urged  me  to  sell  and 
return  to  Oakland,  and  perhaps  it  would 
have  been  better  to  start  again  near  a  big 
city.  But  I've  always  liked  to  read  about 
men  who  stayed  by  what  they  undertook 
until  they  won  out — my  favorite  story  is  of 
Howe's  invention  of  the  sewing-machine, 
and  the  way  he  stuck  to  it  until  he  had 
burned  up  all  his  wife's  furniture,  and 
finally  won.  I  wanted  to  win,  and  I  stayed 
in  San  Diego." 

And  San  Diego  won,  too,  by  her  decision, 
for  there  is  not  a  street  or  boulevard,  not  a 
park,  and  scarcely  a  garden  that  does  not 
show  some  touch  of  the  hand  of  K.  O.  Ses- 
sions— Kate  Sessions  they  call  her,  there 
where  they  love  her  for  what  she  has  done. 

"A  man  in  her  place"  one  said  to  me, 
"would  have  made  lots  more  money,  for  she 
won't  sell  to  everyone  who  would  buy.  She 
won't  sell  a  plant  or  a  tree  just  to  get  rid  of 
it.  She  makes  the  buyer  buy  the  right  thing 
for  the  place  he  intends  to  plant  it.  She 
makes  him  wait  for  the  right  season  for 
planting  what  he  buys,  or  buy  elsewhere. 
She  wants  what  she  sells  to  become  a  thing 
of  beauty,  and  often  when  no  one  knows  it 
she  slips  around  and  takes  a  look  at  the 
things  she  has  planted  just  to  see  how  they 
are  coming  on." 

Half  the  growing  things  in  San  Diego 
county  have  begun  life  in  her  nursery. 

As  a  plant  mother  she  naturally  has  her 
favorites,  and  one  of  these  is  the  Cocos 
plumosa,  a  beautiful  variety  of  cocoa-palm 
much  used  in  San  Diego.  In  the  center  of 
the  city  is  a  plaza  l>ordered  by  these  slender- 
bodied  palms  whose  feathery  fronds  form 
a  series  of  arabesque  arches,  boldly  relieved 
against  a  bright  blue  sky. 

"Their  birthday  is  the  twenty-eighth  of 
January"  said  Miss  Sessions  proudly,  as 
she  looked  out  upon  them  from  the  court 
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Sessions  fields  now  fumish  practical!]'  all  the 
holiday  poinsetdas  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

When  Miss  Sessions  decided  to  move  her 
nursery  from  Coronado,  she  was  offered  a 
place  in  the  City  Park,  In  return  for  the 
use  of  the  ground  she  agreed  to  supply  the 
city  for  park  and  street  use  such  trees, 
palms,  ornamental  shruhs  and  plants  as 
might  he  needed,  up  to  a  certain  amount. 
While  the  cily  failed  to  take  advantage  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  this  fine  opportunity, 
during  her  thirteen  years  In  the  park  Miss 
Sessions  supplied  many  hundreds  of  plants 
and  trees  for  public  places. 

To  participate  thus  in  the  pleasures  and 
sorrows  of  a  cityful  kept  Miss  Sessions  work- 
ing days,  nights,  Sundays  and  holidays. 

"Those  who  understand  the  nursery 
business  want  big  wages"  she  says.  "I 
might  afford  the  wages,  but  high-priced  men 
must  do  everything  in  an  expensive  way, 
and  they  will  never  adopt  my  simple  Cali- 
fornia methods.  When  I  have  hired  expert 
gardeners  1  have  found  my  profits  slipping 
away.  I  manage  best  with  a  willing  worker 
who  will  do  as  I  tell  him. 

"I  have  not  tried  women  except  for 
light  work  such  as  picking  flowers. 
Nursery  work  is  for  the  most  part  heavy 
work.  The  most  a  woman  can  do  is 
to  furnish  the  brain.  There  is  a  chance  for 
women  to  learn  propagating — learn  it 
scientifically  in  a  horticultural  school.  They 
might  command  good  wages  as  propagators. 


or  they  might  take  a  small  plot  of  ground 
near  a  good  market  and  raise  certain  kinds 
of  flowers  and  small  stock  for  wholesaling. 
But  a  general  nursery  means  hard  work 
and  lots  of  it,  and  long  irregular  hours." 

Miss  Sessions  no  longer  has  a  monopoly 
of  the  flower  business  in  San  DJego.  Four 
other  nurserymen  and  florists  have  gone  out 
of  her  employ  into  a  business  of  their  own. 

When  active  improvement  of  the  City 
Park,  where  she  was  located,  necessitated 
her  moving  eight  years  ago,  she  bought 
land  overlooking  Mission  valley,  beyond 
the  farthest  houses,  beyond  the  carline. 
This  was  a  stroke  of  business  that  makes 
a  thousand  men  of  adairs  look  at  her  with 
wonder  and  admiration  today,  for  the  city 
has  expanded  her  way.  She  has  secured 
control  of  several  lots  adjoining  her  land, 
and  every  hour  she  can  spare  from  her  busi- 
ness she  is  out  overseeing  gangs  of  men 
grading  streets  and  building  houses. 

Knowing  she  must  soon  desert  her  present 
location,  Miss  Sessions  has  taken  five  acres 
on  the  side  of  Grosmont,  the  picturesque 
boulder-braced  mountain  overlooking  El 
Cajon  valley,  on  which  Carreflo,  Schumann- 
Heink,  Owen  Wister  and  many  other 
artist-souled  folk  have  chosen  rocks  upon 
which  to  build  retreats. 

On  a  boulder  high  above  her  gardens 
Miss  Sessions  has  built  a  wee  house  which 
she  calls  "Boulderest,"  her  one  indulgence. 
Looking  from  its  windows,  one  has  a  sense 
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of  being  swung  aloft  among  mountains 
which  sweep  in  a  circle  from  Mexico  to  the 
north.  Here  and  there  on  the  mountainside 
and  in  tlie  canyons  she  points  to  a  young 
pine  or  wild  oak  which  she  has  planted,  or 
among  the  boulders  to  a  baby  fern. 

*'I  have  to  light  and  fight  and  tight''  she 
says,  "to  keep  j>eople  from  gardening  and 
planting  city  tlowers  on  this  mountain.  If 
only  they  would  let  it  Ix*  as  nature  made  it, 
with  just  a  few  things  added  that  belong 
(m  a  mountainside,  how  much  more  l>eau- 
tiful  it  would  be." 

If,  within  a  few  years,  as  many  predict, 
Kate  Sessions  is  a  rich  woman,  none  who 
know  her  will  grudge  her  her  wealth,  for 
none  could  imagine  her  so  rich  as  to  lose 
interest  in  her  children,  or  wearing  a  gown 
too  costly  for  her  to  go  down  on  her  knees 
to  loosen  the  earth  about  a  struggling  flower. 

Bertha  H.  Smith. 


The  Big  Dipper  of  Washington 

A  BLEAK  day  on  Prince  Kdward  Island 
forty  years  ago.  Within  a  comfortable 
house  a  Scotch  farmer  sits  surrounded  by 
his  wife  and  thirteen  children,  all  raised  on 
oatmeal  porridge,  herring,  a  little  good 
Scotch  and  the  ten  commandments.  The 
minister  and  the  deacons,  regular  Sunday 
guests,  are  also  gathered  at  the  hospitable 
board.  At  a  signal  mother  and  children 
leave.  One  of  the  boys,  sneaking  back, 
slips  beneath  the  table,  where  he  is  later  dis- 
covered and  ignominiously  ejected  by  a 
deacon  who  has  been  a  little  indiscreet  with 
the  tcxldy. 

Up  in  an  apple  tree  the  boy  with  the  in- 
vestigative turn  of  mind  sits  thinking  in- 
tently. He  is  fifteen  years  old  and  has  fin- 
ished the  district  school.  His  father  appears 
in  the  orchard.  The  boy  drops  down  and  an 
earnest  talk  ensues.  Then  the  farmer  har- 
nesses the  horses.  The  mother  packs  the 
boy's  grip.  A  kiss  gO(xlbye.  Father  and 
son  drive  to  a  railroad  contractor's  office. 

A  railroad  construction  camp  near  Char- 
lottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island.  From 
a  heavy  wooden  pail  carried  on  his  arm  a 
boy  is  ladling  out  water  with  a  gourd  dipper 
to  the  thirst V  toilers.  He  is  the  best  ladler 
on  the  job. 

Now  the  pail  has  disappeared.  The  boy 
is  learning  the  stonecutter's  trade  from 
start  to  finish. 


Become  a  man,  the  boy  is  back  on  the  rail- 
road as  section  foreman.  A-  party  of  en- 
gineers induce  him  to  start  west  with  them. 
On  the  journey  he  picks  up  quite  a  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  engineering.  At  Cheyenne 
he  picks  up  a  job  as  brakeman.  He  has 
been  on  six  months  when  the  conductor 
marked  up  for  the  run  is  taken  sick.  Before 
the  dispatcher  knows  that  a  green  man  has 
taken  out  the  train,  it  nears  the  end  of  a 
division.  \i  head(]uarters  they  grimly  await 
the  brakeman — with  a  promotion. 

Then  he  tries  accident  insurance  and 
there  is  no  element  of  accident  that  in  a 
couple  of  years  he  is  northwest  agent  at 
Seattle  for  his  company.  Next  he  is  selling 
real  estate  at  North  Yakima.  Only  after 
twenty  years  does  he  find  his  real  work  and 
go  back  to  packing  water — ^with  canals. 

Up  to  this  point  the  tenor  of  the  story  of 
Lauchlin  MacLean,  the  rolling  stone  from 
Prince  Edward  Island,  is,  with  a  few  varia- 
tions, that  of  a  thousand  rolling  stones  who 
have  achieved  success  in  the  West.  The 
rolling  stones  knock  about  the  world  long 
enough  to  take  off  the  rough  edges  and  get 
shaped  up,  when  they  are  ready  to  accom- 
plish something  really  worth  while. 

Gaze  on  this  picture:  The  silent,'  white- 
capped  mountains,  lifting  away  from,  a  vast 
expanse  of  sagebrush,  broken  only  by  the 
sinuous  rivers  feeling  their  way  to  the  sea — 

And  then  on  this:  The  flow  of  melted 
snows  from  the  majestic  mountains  im- 
pounded in  reservoirs;  the  rivers  dammed; 
the  land  denuded  of  sagebrush;  the  thirsty 
soil  drinking  in  moisture  brought  by  little 
ditches  and  speaking  its  gratitude  in  terms 
of  l)lossoming  trees  and  other  green  living 
things. 

Such  a  metamori)hosis  as  that  pictured 
above  has  been  wrought  in  Washington  by 
Lauchlin  MacLean,  who  learned  in  boy- 
hcHxi  to  put  water  where  it  would  do  the 
most  goixl,  how  stones  should  be  placed,  and 
the  management  of  men.  Again  the  story, 
in  its  larger  sense,  is  not  individual:  it  is  the 
history,  with  variations,  of  irrigation  every- 
where. Tush  for  your  Aladdin,  that  silly 
ignorant  boy  who  gathertxl  diamonds,  ru- 
bies, emeralds,  sapphires  and  amethysts 
from  the  trees  in  the  magic  cave  and  rubbed 
an  old  lamp  for  a  genie  to  come  do  his  work ! 
Real  wealth  is  created  now  by  real  men: 
real  agricultural  jewels  are  to  be  picked  from 
real  trees — apple,  peach,  pear,  plum,  cherry. 
MacLean's  mark  is  written  all  over  eastern 
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good  sports/'  says  Miss  Nell  in  her  soft 
voice.    Can  you  blame  her? 

In  August  of  this  year  Miss  Schmidt  set  a 
woman's  record  for  speed  and  endurance 
across  San  Francisco  bay,  on  a  course 
between  the  Vallejo  street  wharf  and  Oak- 
land mole.  When,  in  September,  Miss 
Schmidt  put  herself  around  all  four  of  the 
Seal  Rocks,  a  feat  never  before  performed 
by  man  or  woman,  the  sporting  editors  sat 
up  and  took  notice,  the  swimmers  of  the 
men's  athletic  clubs  sweated  admiration  and 
blood,  and  all  the  bay  cities,  especially 
Alameda,  acclaimed  Miss  Schmidt  a  wonder 
of  the  world.  No  one  said,  ^Tretty  good  for 
a  woman!"  Walter  Pomeroy,  crack  of  the 
Olympics,  had  previously  encompassed 
three  of  the  rocks  in  32  minutes,  5  seconds. 
Miss  Schmidt  included  the  fourth  in  34 
minutes,  54  seconds.  Her  admirers  began 
freely  to  predict  she  could  beat  out  Pomeroy 
at  a  straightaway  race.  And  the  lady  her- 
self confessed  she  would  not  mind  a  try. 

Since  Miss  Schmidt's  Seal  Rocks  swim, 
the  waters  about  San  Francisco  have  been 
considerably  stirred  up.  The  very  next 
Sunday  Robert  Beck  beat  her  Seal  Rocks 
record  by  over  four  minutes,  a  second  man 
by  over  one  minute,  and  a  third  equaled 
her  time;  Pomeroy  showed  remarkable  class 
by  doing  the  bay  from  Vallejo  street  wharf 
to  Alameda  mole  in  i  hour,  51  minutes,  13 
seconds;  and  Mrs.  Beulah  Soderer  started  out 
to  "get"  Miss  Schmidt's  bay  record.  She 
ended  at  Long  wharf,  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  Oakland  mole,  making  a  record  of  her 
own,  but  not  smashing  Miss  Schmidt's.  Mrs. 
Soderer  is  what  the  Alameda  girl  is  looking 
for — ^a  foe-woman  worthy  of  her  steel. 

Miss  Nell,  who  is  nineteen  years  old,  says 
she  has  just  begun  her  career  and  is  now 
seriously  going  into  training.  "Why,  until 
I  swam  the  gate  I  never  thought  of  myself 
as  speedy  or  enduring.  There  are  eight  of 
us,  four  boys  and  four  girls,  and  we  all 
swam  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  was  put  into 
the  water  when  I  was  six  weeks  old,  and 


I've  been  paddling  around  in  it  ever  since. 
Yes,  right  out  here,  in  front  of  the  cottage 
where  I  was  born.  My  father  start^ 
this  business  (the  Cottage  Baths)  just  about 
that  time,  and  my  mother  is  a  former  swim- 
ming teacher.  So  I  didn't  think  so  much  of 
my  swimming.  I  did  think  I  was  a  diver, 
though.  Oh,  yes,  I  hold  the  woman's  world 
record  for  high  diving.  Seventy- five  feet. 
Here's  a  photograph." 

The  mousey  voice !  She  might  have  been 
saying,  **I  had  my  picture  taken  yesterday, 
in  my  bathing  suit,  on  the  wharf.  Here's 
the  photograph." 

Miss  Schmidt  was  dressed  in  red  sweater, 
knitted  cap  and  all  the  other  toggery  civiliza- 
tion demands — on  land.  "Here  are  some 
pictures,"  she  said,  "before  I  took  'em  off." 
"'Em"  means  bathing  skirts.  "Then  I 
adopted  the  long  union  suit  introduced  by 
Miss  Kellermann;  but  it  held  water  and 
didn't  permit  the  freest  use  of  the  limbs. 
So  I  had  to  put  on  a  man's  suit.  I  hope  I 
don't  look  bold." 

"No,"  she  was  assured.  "Nor  modest. 
Just  a  swimmer." 

Some  space  might  be  devoted  to  Miss 
Schmidt's  "pestiferous  admirers,"  and  her 
offers  matrimonial,  theatrical  and  other 
kinds.  Of  course  she  will  have  to  have  a 
trainer,  and  there  are  many  willing.  And 
there  are  those  who  would  like  her  to  train 
them.  One  illiterate  gentleman,  of  Joplin, 
Missouri,  has  rashly  thanked  her  in  ad- 
vance for  giving  him  correspondence  lessons 
in  swimming.  *  And  of  course  the  "movies" 
have  been  after  her.  She  shies  at  them,  and 
at  theatrical  engagements.  "All  I  want  is 
the  honor,"  she  quietly  says. 

Our  subject  has  been  called  "Mermaid," 
"The  Diving  Venus,"  "Sea  Nymph,"  and 
all  the  rest  of  that  slop.  They  don't  call  a 
man  swimmer  "Merman,"  "The  Diving 
Apollo,"  or  "Sea-faun."  So  here's  a  toast 
to  Nell  Schmidt:  May  this  splendid  human 
being  read  her  title  clear,  around  the  globe, 
to  the  name  she  likes  best — "Champion." 

Frances  A.  Groff. 
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the  public  spirit  that  insures  financial  sup- 
port for  the  ambitious  undertaking;  and 
that  pride  and  concern  for  the  common 
cause  which  prompts  busy  men  of  affairs  to 
neglect  other  interests  in  order  to  assume 
executive  positions  involWng  the  general 
direction  of  the  enterprise.  But  quite  as 
essential  to  ultimate  success  as  any  of  these 
factors  is  the  experience  of  men  who  have 
been  trained  for  operations  in  this  highly- 
specialized  field — the  landscape  gardeners 
and  architects,  the  workers  in  stucco  and 
staff,  the  electricians  who  have  qualified  for 
wiring  exhibition  palaces,  and  the  "direc- 
tors" who  have  reduced  to  a  science  the 
assignment  of  exhibit  space  and  the  instal- 
lation of  displays.  Such  specialists  **follow 
the  expositions" — that  is,  go  from  one  to 
another — much  as  less  ambitious  amuse- 
ment specialists  follow  the  county  fairs. 
They  are  in  the  work,  to  be  sure,  because  of 
its  monetary  rewards  but,  for  all  that,  the 
average  specialist  is  a  master  of  his  craft 
who  loves  his  work  for  the  work's  sake  and 
who  is  keenly  eager  to  make  each  successive 
exposition  surpass  all  its  predecessors. 

In  this  same  general  category  are  the 
exposition  experts  whom  Uncle  Sam  carries 
on  his  payroll.  There  is  one  such  special- 
ist— though  he  is  never  so  designated  in  the 
official  roster — in  each  of  the  executive 
departments  of  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington and  in  each  independent  institution 
such  as  the  library  of  Congress,  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  and  the  Pan-American 
Union.  These  governmental  specialists  on 
exposition  work,  moreover,  are  even  free 
from  that  suspicion  of  self-interest  which 
obviously  must  attach  to  the  professionals 
above-mentioned,  who  have  taken  up  ex- 
position making  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 
The  salaries  of  the  federal  employees  would 
not  be  affected  were  there  never  an  exposi- 
tion, for  these  men  are  merely  drafted  from 
other  duties  for  exposition  work  when  oc- 
casion recjuires,  but  it  may  as  well  be  ad- 
mitted that  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  delights 
of  exposition  making,  once  tasted,  leave  less 
zest  for  more  prosaic  responsibilities.  That 
is  the  weU-recognized  fascination  of  this 
field,  exerted  upon  all  who  enter  it. 

Given  then,  mis  preference  for  exposition 
work,  and  the  further  circimistance  that  in 
recent  ****  dca  has  had  all  too  few  of 

these  satisfy  the  exposition 

lovet  "derstand  the  acclaim 

whi  durdes,  greeted  the 


congressional  suggestion  that  the  President 
invite  the  nations  of  the  world  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. And  it  was  the  existence  of  this 
federal  exposition  corps — sleeping  on  their 
arms,  as  it  were — that  made  it  possible  for 
tentative  plans  for  the  governmental  ex- 
hibits of  191 5  to  take  form,  unofficially, 
long  before  Congress  thought  of  making  the 
customary  appropriation  for  a  government 
exhibit  and  before  the  appointment  of  fed- 
eral exposition  commissioners  had  been 
considered. 

It  augurs  well,  too,  for  the  success  of  the 
governmental  display  that  almost  every  one 
of  Uncle  Sam's  exposition  experts  was  eager 
for  the  selection  of  California  as  a  site  for 
the  Panama -Pacific  Exposition.  Their 
leanings,  be  it  explained,  were  not  influenced 
by  local  pride  but  solely  by  esthetic  consid- 
erations. The  combination  of  the  scene  and 
the  occasion — the  memorial  at  the  (iolden 
Gate  to  the  linking  of  the  oceans — is  one 
that  has  appealed  most  powerfully  to  the 
imagination  of  every  expositionist  who  is 
stirred  by  the  expositionist's  impulse  for  the 
poetic  and  fanciful  as  well  as  for  the  novel 
and  spectacular. 

No  previous  exposition  held  in  the  United 
States  has,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  gov- 
ernment officials,  been  so  fortunate  in  in- 
spiration as  well  as  in  setting  and  environ- 
ment. From  the  sentimental  standpoint 
the  nearest  approach  to  it,  perhaps,  was  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo,  which 
had  as  its  mission  a  cementing  of  the  re- 
lations between  this  country  and  the  repub- 
lics of  Central  and  South  America.  But  the 
very  significance  of  the  coming  interna- 
tional fair  as  the  ceremonial  marking  the 
opening  of  the  Isthmian  waterway  will  give 
to  the  Panama- Pacific  Exposition  all  the 
prestige  of  its  predecessor  as  a  common 
meeting-ground  for  the  people  of  the  three 
Americas,  whereas  it  boasts  several  other 
distinctive  elements  of  interest  any  one  of 
which  would  seem  sufficient  to  justify  an 
exposition  and  each  of  which  is  certainly 
prolific  of  suggestion  for  effective  archi- 
tecture and  decoration. 

Indeed,  viewed  through  the  eyes  of  Uncle 
Sam's  consulting  experts  on  expK)sitions,  the 
Panama-Pacific  project  presents  a  surfeit 
of  those  historic  and  geographical  connec- 
tions which  serve  so  admirably  to  supply 
keynotes  for  the  art  and  architecture  of  ex- 
positions. Mention  has  already  been  made 
of  the  message  conveyed  by  the  marriage 
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of  the  seas  and  the  closer  bonds  in  which 
it  will  unite  the  republics  of  the  hemisphere. 
Other  themes  that  will  be  utilized  by  the 
government  experts  include  the  miraculous 
development  of  the  west  coast  agriculturally, 
industrially  and  commercially;  the  romance 
of  the  old  missions  and  Spanish  occupa- 
tion; the  drama  of  the  California  gold  dis- 
covery; and  the  new  significance  of  the 
Golden  Gate  as  America's  portal  to  the 
Orient  and  the  whole  empire  of  the  Pacific 
wherein  lies  the  chief  destinies  of  the  future. 

The  federal  authorities  on  ex{>osition 
work  are  practically  unanimous  in  favor  of 
the  concentration  of  all  government  exhibits 
at  San  Francisco  in  one  special  building  as 
has  been  the  custom  at  most  former  events 
of  this  kind.  There  are  some  persons  who 
contend  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  place 
the  governmental  displays  in  the  respective 
buildings  devoted  to  the  diflFerent  subjects 
involved — the  contributions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  the  agricultural 
building;  the  exhibit  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  in  the  mining  building;  and  so  on 
through  the  list — but  a  majority  of  the  men 
of  experience  strongly  incline  to  the  special 
building  so  arranged  as  to  enable  the  Wsitor 
to  not  only  gain  a  comprehensive  review  of 
all  the  activities  of  the  national  government 
but  also  to  form  a  clear  idea  as  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  different  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  one  another.  The  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment building  has  been  a  favorite  mecca 
for  sightseers  at  each  of  our  principal  ex- 
positions in  the  past  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  will  prove  a  less  potent 
magnet  at  the  crowning  exhibition  at  the 
Pacific  metropolis. 

The  Department  of  State,  the  oldest  of 
the  nine  di\'isions  of  the  executive  organi- 
zation of  our  government,  will  present  at 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  an  exhibit 
of  the  deepest  interest,  although  perhaps 
not  so  calculated  to  instantly  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  casual  spectator  as  some 
of  the  displays  more  striking  in  character. 
The  principal  features  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment exhibit  will  consist  of  reproductions 
of  notable  state  papers  such  as  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  etc.  It  is  not  permissible 
tf)  remove  from  the  department  archives  at 
Washington  the  originals  of  these  precious 
documents,  but  the  historic  papers  will  be 
reproduccvi  with  absolute  fidelity  of  detail 
and  displayed  under  glass.     Uncle  Sam's 


"official"  portraits  of  the  presidents  of  the 
United  States  will  also  have  place  in  this 
section  of  the  government  building,  as  will, 
likewise,  the  autograph  signatures  of  the 
various  chief  magistrates  of  the  nation. 
Here,  also,  will  be  illustrated  by  means  of 
photographs  and  otherwise  the  work  of  the 
U.  S.  Consular  Ser\'ice  which  is  aiding  so 
materially  in  building  up  the  commerce  of 
the  Pacific. 

As  becomes  an  institution  of  wide  scope, 
the  Treasury  Department  vnVL  have  a  most 
diversified  exhibit  at  San  Francisco's  great 
re\iew  of  human  progress.     The  attention 
of  a  majority  of  \'isitors  will  probably  be 
focused  on  the  practical  demonstration  of 
the    methods    of    making    money.      It   is 
planned  to  have  in  operation  not  only  a  coin 
press  such  as  is  employed  at  the  U.  S.  Mints 
for  minting  our  gold,   silver   and    copper 
coins  but  also  one  of  the  special  hand  power 
printing-presses    whereon    is    printed    our 
paper  money.    This  currency  press  will  be 
operated  by  an  expert  plate  printer  from 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 
at  Washington  so  that  visitors  may  witness 
the  operation  of  manufacturing  legal  tender 
just  as  it  is  carried  on  at  the  closely-gfuarded 
money  printery   at   the   national    capital. 
The  walls  will  be  hung  with  frames  showing 
the  most  creditable  engravings  ever   exe- 
cuted upon  steel  by  the  federal  artists  and 
it  is  possible  that  one  of  these  skilled  steel 
engravers  will  he  detailed  to  work  at  the 
exhibit  in  order  that  visitors  may  see  how 
the    portraits    and    intricate    designs    are 
evolve<i. 

Other  actinties  under  the  Treasury  De- 
partment which  will  have  representation 
include  the  operations  of  the  Supervising 
Architects  Office  which  plans  our  public 
buildings;  the  Secret  Service,  which  appre- 
hends counterfeiters;  the  Customs  Ser\ice; 
the  Revenue  Cutter  Service,  which  main- 
tains so  effective  a  patrol  of  the  seacoasts; 
and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  and  Marine 
Hospital  Service,  which  has  increased  its 
usefulness  tremendously  during  recent  years. 
The  U.  S.  Life-Saving  Service  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Treasury'  Department, 
but  here  must  be  noted  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  that  all  government  exhibits  be 
placed  in  the  government  building.  It  is 
proposed  to  erect  for  the  Life-Saving 
vice  a  special  building  in  the  form  of 
model  life-saving  station.  This 
will  not  only  shelter  a  comjdete  •> 


miHicrn  c(|uipmcnt  for  rescuing  pcrsiins 
imptrildl  al  sea  but  will  also  provide  iiuar- 
ItTs  for  a  pickixi  crew  of  experienced  life- 
savers  who  will  nivc  free  daily  eshiliitions 
for  the  l)eiierit  of  vi^iilors,  i»ortrayinf!  all  the 
ap]irovL'i!  mi'lhinis  of  surcnrinj;  shipwrecked 
mariiKTs.  resusiilalinn  persons  who  have 
\nxn  ovtrcome,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  emergency 
means  of  sifinaliiit;  lietwecn  shore  and  ship, 
'['hi-  War  Department  and  the  Navy 
Department  are  fortunate  in  the  choice  (rf 
San  I-'randsco  as  the  Kxposition  site  id  '  i 
the  locality   affords  opportunity 


visitors  a  demonstration  of  the  practical 
realities  of  the  military  and  naval  service. 
By  means  of  modern  warships  anchored 
in  San  Francisco  l)ay  and  through  the 
medium  of  the  coast  defenses  jmividcd  to 
Ruard  the  (loldcn  (late  ihe  martial  liranches 
of  the  government  will  he  enaMe<l  t<i  lake 
the  pulilic  into  iheir  ccmlidence,  in  so  far  as 
possible,  regarding  all  the  mysteries  of 
armor  an<l  armament:  the  functions  of  the 
wireless  and  other  new  means  i)f  communi- 
cation; the  operations  of  the  hospital  corps 
in  time  of  war,  etc. 
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up-to-date  postal  equipment  from  a  pneu- 
matic tube  system  to  slot  machines  for  selling 
stamps  and  electric  machines  for  postmark- 
ing the  letters.  An  aerial  post  is  likewise 
a  probability  as  an  adjunct  of  the  Exposi- 
tion postal  service. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  is  a  sec- 
tion of  the  federal  organization  which  may 
be  rightfully  said  to  come  into  its  own  at  an 
exposition  designed  in  part  to  afford  proof 
of  the  winning  of  the  great  West.  The 
Land  Office,  which  represents  the  machinery 


of  the  homesteaders,  the  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs,  which  has  general  jurisdiction  over 
the  vanishing  race,  the  (ieological  Survey, 
which  musters  Uncle  Sam's  official  "pros- 
pectors," and  the  Reclamation  Service, 
which  is  transforming  the  American  deserts 
by  means  of  irrigation,  are  all  part  and  par- 
cel of  this  important  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how,  by 
means  of  maps  and  models,  by  lantern  slide 
and  transparency,  they  will  vitalize  for 
Exposition    visitors   the    whole    wonderful 
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drama  of  the  land  of  promise.  The  officials 
of  the  Interior  Department  are  enthusiastic 
ohampion?  of  the  See  America  First  crusade 
and  :hey  plar.  to  provide,  as  a  conspicuous 
icaturv  of  the  Panama- Pa ciiic  exhibit,  a 
i^Tvat  volUviior.  of  enlarged  photographs 
pioiurir.s;  the  l>cauiie>  o:  our  National  Parksw 
The  r,  >.  Paien:  Oftce,  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
oa::o::  anvi  the  Bureau  of  Mines  are  other 
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to  the  ExpositioiL  The  Burean  of  14^- 
houses  will  provide  speamcn  br^ontif  of  the 
sea  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  aims  to 
show  in  operation  the  remarkable  tabolator 
and  other  machines,  invented  bj  the  gov- 
ernment experts,  and  with  the  aid  of  which 
Uncle  Sam  is  "card  indexing'**  the  oountzr. 
The  Ccast  and  Geodetic  Simrcr  and  the 
Bureau  oi  Inmiigratioii  wiQ  mtn^Mmai^ 
their  respective  c^rations  in  the  redm  of 
the  Paofr.c — an*!  here  again  it  h^p|i**»e  that 
the  rr.':^:  ir.terestine  functions  of  the  gor- 
emner.tal  a^encie<  in  question  aie  laigdr 
Icical  :^  :he  "Act:  o.^asi- 

There  are  miscellaneous  institiitiaiis  widcfa 
^~:U  pro'.ioe  exhibits  quite  as  intcmting 
ar.  i  i:::pc  -an:  as  any  erolved  by  the  Rgolir 
der»ir:r::er.:s  o:  ie  government.  In  thb 
cor.~et:::.T.  :here  comes  to  mind  at  onoe  the 
Isthniar.  Ca=JL  Ccdcisaon.  which  nnj  be 
I.xked  ::  fr  a  display  that  wiD  chramde 
rrarh:  rally  :he  whcie  histoiy  of  the  inter- 
:oMri:  -v-aterway.  An  anticipated  feature 
::  :ri?  exh::::  i>  an  elaSsrate  model  of  the 
Car^.  ':«'::h  t  :  r^*"  g  IckIls  and   miniatiiie 
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probably  rank  as  the  costliest  ever  ctxi- 
stmctcd.  For  insunce.  the  Xavy  Depart- 
ment is  expending  about  S5000  on  each  of 
the  models  of  the  new  "Dreadnaught"  class 
of  battleships  which  are  being  accurately 
built  to  scale  for  Exposition  purposes.  An- 
other innovation  will  be  found  in  the  exten- 
sive use  of  motion  pictures  to  portray  gov- 
ernmental actiuties.  It  is  likely  that  I'nde 
Sam  will  operate  not  less  than  half  a  dozen 
free  rao\ing- picture  enienainmenis  simul- 
taneously. The  Xavy  Department  will 
illustrate  the  life  of  a  ntan-o'- war's- man  on  a 
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cniisDC  hattlnhip;  the  Canal  Conuni 
will  hare  a  pictorial  history  of  the  di| 
ot  the  great  ditch;  the  War  Depait 
will  show  the  enlisted  men  of  the  an 
work  and  jriay;  the  Forest  Service 
demonstrate  scientific  forestry  and  mc 
methods  trf  fighting  forest  fires;  the  R 
mation  Service  will  re^nact  the  bui 
of  the  world's  tuggest  dam;  and  si 
through  the  list  Altogether  it  wfll 
most  ambitious  effort  to  acquaint  the  1 
people  with  Unde  Sam's  efforts  on 
behalf. 


Christmas  in  Exile 

By  RiTH  Moore 

And  is  this  Christmas? 

Can  this  be  the  day 
When  He.  the  God  of  love,  sent  forth  his  Son 
That  peace,  good-nill,  their  joyous  way  might  run 

Through  all  the  canh? 
His  day  indeed! 

W  hen  on  the  shivering  poor 
The  wintn-  blast  its  fiercest  wrath  may  wreak, 
When  forth  ihey  creep,  their  piteous  dole  to  seek 

From  Nature's  wealth ! 


— This  is  not  Christmas, 
There  is  no  Christmas  save  in  those  fair  lands 

Where,  snow  and  blast  unknown,  upon  the  day 
In  which  our  Lord  came  down.  His  Spirit  speaks 

In  sea-fraught  breeze  and  warm  gold-laden  ray: 
Where  even-  rose  its  perfume  spreads  for  Him, 

And  each  up-struggling  violet  at  our  feet 
But  strives  for  Him  whose  ver>-  name  is  Love, 

To  make  His  day  of  days  more  fair  and  swcei. 


At  the  Sign  of  the  Poinsettia 
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pursuing  uninterruptedly  the  most  logical 
and  philosophical  sport,  as  well  as  the 
wisest,  that  has  yet  been  invented.  In 
every  dty  park,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
which  means  when  the  grass  is  thick  and 
deep  and  shot  through  with  wildilowers, 
children  are  rolling  on  the  lawns,  boating 
on  the  little  lakes,  feeding  the  waterfowl, 
what  time  Central  Park,  New  York,  is  a 
frozen  stronghold  of  old  King  Cold.  From 
Smiley  Heights,  at  Redlands,  winter's 
escaped  prisoner  looks  out  from  a  bower 
of  bloom,  across  an  emerald  world,  to  a 
mountain  wall  crested  with  glistening  snow 
— distant  reminder  of  a  distant  and  less 
favored  land.  At  Venice  and  Santa  Monica 
and  Long  Beach,  all  in  the  front  yard  of 
Los  Angeles,  where  the  summer  sea  rolls 
in  upon  the  shining  strand,  Atlandc  City 
appears  to  be  enjoying  a  period  of  miracu- 
lous emancipation  from  the  frozen  spell 
that  stills  its  teeming  summer  life.  The 
gaiety  of  midsummer  is  in  the  air,  on  the 
crowded  board  walks,  on  the  swooping 
scenic  railways.  The  beaches  are  abloom 
with  parasols.  Severe  cases  of  sunburn 
come  in  from  hours  of  fishing  on  the  ra- 
diant sea  that  holds  Catalina  island  like  a 
green  jewel  in  silver.  It  is  a  strange  world, 
isn't  it — you  who  put  your  car  in  storage 
and  got  out  your  arctics  and  ear-tabs  I 
But  oh,  it's  a  world  worth  living  in ! 

"And  I  shall  build  a  palace  (it  for  you  and  me, 

Of  green  days  in  forests  and  blue  days  at  sea" — 

It  was  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  who  said 

it  that  way,  but  God  said  it  first  in  another 

way,  and  without  words  at  all,  when  He  dung 

California  from  the  hollow  of  His  hand ! 

And  you  shall  have  your  "green  days 
in  forests,"  too.  The  forests  wait  for  you 
as  you  ride  the  trails  up  from  Santa  Barbara. 


And  there  are  forests  still  away  to  the  beck- 
oning north  in  the  Coast  range  and  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada — forests  upon 
forests  down  to  the  very  sea,  sometimes,  as 
you  wind  upon  the  dream-wrapt  trails 
through  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains  till 
you  come  at  last  into  the  valley  of  Santa 
Clara,  where  a  hundred  and  twenty  square 
miles  of  blossoming  fruit  trees  lie  beneath 
you  as  you  look  down  from  the  valley 
mountain  rim  on  a  sunshiny  March  day. 
Is  there  such  another  March  vista  for  any 
man,  though  he  breathe  the  very  breath 
of  Arcadia  itself? 

At  the  head  of  this  valley  stretches  the 
bay  of  San  Francisco,  toward  the  me- 
tropolis and  beyond,  toward  green  valleys 
and  forested  ranges  and  finally  to  the 
mountain  snows  of  northern  California  and 
the  high  Sierra  in  the  east.  And  set  deeply 
in  that  land  of  winter  which  rises  from  this 
land  of  summer  lies  that  place  of  absolute 
beauty,  Yosemite,  in  whose  jeweled  castle 
one  may  find'  winter  at  last. 

As  you  ride  down  from  the  sun-swept 
hills  into  the  wide-flung  plains  and  valleys 
where  new  cities  are  ever  springing  up  into 
magic  birth,  you  will  think  back  with  a 
sense  of  comfort  upon  canyons  that  cleave 
the  hills  where  streams  are  singing  to  slopes 
of  green,  and  where  another  million  of  people 
may  yet  be  stowed,  content  and  happy 
under  vines  and  fig  trees  yet  unborn.  Nor 
can  you  be  too  grateful  that  there  is  room 
and  to  spare.  God  made  only  one  Cali- 
fornia. There  cannot  be  another  unless 
it  may  come  to  pass  that  old  Mother  Earth, 
as  she  did  once  on  a  time  so  long  ago  that 
no  man  can  exactly  fix  it  in  the  notches  of 
the  ages,  shall  again  tip  on  her  axis  and 
change  polar  ice  fields  into  tropic  jungles, 
and  banish  winter  from  a  golden  land. 
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By  W^I^ArV.WA«hlkQ 


Editor*s  Note:  Walter  V.  Woehlke  is  erUilM  t9  wriU  after  his  name  the  letters  D,D., 
meaning  Doctor  of  Development.  He  has  earned  that  degree  from  the  University  of  the  West^ 
-whose  campus  covers  some  millions  of  square  miles.  He  needs  no  introduction  to  the  readers  of 
:S UNSET.  For  many  issues  of  this  magazine  they  have  been  attending  his  lectures  upon' The 
Big  Things  Doing  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  But  even  one  lecture  a  month  on  some  one  of  the  Big 
Things  is  too  slow  a  gait  to  enable  the  Professor  to  keep  up  fully  with  the  March  of  Events.  So 
we  fuive  thought  of  this  Department  in  which  Mr.  Woehlke  may  make  little  notes  of  the  Big 
Things  and  interpret  them  in  their  relation  to  the  life  of  the  nation.  He  has  suggested  the  heading: 
**The  Pulse  of  the  West."  Imagine,  then,  this  Doctor  of  Development^  with  his  finger  on  that 
mighty  pulse  and  his  eye  on  the  loudly  ticking  time-piece  of  Today,  and  hear  his  diagnosis: 


The  Biggest  Job  Before  the  Nation 

IF  a  manufacturer  located  his  plant  at  the 
bottom  of  a  shaft  three  and  a  half  miles 
deep;  if  the  mouth  of  this  shaft  were 
separated  from  the  market  for  the  manu- 
factured goods  by  an  empty  wilderness 
of  eighteen  hundred  miles;  if  help  in  the 
hole  received  very  high  wages  and  worked 
short  hours,  the  handicap  on  that  enterprise 
would  probably  keep  it  in  a  hole  for  all  time. 
Yet,  that  identical  condition  has  confronted 
every  industry,  be  it  of  soil,  mine  or  forest, 
in  the  Pacific  West.  To  reach  the  market 
every  car-load  of  lumber  and  salmon,  of 
oranges,  wool,  walnuts,  hops,  wine,  hides 
and  beans  has  to  be  lifted  an  average  vertical 
distance  of  17,930  feet,  besides  traveling 
horizontally  for  nearly  two  thousand  miles. 
Despite  this  handicap  the  West  has  flourished 
exceedingly.  The  measure  of  individual 
prosperity  has  been  and  is  now  greater  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  But  the 
West  is  not  carrying  its  fair  share  of  the 
national  burden.  If  every  scjuare  mile  west 
of  the  Rockies  is  to  support  as  many  persons 
as  the  average  per  square  mile  east  of  the 
crest,  the  western  population  will  have  to  be 
augmented  by  twenty-two  million  souls. 
There  is  potential  wealth  enough  to  support 
twice  that  number  in  comfort,  but  to  make 
this  wealth  available  requires  far  more 
money,  energy,  courage  and  wisdom  than 
was  needed  in  the  settlement  of  an  equal 
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area  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  To  make 
the  West  hold  up  its  end  of  the  stick  is  the 
greatest  task  before  the  nation,  a  task  in 
which  the  Panama  Canal  is  but  an  incident. 
To  report  on  the  progress  of  the  big  job,  to 
analyze  its  problems  and  their  solution,  will 
be  the  aim  of  this  department. 

Gold-Bricks  in  the  Fermenting  West 

AT  last  the  expected  has  come  Jlo  pass. 
.  Somewhere  in  Virginia  or  Tennessee  the 
Stay- At- Home  Monthly  is  being  issued.    Its 
avowed  purpose  is  the  stoppage  of  the  leak 
through  which  men  and  money  are  escaping 
out  of  the  central  and  eastern  states  across 
the  Rockies,  to  the  West.    In  its  pages  Cy 
Jones  and  Hank  Smith,  once  of  Pumpkin 
Corners,  sadly  relate  their  dealings  with  the 
gold-brick  artists  of  the  unscrupulous  West. 
Moral:  "Stay  at  Home!    Fraudulent!     All 
is  fraudulent!"    is  the  doleful  refrain  of  the 
leak-stopping  journal.     Nor  does  the  pub- 
lication lack  material  partly  to  substantiate 
its  wail. 

Gold-bricks  are  not  peculiar  to  the  West* 
They  are  bought  and  sold  the  world  oven 
In  flush  times,  in  localities  where  trade  is 
brisk  and  things  are  doing,  more  of  them 
change  hands  than  in  periods  and  places 
marked  by  depression's  dull,  morbid  pulae. 
The  gold-brick  trade  ever>'where  represents 
a  fixed  and  practically  unvarying  peroentiLM 
of  the  total  business  volume.  Whor*»  1 
volume  is  microscopic,  as  in  the  gim 
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'fraudulent  transactions  are  rare.  The 
'  aggressive,  energetic  individual  nevertheless 
prefers  the  risk  and  turmoil  of  rapid  actioa 
to  the  peace  and  negative  virtue  of  the 
cemetery.  For  this  reason  the  Thirteenth 
Census  credited  the  eight  states  west  of  the 
Rockies  with  a  higher  increase  in  population 
than  any  other  region  of  the  coutttiyv 

Good  Croi^,  Rheunidti^in  ;aiid 
Through  Tickets 

CORN  and  w>ieat  have  been  harvested, 
'Casli  for  the  Thanksgiving  turkey  crop 
Ss 'in  hand,  the  automobile  has  been  hitched 
Jfor  the  wint^",  the  open  season  for  blizzards 
'and  coal  famines  has  arrived  and  the 
Kansas  feirmer  is  packing  his  trunk.  Two 
hundi^  of  him,  all  from  Wichita,  in  one 
loft^>  whizzed  through  the  Sacramento  val- 
l^  the  other  day,  seeking  land  and  snowless 
roads  upon  which  to  exercise  the  motor-car 
all  the  year  round.  Crops  have  been  above 
the  average  East  and  West  Election  is  over. 
Money  is  easy  and  plentiful.  Rheumatism 
and  chilblains  are  selling  more  through 
tickets  to  the  West  than  all  the  smooth 
Traffic  Passenger  Agents  combined.  Verily, 
a  multitude  of  blessings  is  showered  upon 
the  Padftc  Coast  at  this  auspicious  opening 
of  the  season  of  warm,  ample  rains. 

The  Shifting  Center  of  the 
Copper  Industry 

UNTIL  1887  Michigan  was  the  center  of 
the  country's  copper  industry  and,  since 
the  United  States  is  producing  sixty-five  per 
cent  of  the  output  of  all  nations,  the  world's 
copper  cente;*.  In  1887  Montana  assumed 
the  lead.  Of  late  the  focal  point  has  shifted 
again,  to  Arizona.  And  in  the  Southwest 
the  copper  center  has  been  nailed  down 
securely  for  at  least  fifty  years,  D.  C. 
Jackling  doing  the  nailing.  In  seven  years 
Jackling,  then  an  obscure  mining  engineer, 
^as  become  perhaps  the  greatest  individual 
♦figure  in  the  copper  world  and  a  multimil- 
1ionaire>  all  through  that  nailing  job. 
Furthermore,  his  work  forestalled  a  world- 
wide shortage  of  copper. 

Until  1907  all  of  the  country's  copper  was 
extracted  from  well-defined  lodes  and  veins 
oi  ore  confined  within  walls  of  barren  rock. 
Between  1880  and  1900  the  output  of  these 
vein  mines  had  risen  from  60,000,000  to 
606,000,000  pounds.  It  rose  to  901,000,000 
pounds  in  1905.  In  191 1  the  vein  mines 
produced  93o,ooo«ooa    Thuff  had  practl- 


tally  reached  thtir  limit ;  they  eould  hot  fill 
the  demand  by  000,000,000  pounds.  A 
serious  copfier  shortage  would  have  re- 
liUited  if  Jackling  had  not  opened  a  new 
source  in  1^5.  At  Bingham,  Utah,  a  few 
ttUes  from  Salt  Lake  City,  a  porphyry 
taiountain  rises  to  a  height  of  fifteen  hundred 
feet.  Throughout  the  mass  of  the  mountain 
little  grains  of  copper  ore  were  scattered,  so 
finely  disseminated  that  the  metallic  copper 
representfed  less  than  two  per  cent.  "Coun- 
try rock"  the  experts  derisively  called  the 
porphyry.  The  mountain  had  been  on  the 
market  for  a  long  time,  but  none  wanted  to 
buy  it  until  Jackling,  poor  ad  the  losing 
candidate  after  election,  came  alongv  He 
raised  the  initial  capital  and  attacked  the 
mountain  with  steam-shoveU.  He  demoh- 
strated  that  copper  could  be  extracted  out 
of  the  low-grade  deposit  for  a  cent  and  a  half 
less  per  pound  than  the  producing  cost  of  the 
richest  of  Butte's  vein  mines.  That  demon- 
stration revolutionized  the  copper  industry. 
In  191 1  The  Utah  Copper  Company, 
owner  of  the  Bingham  mountain,  produced 
93,000,000  pounds  of  copper.  In  Nevada, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  in  Chile  steam- 
shovels  were  biting  into  similar  porphyry 
deposits.  Their  output  prevented  a  coppef 
shortage.  It  is  estimated  that  the  loW-grade 
porphyry  deposits  will  have  &  cbmbined 
output  of  400^000,600  pOuhds  in  1914,  Com- 
ing principally  from  Utah»  Nevada,  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  Jackling  being  the 
dominant  factor  in  four  of  the  largest 
porphyry  "coppers.'*  To  the  expansion  of 
the  industries  depending  upon  an  ample 
supply  of  copper  at  moderate  cost  this  new 
Southwestern  source,  the  greatest  factor  in 
the  copper  world  since  the  opening  of  the 
Butte  veins,  will  give,  is  now  giving,  a 
healthy  stimulus.  And,  since  other  por- 
phyry bodies  are  still  awaiting  the  pros- 
pector's drill,  the  consumer  can  watch  th^ 
declining  yield  of  the  older  vein  mines  witti 
equanimity.  The  world  will  not  run  short 
of  copper  for  many  yeart  to  (it^me-. 

Oiling  the  West's  Infant  tnduistries 

CALIFORNIA  IS  pfodudrig  mOre 
petroleum  than  any  other  state  ,\A 
the  Union,  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  This  year  a  new  record  of  at 
least  86,000,000  barrels  is  being  established. 
In  1900,  when  the  industry  in  California 
first  strutted  forth  in  long  trousers,  the 
entire   output  of  the   United    States   was 
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but  63,000,000  barrels.  If  Russia  and 
the  United  States  be  excepted.  California 
is  prrjdudng  more  mineral  oil  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  combined.  All  of  which 
may  stiffen  the  tiackUine  of  the  Golden 
Staters  Kxal  pride,  but  it  depresses  the 
spirit  of  the  well-owner.  A  field  price  of 
thirty  cent»  a  barrel  leavers  no  margin  for 
dividends,  and  the  gratifying  knowleflge  that 
his  cheap  fuel  oil  is  turning  the  wheels  of 
the  West's  tra^le  and  indu'»tr\'  at  an  ever 
faster  pace  d^jes  not  compensate  the  pro- 
ducer for  the  lack  of  tangible  emoluments. 
Still,  twenty- seven  oil  companies  were  able 
to  pay  their  stfKkhrilders  dividends  in  excess 
of  $600,000  every  month.  Another  omen 
presaging  the  rounding  out  of  the  prcxlucer's 
temjKirarily  lean  purse  is  the  steadily  in- 
creasing consumption  of  fuel  oil.  In  March, 
1911,  the  (.'alifornia  wells  spouted  64,000 
barrels  a  day  more  oil  than  the  consumer 
necled;  in  August,  1912,  despite  an  in- 
creasi.'fl  pnKluction,  the  daily  excess  had 
fallen  to  less  than  13,000  barrels,  a  single 
well  being  resjxmsiblc  for  7000  barrels  of 
the  daily  overyinxluction.  Unless  more 
gushers  are  lirought  in,  191 3  should  see  the 
price  at  the  well  climb  to  forty  cents  a  barrel. 
Prophecies  concerning  petroleum  prices, 
however,  should  1>c  seasone<l  with  a  goodly 
dose  of  salt. 

The  only  fieUl  that  threatens  the  suprem- 
acy of  C*.'ilifornia  lies  along  the  cast  coast  of 
Mexico,  eight  hundrcfl  miles  south  of  Oal- 
veston.  Like  the  largest  part  of  California's 
oil,  the  Mexican  petroleum  is  heavy,  un- 
suitalile  for  refinery  purposes,  but  it  will 
burn.  Lack  of  tank  steamers — charier  rates 
have  trebled  within  tlie  year  and  the  value 
of  available  tankers  the  world  over  has 
d()ubl(*d  -has  kept  the  guslier  output  down, 
but  it  is  estimated  that  the  Mexican  fiehls 
can  pnxiuce  a  minimum  of  70,000,000  l)ar- 
rels  a  year  without  getting  winded.  Will 
Mexico  he  ahic  lo  wrest  from  California  the 
fuel  oil  nijirl>«'t  chi  ihe  w<*st  coast  of  South 
America  and  in  llonojulii  after  the  Canal  is 
0|)en?  At  Panama  the  Mexican  oil  will 
undouhh'dly  c  oinpele  aggressively  for  the 
trade  of  Ihe  oil  liurning  steamers,  but  the 
toll  of  $1.."^  M  ton.  ecpiivalent  to  17  cents  a 
barrel,  will  leave  ihe  advantage  with  the 
American  pKwInci'rs  on  the  Pacific  side  of 
the  ct)nlinent.  Considered  from  all  angles, 
the  dividend  prospect  of  the  California  oil 
industry  is  brighter  now  than  it  has  been  at 
any  timcduring  the  past  two  years  and  a  half. 


Hen  Fruit,  Apples  aod  the  West's 

Butter  Bin 

THE  entire  crop  of  Wasiiington's  IdA- 
priced  apples  went  dotm  the  v<Hadous 
throat  of  the  Middle- Western  hen  this  year. 
So  says  the  secretary  of  the  state  of  Wasb- 
in^on.  He  avers  that  the  conixnonweahh 
received  ten  millions  for  its  twelve  thousand 
car  loads  of  apples  and  fed  thirteen  million 
dollars  to  the  chickens  and  cows  of  lUinois, 
Wisconsin  and  Indiana.  Furthermore,  the 
same  authority  maintains  that  the  corn-belt 
farmers  who  are  spending  the  winter  in 
California  pocketed  additional  Washington 
money  to  the  extent  of  thirteen  millions  for 
cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  l>esides  ten  millions 
for  packing-house  products.  Which  means 
that  the  man  who  i^ill  go  to  Washington 
with  a  few  cows,  pigs  and  hens  will  find  a 
hungr>'  market  and  high  prices  right  at  his 
d(K>r.  Xor  is  his  choice  limited  to  a  single 
state.  It's  the  same  sad  ftory  everywhere 
west  of  the  Rockies.  The  products  of  dairy 
barn,  chicken  coop  and  piggery  fall  a 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars'  worth 
short  of  the  demand  every  year.  Yet  those 
few  Western  localities  which  embraced 
Bossy  \i*ith  calculating  ardor  have  enjoyed 
tremendously  solid  though  imspectacular 
prosperity  for  years. 

Some  portions  of  the  West  the  Lord  made: 
very  dry,  others  He  endowed  with  an  over- 
abundance of  moisture.  As  a  dairy  proposi- 
tion both  wet  and  dry  regions,  however,  are: 
many  tail-lengths  ahead  of  Elgin  or  southern- 
Wisconsin,  for  in  Ixith  the  green  milk-mak- 
ing^ feed  grows  ten  months  out  of  the  twelve. 
The  Imperial  valley  represents  one  ex- 
treme. The  dates  of  Arabia  ripen  under  its 
cloudless  sky.  Years  pass  without  a  shower. 
No  one  would  complain  if  it  never  rained. 
Alfalfa  grows  so  fast  that  the  best  farmers 
keep  three  cows  on  two  acres,  without 
counting  the*  by-products  in  pigs.  In  ten 
years  the  cream  check  has  cleared,  leveled, 
watered  and  improved  a  hundred  thousand 
bone  dry  acres.  Xor  has  the  dairy  cow 
rendernl  less  valuable  service  to  a  region  as 
unlike  the  reclaimed  desert  as  the  kangaroo 
dilTers  from  the  camel.  Along  the  Pacific 
shore  from  Humlu^ldt  bay  north,  the  rainfall 
usually  exceeds  sixty  inches  per  annimi« 
On  the  moist  fog- swept  hills  grow  great 
trees,  rahvoo<i,  Douglas  fir,  hemlock,  in 
dense  dark  stands.  Always  it  is  cool  in  these 
woods,  wild,  \*irgin,  still  awaiting  the  coming 
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of  the  railroad.  At  Humboldt  bay  the  dairy 
cow  has  given  pasture  land  a  rental  value  of 
fifteen  dollars  per  annum;  at  Crescent  City 
and  Del  Norte,  on  the  Oregon  line,  land 
sixty  miles  from  a  railroad  is  worth  a  hun- 
dred dollars  an  acre  and  not  for  sale,  thanks 
to  Bossy;  at  Tillamook  a  score  of  cheese 
factories  were  paying  large  profits  long 
before  the  first  locomotive's  shriek  was 
heard  in  the  encircling  forest.  The  com- 
fortable noiseless  wealth  of  these  dairy 
regions  in  the  dank  woods  and  the  reclaimed 
deserts  of  the  West  demonstrates  the  value 
of  Bossy  as  a  builder  of  unmortgaged  homes. 
This  demonstration  was  reinforced  by  the 
exhibits  at  the  first  Pacific  International 
Dairy  Show,  held  in  Pordand  this  Novem- 
ber. May  this  show  and  its  successors  suc- 
ceed in  planting  a  cow  and  a  pig  alongside 
of  every  young  apple,  orange  and  fig  tree 
in  the  West ! 

Tailor-Made  Suits  for  Irri^tion 

Towns 

OFF  the  vaudeville  stage  no  man  wears 
trousers  knee  length  on  one  side  and 
down  to  the  instep  on  the  other;  a  sane  being 
will  not  parade  the  streets  under  a  crownless 
straw  hat,  in  a  swallowtail  coat,  tattered 
flannel  shirt,  one  patent-leather  shoe  and  a 
gaping  slipper.  A  similar  costume,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  civic  attire  worn  by  every 
new  town.  Board  shacks  and  plastered 
fronts  alternated  with  piles  of  tin  cans,  lean- 
tos,  white  brick  blocks  and  corrugated-iron 
shanties  until  the  usual  fire  mercifully  wiped 
out  the  conglomeration  of  architectural  hor- 
rors and  cleared  the  ground  for  a  new  start. 
Irrigation  has  changed  the  style  of  gar- 
ment worn  by  budding  settlements.  Weary 
Pete  costumes  are  out-of-date.  In  the 
planting  of  towns  as  well  as  in  the  planting 
of  crops  the  ditch  has  largely  eliminated  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  size  of  the  harvest. 
So  many  irrigated  acres  will  support  a  cer- 
tain urban  population.  Settlers  on  irrigated 
land  do  not  drift  away.  Instead  of  buying 
out  the  neighbor,  a  process  going  on  in  the 
com  and  wheat  states,  the  irrigator  divides 
his  land,  decreases  the  size  of  tihe  farm  unit 
and  increases  the  rural  population  of  a 
given  trading  center,  all  of  wUdi  makes  for 
the  steady,  permanent  growth  of  irrisation 
towns.  Knowing  the  size  of  the  irrisated 
tract  it  is  to  serve,  the  t 
with  reasonable  certainty, 
vance  the  statxire  of  (^ 


This  assured  advance  knowledge  expresses 
itself  in  brick  and  concrete  structures,  in 
cement  sidewalks  and  electric  lights  that 
adorn  the  landscape  before  the  first  inhabit- 
ant arrives.  Of  late  the  builders  of  irriga- 
tion towns  have  gone  even  further.  They 
are  beginning  to  consider  the  esthetic  aspect 
of  the  communities- to- be.  They  are  de- 
parting from  the  hallowed  squares  and 
straight  lines,  following  the  country^s  con- 
tours, determining  a  harmonious  architec- 
tural style  for  every  business  and  public 
building,  for  every  bridge,  culvert  and  lamp 
post  before  the  first  street  is  graded.  The 
cash  value  of  a  plfeasing  front  has  at  last 
dawned  upon  the  promoters.  Foresight  is 
replacing  hindsight.  The  budding  towns  of 
Torrance,  Chowchilla,  Van  Nuys,  Planada 
and  Fontana  are  good  examples  of  the  new 
idea  in  dty  building,  an  idea  which  does 
away  with  the  necessity  of  tearing  or  burning 
down  tomorrow  that  which  is  hastily  erected 
today. 

How  Politics  Fooled  the  Lumber 

Dealers 

LAST  winter  and  spring  the  lumber  dealers 
J  of  the  central  states,  anticipating  a  red- 
hot,  sizzling,  screeching  scramble  for  the 
presidency,  allowed  their  stocks  to  run  very 
low.  Had  not,  in  the  past,  every  catch-as- 
catch-can  exhibition  on  the  stoop  of  the  White 
House  scared  the  nimble  nervous  dollar  into 
the  deepest  darkest  hole?  History  records 
that  the  liunber  dealers  were  not  disap- 
pointed. The  sizzle  and  bang  of  the  quad- 
rennial U.  S.  championship  bout  lived  up  to 
the  advance  notices  but — wonder  of  wonders ! 
— the  nervous  dollar  was  not  stampeded. 
Brave  as  a  lion  it  walked  to  market  regard- 
less of  the  racket,  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
lumber  yards  and  asked  for  material  where- 
with to  build  dwellings,  barns,  elevators, 
box-cars  and  bunk-houses.  As  a  result  the 
lumber  industry  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
put  on  more  steam  and  rose  out  of  the 
trough  of  the  waves  in  which  it  had  been 
wallowing  for  three  years.  In  191 1  logs 
were  vainly  chasing  buyers;  in  191 2  buyers 
chased  the  logs  so  hard  that  the  loggers  in 
September  raised  the  price  a  dollar  a 
thousand  feel  on  all  grades.  In  the  treeless 
Southwest  the  demand  for  Northwestern 
lumber  continued  in  unabated  volume;  ship- 
ments to  the  central  states  increased  heavily; 
the  home  demand  stiffened.  The  only  ant 
in   the    pudding    was    the    scarcity    and 
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consequent  high  rate  of  cargo  space  for  the 
export  trade.  Given  a  plentiful  supply  of 
deep-sea  Imttoms  at  reasonable  prices,  the 
Northwestern  loggers  and  mills  would  be 
swamped  with  business.  Kven  with  the 
universal  shortage  of  ships  the  business  is 
doing  so  well,  thank  you,  that  Seattle  is 
making  haste  in  the  erection  of  its  forty- 
two-story  skyscraper  and  is  rushing  work 
on  the  twenty-million-dollar  harbor  im- 
provements. With  a  wheat  crop  larger  by 
ten  million  bushels  than  the  banner  harvest 
of  the  preceding  year,  with  hops  sky-high, 
potatoes  abundant,  ^^■ith  the  biggest  apple 
crop  ever,  with  building  permits  and  bank 
clearings  advancing  steadily,  the  barometer 
of  business  throughout  the  Pacific  North- 
west points  to  "Continued  fair." 

Tomorrow 

I  IKE'S  rating  with  the  Credit  Men's  Asso- 
^  elation  is  not  high.  It  rarely  honors  a 
sight  draft.  Present  that  old,  old  bill  for  the 
modicum  of  happiness  that  is  your  due,  and 
Life  puts  you  off.  Though  Man  is  inces- 
santly dunning,  begging,  blustering,  whining 
for  a  small  payment  on  account,  Life  has 
many  excuses.  Today  Life  is  always  out  o( 
cash,  but  tomorrow — tomorrow  it  will 
surely  settle  in  full,  with  compound  interest 
and  a  share  in  the  profits. 

Like  the  individual,  the  race  has  been 
hounding;  Life,  receiving  meager  doles  out 
of  the  roomy  treasure  chest  that  is  filled  with 
potential  human  happiness.  Now  at  last 
the  race,  unwilling  to  be  put  off  longer,  is 
beginning  to  think,  to  cast  about  for  ways 
and  means  of  enforcing  its  demands  upon 
Life.  It  has  occurred  to  Man  that  he  might 
hastcntheadventofTomorrow  by  causing  the 
flame  of  life  within  himself  to  bum  brighter, 


throw  a  purer,  stronger  Ugbt  that  the  nys 
might  show  him  the  true  path  to  the  goal 
Man  proposes  to  interfere  with  the  blind 
processes  of  nature,  to  use  the  essence  erf  life 
itself  in  a  conscious,  purposeful  effort  to  im- 
prove Man,  to  people  the  earth  with  a  strong, 
healthy,  joyous,  dear-eyed  race  which  shall 
not  be  handicapped  by  the  heavy  burden  of 
unsound  ancestors'  transmitted  taints. 

Percy  Mackaye  has  dramatized  the  move- 
ment for  a  conscious  improveinent  of  the 
human  stock,  for  an  enforcement  of  the 
coming  generations'  right  to  be  wdl  bom. 
In  his  play  "Tomorrow"  the  dramatist  holds 
a  brief  for  the  embryonic  science  of  cugcnica. 
He  urges  upon  his  audience  the  importance 
of  less  haste,  less  passion,  of  greater  knowl- 
edge and  deliberation  in  the  selection  of  A 
mate,  if  the  race  of  the  future  is  to  rise  to  a 
higher  physical,  intellectual  and  spiritual 
plane.  He  depicts  the  "Land  of  Tomorrow" 
wherelifeshaU  pay  its  Just  debts /orfay.whMe 
a  finer,  stronger,  more  beautiful  generation 
shall  be  endowed  with  its  full  measure  o( 
potential  happiness  as  a  birth-right 

It  is  not  a  coincidence  that  the  dramatist 
should  select  California  as  the  scene  of  his 
play,  should  localize  his  vision  of  the 
"Land  of  Tomorrow"  on  the  shore  of  the 
Pacific.  California,  epitome  of  the  seething, 
fermenting  West,  is  quivering  with  life, 
ambition,  hope.  In  the  sun-flooded  valleys 
along  the  Western  Sea  new  ideals  are  timidly 
opening  their  first  blossoms,  a  new  avilica- 
tion  is  in  the  making,  a  dvUization  akin  to 
the  glory  of  andent  Greece,  yet  differing 
from  Hellas  in  the  spirit  of  true  democracy 
that  per\ades  it.  Not  today,  not  in  this 
generation  will  the  flower  of  this  new  ideal- 
ism break  into  full  blossom.  California  in 
truth  is  the  "Land  of  Tomorrow." 
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Long  Beach 


The  Mecca  of  the  Tourist,  the  Homcseeker  and  the  Investor 


By  Rose  W.  Shelton 


ON  the  west  coast  of  California,  sitting  serene 
iKJside  her  smiling  (xx\in,  is  Ix>ng  Beach. 
Th<xsc  to  wliom  Destiny  h;is  allottetl  other  and  less 
favoR'd  hal)i  tat  ions  come  there  now  and  again  to 
share  the  iK'auty — ]>reathe  the  air — ^and  rewl  in 
the  delights  i)n>vi<led  by  Old  Ocean. 

One  aske<l  Dumas  "IIuw  do  you  grow  old  so 
gracefully?"  and  he  answen^d  "I  give  all  my  time 
to  it."  One  who  g<K"s  to  I.ong  Heach  needs  to  give 
all  his  time  to  the  enjoyment  of  it.  and  then  will  go 
back  again  and  again,  feeling  that  some  sixret  of 
contentment  is  heri\  that  haste  is  cmdity  and  that 
time  only  is  needed  to  rij>en  exiK'ricnce  into  satis- 
faction. 

The  fountain  of  youth  was  i)n)hal>ly  a  <lelusion; 
but  in  such  an  air  as  this,  K'sidc  su»  h  a  gleaming  sea 
with  all  the  delights  it  affords,  even  old  age  finds 
com|)ensalion  and  gn.)ws  lean  and  shrunken  more 
gracefully  than  elsewhere:  while  to  the  visitors  t)f  a 
younger  generation  life  here  attains  a  llavor  never 
dreamed  of  l)ef(;re.  Time  flits  by  on  gilded  wing, 
(lolf,  tennis,  yachting,  fishing,  surf-bathing,  the 
famous  "Walk  of  a  Thousaml  Lights"  and  myriad 
other  attractions  and  diversions  pR-sent  themselves 
in  endless  array  for  their  amusemtMU;  and  most 
inlcR'sting  of  ail— thcR'  aRi  the  j)eople.  Tired 
jM'ople,  who  « ome  to  rest:  the  active,  who  here  lintJ 
avenues  for  all  their  surplus  energy:  the  artist:  the 
mechani<-:  the  scholar:  the  children — all  aR'  here; 
all  contente<l  and  liaj)py. 

It  is  the  most  rtwffnl  place  or  the  most  restless, 
as  one  wills,  but  withal,  the  most  Cosmojwlitan 
Playhouse  in  the  world. 

The  desira))ility  of  T-^>ng  Beach  as  a  place  of 
residence  is  attested  to  bv  the  fact  that  the  citv  holds 
the  worM's  reconl  for  rate  of  growth,  having  in- 
CR'ased  600.8  |K"r  cent  in  iK>j>ulation  during  the  past 
ten  years,  and  (hiring  the  same  time  the  R'sources 
have  iiK  reased  <).^j.5  jK-r  cent,  which  shows  that  the 
growth  is  lading.  In  igio  the  ix)pulation  of  the 
citv  was  22t:2— todav  it  is  conservatively  2^,000. 

America  is  the  home  of  homes,  and  Ix)ng  Bejich 
with  her  equable  climate,  fine  churches,  splendid 
SI  h<K>ls.  public  librar)',  miles  of  paved  streets, 
beautiful  ])arks  and  excellent  hotel  accommo<lations 
is  i)reeminently  a  home-six)t  whose  civi"  l)etterment 
ha<  more  than  ke])t  pace  with  her  marveiv,      growth. 

Splendi<l  as  has  lx^en  the  development  of  I-.ong 
l^each  in  the  dual  role  of  Home  Citv  and  All  the 
Year  Round  Resr)rt,  the  city  has  yet  a  thinl  side  with 


potentiaUties  equally  great.  Long  Beach  is  ato 
a  live  commercial  Gcnter  with  gUt-«dged  oppiti- 
nities  for  the  investor.  Labor  and  capital  aie  c^ 
responding  to  the  Qxty*s  invitation  to  mile  tUt 
interests  with  hers,  and  are  joining  in  in  ew 
increasing  number  the  chorus  of  the  hoiiMflBte 
and  tourist:  "Here  will  we  build  our  home." 

It  is  but  the  other  day  that,   Venus-fike,  La^ 
Beach  rose  from  the  sea,  above  the  level  salt  manfaa 
by  the  ocean  shore.     Today,  the  census  boieta  tf 
Washington  reports  that  there  are  to  be  found  tine 
fifty  manufacturing  establishments  with  $1,500^ 
capital  in\-ested,  using  nearly  a  half  million  doBarf 
worth  of  raw  material   and   turning  out  ncarir  i 
million  dollars*  worth  of  products.      The  pay  pn- 
wlopes  distribute  in  salaries,    wa^   and  simiUr 
items   $350,000   annually,      (These  figures  do  not 
include    three    steam    laundries    whose    capital  is 
$80,000— receipts  $86,000,    and    nearly    loco  em- 
ployees  with  a  payroll  equal  to  $45,000  per  annum. 
Nor  the  Southern  California  Kdison  Steam  Electric 
Plant,  which,  when  completed,   will   represent    aa 
exjienditure  of  six  million  dollars  and  haw  a  dcTClop- 
ment  of  200,000  horse-power,   and   which    with  a 
present  development  of  40,000  horse-power,  is  supplv- 
ing  the  city  and  numerous  factories  with  power)   ' 

Imjjortant,  howcw,  as  all  other  surmunding 
conditions  are  in  considering  the  industrial  dowlop- 
ment  of  I^>ng  Beach,  the  condition  of  greatest 
im}x)rtance  is  the  fine  harbor  of  the  city  to  which. 
in  connection  with  Los  Angeles  harbor,  Uncle  Sam 
is  now  turning  his  attention.  It  is  a  recogniied 
fact  that  with  the  opening  of  the  Canal  the  Los 
Angeles  Ix)ng  Beach  harbor  will  Ijccome  an  im- 
[X)rtant  port  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Three  salient 
features  of  the  Long  Beach  harbor  are  comparative 
freedom  from  storms,  easy  access  and  indefinite 
enlargement.  Another  valuable  feature  is  tiM 
docks  and  railroad  tracks  owned  by  the  city. 

Thus  situated  near  an    extensive    fniit-siowiiw 
section,  connected  by  three  railroad  system*-— ^Z 
Southern  Pacific,  the  Salt  Lake  and   the   PkciSe 
Electric,    connected    by    municifMiI    railioMl    wl& 
municipal  docks  on  a  harbor  where  lame  ^CMh 
can  safely  enter  in  any  kind  of  weather,  assuiva  •!■» 
future  of  Long  Beach  as  a  commercial  center.    Tb- 
sum  the  whole  situation  we  quote  the   lU        -  ~  - 
Newell  T>wight  Hillis,  who  said:  "There  W 
southern  California,  and  in  all  her  don 
but  one  I^ng  Beach." 
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CALIFORNIA 

ALFALFA  LAND 

We  have  for  Sala 

20,334  Acres 

of  the  best  land  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  This  is  one  of  only  two 
or  three  large  undivided  parcels  of  this  character  of  land  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley.  Close  to  transportation.  Has  plenty  of  water  and 
is  ripe  for  Colonization.  The  same  character  of  land  in  the  vicinity 
produced  this  year  more  per  acre  in  alfelfo  than  vrc  are  asking  for  this 
land.     We  are  in  a  position  to  give  plenty  of  time  for  investigation. 

Price  and  terms  extremely  favorable. 

M.  T.  MINNEY  REALTY  COMPANY 

Dealers  in  Pacific  Cout  Lands 
SYNDICATE  BLDG.,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


SANTA      M  ON I CA 

CALIFORNIA'S  MOST  NOTED  PLAYGROUND  CITY 

]]•■)■•■  is  :i  v.i r  ]iiiiiin'  of  a  Siititu  Monica  [nrk.  on  the  bluffs,  o\'erlooking  the  blue  Pacific 

■.\}vn'  i\\  hriylii.T,!.     TliiTi-'s  iiol  ji  shiver  in  il.     Tlicrc  are  homes  in  Santa  Monica  whirh 
linM'  lulpicl  111  inuki'  si)utlii;ni  ('alifoniia  famous.     It's  a  dual  cily — a  resort  and  a  cluster 

ofli -^  ilu.l   ;iiv  w„rlh  rtliili..      .V  ,-;li;ihM>ni  is  your  dUP. 

,  Check  your 


THE  CNAHBEI  OF  CONHEME 

THE  BOARD  OF  TUIE 
»IIT«  HOIICt,  MLIFIHU 
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Farmers  aw  Orchardists 

art  making   MonCy 

In  California 


No  land  like  its  valleys  for  successful 
farming  and  fruit  growing. 

A  cultivated  acre  will  produce  more 
revenue  than  any  three  acres  else- 
where. 

No  place  like  it  for  outdoor  and 
country  home  life  the  year  around. 

The  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  Santa 
Clara,  Salinas  and  Imperial  Valleys, 
and  400  miles  of  Coast  coimtry,  offer 
fertile  lands  to  thousands. 

Markets  for  eveiy  product  of  Farm, 
Orchard  and  Dairy. 

Opportunities  for  Home  Seekers  and  Settlers 
worthy  the  most  careful  investigation. 

For  fttaaM       inm  Cbmt.  S.  Fee, 
PMSengH  Trafie  ~    Plood  Bldg.,  San  Franciaco. 

SOUT.  PACIFIC 
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Would  you  like  to  make  a  net  profit  of  $2,500  an  acre  in  a 
single  season? 

There  are  ranchers  in  Sacramento  County  who  do  it. 

Not  all  the  ranchers  in  the  county. 

Nobody  pretends  that's  an  average,  but  it  can  be  done — has 
been  done  and  will  V)e  again. 

That's  the  way  prunes  and  apples  and  pears  and  cherries 
pay  sometimes  in  the  richest  portion  of  the  county. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  that  return  net  §250,  or  $300, 
and  $500  each  in  an  ordinary  season. 

There  are  acres  in  citrus  fruits,  deciduous  fruits — practically 
all  the  kinds  that  can  be  grown — and  in  hops  and 
grapes  and  vegetables. 

Sacramento  County  produces  practically  everything  that 
can  be  grown  in  California,  and  it's  a  winner  in  all 
lines.  There  are  specialties,  but  the  scope  of  crops  is  so 
great  that  the  newcomer  can  grow  practically  what  he 
wants  to  and  make  money. 

ITS  BECAUSE  SACRAMENTO  COUNTY  HAS  THE 
SOIL  AND  THE  CLIMATE  AND  THE  WATER, 
AND  MARKETS  AS  WELL! 

Withal y  Sacramento  Coufity  lias  opportunity  for  the  inan  of  small 
means y  and  can  put  him  on  his  feet ^  if  he^s  the  right  kind,  in 

THE  HEART  OF  CALIFORNIA 

The  Immigration  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  Sacramento,  California,  would 
like  to  send  you  the  handsome  booklet  that 
tells  what  is  what  in  the  county  that 
contains  the  capital  city  of  the  Golden  State. 

SACRAMENTO  COUNTY 


] 
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San  Diego^s  Climate 

HEMISPHERIC  TEMPERATURE  CHART 

Based    Upon    Official    Reports   From    All  Gooniriefl   In    North  Latitude 


The  blai-k  line  iliuwi  summer  (mean)  temperature  in  countries  tnivcrsed.  The  lighter  dotletl 
line  shows  winter  (mean)  temiierature  in  countries  traverscil.  Note  that  San  Die^  is  the  only 
place  on  the  p]nht  where  the  two  lines  cunverge.  Note,  also,  that  Sun  Dicj^o  has  a  summer  tem- 
perature like  that  of  Alaska,  Northern  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Nuva  Scotiu,  (he  Scanilinavian 
KingdciniK  al  ICiirnpe,  Siberia  and  Hawaii,  and  a  mean  winter  temperature  like  that  of  Florida,  the 
wonderful  regiijn  of  the  Mcditerrjiiean  Sea,  Egypt  and  Southern  China. 

"THE  NATION'S  PLAYGROUND" 

SAN  DIEGO.  ITS  CAPITAL 

Is  the  title  of  a  publication  which  gives  much  interesting  infor- 
mation about  San  DicKo  and  its  environs.  This  will  be  mailed 
to  you  free  upon  receipt  of  your  address  and  request. 

A  BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION 

Hns  been  organized,  and  is  located  at  the  offices  of  the  SAN 
DIECiO  SRGURITIES  COMPANY,  Timken  Building,  San 
Diego,  California.  The  public  is  invited  to  utilize  its  fund  of 
data  and  detailed  information  regarding  every  topic  that  is  of 
interest  to  visitors  and  residents. 


T.  The  Pacifis  Muv.-.W-i 
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Why  I  Bought 

A  10-Acre 

Citrus  Grove 

By  K.  K.  HOAK 


— ibe  proiecl  1  investigated  is  some  fifty  miles 

east  of  Los  Angeles. 

— it  occupies  one  of  the  highest  etevations  on 

Ihc  entire  "citnis  bench"  lying  between  Loa 

Ani^les  and  San  Bernardino. 

— 1  saw  a.  grape  fruit  grove  that  was  netting 

Ihe  owner  over  Siooo  per  acre  yearly. 

— I  saw  lo  acies  of  orange  trees  for  which  the 

owner  refused  a  cash  oiler  of  $50,000.00 

— I  saw  rlo«;n3  of  young  groves,  owned  by 

people  who  are  living  in  various  parts  of  the 

I'nited  Stales. 

— these  young  orchards  are  kept  in  the  pink 

of  condition   hy   Ihe   citrus  experts  of  the 

t'oniana  Company  at  a  small  monlhly  charge. 

—I  learned  that  these  absent  owners  were 

liuying  their  groves  on  a  six-year  purchasing 

plan. 

^(hal  6-year-oH  groves  in  this  dblnct  hove 

sold  for  as  high  as  $1750  per  acre. 

— ihal  the  crops  of  the  4lh,  Jth  and  6th  years 

would  ailually  pay  for  a  large  part  of  the 

— I  foun<l  oul  thai  the  Fonlana  Company 
n<  tuallv  invesleil  from  the  \'cry  start  MORE 
MONEY  in  every  planted  acre  ihcy  solrl  than 
ihoy  rereirtd  from  the  iiurihaiier  during  the 

FIRST  THREE  YEARS. 

— that  was  enough  for  me — I  took  a  long 

breath,  pulled  out  my  check  Ixjok  and  ma<lc 

my  first  paymenl  on  10  aires. 

— I  ordered  five  acres  planleti  to  Washington 

CMvels,  })  acres  to  ValencJas  and  the  balance 

10  Eureka  lemons. 

— I  believe  I  have  Ihe  safest  type  of  "life 

imunuKC"  on  earth.     In  four  or  five  years 


'II  have  a  generous  income  ami  an  ideal 
lome  amid  orange  blossoms.  I'll  haw  the 
lighest  type  of  neigh Ixirs — former  Kinker^, 
iwyers  and  retired  business  men. 
—The  lands  where  my  grove  is  localed  an,' 
mown  as  the  Fontana  Iwldings  and  ar,- 
watered  from  ihe  great  walershed  on  tliL- 
lorth  M(ie  of  "Old  Ualdy." 
-The  waler  flows  into  Lytle  Creek  and 
h rough  a  costly  co\'creil  concrcle  pip; 
yslem  down  10  these  rich  lands. 
— one  of  Ihe  features  that  thoroughly  im- 
pressed me  was  the  gravity  irrigation  system. 
— other  fcBlurcs  were  Ihe  desirable  elevation, 
the  climatic  and  soil  advantages,  .the  sweet, 
rich-flavored  fruil  produced  in  (he  dLflricI 
and  the  large  returns  per  acre  which  I  found 
that  even  comparatively  young  groves  were 
yielding. 

— other  advantages  are  perfect  iransporlalion 
to  the  city  (steam  and  eleclric),  the  latter 

— while  my  grove  is  maturing  the  entire 
responsibilily  of  caring  for  it  is  entirely  oil 
my  hands.  I'll  be  glad  to  talk  personally 
with  anyone  who  wants  further  infomialion 
relative  to  my  citrus  grove. 
— ^the  Company  has  some  splenilirl  year-old 
groves  at  $550  and  up  an  acre,  undeveloped 
lam!  under  the  same  water  system  may  lie 
purchased  at  I300  per  acre,  or  acreage  will  be 
planted  lo  any  vanely  of  citrus  fruit  at  $450 

— ^howcver,  complete  information  rclati\'e  to 
Fontana  groves  may  be  obtained  from  ihc 
Fonlana  Company— Thomas  l>.  Campbell 
&  Company,  general  sales  agenu,  n(  615 
South  Hill  street,  Los  Angeles. 
— the  Fonlana  rlistrici  appeals  to  me  strongly 
from  a  home  standpoint.  There  is  every 
social  and  educational  advantage.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  Pacific  KIcclric  Kailway  will  ho 
directly  through  the  Fonlana  lownale.  The 
mountain  scenery  in  this  dislritt  is  wonderful, 
(iood  hunting  and  fishing  is  afforded  in  close- 
by  canyons, 
—la 
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Alameda,   California,,  is   built  on  an  island   in   the  Bav  oi    i 

San  Francisco.  '  ' 

That  island  is  not  all  Imilt  up.  I 

But  only  because  it  has  not  been  extensioeh)  adoertised,  S 

It  is  lii-iiiE  ;i<h-('iiisc<l  now.  .\iIvi"nUiiis  .Mameiisi  is  jiii  CEi-^vtn.-^k:  alltlw's 
lu'i-dfii  is  III  just  U-i  i)i'.Ji>K-  know  whiit  Alamt-da  is  and  lu.w  it  is  ;.r^'i 
\\-\\vn-  it  is. 

Willi  till'  <icvi>l.i|itni>iii  .if  till'  Hiyiinrl  its  siimmniliiiK  torritorv.  prices  must  20 nu. 
Tliiil  is  !i  riiinliiy  ^\Kii\  ri'jisi'u  fur  ynii  In  p't  tkit  home  vou'rv' thinking  alioiit  m-n. 
Tli.Ti  you'll  luivi'  II  li'iiiii'  llial  U  1111  iiivcs1iiii-[it  liiwlcs  bciriK  a.  dflielil  lVciilv-^"ir 
licmrs  ..lit  cif  fv.Ty  ,l,iy.  V.»i  .■an  Imv  ii.-w  lit  prkfs  smaller  tluin  tlioso  asked  ic^ 
frduiuw''^  1"  many  oui -lying  Miii*ts  111  n.-iglihuniig  I'ltios. 

Sii[).Ti;ii-ir:iiisiii.ri;iii..ii  fmiliiii's.  j«iii<>iil:irly  tliiM'lcctriflinrsof  ihn  StuHliom  PaHfii- 
('.Hiipuiiy,  iiu  f:ir  iimiml  iiuikiiii:  Alaimvia  [in.|kTty  us  safe  ai)  invcHfiiu-nl  »s  can  !»■ 
Unun\  ill  ralif..niia  riiiTi'  niv  iii.iivi.iual  luts.  au.l  thi'ro  an-  wmu  inic-ts  tliat  off.-: 
<i[>|KHliiiiiti.-.-  (.1  mukr  ili.^  Ik.iii.'.-s'.'Ic'IkIiiiI  Iu'  wiURlit.. 

A  (-r-iiiiiiiiiiiiy  Willi  lli.-si- '■ciii.litiiiiis  li;is(i|)|Hirtiiiiity  for  the  capitaliKt,  loo  \pnrt- 
iiH'hl  liniisrs  -ilnTi>  IS  11  wiujiiiiK  ]ji-..|)..,-.il iim.  Ask  Ihc  real  (■slate  (Ji-alers-^t hpy  will 
t.'ll  yi'ii  \\«v;  Mi'KiiK  ihiMli'iniiiiil  is  fiir  aiMirtiiK'iil.s. 

Life  in  Alameda  is  life  worth  while/ 

The  Alameda  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  be  glad  to  send  you  the 
book  that  telU  why. 

Alameda,  California 
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Skj  ScrapCT — 11  Story  FiitiXGai  Buili 
by  ■■ffomt  BuUdm"  ii  Sth  ud 


Lot  Angelei  Prosperity  in  Cash 
Dividends  every  3  Months. 
You  may  share  this  wealth. 

sale  honw-buililing  cotniuny.  "Hami^  DuiLckn"  li  ■ 
o>opcriidvc  tntt-rprisc.  It  buiJdA  boma  for  people 
who  oim  their  lol,  and  who  pay  lor  their  hnuie  in 
monthly  paymmls.  It  has  resources  of  mu(h  more 
Ihaa  a  million  and  a  ball,  wiih  a  hall  million  surplus. 
lis  stDckhoklen  share  in  the  trenrnnis  builder's  prolils, 

sole  coaIract5  are  oUrri-d  Ehaii  the  company  has  money 
In  liDiuice.  thus  it  oilers  iu  sham  as  one  means  ol 
securing  new  cardial.  The  demand  is  incessant  and 
In  Held  limilin.'. 

Stock  may  b«  bought  for  all  ctub  or  on 
monthly  paymonts. 

Sham  will  be  la.S;  during  Decrmber.  and  $1.90 


WriU  for  Lileratwn 

"l^mtipSttiltif rfi  (general  Agty." 

CnoDd  Flckor  Muob  Opsra  Housa  Bids. 

129  SOUTH  BROADWAY 
Lo«  Aof olo*  California 


LEND  ME 

I  your  EYE 


While  I  direct  you 
to  the  PaiKway  of 
IndepciidMicfl  at 
onlj' 


17  GENTS 
PER  DAY 

IT'Sasimplestoryof  an  unparallelled  growth 
of  DOLLARS  into  fortunes  in  LOS  ANGE- 
LES, the  Mattel  of  Municipalities. 

OUR  FREE  BOOKLET  Is  laden  with 
facts  and  adorned  with  photos  of  our  beau- 
tiful city  and  the 

Opportunities  Awaiting  Yoa 

T!ie  opening  of  two  great  expositions. 
The  completion  of  the  Panama  canal. 
The  rising  tide  of  population  flowing  to 
the  Pacilic  Coast 

Are  Jldding  ^illiom  to  California 
Values 

Invest  NOW  and  harvest  the  golden  profits 
of  the  future.     Our  free  booklet  offers  you 
one  of  the  splendid  opporttmities  of  sunny 
I   Southern  California. 

OUR  FH.EE  BOOKLET  tells  of  our  plan    [" 


INVEST  BEFORE    THE  CANAL  OPENS  | 

I    SEVENTEEN  CENTS  PER  DAY  AND  mOEP 

DENCEkUwUUaafiH    I 
rrHbookWt.     Wiitotv    | 


L03  ANCELES.  CAL.   I 
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UTAH  DRY  FARMS — Are  given  to  settlers  by  the  Government  free  of  charge. 
75%  of  the  State's  wheat  crop  is  raised  on  them.  The  average  per  acre 
is  27  bushels.   Many  good  selections  open  for  original  entry. 

UTAH  IRRIGATED  FARMS— Are  among  the  best  and  cheapest  in  the  West. 
They  lead  the  United  States  in  the  production  of  alfalfa  and  sugar  beets 
and  may  be  purchased  for  a  small  payment  down  with  a  long  term  of 
years  to  complete  the  balance. 

UTAH  INDIAN  LANDS— This  fall  the  Government  will  sell  280,000  acres  of 
land  in  the  former  Unita  Indian  Reservation,  in  the  northeastern  por- 
tion of  the  State,  for  a  minimum  price  of  50c  per  acre.  Some  of  the 
best  land  in  the  State  is  located  here  and  this  is  an  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity for  people  who  wish  to  buy  land  but  who  are  not  yet  ready  to 
live  upon  it. 

Write  us  today  for  detailed  information  on  Utah's  resources. 

Commercial  Club  Publicity  Bureau,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


This  is  the  Announcement 

of  an  opportunity 

which  will  soon  be  closed 

No  more  than  a  bare  statement  of  the  facts  is  needed  to  indicate  the  value  of  the  opening. 

Here  is  the  unembellished  gist  of  the  matter. 

The  Coast  Counties  Investment  Company  owns,  without  encumbrance,  the  famous  Sovereipi  Mine, 
situated  in  Sierra  County,  California,  five  miles  from  the  Sierra  Buttes,  which  have  produced  millions. 

The  Sovereign  is  not  a  prospect.  Values  have  been  proven  by  assays,  mill  tests,  engineer*s  exami- 
nations. The  ore  bodies  have  been  opened  up.  The  tunnel  is  completed.  The  mine  is  equipped: 
it  has  a  mill  capacity  of  fifty  tons  a  day. 

In  order  that  the  greatest  profit  may  be  made,  a  cyanide  plant  must  be  installed:  the  values  are  prin- 
cipally in  the  sulphurets.     For  this  end,  a  limited  number  of  shares  will  be  sold. 

When  this  object  is  achieved.  Sovereign  stock  will  not  be  for  sale. 

The  company  is  ready  to  explain  more  fully.     Inquire  without  delay.     Bank  references  on  request. 

The  Coast  Counties  Investment  Company 


•  ALVARADO  STREET 


Dept  S. 


MONTEREY,  CAUFORNIA 
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UBSTANTIATING  our  previous  assurances,  the  great  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  system  now  has  about  1,000  men  at  work  extending 
its  lines  to  its  ultimate  western  ocean  port  at  Albemi  and  the  line  is 
to  be  completed  ready  fpr  operation  within  one  year,  thus  immediately  fol- 
lowing up  the  advantage  gained  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  estab- 
lishing its  extreme  Western  terminus  on 
Vancouver  Island  at  Albemi  and  com- 
pleting its  island  main  line  there  several 
months  ago. 

At  the  same  time  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  has  placed  orders  for  the  con- 
struction of  more  car  ferries,  each  carry- 
ing fifteen  loaded  cars,  with  which  its 
heavy  shipping  will  be  handled  from  its 
mainland  terminus  at  Vancouver  to  the 
Vancouver  Island  extension  and  the  ulti- 
mate ocean  harbor  at  Albemi,  the  head 
of  Albemi  Canal. 

Although  we  own  several  himdred  acres 
of  the  choicest  properties  in  and  imme- 
diately adjoining  Albemi,  both  city  lots  and  suburban  garden  acreage,  we  have 
decided  to  continue  for  a  short  time  longer  offering  these  properties  at  the 
opening  prices  established  when  our  first  announcement  appeared  in  the 
October  issue  of  SUNSET. 


From  Vancouoer  Morning  Sun, 
Oaober  14.  1912 

LOCAL  FIRM  AWARDED 
BIG  RAILWAY  CONTRACT 

Murdoch  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  have  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  the  construction 
of  forty  miles  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway  new  line  from  Cowichan  Lake 
to  Alberni  Canal,  Vancouver  Island,  at 
a  figure  approximating  $1,500,000.  The 
same  company  has  the  contract  for  the 
grading  of  the  E.  &  N.  extension  to  the 
canal,  a  distance  of  twenty-seven  miles. 

The  contractors  will  employ  nearly  a 
thousand  men  in  their  new  contract  and 
state  that  white  men  only  will  be  em- 
ployed. They  also  estimate  that  with 
the  procedure  of  this  work  the  number 
of  men  employed  will  1m»  upwards  of 
2,000.  The  contract  stipulates  that  the 
work  must  be  completed  within  a  year, 
and  the  contractors  are  now  removing 
some  of  the  plant  from  Kamloops,  where 
they  have  other  work  for  the  same  com- 
pany, to  Vancouver  Island. 


rIAT  these  immense  actual  operations 
will  immediately  force  up  all  the  prop- 
erty values  of  Albemi  is  inevitable,  and 
in  fact  this  is  already  a  prevailing  con<Ution 
in  the  Albemi  district.  Next  will  come  the 
building  of  the  great  railroad  bridge  across 
Seymour  Narrows,  bringing  all  the  trans- 
continental railway  S3rstems  of  the  mainland 
to  the  superior  and  more  economical  harbor 
situations  of  Vancouver  Island,  the  best, 
most  adequate  and  most  central  of  which  is 


the  head  of  Albemi  Canal  at  Albemi. 

These  are  urgent  recent  reasons  why  we 
now  advise  our  clients,  and  all  others  at  all 
interested  in  investments  on  the  British 
Columbia  coast,  to  act  quickly  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  first  rise  in  values. 
Send  us  your  name  and  address  at  once  so 
that  we  may  send  you  authentic  booklets, 
maps  and  special  iniformation,  all  of  which 
is  offered  free  to  those  who  specially  request 
it  at  this  time. 


STEWART  M.  READ  S  CO. 


QTE  44  CANADA  LIFE  BUILDING 


VANCOUVER,  CANADA 
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IDEAL    HOME   FOR    TOURISTS 
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LONG  BEACH 
SANITARIUM 

LONG  BBACH.  CALirORNIA 


Verj-lalesl  il.VTTl.i:  CUKKK  SA.N'ITAHIVM  methods  of  treat; 
!><:1I;NTIFK'  KI.KCTHK'.M.TRKATMIC.VTS  ot  every  deacripl 
meiits  in  thon&it.      Milk  Diet,  Kesl  Cure.  Osteopath}-.     Made 
roinpcieiit  corpsi  ot  la-'nIlcmMJaiid  lady  physicians  and  Burgeoi  ^  ...... 

outdoor  divenion.     Kxccllcnl  table.    Long  distance  phone  In  every  n»in.    Ratei  Includliurt 
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THE  CORHAM  COl 

SILVERSMITHS 

NEW    YORK 

CORHAM  SILVER  POLISH-THE  BEST  FOR  CLEANINO  STLVEK 
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How  Palmolive  \ 

Conquers  Hard  Watei 

Palmolive  is  able  to  dn  more  than  mere  soap,  because  of  two  oils — 
Palm  and  Olive.  These  two  oils  are  scientifically  blended  in  Palmolive. 
This  is  why  Palmolive  is  so  different  from  any  other  soap.  This  is 
why  it  produces  a  full,  creamy  lather  in  hard  water  as  ivell  aa  soft. 

Women  have  ever  wanted  such  a  soap — one  that  could  be  used 
with  equal  effect  in  all  waters. 

Palmolive  thoroughly  cleanses,  then  nourishes.  The  oils  do  this. 
Famous  historical  beauties  used  olive  and  palm  oils  for  their  com- 
plexions. Today  these  two  beautifying  oils  are 
blended  in  a  pure  soap — Palmolive. 

Baby's  First  Bath  is  in  Olive  Oil 

The  first  bath  an  larant  gets  Is  In  olive  oil— before  vater  is  al- 
lowed to  touch  the  sensitive  ikin. 

Then  Nurse  and  Doctor  prescribe  Palmolive  for  the  child's  futur* 
bath.  Por  thev  know  Palmolive  contains  the  needed  olive  oil.  Sloca 
Polmolive  is  the  t)eit  soap  for  the  baby's  delicate  body,  you  may  txi 
sure  It  Is  the  best  tot  yours. 

Unwrap acalce  of  Palmolive. 
green  hue  the  oils  give  it.  Ther« 
ficlal  coloring  In  Palmolive.  N< 
invititiE  fragniDce — the  dainty  Oi 
odor — the  sngBxtiDn  of  rare  oils 
•pices.    It's  pure  enoiigb  to  eati 

Pslmollre  b  nbbvd  rishi  Inioltiev 
iMdloB  ai  wall  ai  claajulns,  uid  leavli 
skin  laR  Bad  TalvelT. 

Ptinollre  »■(■  Ita  at  lie  than  mar 
■oapialalomrprlca,  (orit  remalDBf 
compact  am  wbra  ndnccd  to  Ihs 
*al*r.  Vonr  Milira  family  will  WDlcome 

Basdiwn  I-cnt  alaDii*  lot  (ami 

^Ot^  Sua  Wav  In  n»Mts  '■ 
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TUL  insistent  charm  of  Nabisco 
Sugar  Wafers  places  them  first 
in  the  favor  of  young  and  old  as  the 
most  fitting  of  all  holiday  dessert 
confections. 

Serve  with  creams  or  ices,  with 
fruits  or  heverages. 

In  ten  cent  tins;   also  in  twenty- 
five  cent  tins. 


.11  SCNSET,  Thq  Pacific  M 
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PHILIP  MORRIS  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

NEW  YORK  MONTREAL  LONDON  CAIRO 

487^  St.  Catharine  St..  EMt  22  New  Bond  StrMt 


402-C  West  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


December  let,   1912. 

Dear  Sir: 

We  beg  to  remind  you  that,  for  the  last  60 
years,  one  of  the  most  appropriate  and  refined 
CHRISTMAS  gifts 9  both  here  and  abroad,  has  been  a 
present  of  PHILIP  MORRIS  cigarettes— the  oldest 
high-grade  cigarettes  In  the  world — which  are 
made  of  the  purest  TURKISH  tobaccos  ONLY,  In  the 
following  sizes: 

Plain  or         Price 
Pork  Tipped       per  100    Boxes  of 

Cambridge  (reg.  size)  (f2.50   10-20-50-100 
Morlsette  (gold  tip)   2.50   10  and  100 
Blues,  2  7/8  in.       3.00   10-50-100 
Ambassador 9  3  1/2  In.   3.50   10  and  100 
Banquet,  5  1/2  In.    10.00   10  ($1.00 

for  10) 

If  your  dealer  does  not  stock  your  particu- 
lar size,  we  will  gladly  forward  your  require- 
ments, carriage  paid,'  direct  from  our  factory,  to 
any  address  you  may  desire,  on  receipt  of  your 
remittance. 

Thanking  you  for  your  patronage  and  wishing 
you  the  Compliments  of  the  Season,  we  are. 

Yours  very  truly, 

PHILIP  MORRIS  ft  CO.,  LTD. 
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HY  Not  Use  The 
Best  Skin  Soap 

in  the  world  to  keep  your  skin  clear, 
hands  soft  and  white,  scalp  clean  and 
free  from  dandruff,  hair  from  falling 
out,  and  for  all  baby  skin  troubles? 
Such  beyond  all  doubt  is 

CuticuraSoap 

The  difference  in  cost  is  trifling; 
the  result  in  use  often  astonishing, 
especially  when  assisted  by  an  occa- 
sional use  of  Cuticura  Ointment. 

Besides,  it  satisfies  in  purity,  delicacy  and  fra- 
grance the  most  discriminating. 

Sales  greater  than  the  world's  product  of  other 
skin  soaps.    Sold  in  all  world  centres. 

a&'You  need  not  buy  it  until  you  try  it.  Liberal  samptes  of 
Cuticura  Soap  and  Ointment  witK  32.p.  SIcin  Boole  free  from  near- 
est dqiot.  Address  "Cuticura,"  Dept.  91,  Boston,  London,  Paris, 
Sydneyi  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Hong  Kong,  Tokio  or  Cape  Town. 


K  racmVon  S\iS?.tT  A^^'^xis'*^'" 
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Do  You  Enjoy  Perfect  Comfort? 


QoOPER^g 


MEN  who  deny  themselves 
the  enviable  sensation 
which  springs  from  a 
sense  of  being  well  "under- 
clothed,"are  surely  undermin- 
ing the  divine  habit  of  self- 
respect.  Also,  they  are  missing 
a  lot  of  genuine  comfort  in 
their  little  journey  through  life, 
fl  Cooper's  Spring-Needle 
Underwear  is  made  in  Benning- 
ton, Vermont,  where  in  Seven- 
teen   Hundred  Seventy -seven 


John  Stark  and  his  gallant  Green 
Mountain  Boys  fought  the  Red- 
coats—and Molly  Stark  was  like 
to  be  a  widow.  The  fabric  that 
enters  into  Spring-Needle 
Underwear  is  produced  by 
special  machines,  patented, 
owned,  operated  and  controlled 
by  the  Cooper  Manufacturing 
Company.  There  are  no  other 
machines  like  them  in  the  world 
—just  as  there  is  no  underwear 
in  the  world  to  compare  with 
Cooper's  Spring-Needle  Knit. 

GOOPER'S 

^^^  •ito.us.MT.orr.  ^^r 

BENNINGTON 

CLOSED-CHOTCH  UNION  SUITS  are  the 
last  word  in  men's  underwear.  There  are  no 
open  edges  in  the  crotch— no  uncomfortable 
folds  and  wrinkles  to  cause  aiinoj'Hiice  and 
secret  qualnis.  0|>eniiigs  in  hack  und  front 
are  independent  of  each  other. Q  For  combined 
comfort,  style  and  wear,  Coo|ier's  Spring- 
Needle  Union  Suits  are  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves. There  are  also  two-piece  suits,  made 
up  in  a  variety  of  weights,  colors,  sizes  and 

The  Union  Suits  rauge  in  price  from  11.50  to  $5.00 
a  suit.  Shirts  and  Drawers,  glAM  to  $2.5(1  a  ftar- 
ment.fllf  you  hanker  after  the  rccoKiiiied  BKST  in 
the  way  of  superior  underwear,  investitrate  Cooper's 
pure-wool  garments,  at  S3.00  to  Sj.(MI  a  suit, 
ai'conliriK  to  weight.  They  are  worth  all  of  tilis— 
and  iniire.  Your  peace  of  mind  and  jihyBicQi  wcll- 
beltiK  are  surely  worth  KunietlHiiK  to  you  in  dollara 
and  centi.  Money  invested  in  Coo|ht's  (Bennin);- 
ton)  SpriuK'-Ncedte  KiTit  Unilerwi>nr  is  money  ex- 
peiidcid  wisi'iy  and  judiciuuHly. 

MihI  nrHt-<'liiw<ikiih-rHnirn-Oii>l>>'r''>.  Inil  if  >-<>iir  ikMlrrran 
not  HUPi'ly  niur  MiinrHj:  iiihiIk,  wriu-  tar  dubiilMl  iatat- 

Snin|)l<-«  cirriihrto  ami  Bnnhleln  will  Im-  (arwunkiloa  mjUMt. 


Cooper  M- 

A.  J.  Goopw,  ^ 


-'-  ^'^ring  Co.,      Bennington,  Vermont 

nteM  and  Owners  of  ttie  "Spring-Neeille"  Machlaei 
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GUARANTEED 
PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


HOSE  things  in  your  home  that  are  to  last  a  lifetime 
should  be  the  best  you  can  buy.  For  the  sake  of  your 
children— for  the  tastes  you  arc  developing  in  them,  (or  the 
clean  lives  you  are  trsining  them  to  live — you  need  the  beauty 
and  perfect  sanitation  of  '^taildartf  Bathroom  Fixtures, 

Genuine  flaiufot^T    tiiturts  for  (hi  Home  quire menli  of  thoie  who  deinanil  'tflntid'anr 

■nd  for   Schools,   Olfice   Buildingi,   Pulilic  Quality   at   leii    ei|icii»e.     All    "SUndanT 

Institulionii,    ctr.,    are    identified    by    the  hilurrs,    wilh   care,    will    ia^I   a    litellme. 

Green  ind  Gold  Libet,  vrilh  the  eireptian  And  no  fixture  is  cenuine  unUii  it  heart 

'         brand  of  balhg  beating  the  Red  and  the  guarantee  label.       '  i  -..-..  ^i 


Blark    Label,    which,    while   of   the    first      aiibiilituli'in     of    inferior    fixture*,     >|>edfy 

Sialiiy   of   mariufaciure,    have    a    aliehtty       ISUtidnriT  rooiIs  in  writinj;  (not  verbally) 
inner  enameling.   aii<l   ihiii  meet  the  re-      and  make  lure  that  yuu  gel  them. 


Standard  ^anitarsTPfe.  Co.      Dept.  51        PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


.nSUSStl.'i^w'eafi&'i^.Vt.Ti'.'r.X-i 
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A  LOOK  AHEAD 
FOR  THE  YEAR 

'D\l¥(MJ>'s\A)RK 

The  World's  Work  is  an  aggressive  constructive  magazine  that  has  a 
quality  and  directness  all  its  own.  For  1913  it  will  be  a  1,500  page  encyclo- 
pedia of  progress  with  more  than  1,000  photograpliic  illustrations,  giving  a 
graphic  picture  story  of  the  life  and  events  of  the  year.    It  is  now  running. 

Where  Our  Great  Wastes  are  and  How  to  End  Them  or  practical  ways 
to  a  new  era  in  prosperity  by  cheaper  farming,  cheaper  transportation, 
cheaper  distribution  of  food  products,  by  B.  F.  Yoakum,  the  great  mover 
in  Southwestern  development. 

What  the  Woman  of  To-day  is  Doing— the  larger  housekeeping  that  has 
changed  life  for  the  better  in  Boston  and  Chicago  and  elsewhere,  by  Mabel 
Potter  Daggett. 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  Public  Gifts— are  they  helpful?  Walter  H.  Page  will 
tell  in  his  series  of  articles  how  the  Rockefeller  millions  are  spent  to  Scmefit 
humanity. 

Exploring  Other  Worlds  —  the  latest  revelations  and  revolutions  of 

science;  how  the  universe  came  to  be;  what  is  matter  and  what  is  life — ^the 
latest  and  boldest  words  of  science  and  the  new  explorers  by  William  Bayard 
Hale. 

The  Dominant  Farmer — personal  careers  of  inspiring  success  in  the 
Northwest — John  Clay,  the  greatest  cattle  dealer;  Ex-Grovernor  Hoard  and 
a  new  era  in  dairies;  A.  R.  Rogers  and  the  organized  prosperity  of  the  North 
Dakota  farmers;  the  story  of  the  barley  that  encompassed  the  earth;  the 
miracle  of  20,000  cooperators  in  the  "Right  Relationship  League"  by  Frank 
Parker  Stockbridge. 

At  the  Front  in  the  Labor  War  from  personal  observations  and  inteiv 
views  with  the  leaders  on  both  sides,  by  Samuel  P.  Orth. 

What  I  Am  Trying  to  Do.  This  important  series  by  the  men  and  women 

who  are  doing  worth  while  work  is  to  be  continued. 

The  March  of  Events  in  every  issue  giving  a  synopsis  of  the  events  of 

the  month  of  national  and  international  importance.  It  is  the  modem 
encyclopedia  of  things  worth  knowing.  To  be  in  touch  with  current  events 
you  need  THE  WORLD'S  WORK.  sun«t,  .a-,. 

Subscription  Price,  $3.00 

Your  Favorite  Magazines  at  Low  Prices 

Garden  City  New  York 


^2 
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$36,000,000  for  California  Roads 


THE  piediction  of  Ihe  California  State  Highway 
Commisuon  that  the  counties  of  the  state  will 
spend  $18,000,000  on  roails  in  addilion  to  Ihe 
$18,000,000  bein^  expended  by  the  commission  is 
one  of  Ihe  most  significant  announcements  made  of 
lale  in  conneilion  with  western  good  roads  matters. 

The  commission  supports  its  prediction  with  a 
recountal  of  highway  atlirity  which  shows  that 
from  the  Oregon  line  to  Meidco  counties  are  alieady 
at  woric  or  are  planning  important  impn)\xmenls. 

The  commission  pays  its  respetts  lo  four  counliea 
which  have  pioneered  the  movement — Los  Angeles 
county,  wliich  is  ^ust  bnishing  a  $3,500,000  road 
system;  San  Joaqum  county,  which  spent  $i,8go,ooo; 
San  Diego  county,  which  voted  $1,150,000,  and 
Sacramento  county,  whose  int'estment  has  been 
$S3<;,ooo. 

Many  big  bond  Issues  are  now  being  advocated  in 
several  parts  of  California. 

Tulare  county,  in  the  San  Joaquin  valJcy,  plans 
to  spend  $1,000,000,  and  Kem  county,  Tulare's 
southern  neighbor,  b  expected  to  vote  favorably  on 
a  bond  issue  of  from  $j,ooo,ooo  lo  $5,000,000, 
Fresno  county  enthusiasts  are  after  $3,000,000. 

A  $10,000,000  CroM-Continent  Sebeme 

The  latest  estimate  of  Ihe  number  of  motor<ars 
expected  to  cross  the  continent  in  1915  puts  the  total 
at  100,000.  That  is  no  vague  guess  work,  but  the 
pronouncement  of  eiperls  who  ha«  studied  ihe 
situation  carefully.  Interest  in  the  proposal  to  have 
a  cross-continent  highway  ready  by  Exposition  year 
is  rapidly  increasing,  and  at  present  there  are  no  less 
than  four  proposals  afoot. 

The  latest  plan  outlined  originaterl  in  Indianap- 
olis. The  Coast -to-Coast  Rock  Highway  Associa- 
tion contemplates  Ihe  colletlion  of  Sio,ooo,ooo  from 
auto  manufacturers  and  dealers,  in  the  form  of  a 
contribution  of  one-third  of  one  per  rent,  on  gross 
rei-eipts  annually  for  three  )-ears.  The  assislanre  of 
car  owners  is  also  sought,  three  classes  of  member- 
ship in  the  movement's  organization  tn-ing  opened, 
one  a  85  class,  the  second  calling  for  Sioo  contribu- 
tion, and  the  third  for  Siooo, 

The  plan  was  announced  alabanqucl  inlndianap- 
olU  by  Carl  Fisher,  of  the  Tresto-Lilc  Company 
and  the  Indiani)iolis  Speedway.  Three  hundred 
thousand  ilolIa/B  was  pledged  on  the  spot.  The 
su^estion  has  been  warmly  recciwd,  one  big  com- 
pany alone,  the  (Joo"l>-car  Tire  anfl  Rublier  Com- 
pany, pledging  Sjoo.ooo.  A  tenth  of  the  total  was 
promised  within  r,  few  daj-s  after  the  formal  an- 


In  the  iicinity  of  San  Francisco  bay,  San  Mateo 
county  is  considering  the  expenditure  of  $1,1^,000, 
Santa  Clara  county  is  enthusiastic  over  an  even 
bigger  scheme,  and  a  large  issue  is  advocated  in 
Sonoma  county.  .All  of  these  plans  are  atvivc  the 
$1,000,000  mark,  and  Ihere  are  several  others  o( 
scarcely  less  importance. 

How  many  molorists  will  ran  from  the  Panama- 
California  pjcposition  in  San  Diego  to  the  Panama- 
Pacific  at  San  Francisco,  or  vice  versa,  in  1915  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  will 
find  a  system  of  toads  vilth  few  equals  in  the  world. 

The  stale  highway  system  b  rapidly  takinf;  con- 
crete form.  Man  than  1500  miles  of  surveys  have 
been  made  and  within  a  short  time  x  200  additional 
miles  will  have  been  completed.  There  are  under 
construction  more  ihan  115  miles  of  road. 

More  than  $600,000  has  been  saved  the  stale  by 
(he  railroads  of  California,  which  have  given  the 
Highway  Commission  traffic  arrangements  for  the 
transportation  of  material.  TTie  $600,000  will  go 
to  the  making  of  roads. 

When  completed,  ihe  system  will  embrace  ap- 
proximately 2700  miles  of  (irst-class  highway. 


The  Lincoln  Memorial  Highway  proposed  to  he 
buill  by  Ihe  nation  and  the  stales  and  counties 
through  which  it  passes,  has  received  much  con- 
sideration since  ihe  plan  was  recently  made  public. 

Further  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  Ocean- 
to-Occan  Highway  Associations  plan  by  the  action 
of  the  American  Road  Congress  in  Atlantic  City  in 
unanimously  recommending  that  the  route  follow 
ihe  old  Santa  Fc  trail.  New  work  has  actually 
begun  on  this  roule,  the  first  spadeful  of  earth  being 
lumed  at  Rrawlcy.  From  Los  .\ngeles  10  Banning, 
a  hundred  miles,  the  route  is  praaically  complete 

The  National  Old  Trails  Road  Association  has 
confined  its  work  principally  10  ihe  territory  east  of 
the  Miwisiippi.  and  its  «-eslem  aims  hare  tallied 
closely  «-ilh  tbo'*  of  the  Ocean-to- Ocean  Highway 
As-sm  iation,  which  recently  called  a  general  con- 
ference (if  its  mcmWrs  10  lie  held  in  Santa  Fe,  New- 
Mexico,  NoiTmlier  1  ilh  and  uth. 


Road  to  ParaUel   Cu>.l 

The  Panama  Canal  Commission  has  announced 
that  a  militari'  road  will  lie  built  between  Colon  and 
Panama,  paralleling  the  canal.  The  road  will  be 
100  feet  wide. 
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Model  71  T 

Complel*  EUctric  UBhtinf  Timken  Boorinf  •  Wamar  Spaadomatar 

Outfit, Ganarator  and  Slor-  Canlar  Control 

age  B.tt*r].  wbool  B«m  114  iaeba.        «»•'*''  Top  aad  Bool 

Satf  Slartar  Braw.t«^  Graan  Bod,, 
45  Honepower  Uorralripod,  nickal 

Q.   D.    Damounlabla   Rlnu  platM.     and      daad 

and  aztra  Rim  black  Irimminf  Pr«ttolit«  Tank 

^  This  car  has  the  power  of  an  $1,800  car;  it  has  the  strength 
-^  of  an  $1,800  car;  it  has  the  size  of  an  $1,800  car;  it  has 
the  seating  capacity  of  an  $1,800  car;  it  has  the  wheel  base  of  an 
$1,800  car;  it  has  the  chassis  construction  of  an  $1,800  car;  it 
has  the  comfort  of  an  $1,800  car;  it  has  the  finish  of  an  $1,800 
car;  it  has  the  equipment  of  an  $1,800  car. 

fir  All  of  which  is  made  possible  by  an  annual  production  of 
^  40,000  cars. 

Handsome  catalogue  on  request. 

(.PJtaie  Addrtu  Dipt.  ifT) 

The  Willys-Overland  Company 
Toledo,  Ohio 


S^■ssv.■v,■\\w■?■*c\^^c^\™\v^-, 
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As  Usual— One  Year 
Ahead  in  Improvements 


'^0H£m 


Motocycle  for  1913 


In  addition  to  die  "14  Important  Improvements"  of  1912,  die 
Indian  Motocycle  for  1913  posaesses  1 1  new  featuiea: 

Tlie  greatest  motorcycle  improvement  of  all  time  is  the  Cradle 
Spring  Frame.  Rear  wheel  fork  is  hinged  at  die  forward  end,  and  axle 
connected  by  stays  to  two  7-leaf  steel  swings  extending  straight  back 
from  the  joint-cluster  below  die  saddle.  Rear  wheel  can  now  pass  over 
imperfections  of  road  sur&ice  without  affecting  the  body  of  the  machine. 
Rider's  seat  retains  its  true  leveL  No  jar  anywhere.  The  life  of  the 
machine  is  greatly  increased. 

(g«hirM  aie: — Naw  ■l7la,aingIacBDcliiiiiu;lBigsrliTe^  widof 
''  larprtplMfcanscuiiig  forapper  Mratchof  It 


n  chaiD  and  curre  of  nnicketi  hifar  Incgags  caniar  in  rsar,  fitted  to  all  modabi 

It  rest*,  aa  well  ai  pedals  fitted  to  ncnuir  4  h.p.  and  7  h.p.  modela;  foot  bntka 

lever,  fittod  on  left  nds^  now  operalaa  Corhd  band  bnke  aa  well  aa  the  pedal  actioni 


J  ol  nrocketi  laif"'  Innage  earner  m  i — 

foot  rest*,  aa  well  ai  pedals  fitted  to  ncnuir  4  h.p.  and  7  h.^  modela;  foot  bntka 
ids^  now  operalea  Corhd  band  bnke  aa 

_..,.. _    diac  clutcb  DOW   Gttod  to  all  modeli    _..,.._.__    

type  taddle.    All  19T3  Indiaiii  will  be  cbain  driven  and  Einialied  in  Indian  red  (Miljr, 

Prices  tame  as  last  year    7  y^^  ^{,   Cylmdarl  $25o!    ^'  O*  ^  F«ctory 
SEND  FOff  /»M   ADVAtaiE  CATALOG 

THE  HENDEE  MANUFACTIT         CQMPANY 

905  Sute  Streal,  Sprfogfl 

OflCAGO  DfMVER  «AN  fAWCMCO  LONIMM 

In  whIinRioBdTcrtiicnplcaMnaitloaS  '^^^^~^^^^~ 
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The  Tread  With  a  Bulldog  Grip 


This  trea<^ 

Is  the  last  word  in  non-skid  construction. 
It  is  the  final  result  of  three  solid  years 
spent  in  solving  this  difBcult  problem. 

It  is  an  extra  tread,  made  of  very  tough 
rubber,  vulcanized  onto  the  regular.  Thus 
a  double-thick  tread. 


on  only  a  part  of  the  fabric.     That's  why 
such  tires  are  short-lived. 

Note  how  every  mistake  ever  made  in 
non-skids  is  corrected  in  Goodyear  treads. 

Go  see  them — 

You  can  see  at  a  glance  that  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires  make  rim-cutting  out  of  the  ques- 


The  blocks  are  deep-cut,  and  last  for  tion.  You  can  see  how  our  oversize  fpvea 
thousands  of  miles.  They  present  to  the  extra  capacity.  You  can  seethat  this  tread, 
road  surface  countless  edges  and  angles.         if  you  want  a  non-skid,  excels  every  other 

They   grasp   the   road   surface   in  every     device  against  skidding, 
direction  with  a  resistless  grip.  Go  to  one  of  our  branches,  or  to  some 

_      Iff      I  Goodyear  dealer,  and  judge  the  facts  for 

ttOCn   OiOCR^  yourself.     See  why  these  tires  jumped  from 

Widens  out  at  the  base,  so  the  strain  is  bottom  place  to  the  topmost  place  in  tire- 
distributed   over  the    |    __ '  1    dom. 

fabric    the    same    as     #^  "vV^W^VJ^^TlT"  Jft  a^  ^~" 

with  smooth -tread  I  lililll  JtSVP^  A  P  Th.  Goodr«»  Tlr« 
tir^s.  That's  im-  \|^^"^>^o|^'^  "tT^^i'^ 
mensely  important.  xi     D-       r^    *   T*  of  tir,  mJd«i-U  ftlUd 

c       ,  ,  No-Rim-Cut  Tires  ""•'  *"^  '*"  ••*«" 

Separated     projec-  w,tk  ^  WitH^t  N^n-SklJ  Tr.aJ,  "»<-   *«k«to'"'"« 

tions  center  the  strain    I  I    to  yon. 

THE  GOODYEAR   TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY.    AKRON,  OHIO 

Brucha*  Mid  Ag«ndM  In  103  Pifadpal  QUm  Mor*  Sornc*  Stationi  Than  Any  Otbw  lira 

W«  MbIw  AU  Kiad*  af  Rnbbw  Htm,  Hr*  AcoioHm  and  Rapair  Oulfita 
Main  Canadian  Offlca,  ToroM     ~-t.  Canadian  Factory,  BowmanTlIla,  Ont. 
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Brouglum 


Too  Big  to  Come  Down  the  Chimney! 


THE  wonderful  sleigh  of  Santa  Claua  (hat  rides  over  all  the  world  in 
a  single  night  is  not  more  fascinating  than  the  charm  of  the  modem 
Detroit  Electric.  Imagine  the  exclamations  of  surprise  and  delight  from 
wife  or  daughter  if  this  beautiful  motor  car  were  delivered  at  your  home 
Christmas  morning. 

Whsl  more  exquiaite  esprcwion  of  the  Christmu  ipirit  could  you  pOHitly  offer? 

It  will  biing  joy  to  all  the  fBRiiljr  from  morninK  'till  night,  from  Chtiitmu  'till  Gmrt- 
mu,  year  after  year — a  perennial  pleatuie. 

The  real  advances  made  in  the  development  of  the  electric  automobile  are  diatlnctly 
Detroit  Electric  idea*.     Conipicuoui  among  them  are : 

Ths  "Chunina"  Shaft  Oriva— •  real  ahafi  driva:       «  warpinR  "aci«d-in"  fendan  made  oT  ■luminum 
Honionlal  coMroliei  lever  Jniilliirta  the  aida  of  iha       iniWad  aflauhar;  Pian(i-hin|»d  kooda:  doora  opcn- 

tinnalnuteraarcurvedBlaaa  panda);  all  acata  facing       lenco  in  icachina  for  door  handlaa;  Sprinva 
forward  with  front   aaMa  mtrJIf  located,  fiviikr       —  -'--=-  "-'•    — -    ""        —"~^ 
well-balanced  appearanee  whrthei  occupied  br  one 
or  more  penona;  body  panela,  door  panela  and  rool 

'and   permanent  ftniah  witKout  daniper  of  checking 

The  vital  unaeen  parti  of  an  electric  automobile  are  the  very  bulwark  of  yoi 
Our  new   1913  Detroit  Electric  catalog  coveri  theae  poinia  in  detail.      Sent  upon  requeiL 
Chriatmas  deliveriea  cannot  be  made  unlew  you  order  early. 
ANDERSON  ELECTRIC  CAR  CO. 

425  Clay  Avenue  Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 


^  3O0.QOb   p ^-. 

«»  inchj  Four  a  .e(.>  «n  powerful  bnJwai 
Ijuatable  brake  pedala.  and  other  equally  impor- 


:;t,.  '■ 


Fred  1. 

Br«J«_   

F'ank  C.  Kna 
HoflmeialeTKv. 
Wooda  Motor  Co. 
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Opportunities  for  GtnsenratiTe  loTestment  on  the  PaciBc  Coast 

By  George  K.  Weeks  of  N.  \V.  Halsey  it  Co. 


Buycis  of  high-grade  investment  bonds  are  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  people  of  the  most  conservative  type, 
lo  whom  [he  conservation  of  an  accumulated  principal 
and  the  receipt  of  an  assured  income  (herefrom  are 
matter?  of  greater  importance  than  posstbiiities  of 
speculative  profit.  It  is  lo  he  expected  that  people  of 
this  type  should  favor  securities  based  on  property 
which  comes  under  their  personal  observation.  This 
tendency  of  the  bond  investor  to  prefer  securities  "near 
home"  eriats  nol  only  in  theory,  but  is  one  of  the  leading 
traits  which  in  practical  experience  the  dealer  in  bonds 
has  come  to  expert  among  his  ciienls.  Thus  it  is  that 
in  (he  olckr  and  wealthier  parts  of  the  country  and  in 
(he  sections  inhabited  by  a  frugal  population,  local 
securities  sell  at  higher  prices,  yielding  thus  a  materially 
smaller  return  on  the  in\'cs(ment,  than  similar  issues 
possessing  equally  good  intrinsic  valtie  issued  in  sec- 
tions where  the  amount  of  local  capital  available  for 
investment  is  more  limited.  Municipal  bonds  issued  by 
many  of  the  staid  and  wealthy  New  England  towi\s  and 
some  of  the  frugal  Dutch  farming  communities  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  sell  in  the  home  markets  today 
at  close  to  a  3!%  interest  basis,  whereas  the  imperial 
city  of  New  York,  known  throughout  the  world  and 
with  a  value  of  property  owned  by  the  municipality  in 
excess  of  the  total  landed  debt,  has  to  pay  an  interest 
rate  of  approximately  4)%  tor  money  Iwrrowed, 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
where  the  development  of  the  countr>'  is  so  rapid  as  to 
call  for  cajrital  far  in  excess  of  that  available  locally, 
municipalities  as  well  as  i[uasi-public  and  industrial 
corporations  should  be  compelled,  in  order  to  attract 
outside  capital,  to  offer  a  larger  return  than  that  obtain- 
able on  Eastern  securities. 

The  resources  of  the  Pacific  Coast  arc  so  great,  an<l 
the  protits  to  be  obtained  through  the  judicious  inresl- 
ment  of  capital  are  so  liberal  that  municipalities  as  well 
as  private  corporations  can  well  afford  to  pay  interest 
ratesinexcessof  ruling  Eastern  figures.  The  point  which 
it  is  our  purpose  here  to  emphasize,  however,  is  that  the 
discriminating  ini-estor,  by  taking  advantage  of  this  con- 
dition, can  obtainon  the  Pacific  Coast  an  interest  return 
the  investment  of  his  money  in  excess  of  that 
tbk  from  Eastern  securities  of  ^milar  character. 


Eastern  buj-er^  have  in  the  past  been  nuher  skw 
in  availing  themselves  of  opportunities  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Pacific  Coast  bonds,  by  icason  of  vague  doubts 
as  to  the  stability  of  these  securities — doubts  based  in 
part  on  the  comparative  newness  of  the  country  and  in 
part  on  an  apparent  tendency  of  municipalities  and 
individuals  in  the  West  to  borrow  and  spend  money 
with  a  lavish  hand.  It  is  well  (hat  our  people  should 
recognize  this  criticism  which  has  been  directeid  against 
them  and  that  in  setting  forth  to  avail  themwlvcs  rf 
the  golden  opportunities  piesenled  by  their  Western 
land,  they  should  temper  their  enthu^aam  with  pru- 
dence. On  (he  other  band,  the  Eastern  investor  cer- 
tainly requires  education  as  to  the  enormous  natural 
resources  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  which  form  the  sure 
foundation  of  wealth  and  credit.  The  purrhose  by 
Eastern  investors  of  Pacific  Coast  securities  has  been 


known  l;astem  banking  houses,  engineering  firms  and 
organizations  operating  public  utilities.  It  is  qujie 
natural  that  the  reports  and  recommendations  of  con- 


is  which  hai-c  b 


cnknc 


ins'estors  thioughout  the  East,  should  cany  oonvictton 
greater  than  coulil  pos^bly  attach  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  those  whose  experience  and  whose 
interests  are  concentrated  entirely  in  what  seems 
to  the  a\-erage  F.aslern  ini-estor  "the  far-away  Pacific 
Coast." 

This  mowment  looking  lo  the  introduction  of  Pacific 
Coast  securities  in  the  Eastern  markets,  having  now 
been  well  started,  is  bound  to  grow.  The  Eastern 
investor  who  has  placeil  his  savings  in  Pacific  Co«tf 
securities  at  once  g^ns  the  strongest  posuble  incentive 
lo  come  out  and  see  for  himself  the  basis  for  bis  k- 
curity.  This  usually  means  more  investment  and 
more  jmblicity  given  Pacific  Coast  opportunities,  which 
are  so  manifold  and  so  great  that  a  flow  of  out^de  capi- 
tal can  lie  utilired  for  years  to  come  in  sound  and  con- 
servative tinanring,  paying  returns  which  will  justify 
the  most  conservatiw  Eastern  investors  in  departjng 
from  the  time-worn  tradition  of  rejecting  investments 
offered,  for  the  sole  reason  that  they  seera  "too  fir 
away  from  home." 
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The  Fundamental  Test  of 
an  Investment 

Every  careful  investor  is  naturally  anxious  to  select  the  one 

beat  fonn  of  aecurity  out  of  Ihe  almost  innumerable  types  which  await  his  consideration. 

The  solution    of   this  seeminelj'  difficult   problem  can  easily  be    reached 

by  the  application   of  one  simple  test  —  Is  ihe  eommedily  or  strvia  upon  which   tht 

itiurify  is  basid  abmluttfy  maisarj  le  purchaitri  and  uieri  al  all  timet  and  andir  all  eandilianif 

For  example,  the  securities  of  a  jewelry  company  would  not  be  a  hiehly 
desirable  investment,  aa  jewelry  has  no  market  in  periods  oi  financial  stringency.  The 
earnings  of  a  staple  grocery  company  would  be  very  link  affected,  as  food  is  a  daiiy  aecei- 
ji(y  in  bad  times  as  well  as  in  good. 

The  best  investments,  therefore,  are  those  which  are  founded  on  absolute 
necessiliea.  Naturally,  then,  investments  which  are  founded  on  the  source  of  all  wealth 
and  the  firrt  necessities  of  existence — land  and  a  roof  over  one's  head,  for  home  oi  busi- 
ness— are  the  safest  and  best  of  all. 

5'/^  to  69^  First  Mortgage  Bonds 

We  own  and  offer  absolute,  direct  First  toflfteenyMnapdmarbeobminedlBawiomin*- 

Mortgage  Bondm  to  neE  SW  to  6*.     Tbew  «lt™c-  " o"*  o*  ««.  *«»■  «.«»  "<1  »■«»■ 

tive  InvMUnentB  «ro  Kcured  by  direct,  But  Hen*  It  IS  the   proud  record  o(  this  house  that 

oaths  mostcarefullyKlected,  Improved.  Income-  .darlds  lbs  tMst  (hinv  jeara.  In  wblch  wo  bBve 

samlng  Chicago  tealnUteof  the  hishelt  clui,  been  sagBEedlnbandllDithiiclauDf  aecurity  ex- 

These  inveBtments  are  chosen  with   the  ntmoit  clmlveljr.not  ooaofonrcKenca  baaeverlott  aaln- 

care.     In  no  cbh  Is  ths  cooservaiLvely  estliiuled  >'•  dollar,  citber  ot  principal  or  Interest,  on  any 

value  of  Ihe  property  Ins  than  double  the  total  secarity  purchased  from  ns. 

These  bonds  mature  tenally  In  from  two      •ccraed  Intorsst.  Isaa  b  not  handllns  charge  o(  u. 


bamprspanil.    WtlUtorClrcularMo.lslo. 


S.W.Sm\ys&Ca 

MORTGAGe'^BOND  BANKERS 


California— Land  of  OA  Cushen 

The  California  National 
'  Supply  Co. 

'  Dealeis  in  Oil  Well  Supplies.  Ajax  DrilUna 

Eoginet,  Naticmal  Special  Boilers,  Diamona 

•  BX   Ca«ng,  Upiel    End   RoUry  Drill  Pipe 

75  pti  anl  af  all  Iht  ill  puhtrt  in  California 
wen  drillaf^imih  our  oalfili 

MAIN  OFFICE:  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

.  "    ■              Branclia:  Sta  Frnx^n.  BsksnUii,  Mukepa.  Mona.  Shsk. 
'"^" MeKiHiick.  Coaliass.  3s«m  Maris.  Onun.  Sianw.  Bwe 
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BIG  SPECIAL  OFFER 
TO  HOME  BUILDERS 

hAcr 

'GhnuM 


W.'  wai  BTIcl 

Or  X'nd  us  90c  i»r  both  book* 


IninKjlftw  books  {new 

.It -A'' containing  Jo  ht 

■It"  wilh  «3  bom.-s  oBling  tia 


:h  biMilc  h,u  too  paff<'^  >oo  phitlngritrihic  illLisirntlons,  ptIi 
I  inri-ri'V  views,  cT'vaTinns,  HfV  pLuu.  accur^itt  coats, 
criplii>nt,  and  VLiluablc  hints, 

Campleic  architM'i  blue  print  plant  tnly  $5, 


Send  50c  (or  One  of  Time  Bv  B. 

90o   for    Both— PoiIpalJ.     Writ*  ToJar. 

Los  Angeles  Investment  Co. 


311  S.  HILL  ST. 


LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNL^ 


FREE   MAP 

of  LOS  ANGELES  and  Vicinity 


Jl.ly  rr.-. 


□e  AnKrlra,Ca 


Wr  will  ni.i 

07.™!  BubuilH.    And  wr  want  ynu 
Dinily  loT  the  nun  wilh  (i.;oo  or  \i.o 

TEHACHAPI 

Whm  thfT  urnw  Applw  and  Paul  fquiil  to,  if  not  txrttn 

th»n  the  brsl  pown  rlsi-whitr.  Tchach.ijn  b.iB  Ihc  cliraatr, 
warn,  Biiil,  and  dlimdi- 10  auco-snfuUy  Tthx  appLi-s,  pr-an  and 
othiT  cmpH.  LcB  AnRt^li^  onlv  a  Jnr  houn  journey  aw:iy,  is  the 
bi-sl  nurkei  for  Tihach^pi aptiii and  p> an  on  Ihr Pacific Cout. 

icmlractconrint  Pludoi  uiil  Can  af  Onkard  Until  it 
k  ProdncinB.  Vou  con  bu^  this  bnd,  with  waiiT  drrclopiil 
aaddi:Iin.Tsfliiiiiidcr(ifnind  ppo  on  Varr  RauvuU*  Tarnw. 

WRITE  TO-DAY 

Sharer   Investment  Company 

229  Weat  Seventh  Street        Loi  Anjelei,  Calif. 


Mr.  Investor  and 
Mr.  Homeseeker 


monlh. 

Do  you ., 

the  XttoA  o(  the  jc 


buy  loin  rlRht  In 

— ,.'  the  jtreaior  growth  ol  ths  fltiwi  ra«l- 

[lence^Mcllon  of  \an  An^1t»T — at  auvh  prices  and 


termaT  —  and   without   TniprcBt  or  laiesT     Ideal 
home  sites  atid  large  pioBts  for  Investors. 

Wrilo  today  for  hill  particulars. 

VICTOR   G.    KLEINBERGER,   F.  H.  Edward*,  Sabdividera 

Main  Orricai    332.333  H.  W.  Hallman  Buildins,   Loa  Angalaa.  California 
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CHRISTMAS  Sl/<i«5ESTIQNS 


SOUTHERN   CALIFORNIA 

^f^^  I^^  °f  'he  most  marvelous  stories  ever  recorded  in  [he  world's  history  is  that  of 
#  l^W  Southern  California.  The  tiansformation  of  vast  Eteserta  into  beautiful  Groin 
^^■B  fields  and  Profitahle  Fruit  orchards,  or  into  extensive  Vineyards,  as  well  as  the 
^k^Br  wonderful — almost  magical — growth  of  Cities  mid  Towns,  which  would  shame  the 
^^        "fable"  story  writer,  are  absolute  facts. 

In  a  series  of  articles  containing  nearly  So,ooo  words,  equal  to  a  large  book,  the  story  of 
the  past,  present  and  future  of  this  "Land  of  Sunshine"  will  be  told  by  FIFTEEN  of  California's 
MOST  piominent  men.  Every  author  is  an  expert  in  his  line  and  thoroughly  competent  to 
handle  the  subject  as^gned  to  him. 

Some  of  the  subjects  treated  are.  Ocean  lo  Ocean  Highway,  Immigration,  Stability, 
KIccirioal  Systems,  Industrial  EITicieniy,  Financial  Opportunities,  Owens  River  Aqueduct, 
I>K  .\ngclcs  Harlmr,  Parllii's  (Jrcalest  Distrihuting  Point,  Canal's  Effect  on  Real  Estate, 
Military  Slronfjholii,  Shipping  Possitii lilies,  International  Finance  and  Foreca.st  for  IQSO. 

This  infomialion  is  not  now  in  print.  Its  first  appearance  will  be  in  the  WEST  COAST 
M.^tHZINK,  the  leading  m.-iga^ne  in  Southern  California.  Send  at  once  for  a  sample  copy 
anil   a   circular   forccasring  ttie  coming  year's  contents,  and  special  Christmas  club   prices. 

IS  cents  per  copy,  li.w  per  year.     Address,  Dept.  C. 

WEST  COAST  MAGAZINE,      Los  Ang«*         """.aL 
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REX  MARINE  MOTORS 

You  may  tuvr  n  gatd  miitcr.  Bur  ya  haven't  oiii  ibc  bnr 
unlrs  [I's  a  REX.  Slurdi,  drprndablc,  the  REX  u  Dn-  Lul 
Ihiuchl  in  1  IWD-cvcU'  M.innc  Enfini'.  DocripliTi',  Dluslmlal 
Cdriduf  UrDa  du;  wluilc  ilury  of  ibp  i-nfinc  th;il  b  ahi'iid  of  (hr 
dma.  You  will  br  inlROInl  In  the  adriuicKl  infmiulioii  it 
Contiunl.  A>k  u>  Uday  I.*  b<r  copy. 
REX  MOTOR  COMPANY,  40  CmIhI  Sl,  ButoB,  Mw. 


$30  to  $200 

Easy  to  put  up.   Portable.   All 
sixes.     Postal   brings   latest 


SHFC.  CO..  m-m  Enl 
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Steaka 

Best  Cooks 

use  Lea  &  Perrins'  Sauce.  It  bi 
rare  and  subtle  flavor  which  no  o 
condiment  possesses.  For  eighty  y 
it  has  had  a  world-wide  populai 

LEA  &  PERRINS 

SAUCE 


i^i^N^- 


%^ 
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Brown  Your  Hair 

With  Walnut  Tint  Hair  Stain 

^r^  or  Streaked 
Jy  Stained  to  a 
ful  Brown, 
itlle  Sent  Upon  RaquMt. 

olliliii;  kIvvh  a  wonun  the 
amni'e   of   aeu  mun'  iiupely 

iinv,  siniki^  or  larli-d  bilr. 

a  \o\iih  ROW  unci  llu'nwilh 
I>otter'<i  WuLiiul-Tlnl  IlKlr 
1  nnil  ginslot     Youlbhaire- 

ui>iu-wo'uMnvFriiuiiiii>cI  tbal 
nialnni  yma  lutr  allvt  you 
lhkiii|ileilillil|>ic]iiinilbn.  It 
not  nili  oS  ma  ilvi-s  do,  &nd 
•Htbi- iMlrnlEFBnjr  Huffy. wllb 


onlf    IkllM    VOU  ft  blT 

—KV  a  montll  tomiinlj 
H  Witlniu-Tlnl  IKIr 


ilyMn. 
yoiir  ivinli.    WalnH  anQr  the 


.u  trtal  iwckaiM', 
iHiklrt  (III  hiiJr.  : 
liluti  llhli;^  Clncil 


,_ —  .Jlcklyapitlimi, 

..  ill  tnT  (mm  Wma,  iHll|ibiU', 
r  >rKl  all  mrtullir  ramiKiuiMb. 
nu  wior,  no  ■illnu.-nt.  no 
On-  iNidlr  or  Mn.  PolEer'i 
t-Tliit  ilait  Htalnihouldlait 
■■ar.  K-lliifOttl.OOiwrtiottle 
liuu  (IninrlaM.  WoiuanntM 
111.  S-nd  your  nalM  and  ad- 
I  i-tii'loM  25  (wnl>  (itampa  or 
itiri  vtv  will  mall  >ou.  cbaina 


WE  SHOW  VOU  HOW 


No  Other  Christmas  Gift 


B.rt''/S'.(-ll^l 


ru-l  •  dnp  or  II  will  nvk  jpmr  UMt,  n.*  sill  hit  nl  It  ta  ibsitnl  I 
IIH  Mil.    Ihrr  pw  md  iMittr.  tka  wrruriilllii  |iail  kurhr  ndH 

'h"bl''  hi'  £  '^  **™*  '""  •■Ur^r  luU'>n-if.    Iniprt  »•  N^  •• 
TliM  FiA  For  fait  ay: 


WrtM  ■<  Igr  umilf.  bMkM  Mt. 

LYDON  BRICHER  MFC  CO. 
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St.  Regis  ETerbearimi; 


I    lunF  to  Oclobcr  by  Ktlini  out  Uif 
t>  this  [all. 

L.    Rc|u    produHft  omtiaiioiul)'  from 
m  tQ  Octoinr — h«VT   crops  of  Urge, 

'■  mammar   and  antitmn   cropt  do 

kBtgoodtolttaiir  piekiwiMialllhttitnt. 

One  v^m  who  hid  ■  imall  pitch,  wf  Hm 
ftcre,  ^zxtA  uid  shipped  from  it  ttoo  or 
-'<T—  piehinam  *ath   w—k   far  fomr 

onlh*  md  Ui  pra&U  WCR  CDOfiDoui. 

Gram  tucccutuUy  in  lay  aoEl— endum 
-,JtliouE  Injury  but,  drougbt  And  •emcat 
cokL  CMalow*  fr—. 


SOBER  PARAGON 

Mammotli,  Sweet  Chettnnt 

P,  Ull   of  15I1I,  broujbl    •4B,odo, 
■donly  lOymarmold. 
ody  large  awomt  cbeatnut  in  (be 


Bmri  the  finl  rear.  Th 

United  Slatn  Pomol 
fackctl,  rays  "II  la  cl 
ppearance  and  aceilenl  fli 


fiat   G    B. 


We  own  aiduaiTC  omtTDl  of  tbe  Sc>b<^r 
Paragon.  This 

^meCoKiliiit- 


Lmrgt  NBlm-Papmr  Shmtl 

Hardy  Acclimated  Pecan 

Tree!  for  Planting  in 

Northern  States 


I  of  hardybrq 


l>ra1  Buited  for  Nonbcm  j^anling.      Theae 

kiil.'^  SuccBHtiii  In  alnicat  aor  lOlL  Begin 
bearing  in  ^  to  j  rean. 
Cslalam  fr 


GLEN  BROTHERS,  Glenwood  Nonery  (Est'd  1866),  2041  Main  St,  Rochester,  N.  T. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


KlllUCIMl 

imm  and  quirk  time  on  bouceholil  cnmla  lo  nil  Wcstrrn 
Mint*.  443  Uarquttto  BnlldliK.  CtaloiKa  T»  Old  .Soulh 
fiuUdliiir,  Htmiuii:  tM  Whlubnll  Itldc..  N'nr  Vurii:  IM)t 
WikhtliulldlnR.  St.  Louli;  sn  Moudnock  Hhli.,  San  Prnn- 


tT.7S  PAID  lur  rnrc  Qfite  iSdd  g 
Keep  all  money  ilAled  iKloio  1SS4.  ai 
Hew  Illusmeed  Coin  value  Book,  4. 


i  Ho!?iffy'! 


MOTION    PICTURE    PLAYS 


MOTION  PICTIIBE  PI.AYK  VVANTHIl.  V.iii  can 
Uum.  W«  u-arb  you  bj-  mall.  Ni>  I'siwrtiTif  ni 
BIC  demand;  emnI  put.  Dclntlii  Hit.  Anudatcd  Jkl 
Pletnni  Bchpeli.  AH  Hbcridiui  lluad.  Chlmso.       

ilAEK  UO\kY"wniTIN'(:"iili<in  alurin  or  tur 
puiei*.  Plranntanani-tlnU' work  lor  yitii.  llLi;  iiny. 
tntKV  Iwakkt.     THb  how.     Unlud  Vnn  Smdltnu 


HELP  WANTED 


AORNTS— WOl'LD  YOU  LIKK  A. STKADY  POSITION 
trict-mannecr  ot  »».iiiiO  a  vrar;     Xo  i^xritrli-nrv  miulnil. 

accnta  quick.     This  nne  pOHltlon  ~  — ' — ~'  — ■■■ 

write    mi-    iiiriKinnUy    at    oniv. 
D«vl»  Co.,  in  navin  UlilR..  Chic 


.   llavls.   PrcRldmt 


-:  ILL 


ATBI)  11 


loolllan  cvur  mnde. 


T)-pewrlt«T  KxctuuiKi'.  B 


LAIIIKS  t< 


,  UoDt.  laJB,  lUZT 


a  lancr  Phlladcljihls  Inn: 


St.',  i'hllsdcrpHlnrT'B)" 
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snug   and   safe. 

A  Guaranteed  Low  Cost  Policy  of  life  insurance  in 
The  TRAVELERS  is  a  breakwater  in  that  storm  which 
so  often  breaks  with  suddenness  upon  some  happy  family 
when  the  father  dies.  Then  a  sea  of  trouble  bears  in 
upon  it.  But  if  that  father  has  built,  stone  by  stone,  the 
breakwater  of  insurance,  the  worst  cares  and  troubles  6ias\\ 
against  it  in  vain ;    the  family  is  safe   within  the  harbor. 

But  there  is  this  important  difference :  A  breakwater 
w^ill  not  protect  a  harbor  until  all  the  stones  are  laid. 
With  insuremce  the  first  payment  protects  your  family 
as  completely  as  the  last.  Begin  to  build  the  insurance 
breakwater  now.  Send  the  coupon  for  information  which 
tells  you  how^  to  begin. 


The  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.         ^""'"" 

PUmc  itnd  purliciJari  nF  row  GiirulHd  Uw  Co)!  Policr.     Mj  oaot,  tddreit  ud  dale  of  birth  u 


€ 
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A  crackerjack 
of  a  Christmas  present 


Remember  when  you  were  a 
kid?  The  presents  that  were  all 
shiny  and  bright  and  thstV'workedl" 
Weren't  they  the  ones  that  you 
were  proudest  of  ? 

Something  for  your  room — something 
you  could  use  all  year— something  like 
big  people  had  in  their  rooms.  The  sen- 
sible presents  appealed  to  you  best  when 
you  were  a  bid.  Think  back  a  bit 
and  see.  Then  think  of  Big  Ben  for 
those  boys  and  girls. 

Toys,  of  course,  should  never  be  dis- 
placed. It  wouldn't  be  Christmas  with- 
out  them.  But  mix  in  usejml  things- 
things  that  develop  firide  and  that  nuke 
little  people  feel  responsible.  f~' 
them  presents  to  live  up  to  and  to  i 


with.    Don't  make  the  mistake  of  think- 
ing they  don't  feel  the  compliment. 

Let  one  thing  that  meets  the  eye  of 
your  little  boy  and  girl  on  Christmas 
Morning  be  that  triple  nickel-plated, 
jolly,  handsome,  pleasant  looking,  ser- 
viceable, and  inspiring  clock — Big  Ben. 
See  if  you  don't  hear  them  say:  "Why! 
Isn't  that  a  crackerjack!  Is  that  for  me 
to  use  myself?" 


:  ol  R«(lhiliiiHni 


•2l^  InX  thi 


